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Until the giiblioatioii of this »Tournal, in 1848, tJiose in this ronnt«y 
i'onnectod with tlie treatment of insanity and tliP’ ni anatom cnt of lima tiV 
a.iylums, had no poriodical ^lerially representinjiy their important interests. 
Tlio establishment of a magazine devoted exclusively to the reception 
of papers and the diseiission jof questions relative to the Hem. an Ai in d 
in its many morbid conditions had long been a desideratum. The 
. louENALOF PsYCHOLOoiCAL Medicine was Started with the hope of oeou» 
Dying the vacant space existing in the periodical literature of England, It 
nas b^n the object of the editor to tafie a wide and comprehensive vic»v of 
medical psychology, and to open to the profession a new fields A)f jfliilo- 
sophic research, hclieving that thq man engaged in the study and priictice 
of medicine has higher and more*' noble iimctions than those roiint^cted 
merely with tlic consideration of the material part of his organization ; 
that, to properly ^ipreciate disease, and to be fully competent to ad- 
iniyster to the alleviation of Immaii suffering, itixfe essenUally necessary 
should acquainted with the indueuee of the many spi^tual agencie.s 
tiiat are constantly producing, aggravating, and modifying bodily and 
mental disease. G-arth feelingly e.xelaimed : • 

Tlie healing art, now siok’ning hangs its IicuaI,**^ 

• A»^.^j<5hce a sciencCf has become a trade.** A 

• 

It has'bcen the eaniest desire aiid aim o ^he Ediky of the * Psycho- 
logical Journal,' to iniltivate in the proiession a taste for the study of 
the more spiritual part of the science of medicine, from a ^srrong convic- 
tion that, in propqrtioh as the medical practitioner become^ acquainted with 
the laws regulating tilio union Df .spirit and mdtt&r, mind and hodp, will 
he place the science which he cultivates on high vantage-ground, and thus 
(iimmmd for tW noldest of all pursuits, the admiration, respect, and sup- 
port oi^the public. • 
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Augustus, the Emperor, c\med of Melancholia by fi^ti-ac't of lettiice. Assyluins, 
private, former horrors of. St. Anne, Farm of, worked by the insane. Cowper, 
the poet, anecdote of. Camp Meetings, scenes attending. Convulsioiiiiaires, account 
of, at tiic Tonib of Deacon Pairs. Opium, i-eason tvdiy inefficient in Insanity. 
Opium Eating, descinjition of eftects. Offspring, liow affected by character of 
Parent*). Feigned Insanity, Religious Insanity. Yort, Retreat at. Rej)ort of. 
Impairment of Mind from Softening of the Brain, by Dr. WiNsf^ow. Idioti-^in 
iiiduc^ by compression of the Skull. Idiots in Upper and 3.ower Canada. Idiots 
wandering in Ireland, intermarriages of. Imbecility induced by Solitary Conti no- 
meut. Illusions and Visioiis of Swedenborg. Infants, heads of, deformities of, 
induced by their coverings, <'bserv*tions of Foviui.r. on. Injmy, severe bodily, 
cures a cuvse of Melancholy. L ^ane, Lectures to, on tln^ Physical Science, s. Insanity 
arising from fear of Clioleva-- from Prussic Acid — ^from Grief— from Mesmerism- - 
from Tobacco. Insaiiity in An.erica, among the Cherokecs. Mortality from Insanity, 
according to E-squiuol, Pinel, Ratmond, Tenon — in Northern States of America. 
Penitentiaries, their in^ueuee in producing Insanity. Presentiment of, in 'Dean 
triwift. Effects of Inlialation of Sulphuric Ether in Insiinity. Religious Monomania, 
of Samuel Jolin.son. Jeffrey's rc;marks on Swiff? conduct to Varina. Jacobi on * 
Compre.ssion of the Carotids iu liisanity. llcHiiibitatiou from Death, instance.s of. 
Phenomena of Death, Restraint in Insaiiity, rational view of, and reasonable 
objections to absolute non-nstrahiL Transmission of most perfect forms of cerebral 
organization seldom occur in male line, • Truubswlours, their songs, tlieory of. Di. 
fcJlGMOND on the Idiots of the Bicetre*, Strasburg, dancing Plague at. l>r. Covv\x 
on Spiritual i.sni. Song of the ldiot.s. Submersion, .sensations from, de.scribed b\ 
Dr. fCLAEKE— agony of revival from. Depre.ssion of »Skull, case of, inducing Mono- 
tAiiania, eftred by the 'Irephyic. Objections to Large Dormitories, by Dr. C()NOLL>. 
Con.sideration.s on Sleep .and Death. »Sii^\ulation of Disease among the Insane. 
Treatment of Idiots at Paris. School for Idiots at Boston. School for Idiots at 
Hanwell Lunatic A.sylura, ^liddlesex. Interesting Reports of tlie individual ca.se.s 
of Idiots in the Hanwell Scliool. Criminal Statistics of Frpnee, Food, full state- 
ment of kind and quantify of, at ilanivell Lunatic Asylum. Dreaming, its Physio- 
logy. Attend Jits on Lunatics, observations of Dr. CiiNOLLV on. Anecdofe of 
Cullen in his la.st moments. Period of year at which Insanity is mo.st liable to oc(;u j. 
Average (kiration of Insanity. Puerperal Insanity. Moral Treatment of Insanity. 
Paralytic Affoctiori.s in connexion with Mental Diseases. Notes on tlie Parisian 
Lunatic Asylum.v» Bethleliem Hospital, statistics of. Pliysical character of the 
heads of the 1/ibane.f )>y Dr. Brigham. Physical Injuries to the Brain, induce 
indiscriminately all ^he varied fomis of Mental Disoixiers. Accidental Injuiy to 
Head of Insane Patient, restores his Mental Powers. Several cases of Idiotism said 
to be cured in 'oonsequeiiee of a blow to the head. Case of Intellectual Powers 
improved by trepanning. Instinct of self-preservation lost in genuine Insanity. 
Sir Henkv Haleord on importance of MedjgiU Treatment of Insanity. Extra- 
crdiinry^'calcUlating Powers of Idiots. Ambiguous natur#^of ^yrm, Momi Insanity, 
Commissioners of Insanity, difficulties of their duties^ and extreme delici^y of. 
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luimcdiate Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, mpture of the heart. Curability 
of Insanity, how influenced W seasons. Painless natpre of Suicide, attempted by 
Cowper, from suspension. Dr, Conolly on llestraint?? Fai#et on the same sub- 
ject. llestraint not attended with additional security, llestraint often an excitij^ 
cause of Suicide. Errors of lleligious Ent^iusiasts ana Dogmatics. Cases illvetrative 
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Suicide. Bigotry of Innocent VIII. Notorious infamy of his Bull. John Hunter, 
summary notice of th^ extent of liis knowledge of the Nervous System. J)r. 
AYilliani Hunter, his imperfect conception of the Nervous System. Homicidal 
Mania. Hysterical Mania. Head not always s^nmetrical. Case of Alalformatioii 
of the Brain, by the late Dr, AVigan. Statistics and Pathology of Mental Diseases. 
Verdicts pf Juries in cases of plea of Insanity, altogotlier incoi^petent : remarks on, 
by Dr. li^yo. V^itality, in connexion w^h Electricity. Ceneral Chronic Palsy ot 
the Insane -nearly symptomjlof — duration of — prognosis in — complication of — 
pathology of — treatment of. * Hope disappointed, feature.^ of, and traits of its effects 
on the mind. Archdeacon Naues on Phrenology. U.se of tlic Body in relation to 
the Mind. Lawiience on J:he dis.‘<ections of the iiatieiits in Bethlehem Hospital. 
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AI.P., to the Editor. Hallucinations of Tasso, On Religious Errors of the Age. 
Ecstatic State from use of Indian Hemp (Cannabis’Sativor.) Brodssais on ^Ir^anic 
Changes affecting the Intellect. Brain, th« Anatomy of its development, by Mr, 
SoLL’^ . Eftects of Ati-opa Belladonna on theB^ain. Proportion of Cases of Insanity 
^M’ising from Puerperal Causes. Ksquirol on Hereditary Insanity. Case of Feig/ied 
Insanity, described by Dr. CoNOi.LY, illustrating the difficulty of the Diagnosis. 
Tlie effects of the Cannabis Indica described. CiiDYETLHlER, important remark of. 
Case of Absenw of one of the Hemispheres of the Brain. Criminal Lunatics, pro- 
[)ose(l regulations regarding. Singular Case of Consciousness suspended for a year, 
rcntored after operation of the Trephine ; with Sir AiStl^v Cooper’s Remarks. 
Singular Case of Intermittent ^isanity. Hereditary Isanity apt to appear at .samo 
period in Children as in Parents^ On Political »nd Epidemic Insanity. I’he Cata- 
leptic State. Dreaming, Pathology of, by Evelyn. Psychology, important AVorks 
and Alomoirs on, publlalied on the Continent. Supposed Case of Demoniacal Pos- 
si’ssioii, describeil by the present sufl'erer. Paganini, what his talent iJftst him. La 
Folie Raisoniiaiitc. Lord Brougham on Pai-tial Insanity. Oennaii Pantheism. 
PiNEL, triumphant success of, in removing l?bstraint from the Insane. Poetic cha- 
racter, relation of, to the Insane state. Physical properties of matter e.ssentially 
ritalj according to Coleridge. Punishment, corporeal, .still employed in (^rand 
l^iiro. Pantheism of Ancients. Pantheiam of Philo‘^ophy and Poetiy distinguished. 
Physical and Metaphysical conditions 'fhutually opposed. Physiology intennetliate 
lietweeii Physical and Metaphysical Sciences. Idiopathic Palsy. A’isious of Tasso. 
Reverie of Tcartini. Thoomaiiia of Jeanne d’iVrc. Physiology of Reproductive 
Functions by LallkjvAnd. Ladatt on the u.se and abusg^jf Restraint in the IVeat- 
mewt of the Insane. Renovation of Body at*01iinacteric*Periods. P^ational A'iew of 
Restraint, and judicious Objections to Non-Restraint, by Alanagers of Bloomingdale 
*\sylum, Now York. Religious Melancholy of Cowper. Anecdotes of fairly life of 
Coleridge. Peculiar character of In’s Metaphysical Philosophy. The Soul an essence 
distinct from that of either Life or Mind. Cause of the Death of Shakspeare. Effect 
of N<on- Restraint in diminishing the frequency of Suicides. KJS’t on the Double 
Origin of Ideas. Cliymical Indications of Cerebral Congestiem from the state of the 
Blood. Contrast between the Poets and Sir AValter Scoi^. The Statistics an<l 
History of Bloomingdale Asylum, New A’ork. Tlio Philosophy of ^Spinoza and its 
effeefs. Remarkable Vitality of Seeds. Lunatic Asylums formerly used as Show 
Rooms. Insanity Swift. Unsuccessful attempt of ^A'ilde to establish his Sanity. 
Brief estimate of hisyj^iaracter aa% Literary AVriter and Poet. Drydeft’s potion 
of him. Dr. AV^inj^ow on the effects of Solitary Confinement on the Mind. Pecu- 
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liarities m character of Minds disposed to Suicide. Song^ the natural outburst of 
misplaced and hapless affection. The Misdeeds of Sorcj^iy in the Fifteenth Century. 
The Diffusion and Pr£>gress m Sorcery. Identity of mental character of Sorcerers 
^)yith the Hallucinations of thj Insane amongst the modems. Personal Appearance 
oV bteUa. drawn by Sir Walter Scott. F^hionable Amusement at Lima, lievolu- 
tioii in jManagement of Lunatic Asylums altogether of recent date. Tire Formulso 
Of Logic not suited to Melancholi<$ Patients. General Principle of Non-Restraint, 
first adopted at the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum. Modified forms of Crania from tight 
l>andagiDg ; illustrated by Plates. Oases illustrative of Transient Insanity. Descrip- 
tion of Lunatic Asylum at Cairo„ Tlie History of Mental Epidemics, by CALMJEf.. 
The Juvenile Delinquency and Degeneration of Upper Classes of Society. Married 
Condition strictly consonant “with Nature. Death-bed Scenes portrayed. Time of 
Death often anticipated and preparation made against. Bemonomaiiia, Historical 
and Pathological Account of. Religion considered as a moral cause of Insanity. 
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racter of the late Lord Dqdlcy. On the Physical Expression of Disease. Delirium 
IVemens, report of, as it appeared in Bloom ingdalc Asylum, New Vork. llopelcss 
character of, generidiy. The Brain the centro of the Nervous System. History of 
the lAmatio Asylum at Nantes. Description of ChaHty Hospital at Yayf Orleans. 
ITie vile and vicious Pi fictices of Nurses. Respiratory IVact of N erves of Sir Charles 
Bell called in question. Nervous influence not identical with Galvanism. The 
Hallucinations of Genius, two forms of. David Hume^ on danger to Reiison, from 
want of due control of the Imagination. Hbberden on the lucid inten'al in frenzy 
preceding Death. Character of Mulattoes. Differences between Mulattoes of 
Spanish or French extraction with Negro and Anglo-Saxon. Mania a potu rare 
amongst Span'ah, French, and Negroes. Violation of the jMoral I^aws. Belief of 
ExisiteKce of Mind and Matter rest on the same principles. Mortality amongst Men 
of Genius. The Insanity of Men of (renius. Case of Melancholy cured by severe 
bodily injuries. Abercrombie on Phantasnm of the Brain. Aubanel on the False 
Membranes of the Arachnoid. The Xssociation of Nerves. Reflections on Jeanne 
d’Arc. Absurd and dangerous fancies of the Dark Ages. Dr. Bakcbay on Life 
and Org^inization. Definition of Life by Bichat, by Coleridge. Lallemaud, 
extreme and widely extended Vange of .subjects treated by him. Af)ology for the 
Nerv'cs, by Lepevre. Effects of Blood Pressure on a Nerve, according to Bichat. 
Chymical Analysis of the Blood in the Neuroses. Curious anecdote of a rational old 
lady. Amendments df the Law ofiLunacy, remarks on, by Dr. W inflow. Five 
Propositions submitted by the Hot‘se of Lords for the l:^curity and Protection of 
Insane in Ireland. Defective state of the Law of lunacy in Ireland. Traits of the 
impetuous character of Byron. Theory of the Poetic Temperament of Burns. 
Injurious Elects of Tight Bandages on the Brain. British Journal of Psychological 
Medicine, by Dr. Winslow, encomium of, by the Socicte Medico-Psychologique de 
Paris. Report of the Hanwell Lunatie Asylum. Ca.se of Double Consciousness in 
i^sterui. Dr. Beaity on Persons found Dead. Certain singular Products of Ulvas 
(Conferva) observed and de.scribed by Bort de Bt. VrscENT. Vital Principle 
opposed to usual action of {Alysical agents on organic functions. Vitality of Fish 
after being congealed. Depressed state of i^ital Powers in Young, from sleeping 
with the Aged. Voltaire on Demoniacs. Phamtasins of a Haunted Man, by Dr. 
WiOAX. Genius, its melancholy alliance with misfortune. Early germs of Geuius. 
Eccentricity of Genius. Irritability of Genius. Professor Whewell s opinion on 
relation between Conception and Deflnitiuns. wild dithyrambic of, on fjii- 

theism. No proof whatever of spontaneous or equivocal generation. ^ITiree cases 
of Insanity from Novel Reading. Very wide dlffrsion of Madness, if credence be' 
given to popular language. Spennatorrheea, endless frauds of designing empirics in 
the treatment of ; perfect cure of, by application of nitrate of silver. Compression 
of the Head in eai^' life, absurd habit of the French. Edilin, Doctor of the Sorbqpne, 
first open Preacher against Sorcery, His Punishment. France, Suicides in. Fichte, 
his fundamental Priruiples of Philosophy. Extensive and gross Delusions of the 
Fifteenth Century. Elirenberg denies any unequivocal instance of Spontancoua 
Generation. Gfend Principle of Equalization in Nature. On Hypochondriasw. 
llie Law of Lunacy. On Suicides and Verdicts of Felo-de-se. Politics and Insanity. 
Autobiog^ftpby of the Insafce. On Cretinisiifc Capital Punishments. , British 
LUMRtlc Asylums. Analysis of Crime. The Passions >iedi(^I^^«onsidere4 Treat- 
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ment of Insanity, ancient and modem, Jtoral State of Society. Anatoi^^f the 
Human Brain. Insanity of Advanced lafe. Annals of Medico-Psychology, Dr. 
Tlitchman on the Patholo^of Insanity. The Humaif Mind in pome of its Medical 
Asperts. Insanity froni the use of Ohlorofonn. Supposed Demoniacal Possession.^ 
Religious Insanity. Causes, cure, and prevention of Idiocy. Dr. Davy’s 
Pathology. ^ On restraint and seclusion in the treatment of the Insane. Popular 
errors mative to Insanity. Eational treatment the incurable Insane. Physio^ 
logy of the Brain. Colney Hatch Asylum. Prench Law of Lunacy. Dyce Sombre 
on the English Law of Lunacy. Case of Pyromania. History and present state of 
Lunatic Asylums. Moral treatment of the Insane. Homicidal Insanity. Coif« 
fusions of the Insane. Sudden recovery from Ihsanity, Statistics of American 
Hospitals. Mixed Insanity, or Reason and Madness. Notes of a recent visit to 
several French Asylums^ On Taedium Vitae. Morbid Anatomy of the coverings of 
the Brain, Trial of Pate. 


CRITICAL ^OPINIONS. 

/ The Xianoet. 

« The first number of this Journal elicited fVom * The Lancet’ (vol. i. 1848, p. 234) this 
remark, that in it there was *no lack of materials, no deficiency of interest or instruction.’ 
On the publication of a third 'quarterly number, wiMi further opportunisms before us of 
c.siimating the capabilities and prospects of our new contemporary, we spoke in still stronger 
terms of approval of the nfi)de in which it had been conducted, and of commendation to 
the notice of our readers, ('The Lancet,* toI. ii. 1848, p. 313.) There therefore remains 
now very little more to do tlian to announce tiie publication of the first annual ^li^c. 
consisting of four quarterly numbers of the Journal op Psychological Medicine, in a 
very convenient and liandsome form. It contaiu8| under tlieir respective headings, a series 
of elaborate analytical reviews of original communications of interest and importance, on 
subjects connected with mental diseases,— of translations from foreign languages, — of cases 
illustrating various points in the law of insanity, — including miscellaneous notices and 
correspondence on subjects connected with the objects of the journal. It would be invidious 
to name particular essays or persons where all obtain excellence. Suffice it, therefore, to say, 
that Dr. Winslow has proved liimself qualified for the performance of tlic onerous duties 
which lie has undertaken ; and ho has been ver>' fortunate^ ^ the choice of his fellow- 
labourers. No one can doubt the necessity of devot^ig a large slmre of attention to the 
, investigation of cerebral diseases— !% share beyond that which could be appropriated to their 
study in the pages of the journals wl^ch include the ^tended field of pathology ot large ; 
there therefore is abundant room tor ocenpation by a jonnial such as the one before us. 
This place could not have been better filled than it is at present, and there can be no doubt 
that Dr, Winslow’s successful labours will be suitably appreciated by all who teSeaii interest 
ill the pathology and treatment of diseases of the brain.” 

■9 

Tbe IMCedloal Gazette. 


“Dr. Winslow deserves great credit for the ability and perseverance which ho has* dis- 
played in editing the Journal of P0tchological ]1Iedicsni3. There is no one of the 
numbers yet published which does not oont^n papers of great value in reference to mental 
pathology; and the articles on the mcdicar jurisprudence of insanity are partlcnlariy de- 
sendng of pernsal. We have reasod to know that this journal is now consulted by lawyers 
on the subject of homicidal insanity ; and medical practitioners, who venture to give evi- 
<len<^ on trials for murder, must be prepared tbr a close investi^^pation into their acquaint- 
ance with modem medical doctrines. Althonglf tlie journal us devoted specially to the 
suUiectofiusanity, it is really deserving of the support of all medical men who take an 
fait^est in the progress of m^ical science.” « 

inhe HiPdttoal Tlinez* 

“We have great pleasure in directing the attention of all those who take an interest in 
the stddy of the vast and Interesting field ofmental phenomena to Da Winslow’s Journal. 
Many of the artides which it contains are of great value, whether gnalyxed as scientific or 
literary productions. It has also a charm, which is not always the distinguishing t^ature 
of quarterly periodicals, — it presents a feast of rich variety to the reader, Hhd often with so 
much fastc, elegance, and solid Instruction, that in perusing its pages we are apt to forget 
we are in tlie depths ^ profound philosophical research, enjqying the luxury of dear and 
comprehensive views on matters of tUb greatest possible importance to the dive^fied 
interests and rdations^b^ffimanlty. Hitherto such subjects have generally been treated in 
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amiumcF^atli^r ^ tbs» to Ji tlU» tl»#Nioee. tha «dge of tlie cup is not only 

S9m^9i^d* but 4^ otit m io blende, that there are few persons, 

learned or t«ha m a?hol6b not at a draughty but in 

ftoM ^d ;rB|ieated doSjt^,4W been greater. A j^oitous 

of yaHtft^, ^ ii^^Mla^h^niatlo!). is^eertainly one of 

tba elgaACfbel^tl^of tgt trust WUL secure for it a deservedly 

vdde . D; thlue, ]^#avi:^ to irbi<m we have not yet oSndtd* It i» the 

mt in «mtiy> and opens up inqniitts ninpi^stionably 

amonj^t dbe tnost Ijeopit^t that joanengitfe, t^e attention df man. It mufrt; gite an lm> 
pulse to ^leng^'tbomta of wbfeb are at ftrosent eot^ of o^Moutatlpn. . . . xbr. Forbes 

Wiiidow Is a Jib^eicnis and edtttpsNbdhg plOno^. add we extend to him our dlneere mite of 
approhatiO&« llbirlSt eheuf Mm lii intaie bppe to help Mm, ^e has one of tiro 
most emential qmidities of fm abte editor he has the taSte and jadgm«nt to conned himself 
with those who arefhe best dtted to catty out Ms views. It isnoamaU mhrit for one in his 
position to difltJngtilsh and secure ilio$e tidents, In the oo>operatm of Ms labours, wliich are 
p« udiaily qualified for the onerous ta^ he has imposed on himself.** 


FotirsiAi 0f BKaaioino. 

** We cordially recommend this quarterly periodical to all who arU interested fn the im- 
portant. and often infiioate, questions wMch anse in connexion with the abnonnal condi- 
tion of the bnmau mind. Dr. Winslow*8 iitenury qualiflCfutions, combined ^snth his daily 
occupation in the aucoessfhl treatment of the insane, eminmWly qualify him for the office of 
editor j and Judging firom the general excellence of the articles in this volume, we infer, that 
the st^of cont^bntors Is not unworthy of thdr leader. The papers consist of Analytical 
Reviews ; Original' Memoirs; Translc^ons; Trials bearing upon the medical jurisprudence 
of insanity; lil!Wllaneotis Notices; and Correspondence. In succeeding Numbers we 
expect to have frequent occasion, in the * Digest of the Journals/ to introduce to our readers 
valuable information* gleaned from Dr. Winslow’s pages.** 


c ( Westminster Xtewlew. 

« Under the able editorship of Dr. Wit slow.’* 

!i»ie aieHe. 

** This Journal stands by itself in British periodical literature. It interferes with no 
existing magazine. It taltes under Its special and exclusive care the higher and mon^ 
ennobling department of mediciA philosophy — ^tbat which deals with the spiritual portion 
of our betog, and demonstrates how intimately associated are the phyncal enditnuUaf parts 
of man's mysterions organization. The subject of medical metaphysics never before was so 
ably, so philosophically^ aftd so practically treated. The practical tendency of all the 
articles Is one of their great recommendations. Dr. Bc’uslow has euceessfully established 
that it is possible to throw a fascinating charm about the driest and apparently the most 
abstruse and uninteresting sections of scientific researcTwvhs., the philosophy of the human 
mind. The essays on the disorders of the mind are replete with valuable practical tacts, 
and establi^^hat Dr. Wimdow possesses something beyond a mere theoretical and book 
knowledge of the human mind in its healthy and deranged state. Engaged actively lor 
many years in inveetigtttihg the wonde^ifiil changes whiidi the intellect undergoes when 
under the dominion of Msense, and in administering, by means of physical and moral agents 
to tlri cure and aUbtriation of mental derangement at the bedtide of those afflicted with the 
most appalling of human mqladics, we are ^ot astoMsUed ai the degree of attention 
which we understand Dr. Winslow’s practical observations on the medical, moral, and 
judicial treatment of the insane have receivc<r st tiie hands of the British and Foreign 
physiologists.” 

SHilillii Q^sanerly jronnial of USedtelsio# 

« The Quarterly * JoumriiL o? Fstchoj^icai:^ Mnnxoivn Asrif Msstal PATHOLr'OY,' 
edited by Dn. Foubes Winslow, continue to uphold the high charactcur wlilch it attained 
at its commencement. The numbers for April and Jttijr «re rich In valuable matter. 
Altogetlie^tUis periodical is ouC which is eminently dsa^’vtng of the * golden opinion ’ <t 
has won for the able and honest splidt in which it is conducted. We heattUy wish it every 
success, and strongly recommend ft to the notice of tiiose migitged In the paitienlar line of 
ptofrsBkmal practice to which it is specially devoted.** ^ 

PxMishsd, I. Ih md IJL <^f The Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine^ eopiom Indim, 
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THE QUEEN’.S COLLEGE. 


GEHEKAJ. DESteN OF IBE COUEGE 

In 1824, Mr. Sands Cox entertained the idea of forming a School of Modicine a&d 
Surgery for Birmingham and the Midland Counties f with that view ho prepared hims^ 
by foreign tmvel, inspecting the plans and coarse of Study pursued on the Continent, • 
oxanyuing the Schools, Hospitals, Museums and Laboratories in Franco, Germany 
Italy, and comparing them, with the systems pursued and plans of study prevailing ia 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

In 182G, Mr. Cox rotun^d to his native town, and in 1828 succeeded in opening a 
Medical School at Birmingham, with the sanction, advice and support of the Brs. 
Jolinstones and other able and influential Professional friends and coadjutors. 

By degrees Mr. Cox enlarged his views, taking advantage of every opportunity of im- 
provement and of every suggestion wliich was made for the Advancement of his objects,. 
cncouiMgcd donations of money and books, and aided by valuable contributions to liis 
nm‘'eum ancnil^ary. Till at lenaf.!! he attracted the notice of that great^ndgood philan- 
thropist Dr.Warnefcrd, who by warm friendship and liberal grants of money, enabled 
IVIr. Cox to turn his Medical School into a College, to wliich Her Majesty the Queen Las 
b('cn pliM'-od to grant a Eoyal Charter of incorporation; soon after the College was 
cnhi.'fd, and divided into two ‘departments, the J^^nior department p]^aring students 
for OiiUriiig u]>on their medical studies in the Senior department witl^gM|ter ad\an- 
tage. Otlior departments, under the sanction of a supplemental Charter aim the Royal 
wariMiit, were quiclvly added, till by rapid steps Mr. Sands Cox has been enabled to 
complete (thanks to Dr. Warneford’s continued muniflccnec) a combined sy^ti^n of 
education in jiU its branches, suitable in the Jrst instance to the wants of Parents 
and (riwrdians of youth in Birmmgham and the Midland Counties. But not 
only so. T^he system la capable of any* extenSion : — it may become a tTniversity, 
profiled it meets with the support of the Public. 

VV itU that view the following prospectus has been dVawn up witli the humble hope 
that, by the Blessing of Ood, the usefiilness of the ihstirution, as an mstrument of 
Keligioua training, may be extended. 

Signed ^ the ordSr of the Council, 

CSuncil Room, ^ JAMES THOMAS LAW, 

June 11, 1851. Yioe-Principal, 


THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OP THE COLLEGE. " 

In all tbc arrangemenls which have been made,^hose who have had the direction of tho 
affau s of the College have kept their eyes fixed upon the system which has stood tlie 
toil of ‘'O long ox|)ericncc, and received the sanction of so many great and gifted ftiinds, 
as exiting and in vigorous operation in our ancient Universities, still not restricting 
flieraselves from such modifications as timiftand circumstances liare rendered necessary. 
On tins principle they have maintained, together with the kindred Inslitution of £ing*a 
College, in London, that every system of general education for the youth of a Chns- 
tifin ccwimunity ought t<f comprise instruction in tho Christian Reli^n as an indis- 
penswble part, without which the acmiisiiion 5f other bratidies of knowledge will be 
eoi^ucivo neither to the happiness of the individual, nor the welfitre of the State. 


THE PARTICULAR OBJECTJ:} OP THE COXXEGE. 

The objects of the College are, — • 

I. — ^To prepare Medical Students, by a complete course of(Pwfessional Education 
in all tho BranchcMS of Medicine and Surgewand the Auxiliary Sciences, with Collegiate 
disciplijw, for becoming Candidates for tho degrees of M.B., and M J),,*in the University 
of London,— for the Diploma of tho Royal College of Surgeons,— and for the Licence 
of the Society of Apouie^ios, withoi* ahy residence elsdwhere. • 

n. — To prepare StudiSSs in a Department of General Literature, for the degrees of 
B. A., 8ftd M. A., in the University of Xondon, by the syetematio teaching of Classics 
and Math^atics, a&d the other required branches of instruction. ^ 


in.-“To provide CdOieglale Instmotion, tjith Collegiate Bisciplme, for Students it 
tbe Dep^ments of Law, Arcliitcciare and CiTil Engiueering, * 

XV.— x>' provide Preparatory InBtructicn, with appropriate Collegiate Discipline, for 
Junior Students, for two years, in a Junior Department. 

V. — To combine with the a^ve Studies, (with a vfew of mating Students good 
Cliristiaus, as well as 'Welhinformed Members of Society, and able practitioners in Law, 
Medina, Architecture, and Oiidl Engineeri^), Lectures on Church History, Christian 
EthiS;%td the Doctrines of the Church of ^j^gland. 

yX. — To prepare Students for Holy Orders in a Department of Theology, specially 
endowed by the Eey. Dr. Wamefora. 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE COLLEGE. 

The College is divided into five Senior and one Junior Departments. The senior depart* 
ments consisting, first, of Students residing within the College, for whom are provided 
rooms, board, and tutelary superintendonco 5 secondly, of ni>n-rc 8 idcnt Students, living 
with their Parents and Guardians, or in lodgings approved by the Council, and under 8 \ich 
relations as the Oouncil shall thii^k fit, who attend lectures in CoUego daily and the 
College Chapel at morning and afternoon service on Sundays. The Junior department 
consisting partly of resident Students in the College Buildings at the Crescent, 
under the charge 'of tutors chosen by the Council, such Students dining 
in attending the College Chapel on Sundays, and attending Le**tiire 8 daily, in 
dossios. Mathematics, the Modem Languages, andDra wing, and partly of non-resident 
Student^ under the regulations hereafter set forth. 

v*<?m of Bequeti to Queen*s College, Birmingham,. 

Eon Peesonjli. Estate. ‘ 

I ^ve and bequeath to the Treasurer for the time being, the sum of £> 
be pa(d free of Legacy duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I 
cha^e with the payment of legacies to (^Imritable uses. 


to 

can lawfully 


Form of u Deed of Gift to the Qiteen*^ College, for the foundation of Prizes, Scholar^ 
ships, Fellowsaips, Professorships, or for other Purposes of the College* 

For Bsaxi ebtatsw 

lEnhenturr, made on the day of between A. B. of 

the one part, and the Principal and Council of the Queen*s College at Birmingham, of 
the other part. 2iib^tra&^he said A. B. is desirous of conveying and assuring the 
lands and nereditamen^ hereinafter i^articularly mentioned, by way of gift, for the use 
< of the Queen’s College. And the sa'd Principal and Council nave agreed with the said 
A. B. to accept a conveyance thereof for the purposes aforesaid. £tob) tffls Snhenture 
fnCtnrssrtbi that in consideration of the premises, the said A. B. doth by this deed, 
sealed and dci^vered in the presence of the two credible persons whose names arc here- 
unto subscribed as attesting witnesses, and which deed is intended to be enrolled in 
Her Majes^’s High Court of Chane^, within six calendar months next after the 
execution thereof, pursuant to the statute in such case made and provided, grant, alien, 
conref, and confirm unto the said Principal and Council of the said Queen’s College, 
and tneir successors, mi (describe the ^ds) and their appurtenances, and all the 
estate ri^t, title, and interest of him the said A. B. in and to the said lands, heredita- 
ments, and premises $ to have and to hold the same unto and to the use of the said 
Principid and Council of the said Queen’s College, and their successors, in trust, for the 
benefit of the saM Queen’s Collie. And it is hereby agreed/by and l^tween ihe said 
parties hereto, that this deed is intended to, ana the same shall, take effect in possession, 
for the purpose aforesaid, immediately firom and after the making thereof, and is and 
hhall be wHhout any ^wer of revocation, reservation, trust, condition, ImiitaUou, 
clause or agreement whatsoever, for the benefit of the said A. B., or of any person 
ot* persons clainodng imder him. 

In witness, Ac. 

It is enacted by the staj^te 9, Geo. II. 0 . 86 , That no lands or tenements, or money to 
"bo laid out thereon, shall be given lor or charged with any charitable uses what- 
soever, unl.»B by deed indented, executed in presence of two witnesses, twelve 
*^Cidendkr months before the death of the Donor, and enrolled in the Court of 
"Ch^cery within six months after its ex^uiiOn, (except stocks in the Public 
. "Pwds, which may be transferred within six monthu^nsvious to the Donor’s 
' >**aeath,) and unless such gifts be mode to take effect immediately and be without 
. ** power of revocation j and that all other gifts shall be void,’' •; 



JUXIOB DEFAETMENTS OF MEDICINE AND 
SURCERT, ARTS’ A GENERAL UTERATUl^E. 

THE COTTNOIt OJ thb QUEEITS OOLI^Ovb, dsefly impressed with the 
importance ofimproying the preliminary education of4heir Students in Modid^and 
general Literature, liaye established 3‘tinior Departments of the College, ia^!^r to 
afford Students entrusted to their care the adrantego of receiving instruction in Littin, 
Clrcek, and Mathematics, (with the modem Languages and Sciences,) from Tutors 
of University Education, carefully selected for their abilities and acquirements. # 
Iji'o particular ago is fixed for the admission of Students, provided they liave gone 
through the elementary training of a Classical School, and can produce testimoniaLi 
of their good conduct at such School, 

The Students will be pnomoted accorMg to their diligence and acquirements ; but 
it is very desirable that Medical Students sliould be ready for matriculation and for 
receiving indentures, when required, by the time J^ey have reached the age of sixteen, 
in order that they may offer themselves for the degrees ofthcUniversity of London, the 
Diploma the* Royal College of Surgeons, and the license of the Society of 
Apothecarigs, by the time they have attained the age of twenty ^no ; after which they 
may commener practice. ' • • « 

As the Society of Apotheemes in London requires the production of indentures 
from candidates of their having served an apprenticeship of five years, previous to 
examination ; and as candidates for their certificates must have attained the full age 
of twenty-one years j and as^thc course of study in the Senior I^partment of the 
Queen’s College occupies less than three years for its completion ; it is evident 
that Medical Students at the Queen’s College should be at least two years in the Junior 
Department, and should qualify themselves for being advanced to the Senior 
Department at the age of eighteen. « t 

The most important and valuable privilege ^f receiving indentures without premium, 
is offered to Students of the Queen’s College 1^ Professor Sands Cox, F.R.S. This 
privilege is most important and valuable j mr, m addition to the pecuniary aid which 
it affords, it relieves Students from the danger of those vexatious, If not degrading 
services, to which apprentices have too frequently been found subjected. 

Purther, the Conned beg leave to assure their &icfids, that no pains will bo spared 
by them to improve, by aU moans, the tone of moral and religious feeling, and to 
raise the btandard of proficiency among the Students ; to fit thorn, as gentlemen, 
ibr filling, with credit to themsejj^es and advantfigo to the pifblio, any post to which 
they may be called. ^ • 

A Tutor, a graduate of Cambrioge, in Holy Orders, resides within the walls of the 
College, to whom is entrusted by the Council the superintendence of all resident 
Students, under strictly Collegiate Discipline. * 

RtJI^ES AHD KEfirLATIOlfS. 

The Students to attend Divine Service on Sundays in the College Chapel, end also 
the Warden’s lectures and examinations on subjects of Divinity and Morals during the 
week. The business of each day to conllnence with Prayers. The hours of attendance 
on Lectures to be from eight o’clock, a.m., until noon, and from Ihi'ce o’clock until 
five, p.m. A Register of the attendance and tlie general conduct of the students ta 
be kept by the Wardeif and Tutors, ajd periodical Reports to be transmitted to parents 
and guardians. Previously to the close of eSch session aA oxaniiuation to be hmd end 
prizes awarded, to be distributed at the Annual General Meeting of Oovernors. The 
names of Students who come into College after eight o’clock in the winter, and nine 
o’clock in the summer, p.m., to be enterAiin a IxSik to be kept by the porter, with 
tbo hour at which they come in. lio Student to be absent fr^m College any night 
during*his residence, without the expi'oss permission of tlio Senior Tutor. In case of 
infringement of the rules and regulations of the College, the*Scnior Tutor shall have 
power to ciiforce the same, by restraint of hours, and % UterAy exercises called impo- 
sitions, In any case in which the Senior Tutor shall consider ruftication necessary, 
ho shall confer writh the Warden, and the Warden and Senior Tutor together may 
rusticate for any pfriod not exceeding two months. • Whenever the Senior Tutor 
considers dismissal or Sf^ulsion necessary, ho Is to confer with the Warden and Dean 
of the Pacttlty, and they shall I’eporl the same in writing to the Council, togelhor with 
u detaued statemcRt ol the circumstances^ 



c TWO TEAES’ COURSE OE STUDY. 

The course of study pr^ares Students for undergoing, at the conclusion of the first/* 
or second year, an Examination for Matriculation at tlio UniTersity of London j and 
also the Examination of the Societj?*of Apoth^caciw* 

WKST YEAB. 


SECOND YBAB. 


WINTER TERM. 

% 

SUMMER TERM. 

B*9a.m. 

^10 

10—12 

3- 4P.M. 

4— 6 

Latin & Greek 
Mathematics 
Materia Medka 
Dissections 
Latin A Greek 

The CLasL^^Tutorl 
“Kie Math. Tutor 
(Hio Medi. Tutor 
The Medi. Tutor 
The CLisl, Tutor 

B-9A.M. 

9— 10 

10— 12 
^-3p.m. 
3—4 

Latin k Greek 
Mathematics 
Materia Mediea 
B9tany 

LsOu A Greek 

The Clasl. Tutor 
The Math. Tutor 
The M^di. Tutor 
Tjje Medi. Tutor 
The Clasl. Tutor 


I^turee on Church History will be delirered once a week by the Senior Tutor. 

The Students of the Junior Department are attended ,by a French Master for one 
hour twice a wesV^ and the same by tSerman and Drawing Masters, at the option of 
paroits and guardians. Subject to these conditions, alt#jdance of students at the 
dasBOB will be enforced. 

COLLEaE EXPENCES AKD TEBMS OF TUITION. 

^ ^ FIBST YEAE. SECOND YEAR. 

College Fees £5 0*0 College Fees £5 0 0 

Commons, Refeidcnce, Ac. Ac. 4S 0^0 Commons, Residence, Ac, Ac. 48 0 0 

Classics 4 4)0 Classics ... 4 1 0 

Mathematics ... ... 4 4 0 Mathematics ... ... 4 4 0 

Chemistry and Botany ... ^3 3 0 Materia Medica 3 3 0 

French 3 3 0 French 3 3 0 

German •.« ... * • 3 8 0 German ... ..r 3 3 0 

Drawing *'** 3 3 0 Dispensing 3 3 0 

Tlie payments for Commons, Resicfshice, Ac. Ac. tO/ be made by three instahnentr, 
£18 on (October Ist, £18 on Januarj> 1st, and £12 pn May 1st, every year. 

Non-resident Students to be admiseible annually to the junior department. Such 
Non-resident Students to pay the College fee, and the usual charge for tuition in such 
classes as Ihe;^ attend. 

Students who desire to participate in^tlic benefits of the College for a more hmilod 
period, are also admissible' on special appheation to the Council, on the like payment 
of the jinnual (Allege fee, and the usual charges for tuition in such Claeses as they attend. 

Non-i«eident Students, whil'* within the walls of the College, to bo subject in every 
respect to its rulcs'and discipline. Such Nonresident Students, at other times, to bo 
under the control of tllcir parents and guardians, or the Senior College Tutor. 

PRIZES IN THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibitions. — T he university of London offers two ;(gihibitionB of £30 each, 
for two years, to the candidates who shell respectively distinguish themselves xfiost iu 
Classics, and in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

o PRIZES. — The University of London offbrs two Prizes of £5 each, to candidates 
who shall r&epectively distinguish themselres most in Chemistry, and in Botany or 
Zoology. And the Qujsen’s College offers to its Students the Piercy Pnzo of £6 ds. 
for ptrofieiency in German, and the Webster Prize of £5 6 b. for French, Pnzes of 
Books are also usually given by the Warden and Tutors, to the most deserving Btudenta 
in the several classes, i 

NOTICE. 

Previous to admission in October next. Students about to enter thoo Junior 
Department will be regtuired to give one month’s notice to the ^Dean of the Faculty, 
and to/orwd a testimonial df good conduct atfl qualifications, land before admission^ 
wpl bo /.xamined by the Warden, in the construing and par%g of a Greek and Latia 
author ; in Arithnietio of integers and vulgar fractions, and in ^tho elements of the 
Englisli language and History* 
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DEPABTMENT OF HEDICmE AUD SUBGEBi. 


Tho system of study puwrued in tlua department eomtitutM a complet^ course of 
Collegiate, Medical, and Surmcal Education. The lectures qualii^ for examination for 
the Diplomas of the Royal College of Surgeons and th^ Society of Apothecaries, with- 
out any residence elsewhere. ^ 

Students who have passed through the Jtmior Depd^ment of this College^amj^aTe 
there in duo course matriculated at the tTniversity of London, may present fjg^Snselves 
for the first M.B. examination at the end of tl^fir drst year in the Senior Medical 
Department. At tho end of tho second year, matriculated Students who deferred this 
examination at i^e University of London, have again the opportunity of presenting 
th^selvcs. At the end of third year. Students are eligible for the M.B* Degree 
in the University of London, for the Diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and for the License of the Socie^ of Apothecaries. 

A Tutor in holy orderf, a Graduate of Oxford, resides within the walls of tho College 
to whom is committed by tho Council the superintendence of all resident students, 
strictly under Collegiate discipline, and also the furveillance of Non-resident Students* 

COLLEGE REGULATIONS., 

Every Student to pay the/knnual College Fee of £5, to subferibe his name in 
tho Obligation book, and to sign a declaration that he will regularly and diligently 
pursue bis studios. To attend Prayers daily, and on Sunday Divine Service in the 
Cliapel, and also tho garden’s Theological Lectures and examinations. To have 
furnished rooms with commons in College. wear tho Academissil Dress whenever 
he appears in Hall, or at Bectures, and in tho College Chapel. The names of Students 
who come into the College after ten o’clock, p.m., to be entered in a book, to be kept 
by tho Porter, with the hour at which they come in. No Student to be absent from 
(\illege any night during his residence without the express permission of thd Senior 
Tutor. • 

RESTRAINTS AND PENALTIES OF STUDENTS.—In caso of the infringement 
or neglect* of tho College Regulations by any Student resident in any department, the 
Senior Tutor has the power of enforcing the observance of the same. By restraint of 
hours. By literary exercises, called impositions. By suspension. In any case in 
which suspension is necessary, the Senior Tutor shall inform the several Professors, in 
order that the attendance of such Student at Lecture bo discontinued, and his certifi- 
cate disallowed. By rustication. The power of rusticaliSn Jor a period not exceeding 
•two months, to be vested in the^Wanrde and S^ior Tutor, or in tho absence or illness 
of either of them, in the Dean of^he Faculty alid tho Warden or Senior Tutor. By 
dismissal or expulsion. In any case in which the Senior Tutor do consider dismissal or 
expulsion necessary, ho is to confer with the Warden and the Dean of the Faculty, and they 
shall report tho same in writing to the Council, together with a detailfd statement of 
the circumstances, and tho Council after doUj|jeration thereupon, shall communicate its 
decision to tlio Senior Tutor, and such decision shall be final. 

^0 PREVENT STUDENTS INCURRING DEBT BEYOND TUEIR MEANS. 
I^ch parent or guardian on placing a Student at tho ^College, is to inform thS W'arden 
what sum it is contemplated by such parent or guardian to allow such Student for 
expenses beyond the necessary and direct payments of tho College, Tradesmen to be 
periodically cautioned by a public notice in suitable terms, not to allow of the purchasp^ 
of articles on credit, without the express sanction of parents or guardians, or of tho 
Seifior Tutor. Through tho mc^um oi^the same notice, all tradesmen’s bills for 
articles supplied to tne Students, shall be regularly delivered to tho Senior Tator and 
^forwarded by him to tho parents and guardians at tho end of every term. All cases 
of extravagance which become known to the Tutors, shall immediately Jbo reported to 
the Council, and by the Council forwarded to the parents or guardians. Every Student 
proved throe times to the OouncU to have incurred debt l^yond his means shall be 
dismissed. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES. — The College Expenses, inefoding Commons, Chamber 
Rent and Servants’ Wages, but exclusive of College fees, will not exceed £50 for the three 
tcrnyi, Tho Students breakfast in the Hall at seven, a.m., have refreshment at twelve, 
din© at five, p-m., have coffee at eight, p.m. The payments to be made by three instal- 
ments, vi*., £19 oA the first of October, £18 on the first of Januat^, and’ £14 on the 
ilrst of May. Every-Ateudent will bo expected to provide himself with Chamber Linen^ 
ln|ge and small 3Uver Fork, and a Table Spoon and Tea Spoon. ^ 
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THE WINTEE SESSION 

wmu ooumsscB' ooioiBB i, im. 


ASJBBOSfCr OF THS TISS^S AlfB.StTBOICAIi ANATOMF.— Fsotbmob 
Saitds Cox, Fellow of t}ie*Bojal College of Surgeons of SngLand. 

* Senior Surgeon to the Que©n*L Hospital. 

These Lectures will embrace the General Anatomy of the Tissues of the human 
body* : a series of demonstrations of the various regions of tlie body, viewed in their 

S raotical relation to the most important operations in Suivery, will also be given, 
lustrated by recent dissections, and by an ext^ive museum of pr^arations, drawings, 
oasts, and models. * 


HBSORIPTITE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY AND COMPABATIVE 
ANATOMY. — PB;p9ESS0B Pabkeb, Fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons 
of England. ^Surgeon to the ^ueen*a ^,ospital. ^ 

ITbis Course will comprehend the Descriptive Anaton^ of the various organs of tlio 
body, their physical properties, connexions, and functions. They will bo illustrated by 
recent dissections, chawings and microscopical observations. 



PEACTIOAL ANATOMY, WITH SDPEBINTENDENCE OF 
' • DISSECTIONS.— Mb. David Boltok, M.B.C.S. 

These demonstrations ^re intended ‘to form a complete Course of instruction in 
Practical Anatomy. The Students wilfbe directed in their studies in the Anatomical 
Boom, daily, by tile Demonstrator and tbe Besident Medical Tutor. 


CHEMISTRY, — Pboeessor Shaw, Fellow of tlio Boyal Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, Member, of Iho Cbemij^al Society of London. ; 

Tliese Lectures will include the gen^^ral principles^f Chemical Science,, and its con- 
nexion with Medicine and the Natural Sciences. The Laboratory will be opened 
during the Winter and Summer Sessions, for the reception of those who may wish to 
be instructed iSr Analysis, and the Applications of Chemistry to the Aris. 


PBIJfOIPLES AlfD FHAOTICE OF MEDICINE.— Pbofissoh Epeuis, Mlfc. 
(Edin.) Physician to the Gtneral Hospital. Pbofessob James Joun3tone, M.D. 
(Cantab.) Fellow of the Boyal College of Physicians, London, Senior Physician 
to the General Hospital. 

The system adopted in these Lectures will bo founded as much as possible oi^the 
present improved state of Pathological Anatomy, and whenever it is practicable, recent 
morbid specimens will be presented to the*class. 


y 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY.— Phoibssob Sands Cox, F.E.S, 

Tbe Course will embraefe the Theory of inflammation in general, its terminations and 
treatment ; inflammation Of the various ti.'^8ue^ of the body, terminations and treatment. 
Specific inflammation, vhs. Scrofula, Cancer, Syphilis, and Fungoid disease, terminations 
and treatment ; Leaioiis of Continuity ; Lesions of Contiguity ; Diseases of the* Kyo 
o^rations ;^Eiemcntmy And Mlijior ^rations \ Gffliei*al operations)^ or those practised 
with i^erAnc^to emo or more partiewar tissues ; Special operakis>jis or those practised 
upon complete orgatia in paicticular re^ons of the body \ Plastic and Subcutaneous 
operations. c , * 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 

WU:.L OOMMENQB MAT 1, 1862, 

f ------------ 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS.— sAnnii,"V^EiaHXiM.D.. (Edin.) 
Ui D., D.O.L. Fhjftidati to tb© Queen’ft Hospit&b Senior IPhysic^tt^the 
CTeneral Dispensary. Pbofessos KK(wa.BB, FX.8., Fellow of the BoyS^Uego 
of Surgeons of England. Surgeon to the Quin’s HospitaJ. i 

To illustrate this Course, specimens of the various articles of the Materia Medica^ in 
their natural state, will be exhibited and described ; attached to this departme^ 
is a* Museum of Materia M^ea, to which the Students have access under 
regulations. 

MIDWIFERY AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDBEN.—Pbopessob 
Bbbby, Surgeon to the Magdalen Asylum. ^ 

These licctures will be illustrated by an extensive museuiu of preparations of embry- 
ology and d^eased structures connected with the subject of the Course. This Course 
will also be ^delivered during the ensuing Vl^nter Session. * 

GPhe Midwif^y department of the Qiieen^s Hospital is under the Imiinecliato super- 
intendence of the Professor of Midwifery. 


FORENSIC MEDICINl^-— Phovessoe Johk Bpx Dattes, M.D., (Edin.) Licentiate 
of the Royal College ctf Physicians, London. (Extra urbem.) Seffior Phjsician to 
the Queen’s Hospital. ^ 

Tlie object of this Course is to teach the knowledge and conduct which are required 
by the Medical Witness preparatory to a pubhc Examination in the Courts of*LAw, to 
indicate the quealiona in Phasic, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutics, 
upon which the Authorities are accustomed Jo seek aid from Medical Men. The 
ivjiplication of tests to the detection and analysis of poisons will especially be demon- 
strated by experiments. 

BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.—Peopessob Knowles, F.L.S. 

For the illustration of this Course the Lecturer has fomyd an extensive Herbarium ; 
a^d through the liberality of the Committee ofthiPBotanical and Horticultural Society, 
the Students have free access to tlfbir extensive Gardens, accompanied by the Professor. 
Botunieal excursions wiU be occa jh i ylly made during the Course. 


MEDICAL THTOR.— Me, Chables Pabbet, M.R.O.Sr 

The Medical Tutor is resident in College, fof the purpose of assisting the Students 
in their studies. He is required to devote exclusively the whole of his trnie to the 
Students. It is Lis especial province to prepare the /uiyor Students, non-residbnt as 
well as resident, for the matriculation examination of the XTniversity of London. To 
devote daily a certain number of hours to*tho Senior Students, non-resident as well as 
resident, m the dissecting room, and to examine from time to time on the subjects of 
the various Lectures. 

• * T r ^ 

REGULATIONS' OF THE ATTENDANCE OF STUDENTS AT LECTURE, 

X book shall be kept by each Professor, specifying the limes of attondqnco ef oaclf 
Student, such book to be laid before the Cduneil at their monthly meetings. 

Previously to the commencement of every Lecture the Professor shall call over the 
names of the Students. 

Each Professor shall keep a register of the time of commoneSment and duration of 
each of his Lectures, such register to be laid before the Councifof each monthly Board. 

The ^^fessors, Tutors, and Masters shall forward to the Warden ieven days before 
the end of each term, their registers of attendance, or a terminal report of the atten- 
dance, conduct, and paogress of each l^udcnt in their respective Cltissee and depart- 
ments, from which det^ a Gelieraf Report shall be drawn up by the Warden and 
subiiitted to the Council, and copies of the Reports on each Student fthall befo^'Brded 
by the Warden to t4e Parent or Guardian of each Stud(?nt. 
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NOJ^-XtESIDENT STUDENTS.— Non-resident Students are admissible, and may 
reside with their parents or guardians, or with a relation or friend selected by their/ 
parents « guainiians, and approved by the" Council. The Senior Tutor in each 
department is authorised to enquire into the habits and general conduct of such 
Out-Studonts at their respective residences, and to report to the Council thereupon at 
the end of every term. Oat-Stndents, if members of thet Church of England, will bo 
required to attend the Garden's weekly Theological liocture, and Divine service in the 
UoUsw^hapel every Sunday, uhless the parent or guardian of the Student requests the 
attendee of such Student at his own place of Worship. If the Student be attached to 
an^ other communion, he will be expected to attend at the place of Worship belonging 
thereto ©very Sunday. Non-resident Students will be allowed to dine in the College 
^all, either regularly w occasionally, on giving such notice, and paying such sum, as 
am he fixed by the Council. 


FEES EOK LEOTUBES. - 



Single Course. 

Perpetual. 

Anatomy and Physiology . . . 

£6 6 0 

£10 10 0 

Anatomical Demonstrations 

... . a 8 0 

... 5 5 0 

Chemistry ... 

6 6 0 

... 9 9 0 

Materia Medica 

... • 4 4 0 

6 5 0 

Botany ... 

8 3 0 

'660 

Medicine ... ' ... 

4 4. 0 

- ^'770 

Surgery 

Z 3\ 0 

6 6 0 

Forensic Medicine ... 

3 3 0 

6 6 0 

Midwifery 

3 3 0 

6 6 0 


• FEES FOB THREE TEARS’ COFJlSE. 

The composition fees to be paid for the three years’ course of study, required by 
the Boyal College of Surgeons ol England, and the Society of Apothecaries, amount to 
£4i2 (exclusive of College Fees £5 per annum), and Hospital Practice £21. The pay- 
ment to the Professors may be made at once, or in two equal sums, vix, £21 on 
matricidation, and £21 twelve mc4tli% afterwards. 




aiTEEN’S HOSPITAL, BATH BOW. 

Ho&oriuy Phynoians, 

He, JoHy^roHE. , Da. J. K. Booth, 

Honorary Stirge<^', 

Edwabd Towkb^ Cox. 

Physicians, 

Somf Bibt Datces, M.D, Samuel Weight, M.D. Datth Nelson, M.D. 

Surgeons, 

W. SiNDfi Cox, P,R.S. G^B. Knowles, F.E.S. Langston Paekeb, F.B.ir.C.S. 

-A— 


PEES TOB iDSHflfllON TO THE HOSPITAL PBACTICE, ANH TO THE CLINICAL XECTUELS. 

Students may compound fo’' three yearrf*on pajtoent of . . , , £21 0 

One Tear’s Attendance ... t 10 10 

^ r One physician and One Surge<m attends daily at Nine o’clock. 

The Physicians* C^rks and Surgeons’ Dressers aro selected according to merit from 
the Students, without any additional fee, and hold office twelve months. 


CLINICAL LECTURES will be delivered weekly by the Professors in the Theatre. 

llOSPITAL PRIZES.— A Gold Medal is offered by Professor Dr. Davies, for the 
best repoi^ed medipal cases securing in his prajrtiee at the Queen’s Hospital. 

A (jjbLn Medal is offered by Professor Cox, for the b^c reported surgical case#, 
oeeurriug in h^practice at the Queen’s Hospital, ^ 
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^ DEPARTMENT OP ARTS & GENERAL LITERATURE. 

• • 

The first Department established in the College was the Medical ; but iil carrying 
forward tlieir great work the pouncil dearly apprehended that altibough medical science 
from its own intrinsic excellence and its intimate bearing npoxjtthe good of the commu* 
nity, must cldm a place in every Univereh»y Scheme, /ind may even legitimately form 
the charaoterietic study of any academical body, yet there was no preood^*^^r its 
exclusive establishment, and but little hope that if exclusively established, it would 
enjoy all the advantage of that philosoplucal andweligious enlargement which it *was 
Ihcir great object to confer. 

It is, therefore, in accordance with the soundesi principle of educational science^S 
wefl as with the precedents of our ancient Uuiver^ties, that the Departments or^w, 
Enmneering, Arts, and chief of all, the Department of Theology, have been instituted 
in me College. ^ 

HULES AND REGl^LATIONS. 

That th% Collegiate system in this department he the same as in the Medmal 
Pepartmeij^^That the Lord Bishop ^f the Diocese be fhc Yisitor. That t^ 
ex-ofiicio menJbers of the Oourocil of Queen’s C’ollegc, with the Warden, do constitute 
a Committee of Council. That the said cx-officio members do appoint the Warden 
and the said Committee do appoint the Classical and Mathematical Tutors, That tho 
Commiittc do appoint, imdcr^uch regulations as they sliall think advisable, the ITellows. 
That until the appointm^U of such Fellows, tho Ibid Committee tran^ct all the general 
business of the DepartmciuVThat not less than three members of the Committee including 
the Warden, do form a quorum. That after the appointment of the Fellows, any 
number of them, not exceeding twelve, may be selected for a board of management by 
tlie ( ’oniinittee. That such Board of Management be celled “ The Committee bf Council' 
of the Department of General Literature/* That an annual meeting of such Committee 
beheld on tlielast Wednesday in August every^yeer. 

Thai the Warden he a priest of tho Church of England, and the Tutors priests or 
cleat ous, and Graduates of Cambridge or Oxford. That tho Classical Tutor be the 
Senior Tutor. That such Senior Tutor be responsible for the discipline of the Depart- 
ment subject to tho general supervision of the Warden. That in the absence of tho 
Senior Tut or, the IVrathematical Tutor do take his place and perform hift duties. That 
both the Tutors be expected to take their mcals^n Hall Wflh^he Students, the Senior 
ffutor occupying the head of Illegible. That the Warden do fill the same position ift 
the College of General Literatiirc^^the Heads^of Houses in Cambridge and Oxford 
do AMtli regard to their respective ^[feges, excepting that the lectures on the subjects 
below s])ccified be delivered by liira, or be more especially under his du-eetion. 

That the Students in tho department of General Literature do attend Queen’s Collego 
C}ia 2 >el twice every Sunday. Tliat the Studi?nts do wear their gowns in Hall, in 
Chapel, and at Lecture^. That every Student has a room to himself. That they 
ha\ c a common room. That all meals be taken in Hall, except in cases of iUi]^s with 
an oegroiai^ or of absence with leave. • 

Tliai the Fbrter do close the College gates every night nt ten o’clock, and that all 
Students be expected to be within gates at tliai hour. Students entt‘ring College at a 
later pc'riod of tho night to bo reported to the Tutor by the Porter, who shall have a 
book provided for that^purposo. That for neglect or misconduct on the part of any 
Stuftbnt, the Senior Tutor shall hae^e theapower of ^iposing restraint within tho 
College walls, and literary exercises callw impositions. That tho Warden, in 
OBnjuiietion with the Classical and Mathematical Tutors, shall have the power of 
rustication for any period not exceeding 4wo months. That all oases Which, in tno 
opinion of the Warden and Tutors, subject a Student to dismissal or expulsion, be 
^^rq^ to the Committee of Council, who are to invostimte and decide thereupon. 

That the Senior Tutor has the management of tho domeatie arrangements of tne 
Department. That the Finance Department be under the supervision of the Warden, 
4^0 is every three mouths to lay a statement before the Committe^ and that the Com- 
every year appoint an Auditor. That a monthly meeting Be held on the first 
Tuesday every nmnlh. Tliat tho Department be self-supporting, exei^t as as it 
may be aided by indivMuals endoniftg Fellowships, Scholarships, and PiQ^feSjiorships, 
’^tablishing PHses, and^aking donations of Books. % 

That ikn on all tho subjects of the Tutors’ Lectures be held at ‘the close 

of eTor]|%erm« ^ That ^rtificates of Merit be awarded aftw each Examination, and 



tbat any Buoh aantu^ Pnaaa u the friends of the Institution may offer^ be decided aMf 
the texmiiiation of the lifidstuuner !£h»mination. That be expected to 

matricnlate at the TTniyersitj at the end of the firsts year, if they hare not done so 
preriohely ; nod that th^ be expected to take their Pegre^ of B.A. or B.C.L. or such 
otheip PeipE^ as their standing in the Uniyersity will permit, at the end of the third 
year, ^ 

That every precaution be taken to prevent Students incurring debt — 1st, by 
oauti^Hagti^esmeu not to allow of the purchase of Articles on oredlt without the 
eanction of parents or guardians, or the junior Tutor. — 2ndly, by the Senior Tutor 
receiving biUs for all nocessaiy articles supplied to the Students, ond forwarding the 
^me to parents and guardians at the end of every term. — Srdly, by furnishing each 
Aidant on entering College with a list of such tradesmen as are sanctioned % tlio 
Coum Authorities.— ^hly, by all vases of cxtrava^nce which become known to 'the 
Warden or Tutors, being immediately reported to Sie Council, and by them forwarded 
if they think fit^ to the parents or guardians. — 5tbly, that eyery Student three times 
convicted before the Council of incurring debt beyond his means be dismissed. 

That such Students as have been regmar in their attendance at Chapel and Lectures, 
and have conducted themselves satisfactorily in statu ^pillari, bo eligible to be 
rapoiuted Fellows on therr attaining to the degree of B.A. or B.CL. That a 
(^mmmPOfation-day ^be held once every year, in honour of tht Founder, 
Hr. Sands Co.^, and that the Members ■ of the Council, and the^ Fellows, and 
their respective friends, be invited to attend. \ 

PLAN OF STUDY. 


That the Curr^lum of study do ertend over three ycai^ That the Students of 
each year have distinct courses of Lectures. That the sheets of study be Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, Logic, the Modem Languages, History, Natural, Folitieal, 
and Mored Philosophy, and more especially Christian Ethics, and the Doctrines of 
► the Chusch of England. That each Student do attend four lectures every day, 
namely, fbr one hour in the morning a V^ture in Greek, for another hour a lecture 
in Mathematics, for one hour in thp afternoon a lecture in Latin, and another 
hour a lecture in History, Log’ , and one of the above described branches of 
Philosophy. That the subjects selected have particular reference to the require- 
ments for the Examinations of the University of London. That the Tutors do confer 
with the Warden at the commei?cement of every jear as to such selections, and that 
no deviations be afterwards made therefrom without his express permission. 

The Warden to be resi-^sible for the instruction in Christian Etliics, Church 
History, and the Doctrifies of the ChtSrch of England. That Drawing, French, anjl 
German be expected to be learnt during the two years when the Students are in the 
Junior Department : but if they have not then f^^Aplcted such courses of study, or 
require for any purpose during their residence in^the College instruction in the modem 
languages, th9 same to be supplied at the rale of three guineas per course per annum. 
PRIZES OFFERED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

FOR THE DEGREE OF B. A. 

If in the opinion of the Examiners any Candidate shall possc'ts sufficient merit, the 
Candidate who shall distingui^ himself the most m Mathematics and Natural Phdoso- 
phy, and the Candidate who shall distinguish himself the most m Classics, shall eucli 
i*eceiveFi% pounds per annum for the next*three years, with the stylo of University 
Scholar. Under the same circumstances, the candidate Mho shall distinguish himself 
the most in Chemistry, the Candidate who shall distinguish hinpelf the most in Animal 
Physiology, and the Candidate wlio sli^U disUpguish himscli the most in Yc^^'table 
Phyriology and Idtructural Hotany, shall each receive a Priao in Books, to the >alue of 
Five Pounds. , 

* FOR THE DEGREE OF M. A, 

Xf In the opinion of the Examiners any Candidate shall possess sufficient merit, thn 
Candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in Classics, the Candidate who sh^ 
►distinguish himself the most in Mathematics, and the Candidate who shall distinguish 
hiinse& the most in Lqgic, shall each receive a Gold Medal of the value of Twenty 
Pounds ; and if the same Candidate distinguish himself ibe most in two or moro of 
the said branches, shall receive a Gtold Medal in right of each branch m which ho 
ahah eo distmgnish himself. 

, , • SCALE OF FEES. 

College. Fees . . . . , . ^ £5 0 0 

Commons, Residence, Ac. Ac. , . . . * 50 0 0 « 

jlj^ee foe Lectures *-4l 0 0^^ 
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DEPABTiiEirr OF dim enoiumeino and 

ABCHITECTXJBE. 

« 

In tWfi department a liberal education will b/ provided, terminating ^in an 
Acadoimcal Degree, and accompanied ibremgbout by Collegiate discipline aii& control, 
and religious worship and instruction. The I^tocs will alsodbe open to clerksiand 
assistants in the ofucce of Engineers, and Architects, and !l^ilway establishments, 
after office hours. How far in these professions an improved discipline and intellcctiial 
enlargement has been needed any thoughtful and observant miud may adeqa.»ix^ 
determine. The Council propose in this, as in tlvf other cases, an enlarged education 
on an economical scale — a gradual initiation into profubsional pursuits, and an imbuing 
of the mind with sound fcliglous principles. 


THE OEDEES OF COENCIe’aeE FOLLOWS. 


Qliat ast wing, with its buildings, be called the Engmeegug Department. 
That arrangements be fortjiwith made for opening the department as early as 
possible. That the 6;yBteni of management and collegiate discipline, be the same 
in it as in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. That Tutors be appointed 
to reside in this depai^mei/t, to whom the ^tclary care of the Students shall be 
entrusted. That such iWors be Clergymen of the Church of EnghlSd, and Graduah^ 
Members of one of our Chlricred Universities. That such Tutors do give Lectures in 
Greek, Latm, English Literature, and pure Mathematics. That Trofessors be apjminted 
to give Lectures m Civil Engineering, Land Surveving, X^raotical Mathemati^, Geome* 
tricul and Architectural Drawing, the Arts oi^Construction, Geology, and Mineralogy. 
That the vacations be the same as in the other Departments. That the attendance at 
the weekly Divinity Lectiues be the same as^ii the Medical and General Literature 
Departments. That the attendance at prayers be also Uie &ame every morning in ibc 
College C}iapel,and twice on Sunday, when the morning and evening service will be 
performed w itb two sermons. That the system of 3iuition do embrace a three years* 
course. That an Engmeenng Workshop bo erected for the use of this department. 
Tliut models be provided for the Model Boom. That Students who enter the Junior 
JDepartnient be expected to have reached the agi of about sixteen years j and that those 
who commence with the three j tars’ course, be ^bout the age of eig;hte^ years. That 
Students, ab soou as they enter, c^iuiience a course of prci>aration for matriculation m 
the University if London, at thecnAif their first year; and of taking their B.A. degree 
in the same University at the end of their third year. That Students ^ this depart* 
ment, who have matriculated, and graduated, be admissable as candidates for feUowsbips 
at Queen's College. And that such Students^s are not qualified by sufficient knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages to matriculate and take their B.A. degree, may, at 
the end of their three year’s course in this department, if they pass creditable examina- 
tions in the different subjects of their lectures, receive % Diploma from Queen’s College, 
under seal, testifying to their collcgiaie»re8idenoe, to their attendance on the College 
Lectures, and to their conduct in JStatu pttpillarL Out-Students to pay the College 
fee, and the regular fees for any course which they attend. Out-Students, when within 
the CkiUogc w'alls, to tib subject to the collc^te rules and discipline. 


SCALE OF FEES. 


Pumi jbed Boom, Board, Attendance, &c. 

Colleffe Fee 

Classical Tutor 

Mathematical Tutor 

Frofeflsor of Engineering 

Professor of Chomin^ry ... 

French Master ... • 

German Master... ... 

Drawfri^ Master ^ 


... £50 0 0 

• •»* ••• 5 0 0 

«•. ... 4 0 0 

... ... 4. O 0 

... * ... 4 0 0 

.... 8 8 0 

... . ,3 3 0 

8 3 0 

,^3 0 
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jmBMsmEsrr of laws . 

OounoU is impressed with the opinion that fo^ tho purpose not only of 
disoii^ining the mind> hnt of ireparing it to encounter hereafter cases involving 
scientific knovrledge, it is highly desirable for the future Attorney and Solicitor to be 
hntiatedJnto at least the element of Classics^ Mathematics, and General Soienoo. If 
yre takel&wii any number of the law re^ts we may see under the word Patent or Copy- 
right in designs, what intimate knp^ledgc of sclentiflo details appears to havp been 
acquired and exhibited by judge and counsel in dealing with evidence of scientific wit- 
the validity of patents, and tho sufficiency of spooificatigns* Thus Latin and 
languages are also indispensable. The number of records and documents — pul^Uc 
and private in both languages — whicli are continually the subject of examination by all 
eoneeraed in the legal profession prove this. So sensible has the legislaturo been of tho 
Importance of securing persons of superior education to occupy this department of tho 
profession, that in the year 1831 an act of parliament was passed, (I and 2 Geo. IV., c. 
48, s. 1,) and again re-enacted and extoq<led m the year 1814, (9 and 7 Victoria, c. 73, s. 7 ) 
offering great ^vantages to those who graduate at tho Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, or London, vi-i., reducing the period of five ye.ar3 under sor\ ico, to three 
years. *■ , 

The legisIaiurS having offered the abovo gr&t advantages to those Law/^Jlidents who 
shall graduate at the above Universities, tho Counsel of?l,iieenN College, offer to tlioso 
Law Students residing in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, specially, and to others 
generally, admittance into its Department of General Literature, wherein such Students 
may receive not instruction in the«.Classics and MathbmaV s which is requisite for 
aB.A. and LLB.^gree, but also separate instruction in th^various branches of the 
Law, in Courses of lectures which will be delivered by their Professor. 

Hiere is another class of Law Students, viz., those who arc articled to Convoyanocra 
and Solicitors, whose time is very much engaged by attendance at the respective chdm- 
hers and offices of such Conveyancer and ^licitor, during business hours. It is mamfesb 
that such Students cannot devote themselves to the regular studies of a College ; but, 
they may find time for at|endam*e u|!bn Ooursos of Law. To such Students tho 
Counsel offers Collegiate Residence, with furnished rooms aiul Commons in the Collogo 
Hall ; subject to Collegiate discipline, and according to tho College rules and hours ; 
such Students will be expected tc> be in College at Ten o’clock every night, unless 
absent with the kuowledge and permission of the Senior Tutor. They must also attend 
the College Chapel twice ev<U7 Sunday, unless, under the sanction of their Parents or 
Guardians they are attendants at auy o^thcr plaoe of worship, of which notice must bo 
given to the S^ior Tutor. „ ' 

System of College Discipline and Fees are as that in the Dcpariuicat 

or Arts. £ 

LAW COURSE. 


PnOITSSon KsNNkny has announced that ho T\ill follow the course indicated by 
Blat^^tone ; having reference also to tliosc books which the Universify-of London has 
yrresetibedas subjects of examination, viz., Kelt’s Commentaries, Bentlirm’sTroatir^e 
on Morals and Legislation, and Ilutherford’s Institute of N.itural Laws, lie will com- 
mence with the foundation of all positive Laws, showing that thoir basis is tlic moral 
nature of man, implanted in him by God. Ho will then proceed to tho History of tho 
Common Laws of Engl^md, apd give a geveral review of its jinnciplos and charaefers, 
after which he will take up each particular Department in the same order (^generally 
fipfsakiim) as they occur in BlaclmtoneS Commentaries, 

The First sbries of Lectures will embrace those parts of our laws which concern tho 
Gxoim and executive Government, the Revenue, the Parliament, and the Church; all 
those tiffibjeots in short, which are usually comprised under the name of Conetitdtional 
Law-r-^xt tho various laws which concern the private relations and commercial 
usages of sooietyr the Lau^ of real and personal property, tho nature of civil remedies^ 
the practice of the Common Law Coui*ts, and the principles of pleading ; criminal 
jurisprudence will be next in order, and lastly a general view will be given of tho 
prixieipleo of Bl^ity Law, and the practice of the Court of Chancery. 

c » ^ 

FEES. 

h OoUegOi XfiO. Collegh Fee, Fee for LawLeotures, each eottrsci ^ 

< < t . - . 
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THEOI06ICAZ. DEPABTMERT. 

fl 

Tliat great benefactor to the College, the !keT. Dr. Warneford, haring entertained 
the pious wish of making the * Department of General literature available for the 
purpose of training sober-minded young men, with scai^y pecuyiaTy means, for Holy 
Orders, and having presented the munilicoiit donation (f £4400, for the endowment of 
a Professorship of Pastoral Theology, to the intent that Students who intend b^rcome 
candidates for Itoly Orders in our Chiu*ch,*may be taught the Ministerial duties in 
their various branches, as also the composition of Jiermous, the reading of the Church 
Serrices, tlie History of Liturgies, the reason and use of Rubrics, and all other matters 
connected with and subservient to a faithful and efficient performance of vrhat 
Chulch requires of her Pastors and Ministers for the edification of tholr Hocks. • 

A similar department at King’s College, London, having met with the cordial ap- 
probation of the two Archbishops and the whole of the Episcopal body, and such Arch- 
liishopH and Bishoxis baviifg consented to admit, as candidates for Holy Orders, those 
Students in Theology who should produce the Principal’s certificate : — The Council 
have given the 'subject their most serious attention, and after conference with the 
Pislio]* of the Diocese, through Mr. Vaughan Thomas, have felt it their duty at once to 
obey Dr. Warneford’s wishes, not w'ith a view to improve the preparation for Holy 
Orders, whl^i^tliey suppose iu our cstabbshed Universitiefs tcTbe as^xcellent as can 
practically be Greeted — nor yet merely to give a completion and pcrfeciliSs to their own 
Institution — but to help in some measure, with the means at their command, 
towards siqqdying the groat need of additional Clergymen, particularly in such 
populous localities ns tliajt in which the Queen’s College is situated, to supply that 
need, ho far as their rescues w ill extend, witliloien duly qualified ^y learning and 
l^icfy for so great a work, arm to assist Students and their parents in obtaining an en- 
trance on Holy Orders bj/ greatltf diminialung the amount of the necessarg cxjgenditure* 

KEGULATIONS. 

• 

The following Eosolufions have been drawn up and adopted : — 

I. — Tliat the Theological Department bo open to three descriptions of Students. 
1st, to those wlio have taken degrees at Cambridge and Oxford, ,2nd, to those who 
jiavo been educated in the Ai*ta Department of this College, and liave taken the Degree 
of D.A. 3rd, to Studtmts, called Literates, who are^specially recommended by the 
Dishojj of the Diocese, and by other Bishops of the OhTireh of England. 

II. — Tliat Students in the Theological Department be e|:yected to have attained the 

age of twenty one years. •• • 

III. — That the system of PrexJbration for Holy Orders do embittce a two years 
eourso of Tlieologieal Instruction. 

IV. — That the Students be provided each with a furnished room, 

V. — Thai Coiumoiis be provided for the Students in a HaU approi)ii«tod to that 
purpose. 

VL — That the aJTairs of this Department bft under the management of the- same 
Committi’c of Council that regulates the Department of General Literature. 

\'II. — That to tlio Professor of Pastoral Theology be entrusted the Tutelary Care of 
the fc^tudents in this Department. 

VITT. — That the said Professor shall hive for that purpose fumislicd rooms luovided 
for him iu College, and that he bo expected to preside at all meals in Hall. 

IX. — That the courses of Theological Lectures be dotenniued upon by the Warden 
and tlJD Professor of PaStoral Thcologj^ with |ho sanction of the Bishop of the Diocese, 
uhoae opinion and ■wishes are at all times to be consulted ^vith deference. 

^ — That the cxpences of this Department be as follows ; — 

COLLEGIATE EXPENCES. 

For Commons, Boom, and atlendanco ... ... ... ... £$0 0 0 

Fee for Tiibrnry, Hall, and Lecture Room ... ... ... 500 

Fee for Theological Lectures ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 


Out Students are admitted to this Department residing in lodging approved of by 
the Committee of Council. They will be required to attend Morning Prayers daily, 
and the College Chapel Morning and •Iftemoon on Sundays, and the statef4| course of 
Theological Lectures an^lExaminalions, and will bo subject to the general surycillanco 
of the Brofesspr of Pastoral Theology. 

College for Out Students .... ... ... ... j£5 0 0 

Sheolojri^ Lectures . ... ... * # ... ... ... 10 0 vO 
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TEn/mSJBXPB, SCHaLABSHIFS, AlH) FBIZES. 

l^E|«LdWSHXPS. — Such Memboi'S of tho College as bold a diploma in medicine or 
or who fro graduates in medtoine, law, or arts, <|r such Members of the late 
Royal Mftboine and Surgery as the Council may determine, are 

to be * * Fellows/^ I 

OF FKltl^OwS,— The Fellows have power to vote at all Meetings 
Of Ihe HbvemorSr batro admission totho medical and general Library, to the 

Httsenins, and to the Leetq^s ; and likewise arc privileged to dme in the College Hall, 
on the payment of a speelded sum. 

WARNEFORJO ^GAOLARSIIIPS. — Four Scholarships have been founded 
by^idio Rev, Dr, WanKSFoaD, of ^10 each, to bo held for two jears , tojbo 
conferred upon the Students who haVe resided in the College at least twelve months, 
who h&ve boon oli^guished for their diligence and good conduct, who have been re- 
gular lit their attendance on divine service, and who have availed themselves especially 
of the religious instruction of the Warden, 

TEE WARNEFQRD GOLD ME^DALS— The Interest of £1000 is applied for the 
Ihststotion of two Pnaos, <^ither in equal or unequal amounts. Ihe essays written 
fer these Prizes to be of a religious as well as scientific nature ; the subject to be 
taken out of any branch of Anatomical, Physiological, or Pathological Science, and 
to be handled i&'i» practical or professional Wnner, and according to evidences 
effects and phenoonmA which Anatom}, Physiology, mnd Pathology, so abundantly 
supply ; but Awa;|^and especially with a view to exemplify or sot Ibrth, by instance 
and the Wisdom, rower, and Goodness of God, as revealed and declared m 

are offered by the Governors of t>^ College for regularity of 
jEtOfidanee at Lectures and examinations, and good conduct during three veara. 

Silver MEEALS are annually given by each Professor, on a Public Examination, 
Of proficiency in ihe respective departments of Medical Science 

CEE'l^I^IGATE OF HOKOHB Students who may, after Examination, be placed 
by the Professor n^xi to the Meda^U CL will receive a Certificate of Honour. 

tJElVERSITt SCHOtARSIflPS,— Students of the Colkgo aie admitted to 
Examination for the Scholarships, Exhibitions, Gold Medals, and Books, oficred by the 
Senate of the Uaivertuty of London. Students are also cltgtblc to contend for the 
CoiiimiS3i(mliith4» J|;rmy, offered to the Senate of the University by the Army 
Medical Eepiurtmdw once in every two years, for one of its most distinguished 
Bachelors of Medicine. 

STUEENTSHIPSP OF KHE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEOkS. 
Students are eligible to offer themselvos for the Stulentship of the Royal College ».f 
Surgeons of Engtand, of the value of £100 per an^n tor three years, (three of which 
have been established) for the best proficients mi natoray. The General commanding 
the Army er Chief, the Lords Commissioners of the Admualty, and the Couit of 
Pircetors of the East India Company, have placed the appointment of an Assistant 
Surgepn at the disposal of the Presideuw and Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
once ui three years^ for such Students as may be considered worthy of these honourable 
desfihetfens. 

U ■ -- 

KUSEVHS AND LIBRABY. 


MHSEtrMS.**i-Coiiiseotcd with the College arc Museums qf Human, Comparative, 
and PathologlCid Anatou^jcontaiiung u^>ward% of three thousand pieparationo, and 
Natural History, in all its branches, to which the Student will be admitted daily, 
c HIBBARY. — ^The Library contains upwards of Two Thousand Volumes ; and the 
^Uu^ly, ifionthly, and weekly periooicats of Aledicme and Surgery and General 
upon the Table. 


m ihe respedtte Departments^ application may he made to 
ihe JSteo. fhe Warden^ Jffh. $, Crescent^ to tfie iSer the bemor CLasstoal Tutor ^ (^ueeyCz 
^Ue06f Faradise(,8tre0$f to the S^v. the Senior Mathematical Tutor^ Queen's College^ 
ihresi^nst^ or to the Dean ^ ihe Faculty , 24i, Temple-row. All Fees are io*he paid 
^eaturer^ Jr, M, Dames^ Msg , M.D,^ 2^, Newhall Street, 


yosff aroFKi^ vmtm, fixsisTi bxmccfffiiEiJL 
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LON6oN, JUNE, 1,851.. 

THE TRAVELLfiE’S LIBRARY. 

In coMise ol' puhlicalioii. Monthly, in Khno. , 

THK 

TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY, 

To be soM at One Shilling eacli Part. 

liitemled to ^'ompn-.o books of valuable inroniiation in a Poriii adaiited lor reading 
while and at tlu' sanie litne ofa ehawterthat will rendoj^tlicm worthy 

oP preservation. Mr. M a(' \ inlay s Memoirs oP Warrk.v Hastings, and oP 
JiOrd Cmvi-:, taken from liis lli^toriea! Kssays, and Mr. M‘Cum och’s Article on 
Xagnoon, taken Prom bis (Jcu^vraphical Dic’tionurv , Ponn the first Three l*arts : tv> 
be follow eil al monthly ii’^jervals by other work:? oP acknowledged iinVit, the price 
op winch has hitherto eou’hncd them within a comparatively narrow circle of 
readeis. 

Works published * 

1. WAPvKKN llASl'TNf JS. By TuoHi.vs Babinotox Mac atlay. 

llcpriiitod fi«tm Mr. M.icauhiy’s ‘ (h ificaPand Histoiical Kssavs.' Ihtno. Iv 

2 . LOBl) CLIVK. By Thomas l>ABixGTo\ i\rA('Ai LAY. 

Urj)iiiit«*d f«om Mi. Macaula>’s‘ Ciitical and Uistnilral Ks'tavs.* ICino. Is. 

LONDON in ISoO-ol. By J. K. M^C^t llcx h. Esq. 

llfpi lilted fiTim Ml. M‘('ullorli s * Cieo}?rap'iir.il D cti'inary.' Ifinio. ]s. 

1..SIB IvOOI’Mi i)K (/C)VKBrACY. Ffnm Thf. sAa tatok. 

Wifli Notes .iiid lllustiatioiis by u . H. wm s. IGtmi. I A. 

Preparing'^or publication: - 

Mr. MAC’AIJLAA"’S ESSAYS on— 

AVJLLIAM riTT, KARL of CITATUAM, and on 
The KARL of CHATHAM (One P.^rt) ; [o,, Auihu:^ 1. 

The LIFE and AVIllTINQS of ADDISON, and on 
HORACE M’^ALPOLE (One. Par.) ; 

RANKF/s HISTORY of tlie^POPES, and on 

GLADSTONE on CftURCil and STATE (One IVO. 
•SELFX'.TTONS fiom the WTUTIISGS of— 

The late REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 

SIR .lAMES MACKINTOSH, 

LORD JEFFREY. 

LATJSiG’s TRAVELS in NORWAY. In 2 Parts, price \s. each. 

&C.^ &C- &C. • [On Se'ptetnher I, 

Lijindon: Longman, Brown, Gueen, and Longmans. 
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NEW WORKS. 

I— Preparing for Publication. 

• I 

cm WILLIAM HAMILTON’S ORI'ITCAL DISCUSSIONS 

in PHILOSOPHY, LITRl^ATUUK, am! EDUCATION with UNIVEHSITY 
REFOHM. Chlelly from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; but now collected, 
vindicated,' aiul eidmged. Svo. iln a few days. 

^ , II. # 

sill JOHN KICHi^RDSON’S JOURNAL OF A BOAT 

VOYA«iK THROUGH KUl’RRT’S LAND, uihI along ll.e CKNTRAL ARCTIC 
(COASTS of AMERICA, in search of the Db^covery Shfps* under Sir John Franklin, 
•/vols. Svo. >Vilh Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 

iir. 

The WEST of ENGLAND ami the GREAT EXHIBITION 

of 1851. Bv I1ER*1EUT HYNG HALL, Author of ‘Highland Spor^aml IHghland 
Qnarteis.’ fet 8vo. with Plates and AVootlcuts. ^ L/n <f/rw days. 

IV. 

A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN. JAMAICA. By P. 11. 

GOSSE, Author of ‘ Birds ot^Jamaica.’ Ac. Po-st 8^^. with coloured Plates. 

V. 

"VyESLEY and METHODISM. Ey Isaac Tayi.ok, Author of 

* Loyola and Jesuitism,’ &c. P<ist Svo. 

T^EOTUIIES on tlic liLVIORY oriTlANCE, delivered in the 

Univei-.I<y of Uuni budge. By the Rij,ht Hon. Sir JA.MKS STKIHIEN, K.C.B., JJj.D., 
pjohscor of Alodern Ilustury in the. Univfnity of C.unhridge. Svo. 

« 

vii. 

'riio illSTOHY of hllANHE; eompilcd, Iranslated. and 

:d)ild‘’-cd from the W^irk-i of M. Sii^omle do Slsmondi, and wf oilier lecent French AntR-irs. 
By the Right Hon. Si.i JAMES STEPHEN, LL.D. Svo. 

Th?Ei'v. CHARLES MERIVALEVS HISTORY' of the 

no l A N s U N D Jill Til E KM P I RC- Thii d VoUnne; compleling the History of 

tlie r,>lahl,dinieiit of lh,’ Monarchy liy Augn-dtis. Vol. III. 8vo. 

. IX. 

The HISTORY OT" G REECE. Ey the Right Rev. the Lord 

BISHOP of St. D.WlD's. New EtUlion, ^-vised : with Notts ami i’^Iaps. \oL 11. Svo. 

SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 

from the earlie.t Pcnctl tt/lhe Noiman LomjueV. Seventh Edition (1851). 

XI. 

DA‘NTE’S DIYHNE COMEDY. Part I., tlic Vision of 

Hell. Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. CAYLEY, B.A. Fcap. 
Svo. 

XII. 

SYMBOLS ind EMBLEMS of EARLY and MEDIAEVAL 

CUR1ST1.\N» ART; consisting of a Series of Etchings, with descriptive letterpress. 

Royal 4to. ^ 

• LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWlI, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and CO/S NEW WORKS— 

, XIII. 

The BOOK of DIGNITIES; or,^ Rolls of the Official Per- 
sonages of the Rritish Ktnpire. B.nng a New Edition, improved and continued, of 
BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By JOSEPH HAYDN. 8vt?. 

XIV. 

The SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, 

as derived from tiie Writings of the Hon, E, SWEDENBORG. Illustrated and con- 
iirmed hy Ancient and Modern Autlioiities. By the Rev. A. CLISSOLD, M. A. 4 vols, 8vo 

XV. 

The (RIURCH of CHRIST, in its Idea, Attributes, and 

Ministry; wi»li esj ecial reioienee to the Controversy Ijetween Romanists and Protestants. 
By the Rev. E. A. LIT'l'tJN, M A. 8i-.>. 

XVI. 

The STUD EARAI ; or, Hints on Breitling for the Turf and 

the Roa<l. Atldrossetl to Breedens of Riice Horses and Hunters, Landed Ih-oprielurs, and 
e‘;nGcially to Tenapt Farmers, By CECIL. Fcap. 8v'o. Frontispiece.' 

XVII. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY ; its Theory and Rractical 

Vpplicalhm. By A. DE LA RIVE, of the Academy of Geneva. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Wood Engravings. ^ [Vol. J. nearly ready. 

XVIII. > 

A HISTORY of tlio- ENGLISH RAILROAD : its Social 

Relations and Re\elcitions. By JOHN FRANCIS, Autlior of ‘ Histoiy of the Bank of 
England.’ 

XIX. 

A Now and Complete BRITISH GAZETTEER; or, Topo- 

Kiiipbical Diclicuiuy of the UNITED KINGDOM. »y J. A. SHARP, ht Two very 
large Volumts Svo., tnuforin with Johnston’s iVew Oe/iert/i Gazetteer (^' the World. 

THEOPIIRASIT CTIARACTERES : a Version of the Tc.^t; 

with a general Intioilnction, Remaiks on the Separate Characters, Ji^i^VKiiglish Notes. By 
the Rev. JOHN G. SIIEPPEUD, M.A. > 

----- - - - 

II.— Works Published uuring the last Quartejr. 


XXI. 

The ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS and LOMBARD RIFLE, 

BRIGADE: A Narrative of the Organization, Advenlurt's, and A^isbanding of these Corps 
in 1848-1819. By EMILIO DANDOLO, Translated from the Italian. Post Svo. 
Map and Plan, lOs. Gd. , ’ 

XXII. 

The jyDGES of ENGLAND ; with Sketches of their Lives, 

and MiscellaneiHis Notices connected with llie Courts at Westminster from the Time of the 
Conquest. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. Vols. HI. and IV. 
(1272-W85) Svo. 28s. 

'xxill." * 

The LIFE of EDWARD BAINES, late M.B. for Leeds. 

By his Son, KDW.ARD BAINES, Author of ‘The History of the Cotton Manufacture.’ 
With Portrait. Svo. 9s. i 

XXIV. 

Mb. MCCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

New Edition (1850-1851), c<qrrected and in part .re-written, Vol, II,, with 2 large Maps. 
8vo.3l5.6d. * 
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Mcssr«. LONGMAN awd C0."» NEW WORKS— cow/iVW. 


• XXV. 

MAUTSTDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. New EUi- 

tion (1851 )t correctjEd and extended to the Present Time hy the introduction of numerous 
additional Lives, reap, 8vo. Frontispiece, 10#. ; bound, 12s. 

^XXVI. 

'MARIE-MADELEINE. Translated from the French by Lady 

MARV FOX. With Woodcuts from Designs by M. Lepelle du Bois Gallais. 8vo. lt)». 

XXVII. 

‘ -A TREATISE of EQUIVOCATION. Edited from the Original 

MS. in the BiHlleian Library by DAVID JARDINE, Esq., Barrisier-at<Lair. Fcap- 
8vo. ds. • 

XXVIII. 

INFALLIBILITY of. the CHURCH of ROME ; a Corre- 

sporidence between BISHOP BROWN, of Chejwtow, and the Rev. JOSEPH BAYLEE, 
M.A., Primate of Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. Fcap. 8v(>. 3s. • 

XXIX. ^ 

The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE afcd the Rev. J. S. HOW- 

' SON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. Copiously illustrated by W. H. 

^ BARTLETT. Vol.'-I. Part II. 4to., 1 Is. ; and Vol. I,., 28s. 

^ XXX. y 

The Rev. CLEMENT MOODY’S Edition of the NEW TES- 
TAMENT: with Notes. Translations, and complete MARGINAL HARMONY. Part II. 
EPISTLES and ilEVELA riONS. Post 4tu., 13s. 

* XXXI. 

Dr. J. B. NEVINSS TRANSLATION of the NEW LONDON 

PHAUMACOPCEI.A, incloding alsotiie Ditblinand Edinburgh Phamuicopccias: forming 
3 complete MATERIA MEDICA. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, l6s. 

xxxii. 

iiOGIC for the , MILLION ; a Familiar Exposition of the Art 

. of Reasouhig. By 1 FELLOW of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 12mo., 6s. 

XXXIIl. 

A SYSTEM of ENGLISH I’CRSING and DERIVATION, 

with tlnfriRudiinents of English Grammar. Fur the use of Schools and Pupil Teachers. 
By JACOB LOWRES, Certificated Master. 18mo., Is. 

« 

XXX1V« 

, Gletg*s School Series, 

Mu. W. M‘LEOt)'S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR, for Beginners, with Practical ExeicSses and Parsing Lessons. 18mo., 1*. 

XXXV. 

Glee's School Scries. «* t, 

Mr. THOMAS TATE’S TllfeA l'ISE on HYDROSTATICS, 

HYDU^AULICS, and PNEUMATICS, for Beginners. With Woodcuts. 18mo, 1#. 

\xxvi. 

The CRICKET FIELD ; or, The Science and History of the 

Gsine. By tlie Autiior of ‘ Piiiiciple, of Scientific Batting.’ W ith Diagram, iiid 2 Plate. 
Fcap. 8vo., 5#. «• 

xxxvii. 

Db. R. B. TODD’S CYCLOPiEDIA of ANATOMY and 

PHYSIOLOGY. Part XLI. (May, 1851), ^rethra, Urine, Varieties of Mankind. With 
^ Woodcuts. 8vo. 5«. 

. LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ANlJ LONGMANS. 



miO QUAltTEltLY LITERA'RY ADVErWsER. 


New Library Edition of the Lives of the Queens.' 

i 

On the 30th of June was commenced the puhlication^ in Eight Monthly Octavo Volnme* 
(comprising from 600 to 700* pages), price Vis. each, elegantly Jt)oui»d, of tbe^ 

LIVES 

OF TUN 

QliEEK S. OF ESGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO HER {ilAJESTY. 

A xJew, Revised, |ind greatly augmented Edition, 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORT[R;aITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 

Beautifully engra'red from the most authentic sources. 

_ * 

N.JS . — 77ie Fhst Volume (noiv read if) contains the Lives and Portraits of' 
Thirteen Queens^ with a fine Portrait of the Author. 

In announcing the now, revised, and greatly dugnicntod Kditiun of this impor- 
tant and interesting work, which has been coi/sidcred unique in biographical 
literature, the publishers beg to direct attention to the following extract from the 
preface ; — ‘ A revised edition of the ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’* embodying 
the important eolloctions which have been brought to light since the appearance 
of earlier impressions, is now offered to the world, embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen, from authentic and properly verified sonrcpi.f I’he series, com- 
mencing ^^ith the Consort of William the Conqueibr, occupies that most interest- 
ing and important period of our ludional chronolci^’y, from the death of the last 
monarch of the Anglo-Saxon lino, Ed^f-d the Confessor, to the demise of the last 
sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, and comprises therein^thirty 
queens who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this 
realm. W'ehave related the parentage of every ^^ueen, described her education, 
traced the influeiice of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the doine.stic as well as tbo 
general history of her times, and its effects on her charactfer, and we have done so 
with singleness of heart, unliiassed by sclfi^ji interests or narrow views. Such as 
they were in life we have eudcavouicd to portray them, both in good and ill, 
without regard to any other considerations than the development of the facts. 
Their sayings, their doing», their manners, theii’ costume, will be found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, wliich also includes the most interesting of their letters. 
The hope that the “ Lives of the Queens of England ” might be regarded as a 
natioiM work, honourable to the female char^ter, and genoi*ally useful to society, 
lias encouraged us to the completion of the task.’ 


Ff*om tlie TZMBSa — * These volumes liuve the fasciiiatioa of rumAuee«upit(Hl to the integrity 
of history. They are written by a larty of considerable leariiiug, iuili*fAtigable indu>try, and careriil 
judgment. All these (pialificatious for a biographer and an histtiriau she lus brJught to bear Ufion the' 
subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting to all. The whole work 
idioiild be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are anxious fur inlorniatiou. It is a lucid 
arrangement o\ facts, derived flxim authuutlc sources, exhibiting a combiiuition of industry, learning, 
judgment, and impartiality, not soften met witii in iimgraphers of cr owned heads.* 

COLBURN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

To be had of all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. , 
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QUARTEELY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[jftMBe, 


13, Great Mari^bosourh Sirei-t 

COLBUSN & OO 'S -REW W0SE8. 


MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 

AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 

Includn^ numerous Oi urinal •Lettera fiotn Straw ben y Hill Edited by ELIOT 
WARBUHION, Eaq. 2 \ols. 8vo. With Portraits, 28s bound 

* These Memoirs oflli a to<id <»ubject, well treated, and indted a neot'ssary iddiUon to the library of 
• eitry tugliah f,t utleman Ttie “ Memoiw of Horaci Wal|ole aad his Contemp paru« nwirly com 

plen^t echiin if mixtil personal Rfiobtical and litei ir> historv, i.ommrnciii,l Miili * L\elyn and 
• Peiys* earn d forward by “ Swttt s Journals ind Cuirispondence, and ending almost in our own 
day with the Insiories ot Mr Maeauli-\ and loidMahon Besides its hiati rical vilui , which is very 
■eoadt^rrble, it cannot be estimated too highly os a liook of mt re (Riiuscmcnt * — Standaid 

VOL. III. OF LfVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
. ENGLAND. 

BV MRS. FAERETT GREEN. With Portiaits lOi.SCbouml 

* The preipat volume of tin. interesting eork. comprising the Hies oi fouiteen Prtneisses embrecca 
a» extensive and nupoitant leiind of Liiglish htetory (irenn the lime of Jhdw ird I to Ldward IV ) "IVe 
l>oss<^ in this vohimn^ot only i senes of t iluable biugraphus ot ruy il ladies but *i mist icc iiatr and 
inteies ing poitraiturc of the (icmtstic mnuneisuf the difleient < ourtsnf 1 nr ipt as well is ol the 1 nglisli 
Court darin,^ic two ceiituriiu over wlbch lU nariatnes extind — John Hull 

0 

PISRAELI’S LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

\nw hfvisj i> is\ liii Auinoii, 

And edited by Ins Son, B. DISRAELI, M,P Two A ol times Svo , bound 

BURKE^S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

^ CORRECTED lO JULl 1851. 

lu 1 vole comiuisiKj ab*mucli mutter as 20 ordinary volumes, witli 1500 rngiatiiigs oi 
^^rms, Ac , 38* Vound * 

w. BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY FOR 1851. 

CorRectld lo TUF Present 'Iime, and including the St ii rtMi nt, complete in 
2 tols royal Svo double columns (etpial to 30 ordinary volu inch), 2/ 2* 

« This important national work compiises a CicnealogicTl and Herildic Dictionary 
of the wholi ol the Landed Gentry of Gieat Biitaia and Ireland, with pirticulars ol 
100,000 persons conincteu with them, fo^ning a nccessaiy ctm[>union to all I^eetages 


Popular Woi;ks of Fiction. 


SECOND LOVE ; 

• SI 

Or, Bpauty and Intellect 
By Mrs TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

THE jacobin's IN HUNOART ; 

f 

Or the CoNSpmACY of the Adbott 

A TaU of Austrian Oppression. By FRAN- 
CIS PULSZKV, Ex-Secretary of State to 
Ferdinand king of Hungary. 2 vols. 


TIME THE AVENGED: 

A Sequel to * The V\ ilmingtous/ comprising 
the Histoiy of Mi Craiglethorpe. 

By the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,* Ac, 
3 void 

MADAM DORRINGTON OF THE 
• DENE. 

The Stohv of a LitE 
By WILLI ABf HOW ITT. 3 vols. 



1851.T QUAIffEEI-Y LlTER^Rt ADVEOTlSfiR. 


13, Gbeat MAKLBORovoir Street. 

COIBUSN & .GO ’S NEW WORKS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERldA. 

By the Author of ‘ Sam,Slick.* 2 vols., 21«. 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, 

' AND ASIA MINOB, TBOM 184Z TO IS5Q. 

By F. A. NEALE, Esq., late attached to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 vols. post 8vo., 
with llliistratious. 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 


By the Rev- GEORGE CROLV, LL.D., Rector of St. Stephen's Walbrook and 
* Sb Beuet’s, Iiojidon. 1 vol. * 


^ NARRATIVE OF 


FIVE YEARS’. RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

By THOMAS SMITH, Esq., late Captain Beiij?a^ Native liilaulry, Assistant Political 
Resident at Nejiaul. 1 vol., with Portrait, Map, See. (^Juat ready. ) 


Popular New Works of Fiction. 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, 

‘STUART of DUNLKATH.’ 3 vols. 

‘ Ofc.it knowle<l{;(* of human nature is injlif.iteil thrmijrliout fhis*Hoik. Tlu» plot is nntiiral, aud the 
stjh* nueut iiiid poftiral. The «'liiiaot».rs are sketchoil Nviili a akilful aud wc*U-disriphncd hand, and uro 
creditable to the accomplished authoi ess’s cicativc powers.’ — Tunes. ^ » 

^ ^ ^ 

CLA.J5E ABBEY. 

By the Author of ‘The Discipline or Life,’ &c. 2 vols. 

* To Lady Ponsnnby we are indebted for wriliug wbicU would do no di.>cri‘dit to the best elToits of 
Miss Austen.’ — Chroiucle. 


THE LADY AND THE PRIEST. 

By Mks. MABERLY, Author of ‘ Emjlv,’‘&c. 3 vols. 

. ...... . 


ARTHUR CONWAY; OR, SCENES IN THE TROPICS. 

, By 51 APT. MILMAN, late 3.'Jrd Regl. 3 vols. 

* In this interesting; sloiy Capt. Mil man has tinted West Indian sceiR'ij’ and life with equal clearness, 
force, and richness of colouring.' — Jl’t-rhly ChumicU. 


RALPH RUTHERFORD; X NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 


^ By the Author of ‘The Petrel.* ‘ ,3 vols. 

‘Admiral Fisher’s iuterestinj; nautical tale of “ Ralph Rut'ierford” is a 'vorthy member of the 
Marryat das’*, full of animated scenes, stirious and droll, with the halo of% love story thrown around 
it .’ — United Service Oa:iCtte. ^ , 


CALEB FIELD; A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

By the Author of ‘ Maboarei^Maitland * and ‘ Mebkland.' 1 vol; 

* A beautiful production, every way worthy of its author’s reputation In tho very Or^t rank of con- 
temporary wnters.’-^Ai^yndard. * ^ 
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LITEEARY ADVESTfSER. 


[June^ 



1. The ABBOTSVORB ZlJ;.irSTZtATBX> Bl>ZTXOKy iiil7 Vola^ 

snper-royaLSvo, with upwards of 2000 Illustrations on Wood and Steel, £11 
AllRANGBaiENr. • 

Novels, . • 12vols. . . . £10 0 0 


2 6 


Poetry, 

Proso, 

. 

Life, . 


1 vol. 

2 vols., at 183. Od. 
l*vol. at 10s, 6d. 
1 vol. 


0 18 
J- 2 6 
0 18 


17 vol?. £14 2 6 

2. The'OAjSXAnCT XiXBlUkRX SpiTlON, in 98 vols., 

fcap. 8vo, with 200 Steel Engra^^aj's, 

Aurangement. 

Novels, . . 48 vols., at .3s. . . £7 4 0 

Poetry, - . 12 vol?., at 3s. . . 1 16 0 

Prose, . 28 vols., at 3s. . . 4 4 0 

Li^ . ' 10 vote., at 3-. . . 1 10 0 


^ , 98 vote. 

3. mie FBOPZaB^S BDITXON. hi 10 vote, royal 8vo, 
^ AfiRANGEMl-NT. ^ 

Novels, 

Poetry, 

Prost^ 

Do. 

Life, . 


£14 14 0 




o vote., .‘It 10s. . 


£2 10 

0 



L vol. 


0 10 

0 



2 vols., at 10^. . 

1 vol., at G**. 

; } 

] 6 

0 

. 


1 vbl. 


0 10 

0 


10 vote. £4 16 0 

4. The OABZKET BDITXON, in 49 vote. fcap. 8vo, with 
numerous inustration.s, ... e ... . 

Arrangement. ' 


Novels, 
Poetry, 
Prose, 
life, . 


2.'5 vote.* at 4s. 
6 vols., at 4s. 
8 volsf, at 4s,* 
to vote.,' at 3s. 


£5 0 0 
S! 4 0 
1 12 0 
1 10 0 


• 49 « £9 6 0 

> This £dhion is rendered complete by adopting the fol- 
lowing volumes (of similar size) from 'rHK Cabinet 
Library Edition, viz. : — 

Minstrelsy, . 4 vote., at 3s. . . 0 12 0 

ProlS) . . 14 vote., at 3s. . ^ . 2 2 0 


67 vote. 


£12 0 0 


£14 14 0 


£4 16 0* 


£9 6 0 


• ^ 

Adam & CHARi.its Black, Edinburgh ; 

HoOl^on & Stoneman, London; and all Booksenen. 





LiTEStAR^ Ai)^raaa(^ii9Etty 


& 


MEDICAL DIOnO HABT F OB FAMILIES. 

To one thick yolumc, 8vo, doable columns, price 129., 

A TENTH EDITION OF A > 

DICnONART OF MEBICINE 

DESIGNED FOB POPULAR USE. 

i^NTAlNING AN ACCOUNT OF DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT, INCLUDINa THOSE MOST 
FREQUENT IN WARM CLIMATES ; WITH DIREpTIONS FOR ADMIKISTERINO ' 
MEDICINES, THE REGULATION OP DIET AND KROIMF^N ; AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Br Alexander, maoaulay, m.d.. 

Fellow of the Koyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur 
to the New Town Dispensary. 

“ 7ust such a work as every lieatl of a family ou^ht to have on his book-shelf.”— Herald. 

“ If sterling merit be the passport to success, this work will obtain the mJSt extensive celebrity.” — 
Bulk Herald. * 

•'Calculated to accomplish all tha^ could be wished in a Popular System of Medicine.”— 

Mftlical and Surgical Jonrnal. 

‘‘ We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for consultation.” ' Literary Goiette. 

“ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind uiat has yet been offered to the public.” — Caledonian 
Met rury. * 


DICnONAEIES OF THE BIBLE. 


In a closely printed volume, 8vo, price 10s. Od., illustrated by 336 Engravings on 

Wood. 

A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literatnre 

FOR THE PEOPLE. ’ , 

' By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.e.A., Editor of.the “Pictorial Bible,” &c., &c. 

Tlii.s AVork ia studiously accomintSilated to the wants of the great body of the religious 
public, lx forms a Popular Dige.st of the contents of the Two- volume Work, and possesses 
the .same superiority over POPULAK Dictionaries of -its cla.ss as the Original V?0rk confes- 
sedly docs over those which aspire to higher erudition. To Parents, to Sunday School 
Teachers, to Mi.ssionaries, and to all engaged, cithe.* statedly or occasionally, in the important 
business of Biblical Education, the volume is confidently recommended as tAe moH valuable- 
i'ompmdium of Bible KnotoUdge for the People which has ever appeared in this country, ^ 


Also, in Two Volumes, price X3, illasi/ated by Sol Engravings on Wood, besides 
Maps and Views on Steel, 

A' Cyclopa^ia of Biblical literature, 

* By JOHN KITTO, D.B., F.S.A., &c. tfec. 

Assisted by Forty able Scholars and Divines, British, Continentfd, and American, 
whose initials are affixed to their respective contributions. 

" Aihong the oentributors are to be rccognbied the names of many of the diostdistingTiiBhed Biblical 
Scholars, both British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too mi‘ch to say, that this Cyclopadia surpasses 
every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves notlimg^o be desired in such a work 
which can throw light on the Criticism, Itnterpretation, History, Geography. Archssology, and Physical 
Science of the Bible,— .fforne’tf Introduction, to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. * 


Adam & ChaKles Black, Edinburgh. • 

Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, & Co., London. 
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Wi^lihERaiiY- ADVmtlSER. 


[Jme^ 


«1S CHABISS LYEISi’S TEAVE|(a 


TEAVEES IN NORTH AMERICA, 

1841-2. With Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia. 

Wiili Jai-ge culouretl Map anil Plates. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21/. 


II. 

A SECOND VISIT .TO THE UNITED STATES, 

PURIKG THE YEARS 1845.6. 

■ Second Edition. 2 vols. post Sw., 1 8/. 


EDiNuuKon Kemeiv. 

‘ Sir Charles Lyell's books comprise observations upon cverylhing in that theatre 
of great* experiments whieli 'would naturally atti'jiet the attention of a liberal and 
cultivated Englishman possessing .viiosc advantages of access ami intercourse which 
were at the ccwninaml of a man not only eminent in science, but conversant with 
the best society of Europe, a gentleman by station and a gentleman by nature.* 

I^axii SBkitjsu Eevjii:m\ 

‘ We know of no books of modern travels so full of agreeable and useful reading, 
so prt'gnant with instruction resjie^jting the geology and physical geography of 
Ameiaca, and so liberal and candid irj their judgments on all the social, political, and 
religious questions which now everywhere agitatft th(‘. jmblic mind. There is no 
object too low for our author’s notice, and none too high for his grasp. Whatever 
warms theTheart of the pliilanthropist, or excites the zeal of the missionary, or 
perplexes the genius of The statGsmaiif or exercises the intellect of the sage, calls 
forth all Lis powers of observation, and rouses all his euergics of thought. The 
coniHtlbri ^ the criminal and ihe slave — the educational instruction of the ignorant 
— the moral and religums training of the. pixiple— the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor — and the cipudization of political Wghts, are all advocated with that 
earnestness and talent wiiich seldom fail to fulvance the object at which they aim.* 

^ • • 

« ' IXeTikw. 

^ ‘ Sir Charles Lyell ranges with great case, liveliness, and rapiiUty over an infinite 
variety of subjects, religious, scicotihe, jJbliiical, social — from the most profound 
inquiries into the structure of the immense eoatinent of North America, the 
iitsdtutioiis,‘ the rcsourcfs, the destiny of the mighty nation w liieh is spreading over 
it with such unexampled activity, down to the lightest touches of Transatlantic 
character and iri^ncrs. The present volumes wm command the interest of the 
ordinary reader in a much higher degree than his former valuable Tour, w hich w^e 
take sqrnc/hamc to ourselves for not having noticed in this Journal.* 

JOHir MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SIR SHABliES LYELL’S EEOLOGY. 

I 

I. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Modem Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 
illustrative of Geology. 

ir.iy]ith Edition, thoroughly revised, with 100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18/. 

II. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; 

Or," the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 

Third Edition, Ihoroughlv revised^ with 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12/. 

•t* 

North BRiTisn Rkvikw. 

‘ The two works to which we ha».ie now referred ( The Principles and 
Elements of Geology^ placed our author in the very highest rank of 
geological writers. Distinguished by the elegance and vigour of their 
style, by the extensive knowledge whicli tijey display, and the grand ge- 
neralizations which tliey advocate, the.se volumes have extended the repu- 
tation of their author, and raised geology to* Tts ^present position as one 
of the most i uteres ting of* the inductive sciences.’ 

fu. 

Litkkaky GAZUTI'E. 

•* 

‘ The book before us {Ly ell's Elementary Geology) is the production 
of one of our most eminent geologists, in an age of many. Though 
styled a “third edition,” it i.s in reality a nevr book. This cpuld not 
be otherwise if the task were well deme ; tor the science of which Sir 
Charles Lyell treats is as.sumi.fg now aspects every year. It is conti- 
nually advancing and ever grwiiig. As it advances, its steps become 
fiemer and surer \ as it grow Sj its f^ame-work becomes more compact, and 
its organisation more perfect. I^bcy who taiie iij> the hammer to follow 
it must toil witli unfagging tread to keej) pace with its onward progress. 
If they lag behind, they can scarcely hope to overtake. None among its 
votaries has marked each movement more minutely^ or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, than t’:e distinguished author of this 
Manual. He has indeecb done his task well, and botW the beginner and 
the experienced investigator will find his book an invaluable guide and 
companion.’ ^ • 

. JOHN MURRAY, ALEESIARLE STREET. 
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QUAB®»»LY LltEEAKV ADVEHTISER. 




);3La a few days» Price 5s. 



A ROMANCE OR 





\WiWTt Ssql.^.'R.S. 

t^utW^^9cn^€MS(UiS aVcdr'*' &c Sic. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON^ EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Price rOVRPENCi: of any Bookseller. 

Permanerdht Enlarged to Twenty^four Large Quarto Pages. 

TH:^ AT^iENiEUM 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 

(Stampeil to go free by Po8l^5(/.) 

^ CONTAINS ; — 

• REVIEWS, wilh copious extracts, of e\cry important New Kiiglisb Dook, and of the 
mote important Foreign Works. * 

REPORTS of the Proceedings of the Learned and Sen ntifle Societies, with Abstracts of 
all Papers of Intel est. 

AUTHENTIC^ ACCOUNTS of afil ScientiHc Voyages and Expeditions. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on Liteiatum, Science, and Art. 

CRITICISMS ON ART, with Ciitical Notices of Exhibitions, Putiire Collections, New 
Prints, Ac. r 

MUSIC AND DRAMA, including Reports on the Ojcia, Conceits, Theatres, N^w 
Music, &c. • « 

Biographical notices of Men distinguished in Literalnn*, Science, and Art. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEaiS. 

MLSitllELLANDA, including all that is likely taLiuterest the informed and infelligent. 

THE ATHBNJCUM 

is so conducted that the readj>r, however far distant, is, in respect to Literature, Science, 
and the Aits, on an equalityjn {Hunt of information with the best-informed circles of the 
Metropolis. ^ 

The ATnENA.uij is published every Satoupay, but is re-isbued each Month stitched 
in a lyrapper. « 

\Srho1e8ale Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Baft, and Bradfute, Edinburgh; for 
IRELAND, Messrs, CuaiMina and FKkooson, Dublin j for FRANCE, M, Baodr^, 3, 
Maluqnals, Pads. « * 
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flESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SOHS 

nlvE IN-fTHE PltKSS— 


Volume the Second of 

LIVES OF THE QtJEEJfS OF SCOTLAIO), 

AND OF THE ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL 
^ SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Agnes Strickland, 

Author of * Lives of the Queens of England,* &c. &c. 

This Volume will contairi the conclusion of ilie Life of Mary of Lorraine, Mother of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the Life of Margaret Countess of T,.ennox. Daughter of Mar- 
garet Tudor, and Mottier of Darnley. [To he Published early in July, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 

FROM ITS CONQUEST BV THE CRUS A’DERS TO ITS CONQUEST BV THE 
TURKS, AND OF THE EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND. Ii04-14CL 

By George Finlay, Esq., 

Honorary Menilier of the Royal Society df T iterature. Author of ‘ Greece under the 
KouiiUis.’ In One Volume, demy 8vo, [/n July, 


A New Edition, enlarged, of 


CURRAlf AND IRS CONTETaPORARIES. 

By ChWles Phillftis, Esq., A.B., 

One of her Majesty's Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 

A new Edition, being the Fourth, comprising several additional Memoirs. 

, [jGar/y in July, 


Lately Published, a Library Edition of 

THE HISTORY 0F‘ EUROPE. 

By Archihald Alison, LL.D. 

ih 14 Volumes, demy 8vo., includuig a Goplous Indeiw, and embellished with Portraits. 

Pric^ 10/. 10s. 

A iVfew Edition. 

THE BOOK OF THE .FARM. 

By Henry Stephens, F.E.S.E. . 

5n 2 Vols. royal 8vo., with 14 Illustrations, engraved on Steel, by Landseer and 
others ; and 600 Fingraviijgs on Wood, by Rhanston. ^Price 2/. 16s., or handsomely half* 
bouud, 3/. ^ J . 

45, ‘GEORGE 5JTRKKT, ^EDINBURGH; & 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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QUAlkTffttV LITERAKY AbtERTlSER. 


[Jkme,. 


MUERAY’S 

I 

CONTINEVTAl. HAHDBOOKS. 


TBAV;EL-TALK; 

OH, CONVERSATIONS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND H ALIAN. 

18mo., 5/. 

NORTH GERMANY.. 

nOIXAMD, BELGIUM-, PRUSSIA, AND TllK KIinL. 

Map. Vogt 8vo., 12/. 

‘SOUTH GERMANY. 

HAVAEIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, 8TYR1A, THE TVROL, AUbTIlIAN AND 
BAVARIAN ALTS, AND THE DANUBE. Map. Post 8vo., 12^. 

SWTT/ERLANH. 

THE* ALPS OF SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, AND THE \V VLDENSES. 
Map. Posi 8vo., 10/. 


FRANCE. 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE •^FRENCH ALPS, THE PYRENEES, DAUPIIlNl'*, 
AND PROVENCE. Maps. Post 8m, 12/ . 

SPAIN. 


ANDALUSU, GRANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, &c. Maps. PostSvo,, ICa 


NORTH* ITALY. 

SARDINIA, GENOA, THE RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 
Maps. Post 8vo., 12/. 

CENTRAL ITALY. 

THE PAPAL STATES, ROME, ‘aND CITIES Oi’ ETRURIA. 

Map. Post Lvo., 16/. 

THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN •ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONsAnTINOPLE. Maps. Post 8vo., 15/. 


. . • EGYPT. . 

THE NILE, AlEXANDRU, CAUU), THEBES, INDU, &c. 
Mftp PMt 8vo., 15/. 
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MURRAY'S 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


MODER]^. LONDOJf; 

Or, LONDON' AND ITS NEICIlTOUltllOOD IN 1851 : 

With ri'tiis. ISnio, 

%* riin aim of this worh is to dosorilH* thitso foatuirs of the Motropolia heat worth seeing, an^ the 
way ni which they may be seen to the best advautage, as well as to give some general hints as to Hotels, 
LtKljfings, S:c, 

AmEJTr AOT) MODERN LONDON; 

Or, LONDON PAi^T AND PRESENT. 

T^c.sfnpliiins of all li’euuukablo Old Inns, Coffee House's, and Taverns — House.s 
of tin; Old Nobility — (.)ld London Siirlits — Ancient Thcatrt-H and Crosses — Hostels 
of ChuH'h Dii^mtancs — Piivile^eJ Placivs for Debtors — Old London Prisons — 
Pl.'iees referred to by OltiAVrittn-s — tdmrclies and Wards of London — Residcnoe.s of 
Reinarknble Mon — Uoniark ible Sfroots — Burial Places of Eniinciit Individuals. 
Revised. Po.st 8vo. IH/. 

WESraiNSTER ABBEY: 

1 rs Aut, Aur’inTJcrruiiR, a^:d Asso(’iATio>fs. .Vew Edition. WoodcuK U>mo, I/. 

BRTTISII MUSEUM: 

Its xVkttquitip:s and SouLrTiTBK. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

THE PICTURE GALLERIES 

■* 

'll and noav I.ondou ; including the National Gallery, Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
Dulwich Galleiy, Soane’s Museum, Barry’s Pictures, With Catalogues and Notices. 
Po,st Svo. 10/. 

WINDSOR Aim ETON: 

The Castle, St. George’s Chapel, .and Eton College. N<^v: Edition. Wooilouts. 16mo. I/. 

ENGLAND MD WALES: 

Being an Account of the Places and Streets in England best worth visiCinfj ; arranged in con» 
nexion witli the most freijuented iw'jads and Railways in England, Post. Svo. 

* Part L^EASTERN COUNTIES. — (Just Ready.) 

Partra-DEVON AND C^^BNWALL.— t72mdy.) 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK: 

. <V, NIANUAL OF POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL REFERENCE. 

I Post Svo. 

The object of this Work is to show concisely the machinery by which, the Government 
of the country is carried on ; giving a succinct account of the duties, emoluments, and autho- 
rities of the various P^ituo Depautments, with their political relations, as will, it is hoped, 
render the volume a useful manual of inference to all persons desirous to make themselves 
acquainted with British Institutions, 
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Now publithing in Parts, 2». 6i/, each, illustrarerl by upwards of Seven Hundred Views. 
Map<», Plans, &c., 

Tbe Xmperlal Cl^aasettecr ; 

A «KNBRAL dictionary OP OROGRAPHY, 

PllvsiCAr, PoriTirAi^ Siatisticai, and I>i.!»CRrpi ivk, including Comprehensive 
Accounts of the Cuuntiies, Cities, Piincipal Towns, Villages, Seas, I^kes, Rivers, Islands, 
Mountains, Valleys, &<., in the World. Compiled from the latest and best Authorities, 
and illustiated with \ lews and Plans of the more lematkahle Cities, Ports, and Harbouis. 
CharaiSter of tbo Work, 

This Work has been characterised as ‘compiled willi acrnracy and attention, and beau- 
tifully illnsirated/ and ‘so excellent in every way ‘ as to be ‘superior to any other 
of the same kind wliuh has hitherto appealed,' and ‘well qualified to supply the want 
tint h»is generally been felt of a work adafited to the modem slate of geographical 
infoimation ‘ *S>e opinions at length in Part I'iiist Jrom 

Cajt. W. II. SMY I II, R.N , K.S.F.. n.C.l^h,, F.U S., &o., Piesnlentof ^lie Ho\al f-engrapliical Soctet\ 
of London; Ti. WAI.KEII ^RNtiTf Ll..n. I’rof •isor of Hotiny in the ITnivrsitv of Glasgow . 
Cawi. CIIARLTC'I DRINkVVM'Llt HE nUTNlMt.N., CML, ot the lUrbmir Oepaitment. Adroualty 
Li>tTT- H. RAPKIt, R k , F R Aiilhor of * The Praelice of Na\i|;attoii and Astr momv 

LEON ARP SCI I \f 117. LI.-H , IMi. D . F.R.S K.. R« t lor of Il.gh school, E.lmlmi«h ; SiiiUODERK’K 
iMFEY MURCHISON, Fivaiiltnt ot the boological feoi u tj, ke. • 

a 

ir. 

In 2 vols. Imperial 8vo.. cloth, 41, lOt., illustrated h^ upwards of Two Thousand 
Rugruvings on Wood, 

Tbe Imperial Ikictloiiary, 

PAIGLISH, technologic \L, AND SCIKNTIFIC; 

Adapted to the Pie-ient State of Liieraiiiie, Selenee, and Ait, on the Basis of Whister 
E:ngiish Dictionary ; with the addition of manv Thousand Words and Phrases fiom tin 
other Standard Diotionaiies and Encyclopedias, and fiom nuinerous other souices ; com- 
prising AM. Words purei y Bnoiish andethe principal and most geiieially used Teehriieal 
and Scientific Teims, together with t» eir Etymologies and their Proutiiiciatioii, according 
to the l>eat authorities. 

€‘baracter of the Work, 

Tliis Work is admitted to he suueiior to any Dictionary hitherto offered to the Public. 
See Opinions in the Piio^PKCTUSf//<’>/w 

Rkv. ROHERTSOS, D 1),, IVufessor of Divimtv and Eccled istic d Hi<»tor\. Umiersitj of 

lUinhiiriih. Rt-v. FHIIjtP KELl.AND M A., Piulcssorot Mathl‘mAtle^, Uiio frhit> ol rdinhiirgh ; iiit\ 
.lOfIN I'Ll* MING, D.li., ProTf**or of Nainr.d Sticice, New Code ir** l.dinimrgh Rkv TIIOMA'^ 
I.UBY, D G., bunior Fell<Nv of C<nk*gf, I>iblia; JAMEb 'llR)M*'ON, LL 1> , Truiesaor o' 

Mathematics. Uuiveraiiy ut Gla-gow. « f 

III. s 

Now publishing in Paits, 2s. 6d. each, Sujier Royal Rvo , with above One Tliousaiiu 
Engiavitigs on Wood and Steel, 

JL Cyclopedigi of Agrlenltiire, 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; 

In whicli Theory, the ArTj and the Business of Farming, in all their Depaifnioiits. 
are thoroughly and ^iractically treated. By upwards of Fifty til the most eminent Fairneis, 
Land Agents, and Scientific Men of the day. «Edited by JouN C. Mokton, Editor of the 
‘Agricultural Gazette.* . • 

IV. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, 7s 6<Z. or in Calf Antii^ue, 1.%!., with numcious* 

« EngKiviiig^J 

The X^adiets oi' tbe Covenant. 

Memoirs of bis iiiguished Scottish Female Characters, embracing the peiiod of the Coir- 
naiit and Persecution. By the Rev. James Anderson, Author of ‘ Maityrs of the Bass.' 

• . . . 

In fa||^y binding, 2s. 6d., with many Engravings, 

litafla and Iona 

Described and Illustrated. With Notices of the principal objects on the Route frotn Poil 
Crinau to Oban, and in the Soyiid of Mull. * 

* A srtv sitperior (4iude Book. The inrt.>rmHtton essennsl to Hie tourist, and the dcscniitiou ol ttu 
objects w hich meet his eye, ate evidently d*-ri\ed fnimohMTvaiiuQ.*— £>;/e6lator. 

BLACA^IE and SON, Queen Stieet, (Vlasgow ; South College Street,* Ed iiibuigh ; and 
« Warwick Square. Ixindon. ^ * 





QUARTEI&LT WMfAKr ASyfeRTISBlt* 


It 

INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 

UIIRBA7 ' BOUIIiEDOE. 

INHERE AS Proceedings were lately commenced by me, 
John Murray, of Albemarle Street, Publisher, against 
George ISoutleuge, of Soho Square, and others, to protect 
my Copyright in various works by Washington Irving and 
Herman Melville ; * and Mr. Routledgk, hajyng been 
convinced that any further resistance to my rights is inexpe- 
dient, has undertaken to withdraw from circulation,* and 
deliver up, all copies of such works as have been illegally 
published by him; and has placed himself under terms in 
no way whatsoever further to infringe iijy right in such 

\v*orks, and consented tu my giving notice of his having so 

% 

undertaken : I hereby give notice, that if any Booksellei%^or 
other person, shall sell, or expose lor sale, any copy, or 
copies, of any pirated editions, whether gublished by ^kcvige 
Routledge, or others, of tj;{e i^^orks of Washington Trvino 
and Herman Melville, or^i any way infringe my Copy- 
right in them, I shall immcdia|ely take "Legal Proceedings 
to protect my rights. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

50, Albemarle Street, 

. Jurie^ 1851. 


Q. No. 177. 


C 
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STAOAED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Dr. Smith’s New Classical Dictionary for Schools, s.o. 21 / 

* Should 1)0 in the hands of every classical student.’ — Spectator. 

* Pnslios lor ever from his stool our friend Lempriore.’— J^xumniei . 

* The M ork is ansurpitased.* ^John BtdL 

‘ We recommend this work for universal adoption.* — AthmcBum. 

• II. 

Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary of Antiquities, lemo. 10/r, 

' Admirably supplies a long-felt want .’ — Jomnal of Education. 


Sling Edward 'the Sixth’s Latin Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition. 12ino. 3/6 * 

IV. 

King Edw«rd the Sixth’s Latin Accidence for Jimior Glasses. 

12mo. -if 


Matthiae’s Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition. l2mo. 3/ 

\ I. 

Matthise’s Greek Accidence for Junior Glasses. 

Fonith Edition. 12mo. 2/ 

MI. , 

Lady Callcott’s History of EngfanU for Young Persons. 

_ lujlccnth Edition, 18mo. 2/6 

• '’viii. 

Croker’s Stories from the History of England for Children. 

’’ i» <» Fourteenth Edition. Woodcuts. l6mo. 5/ 

iX. * . 

Croker’s Progressive Geographic for Children. 

Fourth Edition. l8mo. J,/6 ^ 

Fisher’s Elements of Geometry for Schools. 

Third Edition. 18mo. 3/ 

XI. 

Fisher’s First t*rinciples of Algebra for Schools. 

Thiid Edition. 18mo. 3/ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALIifiMARLE STREET. 
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QWARTBKLT LITERARY 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


History of Normandy and of Eng- 
land. By Sir Fkancis Paloravi*. Vol. I. 8vo. 
‘2ls. 

INIemoirofEdward Copleston,D.D.^ 

Bishop of LlcindafT, with SulKctions IVoni ins 
Diary and (/unespondetict*. By W. .1. Ciivi.s:- > 
STON, M.A., Hector of CiomhuUl lot. ad. 

The Saint’s Tragedy. By C. Kinos- 

j,EY, Reclor of Eversley! With^ Preface by Pro- 
fqpsor MAUaTce. (Cheaper Edit^u. 2 .n. 

Yeast: a Problem. Reprinted, witli 

Additions, fiom * Fraser's Magazine.’ 9s. 

Summer Time in tlie fjountrj’-. By 

the Uev. K. A. Wir.i.MorT. Second Edition. 5i. 

Gazpacho ; or, Summer Months in 

Spain. By Wm G. Ui \kk, M.A., Fello^v of 
Tiutity Coll?g».*, Cambiidge. Cheaper Edition. 
6s. 

Auvergne, l^iodmont, aiifl Savoy ; | 

a Summer Humble By Ciiahles Rich \ no 

Wkli). Hs. GfJ. 

Young Italy. By A.* Baildie 

CorHm>'E, M P. 10s. 6rf. 

College Life in the of Jame.s 

the Fust, as illustrated b\ an Unpublished 
Di.uy ol Su Sjnionds d’Ewes, Burt , M.P., Fel- 
lo\s lAimmonci ol ht. .Tolui's, Cambridge. 5.s. 

English Life, Social and Domestic, 

in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Second Edit ion. 4?. «</. 

Violeiizia : a Tragedy. Small Svo. 

3s. Gd. 

Justin Martyr, and other 

• By R, Ciii Ni-.M.K TkknoiI. 1 bird Edition fis. 

Poems from Eastern Sources, •fiono- 

VK\,\, .'iTid Other Poems. By the same .^utliin. 
Second Edition. t)S, Gd. 

Schiller’s Complete Poems, attempt- 
ed in English. By Epoar Apfrep Bowkin'o, 
C*. 

Etiiol Ijea : a Story. By Axna 

Kino, Author of '' IIouis ot Cliildhoitd.’ ’Js. Gd. 

Shipwrecks of lh(* Royal 

Compiled from OHiewil lUK-umeuls. B'. V.\t>. 

S Oii.i.Y. Witli .1 I’ri'f.ieu bv W. S. Ciii!%, 
D !>., Canon of DiiiJitm. Second Edition, 
7s. Gd. » 

Corre.spondence of Sir Lsaac Newton 

• and Piof. CotC', and other unpublished Letlejs 
ami Papers ot Newton. Edited, witli SvnoptirnV^ 
"View of Newton's I.ife, by J. Kdt.emon, M.A., 
Follow of Tiiiuty C-ollege, Cam budge. Witli 
Poitwiit. 10s, 

Student’s Manual of Modem IJis- 

toiy. Bv W. Cooke Taylou, LL.D Fifth r.du. 
with Nevv Supplemealary Chapter. 10«. Gd, 

Hi.story of Mohammedanism. By 

the same Author. Cheaper Edition. 4.<.^ 


•Chemistry of the Crystal Palace : a 

Popular Account of the Chemical Properties of 
the Muteri.ils eni|>loyed in its Construction. By 
T. GttttrFiTKs. as. » 

Chemistry of the Four Ancient 

Elements. By the same Author. With numer- 
ous UlUstratioas. Second Editiun. 4«. ad* 

German Mineral Waters, and their 

rational Employment for the Cure of certain 
Chronic Discuses. By S, SuTito, M.D., Senior 
Pliysieiau ot the German Hospital. 7s. Qd. 

Harmony of Scripture and Geology ; 

or, tlie Earth's Antiquity in Harmony with the 
Mosaic Record ot Creation. By J. (xkay, M.A., 
Rector ot Dibden. Second Edition. 6s. 

Familiar History of Birds. By E. 

Stani.»y, D.D., Bishop ot Norwich. Fifth 
Edition, with numerous lllustiatioiis. 5s. 

Outlines of Physical Geograpliy. 

By Miss R. M. Zormi.im. lOrf. 

Recreations in Physical Geography ; 

or* the Earth as It Is. By,the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 6^. * 

Knglish Synonyms. Edited by R. 

WiiArpi.Y, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Us. 

The Pliilosophy of Living. By 

IIfurkrt Mavo, M.O., forineily Surgeon to th 
Middlesex Hospital. Cheaper Edition, with 
Additioiih. 6.V. 

Commentary on the Epistle of Paul 

the .\^K)stle to the Bornans ; with a New* Trans- 
lation and Notes. By W. WiTHtHs Ewhark, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Geoige’s, Eiertou. 
Two Volume|. ’ 6.v. 6d. each. 

Guericke’s Manual of the Antiquities 

of tbe f/hristiau Chuich. Translated and adapt- 
ed to the use of the English Chuich, by A. J. W. 
Mohrihon, U.A. 65. 6(/. ^ 

Ullinann’s Gregory of Nazianzum. 

X CoTiiriVjulion to the Ee.clesiasticHl History of 
I he Fourth tVntiiry. Tr.iuslaled by G. V. Co.Y, 
A'l.A. G«. 

The Lorry .s Prayer. Nin^ Sei^rnons. 

By F. n. Mauiucf, Chaplain ot Eiueolix’s 

Inn. Thiid Edition, in larger tjpe. 2s. Qd. 

8t, Augustine’s Exposition of the 

St*rm»» oil tlie Mount. With au Essay on St. 
J Augustine as an Jnierpieier oi Sciipture. By 
I tt. CHANFVT\''l'Hi-Nc:n, B I), Examining Chap- 
I lain to the Bishop of Oxlbid. Second Edition. 
' 75. , 

The Ivssay separately, to complete the First Edi* 
tiou, .3s. (id. 

Canterbury Paper.s, containing the 

most reeent iuforjna'ion rel.itive to the Settle* 
meiu ot t'.inteTbu.f^^ii New Zealand. Nos. 1. 
to N.. Gd. each. 

Cautions for the Times, addressed 

to the P.iiqiltioner.s of a Fiiiisii in England, by 
their former Rector. In uumbcis.^d. each. 


LONDON : JOHN W. PARKER & SON, WEST STRAND, 

C 2 . 
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IJme, 


Byron’s Works complete for Twelve Shillings. 

C 

Now roady, witli Portrait and Vignette, One Volume, Royal 8vo., price 12/., 

• LORD BYRON’S 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 

Containing '' 

\LL THE NOTES OF VAIUOES COMMENTATORS AND COl r.MPOllARlEb. 


As the Copyright of Lord ByroyHs Works is the sole 2)Toperty of 
Mr. Murray^ no Edition is complete except it he ptiJjJished by 
him: — he^ therefore cautions the public against various im- 
perfect Editions exjmed Jor salc^ which^ though called 
^ Byron^s Poetical f For Its/ ‘ Byroris Poems/ ‘ The J Forks 
of Byron/ respectively^ do not cojitain half 

Lord Byrons Works^ and very iniperjcct versions of the fete 
, which arc given. 

niK F0LL0Jn\0 ARE THE t' PYRKiUV .u\li COMP I FTP. FA)! I IONS 

1. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, l vul. Royal 8vo. 12/. 

2. BYRON’S LIFE SJid LETTERS, i vol. Royal 8vo. 12/. 

BYRON’S LIFE Oiiid LETTERS. 6 vol?. Fcap. ‘ vo. is/. 

t. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, lo wi’is. Fcap. Sv.>. ao/. 

>. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. lOvoU.iw 2/6 cid-. 

6. BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 60 \ ignettes. 8vo. 21/. 

7. BYRON’S TALES and POEMS, v,.).. 2im,,. ■>/. 

S. BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, ghmo. J/o. 

0. BYRON’S DRAMAS. 2 vols. no. i/. 

!0. BYRON'S MISCELLANIES. ^vols. 21ino. 7/G. 

11. BYRON’S DON JUAN. 2 vols. 21mo. 5/. 

To ivvoid imposition, ask for Murray's Ediiio\s. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBE|MARLE STREET. 
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This Day is Published, a New J^pition qf 

, THE 

MOOR AND THE LOCH: 

t 

COT<T\l>[ING 

IKQjiute Instructions in all Highland Sports, from the Bed-Deer and 
Wild Swan, Salmon and Salmo-Feroz, to the Szdpe, 

Teal, and Bum Trout. 

* WIIII 

Jir.MAKK^ r DON TflH MILD BIRDS AXD Ul VSTS THK SCOTTISH MOl^T\I^. 


Bf JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 

T1 ivtl Edition, '.vith vliich is incorporated * KOCKS a^Nl) RIVFil?S,M)> tliosiiino Viithov, 
In One \ olurae, -with Illustrations, price 12.«. 0//. 


r) l> I N' J <) N s. 

* Spectator. 

‘ Mr. Colquhonn is one of the increasing class of naturalist sportsnieu wlioooinluiie an 
ardent love and nice obser\ation^of nature with surpassing skill in the death-dealing art. 
Of tlie various amateurs vve KMuember, hois fav^v pnmvpsy from the ^elidity of* his 
mutter, and the native power of his style, lie has the prejudices of his craft .and hU 
Highland borne; but they aie the geituine feelings of his mind, not a taste simulated to 
spin a paragraph or point a period. As a sportsman lie strike'- us as of the first class, 
owing to the variety of ids pursuits. Nothing tomes .niniss to him. In doer-stall!ing or 
rochuek-shootiiig he is at home; all that haunt th^ “Moor and the hot h," with the Uiver 
in addition whether of grouse or other game, lisli or wutcr-fovvl all are within his 
tlorniidon.' ’ 

Quarterly Beview. 

‘ 'flic whoh* composition is unpretending, clear, and practical, and does honour to tin* 

pm cut lake.” Wo leave Mr. (.’oh{uhouu with regret for the present, for his Moor is, if 
anytliiug, even better than his Loch,’ 

Edinbiurgh Revie^. • ^ 

‘Air. (''ol<]uhoun, with his freshness of description, and instructive minuteness of detail. 
Dears us off to the mountain'-, prepar,^! for evei> change of weather, or variety of country . 
that n;a> turn up,’ 

Sporting Beview. 

‘ *• Tlie Moor and the Lo( h ” is the book of ^he season. Of its cla.'-s, more souna uavice. 
a greater number of prime points of piactiec upon the .subjeet tre.ited of, we do not 
believe o.xists in any similar quantity of printed mAttcr.’ 

Edinburgh Evening Courant. , 

‘ Next, pcrhap-i, to the delight of leaving the din and smbke of the populous bity for 
the clear skies and quiet w’oodlands of th<* country, is the pleasure of turning from the 
arid literature of blue books and parliainyit^y debate*?, to a volume such ns lies on our 
table, redolent throughout of a deep lovd nature, and filled with fresh pictures of her 
noblest asi»ccts. . . Mr. Eolquhoun, we l\‘lieve. needs no introduction to our readers. 
JC is iioi long sim e «e iiutroccusuDi lo bring iiis^* jvocks ami Ki\t*rr»" iinduj- iin-ir iuvour- 
able notice. His iMoor and liOcb ” was An earner productioi* Having run through tw’o 
impressions, he has taken the opportunity of nAthird edilifui to incorporate it with his 
Jat«r book, enriching and enlarging the text Hif both by notes of Ids experience and 
observation in the interval. Wc have tbusa^^uide to the sports and natural history of 
the Highlands, as complete as it is delightful. No sort of recreation on land or water 
— no kind of hunting or hawking, fowling or (Lhing— is without itb chapter or section.* 

* He enjoys one great advantage over nearly nil his compeers, jn that lie is “native, 
and to the manner bom.” One who was nursi'd within the anciciit^rest of Luss, by the 
margin of the fairest of the Scottish lochs tlmt great expans??of water which old 
Geoffrey of Monmouth believed to be fed bv^ ‘•ixfv streams, to contain &i¥ty islands, each 
island containing a tall rock, oiid each rock an eagle’s nest - could scarcely fail to be a 
proficient in every branth of sylvan science and imstinie.' ^ 

> 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND l^NS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








JF’iftA Edition, pvic6 IS^. olotb, 

DICTIONARY OF DATES, 

UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 

RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 

Comprebenclirijr every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and Modern — the Foundation, 
Laws, and Governments of Countries— their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and 
Science— their Achievements in y^rms- the Political and Social Transactions oi the 
British Kmpire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions- the Oiigin and Advance 
of Human Arts and Inventions, with copious details of Knglaiid, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
the whole comprehending a body of information, Classical, I olitical, and Domestic, from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time, 

By'" JOSEPH HAYDN. 


* A volume ooutaining upwards of ir»,000 aiticlo<, and perhaps more than 1 a times ir>,000 facts. 
What the London Directory is to the met chant, tins Diet ioiinry of Dales will be found to be to those 
who arc searching after information, whether classical, politu al.Momestic, genciul.’ — 'fma. 

* An octavo volume of ealrauidinary value for well -arranged infuimation ujion almost ever subject 
of inquiry. It is, indeed, a publication which cannot be too higlily pii/.cd.’—i,ift“;ar^ (fazttte, 

,, EDWARQ MOXON, DovA- Street. 
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11 . ' 

NEW POEM ON n ALY by Mrs. BROWNING. 

CASA GUIDX WINDOWS, 

By Etizabetii Barrett Browning. In 
fcp. 8vo. 5.¥. 

111 . 

HUMAN BODY. 

And its Connexion with Man; Illust'-ated 
by the piinclpal Organs. By James .Ions 
Garth Wilkinson, Fellow of tiie Royal 
ColIegC^’of Surgeons of Eiiglauul. Post bvo., 
doth, 14s. 
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A Tale of Pi inieval Life, With Wooden' ?, 
Small 8vo., cloth, 7s. ' a 
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SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S » 
NEW COMEDY. 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 

Or, Many Sides to a Cnaractor. A Comedy 
in Five Acts, as formed before Her 
Majesty and P[is Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, at Devotisbire House. Publishetl 
for the Guild of Literature and Aiit. 
In 8vo.,‘piice os. 
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ICATIONS. 

VI. 

THE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS 
AND ITS FLY-FISHING. 

By the Rev. Henry Newiand, Rector and 
\ iccir of Wesllmurue. "With Plates' and 
Mail. Post 8vo., cloth, 12.v. 

VJI, 

LETTERS TO JOHN BULL, Esq., 

On / liairs connected with his Landed Pro- 
perty, and the Persons who live theieon. 
Jly Sir Kdw'ahd Bulwkr Litton, Bart. 
Ninth Edition, jirice 2s. 6e/. 

VIII. 

WILLIAM PENN : 

An Historical Biography, from new sources. 
With an Kxtra Chapter on ‘The Macaulay 
Charges.* By William Hepwouth Dixon. 
. rVith a Portrait. Past iJvo., clotli, 12s. 

IX. 

ITALY IN 1848. 

By L. Mvuiotti, Author of ‘ Italy,’ Past 
and Pieseiit,’ &c. Post 8vo., cloth, 12.s'.’ 

• A very stid.ing volume.’ — Kdinhuryh Raoie'c. 

X. 

An EXCURSION to CALIFORNIA, 

Over the Prair’e, Rocky Mountains, and 
Great Sierra Nevada, with a stroll through 
the diggings and ranches of tbad country. 
By William KEj,t-Y,J,P, 2 vols.,post Svo., 
q4oth, 215. 

j^ALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Rev. Chaules Acland. ^ 
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William Edwards, Esq. 
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Sir Alexander Gordon, Bart. 
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J. Drummond Hay, Esq. 
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Sir Franc is B. Head, Bart. 
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Post Qvo, 
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Washington Irving, Esq. 
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Baltic.* 
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i Madras.* 

M. G. Lewis, Esq. , 

j LpRD Mahon. 
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The ‘Home and Colonial*Lib\\ry’ liaving been sustained dur- 
a period of Six years with unabaU;d sneces.s, ISIr. Murray, anxious to 
guard against the objection of overkfldiiig tiie Subscribers with too large’ 
and cugibrous a scries of books of one size, has decided on concluding the 
work uitli its thlvtg-sevenih volume. He is thus enabled to offtT to the 
public a compact and portable work, the bvdk of wliich does not exceed 
the compass of a single shelf, or of one trunks suited for* all classes and Ml 
climates — of which the interest, value, and popularity are riot likely to be 
impaired by lapse »f time. , 

A Detailed List of the W^ks is given on the two following pages. 
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HURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 

« 

^ The many entertaining works of which Mr. Murray'* s Home and 
Colonial Library is composed* — John Bull. 


list" of works. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, OK ADVENTURES IN THE PENFNSULA. 
By Gkouok Borro\y. 

JOURNALS IN INDFA. P>y P>r>ii(>i- Ukmku. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, liv Iiiry .vnd JVUnglek. 
HISTORY OF 7\HE SIECJE OF GIBRALTAR. Jiv John DuiNKVYArER. 
MOKO(JCO AND THE MOORS. By Drumwond Hay. 

LETTERS Fl?OM THE liALTIC. By a Lady. 

THE AMFiHR WITCH. A 'Phi vl foil Witciiorafi. 

LIVES OF CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. By Kodert Soittuev. 
SKETCHES OF NEW SOUJTI WALES. By Mrs. Mkricdith. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. l\y John Borrow. 

MEMOIRS OF riTE COURT OF PEKING. By Fauifr Rira. 

A RESIDEN(JE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir John JIalcolm. 

tv 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS, and AliD-EL-KADIIL 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By WAsiiixaTON Irving. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST ROUND THE WORLD. By 
YJiiari.es Darwin. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF Tiri^RESUlTS. Frum the FRiixcii. 
LIFE OF LOUIS, PltlNCE OF Ry Lor-.. Maho.n'. 

THE OYRSIES OF SPAIN. Rv-iGKOROK Roerow. 

TJIE MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. Rv Hermann Merviree. 
LIVONIAN TALUKS. Ry Author of ‘ Letter.-! from the Baltic;’ 
MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 

SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By ReVc G. R. Gleio. 
LE-TTERS FROM MADRAS. By a tApy. 
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ROUGH JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. Bv Sir K. B. Hkad. 
GATHERING*^ FROM SIXAIN. Br Riciiaud Foni>. 
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SKETCHES OF (iEKMAN LIFE. Translated by Sin A. GoiinoN. 
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VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. Bv \VTi,i,i \m Edwaiuks. 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS ; A Caiiiast Tau;. By Cai-i ain Milman. 
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J 

‘ Books that you may carry to thcfnc. and hold readily in your hand, 
are the*most useful after all, A man will often loojt at them, and he 
tempted to go miy token he tvot/ld be frightened at hoo^of a larger size 
and of a more erudite appearance ' — Dr. Johnson. j 

^ , 

JOHN MURRAY, ^LBEMARLE STREET. 
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*rHB AxrrHOB’s xootions. 

riLLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

^ WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SiX MONTHS. 

1. ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. 

Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff, 

Svo., Third Edition, price 12s. cloth. * 

2. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. 

Written expressly for the E'lglish Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. 

$vo., Second Edition, price 12#. cloth, 

3. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. 

Wi'itten expressly for the English $ltudent. By Dr. H. G. Oli endorff. In Two PtirU. 
Part I., Seventh Edition, price 12#., 8vo. clotli. Part II., Third Edition, price 12#., 
8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. , 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYS- 

TEMS, prepar^ by the Author. Price Is. each, cloth letteied. 

*i^* It if necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the jwesent method to 
notice that these are only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems 
any other totally inadequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for tl>e elncid.ation 
of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Ba^il Hall and other eminent 
writers. They should be ordered with the Publisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every 
copy has its Number and the Author’s Signature. 

Ixmdon: WfllTTAKER and Co!, and DULAU and CO. ; and *o be had of any 

Bookseller, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

DR. SPIERS’S 

t 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ABRIDGED. 

, Containing 

A considerable tiuxnber of Words not to be found in other Dictionaries ; anil giving - 
1. The words in geneial use, conipiising those of ihe present tune; 2- Tlie cuinfxnmd 
of Words; 3, The various acceptations of the words in their logical order separated 
by numbers; -- 4. The most familiar idioms; - 5. The irregulaiities of the promiucialion ; 
folloVed/ by an abridged vocabulary of My tliolugical and Geographical names, and those 
of jiersotis. 

A Work specially adapited to the use of 

The two Parts united in One Volume, of 9-W pages, 12m(>., treble columns, piicc 7s. Cd. 
cloth lettered. c 

DR. SPIERS’S General dictionaries (.3rd Edition) 

, -the ENaLisn-FiiENCH, containing 712jlige-i, the Frlnch-Englisii, 615 pages, ro^d^ 
Rvo., treble columns, sold separately, piice —School Edition, 10s. 6d., Libiaiy Edition, 
12t. 6d., cloth lettered. 

^ This Work is adopted by the Uraversity of Prance for the use of French Colleg^is, 

DR. SPIERS’S EDITION of BACON’S ESSAYS, with 

Copious Notes, pnd a Notice of Lord Baron. 1 vol. l2mo., price 3*. cloth lettered. 
This Edition is principally intended as a Text Book for Schools. * 

^ 4 

■ ‘ I WHITTAKER AND CO.,/aVR-MARIA LANK, 
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1. nr^HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND from the 
X REVOLUTION to the LAST ACTS of CONVOCATION, 1688-1X17. 
By the Rev. William Palin, M.A., Rector of Stifford, Essex. In small 8vo., 8*. 6d. 

This Volume foims a Continuation to the Works of Bp. Short. Mr* Carwithen* and other 
Wjiteis oil tho Earlier History of the Ciiurch of Enjfli^id. 

2. NOTES of a KESIDENCE in the CANARY ISLANDS, the 

SOUTH of SPAIN, and ALGIERS; ^illustrative of the State of Religion in thoie 
Countries, By the Rev. Thomas Debarv, M.A. In post 8vo., 8.s-. iUl. 

3. PLAIN SERMONS, on the LATTER PARI' of the CATE- 

CHISM; being the Conclusion of the Series contained in the ^mth Volume of ‘ Plain 
Serntoijs.’ By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., late Felhiw of Tiinity College, Oxford; 
Author of a Marmony of the Gospels, with a Devotional Commentary, in eight VoIuiAes. 
Ill 8 VO., 6,v. fUl. 

Tliti cumpletu Seiies o^Sermons on the Catcthi‘'m may be had in one Volume, price 13*. 

4. The ENGLISH BEE-KEEPER: or, Sngjrestions for the Prac- 

tical Management of AMATEUR and COTTAGE APIARIES, oiPScientific Prin- 
riplcs. With illustrative Notes. By a CooNTin Coratk, Author of a Series of Papers 
on Bees, in ‘ The Cottage Gaidener.* in small 8vo., 45. 6</. 

5. CARE of the SOUL ; or, SERIMONS upon^ some Points of 

Christian Prudence. By W. E, JIeyuate, M.A. In small 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

AlbO, by lliosamc Author, 

The WEDDING GIFT; a Devotional Manual for the Married, or those hitendiug to 
Marry. 35. 

6. The CHERRY-STONES, or, CHARLTON SCHCV9L ; a Tale 

for Youth; partly from the MSS. of the late Rev. William Adams, M.A., Author of 
• The Shadow of the Cross,* and other Works. Edited by the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 
In small 8vo., 3s. dd. 

7. LETTERS on some of the ERRQRS of ROMANISM, in CON- 
TROVERSY with NICHOLAS WISEMAN, D.D. By William Palmer, M.A., 
Prebemlary of Saiuiu, and Vicar of Whitchurch Canonicorum. New Edition, revised. 
In a Pocket Volume, I 5 . Gd . 

8. ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS in ILLUSTRATION 

of the HISrORY of the CHURCH in IRELAND, duiing the Reigns of Edward VI., 
3Iary, and Elizabeth. Edited, widi Notes, from Autographs in the Statc-I^aper Office. 
By Evelyn Piinae Shiklkv, Esq., M.A, In po.st 8vo., 10.*. 6d . 

,9. The ENGLISH ORDINAL, its IITStORY, VALIDITY, 

ami CATHOLICITY; with an L>(roductiou on the Three Holy Orders of Ministers in 
the (>hiivch. By MACKiiN/.ii; K. C. vVALcorT, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, Curate 
of St, J.imes's, Westminster. In post 8vo., IO 5 . 6d. 

10. The rillLOCTE'rES of SOPHOCLES, with Engi.isu 

TraiLslaled from the Gpiman of F. W. SCHNEID.EWIN, by the Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A., 
and cilited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late I'ellow of 
Trinity College, Cambiidge. In 12mo., 3*. 

Also, by the same Editors, > • ’ 

The AJAX of SOPHOCLES, with English Notes. 3s. 

11. A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION; to which 
18 added a SERIES of DOCUMEN'io, from a.d. 1530 to a.d. 1615; together with 
Illustrations from Contijmpovary Sources. Cuaules Haiidwick, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Catherine's Hall, Cambridge, and Whitehall l\eachpr. In 8vo., 10*. Gd. 

12. A PLAIN PROTESTANIAS AIANl/AL ; or certain IMain 

•■ttermous on the Scriptures, the Church, and ^he Sacraments, in wiiich the Corruptions of 
the Romish Chnicli are evidently set forth,'*' By .loiiN Wood VVarter, B.D., of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex, lUual Dean, and Surrogate. In small 
8vo., 3*^ An Edition on larger paper, with Notes, may be had, price 5.?. 

13. The LIFhi of ST. PAUL, iBiistratod from contemporary History^ 
with the EPISTLES Chronologically Ananged, and Literally Trarlslaied, upon the Basis' 
of the Authorized Version, By Tiiomas Lkwin, M.A., of Trinity Ccllege, Oxford. In 
2 vol8,,*'crowii 8vo„ 1/. U. 

14. A DEFENCE of REVEALED RELIGION, comprising a 

Vindication of the Miracles of the Old Ad New Testaments from the Attacks oV Rational- 
ists and Iniidels. By Joseph Brown, M.D. In post 8vo., 7«. Gd, 

RIVINGTONs/sT. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD AND WATERLOO PLACE. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 
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1. Sallam’s Literature of Europe 

*■ * 

2. Hallam’s Middle Ages of Europe - 

3. Hallam’s History of England - - - - 

4. Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors 

»i e 

5 . Grote’s History of Greece - - ^ - 

6. Ranke’s History of the Popes of Rome 
7- Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians 

8. Brogden’s Catholic Safeguards « 

9. Ticknor’s Spanish Literature - 

* % * 

10. Milmah’s Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 

11. Bell on the Anatomy of Expression 

12. Southey’s Book of the 'Church 

13. Blunt’s Scriptural Coincidences 

14. Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers 

% * 

15. Abercrombie s Moral Feelings / - 

16. .Lyell’s Principles of Geology - - - - 

17. Lyell’s Elementary Geology - - - - 

18. Somerville’s Physical Sciences 

19. Somerville’s Physical Geogr^hy - 

20. Byron’s Poetical Works - 

^1. Crabbe’s Poetical Works - - - - 

22. Davy’s Salmonia 

•23, Davy’s Consolations in Travel 

24.. Coleridge’s Table Talk - - - - ^ - 
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isil.]. TQttAHrEftLY LITERAUY ADVEKTISER. 

> ABHOLD’S HOMEB FOB BBSINNEBS, 

In l?mo., piicti 3s. (id. 

pTOMER’S ILIAD, Books I. — TIL, with English Notes ; form- 

iijg a suflicient Commentaiy tor Yonn^ JiJtiKleiifs. 

By the Ucv. THOxMAS KKlU^HKVKll /VRNOLl), M.A., 

Rector of Lyndon, and Ute Fellow ofTiinity College, (kmihiidge. 

Rivingt 6 ns, St. Pauls Clinrchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 

Of whom may be hail, by tlie s.an!e Kditor, 

]IOMER[ ILIAS, Lib. I.— IV., with^i COPIOUS CIUTKLIL 

JNTUODt'CTJON and Kiiglish Notes. In l‘2tnu. 7s, Qd, 

‘ This Kiliti-m is intended to assist more advaoci-d sliidents at s« ljools and (;olle«ps. A more useful and 
compile ;»Mide to tlie study of Homer we do not know. If anybody makes himself thorou^jlily master 
of ttio roiitetit.s of tins \olurne, lie will tiod no diflicuJty tu lulh* comprLdnudin-; any olhor t.ait ot the 
lliud oi tldyssev.’- Athenatum. r, j i 

Just published, in C)ae Volume, royal 8vo. (pp. IbSS), ptiee 

A COPIOUS and Critical LATIN -•ENC LIS 11 LEXICON, 

founded on tlie larger Geiinan Latin Lexicon of Dr. Wiliiaai Fkeond; with Ad- 
ditions and Coi’^ections from tlie Lexicons of (iesner, Facclolati, Sclieiler, Georges, &c. 

By E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D., &c. 

‘ We have i*\amiaed thU book witli coSswleiaMe attention, and have no hesitation in sayini' that it is 
ihe best dictiouaiy oi the Latin lanfiua^c that has yet appeared .* — IMoimy Gazette. * 

Loudon; Sampson Low, 10!),* Fleet Stieel. NtJiv Voik: Harpeu audJKuoTiiKRS.* 

NEW NUMBER OF MR. ARNOLD’S THEOLOGICAL CRITIC. , 

Now ready, price 4jf., the Second Numlier of 

' P H E T H E O L O G 1 C A L C 11 i T I C ; a Ciuarterly Journal. 

A Ecl.ted by the Hev. THOMAS KKllCHKVEU AUNOLl), M.A., 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Tilnily College, Cainbudge. 

Thi.s Journal embraces Theology in its widest acceptal 1014, and several aiticles of each 
Number are devoted to Biblical Ciiticism. 

Contents. — 1. Tlie Month of Mary — 2. Oiatio D. T. Maltliaei. — 3. Passaglia on the 
Prerogatnes of St. Peter.-- 1. '^I'he Mlllcnimini. — 5-* The Lord's .‘injiper, — (i. Ou the 
Ilisfiops of tlie New Testament. — the Gift of Torignes.— S. Theodoret and iiis 
Times. — ‘.1. ‘Things Old aiul New.’--\o. Contents of Theological .louiuals. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Cumchyard, and Waterloo Place; 

Of whom may be luul, The FIRST NUMllLR, pi ice Is. 


WORDSWORTH ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

In Svo., price 10s. Qd., the Second Kditioli of * • 

rvN THE INSPIRATION OP HOLY SCRIPTURE; or, 

vj TWELA’K HKOTUKKS oil the ot Ihe (ILD iiml NKW TESTAMENT, 

and on the APOCRYPHA, ilelivcrcii before lJuivorsily of Cainbi idge, 
tfyCHR. WORJ)S\V^Rin, D.D., 

C’anon of Westminster; formerly Fellow ol'Timiiy College, C’ambridge; and Public 
Orator of the Uyiversitv. 

t ' . 

UiviNOTONS, St. Paul’s Churchward, and Wateiloo Place. 

Of whom may lie had, by the sunn- Author, 

1. LECTURES on the APOCALYBSE. Second Edition. 

iJs. 'SW 

2. THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, Instruction concern- 

ing the CllUHCH, and ^le Anglican Branch <»f it. Sixth Edition. 8«. 6<i. 

3. ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION coucernir^ the 

CHURCH j abridged from the forcgouig.'' 3s. Cd 
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BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 

« 

1 . 

A HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH AFRtCA. 

With Anecdotes of t!be Chace of the Lion, Elephant, &c. &c. 

By R, GORDON GUMMING. *lnd EdUion» Woolcuts. 2 vols. post Bva.,'v21«. 

2. V 

DOG-BREAKING: 

THE MOST EXPEDITIOUS, CERTAIN. AND EASY METHOD. 

f 

By LIEUT.-COL. HUTCHINSON. %id Edition^ WoodctHs. Fcp Svo.. 7.s Gt/. 

THE WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

" By CHARLES ST. JOHN. Post 8vo.. 

4. 

FIELD NOTES DF A TOUR IN SUTHERLAND. 

BY CHARLES ST. JOHN. Woodcut«5. 2^vols. post 8vo., IBs. 

5. 

THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 

By WILLIAM SCROPR. ' Third Edition. Plates. Ciown Svo., 20#. 

DAYS AND NJGHT^t^F SALMON-FISHING. 

By WILLIAM SCR^PK. ‘Plates. Royal 8vo., 2L 2.?. 

THE CHACE-THE TURF— AND THE ROAD. 

By NlfflaOD. Second Edition. Woodcuts, Post Svo., 9s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


rwi;! QOARTSfebY LlTfftAtt A OfTOIRWatt* < ^ 

EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIBlira FEEHOHr . 

TlfONS. LE PAGE’S .FRENCH EDUCATIONAL’ Lnd 

-*-»A CONV’’ERSATIONAL WORKS, desigined to obviate the necessity of goin^ 
to France to acquire the Pcui^iau accent. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS. Cloth, 3s. Newand improved 
Edition. ^ 

LE PAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS. Eighteenth Edition. Cloth. 4,s. 

LK PAGE’S GIFT of CONVERSATION. Sixdi Edition. Cloth, 3«. 

LE PAGE’S LE PETIT CAUSEUll ; being a Key to the Gift of Conversation. 

Secoiul Edition. I*. 6d. * 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

LK PAGES READY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPOSITION. Second Edition. 

^ Cloth, 4^. t 

LK PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER; a Iland-Boo'k of Conversation for the Use of 
Tiavellcis. Thiid Edition. Cloth 5s. 

* Wo advive all those who ktiovrl but little of Fiench to provide ihemselTos with this bo<dc, as it is 

ti’illy a nio<it eflectual “ Prompter.” Chrmteh. 

J.E PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LriTERATUUE FRANCAISE, Elegant Ex- 
tracts from the most eminent writers of France, i1i Prose and Veise. Cloth, 5s, 6rf. 

* W'ltliout attemptiQg any royal road to the aitnnmentof the French lans^oa^e, and without pretending 

that It can Ixj aciinued at sight, or l^ained without a m ister, M. Le Page has, in his excellent senes ot 
^Mluoatioudl works, leudeicd a thoiough knowledge of th it lingnage comp a itivdly e.isy. IIw system is 
podiluir and original, atid has long sirue been stamped with public approbation.’— JEfpflf’i fFeekty Met- 
'^Lnget . • 

London: Messis. Longman; and Ei<FiNGiitM W'^ilson, Royal Exchange. 


NEW VOLUME OF DOESLEY’S AND HIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL 
REGISTER. 

Now leady, in bvo., jilicc ISs. 

q^E ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a "V^iew of the History and 

J- Politics of the YEAR 1850, 

IlivingfoJiH, Longnriin and Co, J, M. Richardson, Hamilton and Co., Simplvin and 
( V, J. Uodwell, Hmilstori and Stonemaii, G. Liwfotd, Cowie and Co., Capes and Son, 
Smith, Elder, and Co., H. Waslibourne, H. G. Bohn, J. Bumpus, Waller and Son, 
J. Tliouias, L. Booth, VV. J. Cleaver, G. Routledge, J, Gieen, G. VV illis, and W. Heath. 

• 

DB. CTTMMING’S VOLUME OF LECTURES. 

Preparing for immediate Publication. 


T ECTUKES on the CHRISTIAN uniforjm, M«Lth 

l.-i ‘ .Apoc alyptic Sketches,* recently publihlml, 

■-A"* 

LECTURES on^the SEVEN .CHURCHES. Seventh Thou- 

sand. Price 96 , with Engravings, ^ 

III. 

‘-PROPHETIC STUDIES; or/ LECTURES ou DANIEL. 

Fifth Thousand. Price 9r. cloth gilt. 

IV. 

LECTURES for the TIMES; or, ILLUSTRATIONS and 

REFUTATIONS of the ERUORS of ROMANISM and TRACTARIANISM. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Puce Ov. cloth. , 

AIull List of Works by the Rev, John Gumming, D.D., maybe had on application 
of the Publishers. ' • 

Arthur Hall, ViRTui:7d»tl 25, Pateniostei Row. 
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New Works published by J. MASTERS. 


A CATECHISM ON THE IKC4RNATION. Price Is. 6d. 

This Cdt<>ohiAm >8 foniuled on tlje two wr)I>kiiown woiivs, Bishop Bull on the 
State of Man beloie the Fdll, and Aichdeacon Wilheifojce on the Incaiiidtion. 

HORvE SACRAMKNTALES. The Sacramental Articles of the 

Cliureh of Knjfland vindicated fiom lecent Misrepresentations, and illustrated by 
the VVritin^fSoi the Compilers and last Kditoi. and by othei Docimients published 
under the saiiclion of the Church between the yeais lo^6 and 1571. By Thomas 
Hopkins Bkitton, M.A, < mate of Hock wui thy, Devon j and late Tubey and 
Ellcittm Hehiew Scholar, 0^fuul. Demy 8vo., piice 6s. 

* Wf commend the treatise of Mr. Button to the n(t< utive stiulv of nil to whom the liaptismal 
question app»*>u-8 enveloped in au\ doubt, uncertainty oi imbi}rinty ; niid espcc i.illv lo llu* clerj;y 
aud to< undid 1 es lor holy oideis, whom it hehovea not only to b.ivc cb'iii and tattled vl.'ws on 
the subjt < t, but lo be able lo explain .lud diteiid them by e«uKlitsi\e ai(*unietits.’ — ./« //u Bull. 

MEDIAEVAL HYMNS, SEQUENCES, and other POEMS. 

With Histoiical Notnes. Tianslated by the Ucv.* J. M. Ni- ale, M.A, Royal 
32mo., price 2 a. 6rf. cltdh, 

THE GOSPEL OF S. LUKE, Illustrated (chiefly in the Doc- 
trinal anti Moral SeiiM^) from Ancient and Modern Authors. Bv the Rev. James 
Fohd, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter, and A irar ol S. Mary Charcli in Devon. 
Price 1 5s. 

‘The brevity, depth, and vaiietv of thet‘Xtracts foiTH^tbe moRt poeuliar and vabi.ible features 
ot the MOrk, ludj'ive il a ifre.it pr.teiical supeiioritv over most other commeutaiies, both fur the 
Clergy and — Enqlt<ih ( huithmntt. Mav J>2, 1851. 

TilE GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW. .Price 10.,. 6rf. 

THE G(>SPEL OF S. M'ARK. Price 10s. 6a 

The tiue value of this volume is in suggesting, in fact supplying, Sermon thoughts^ 

THE GOSPEL OF S. JOHN. Freparmfj. 


DediiaUd io ihr Kmperor of liuasiu, who has forwarded to the Author ahamisorue present 
in token his approbation. The Archbishop oj Moscow has also sent him a valuable 
Icon of our Lord.. 

niS'lORY of the HOLY EASTERN C II UR OIL— 

GENKBAL INTROIH^CTION. I. Its Geogiaphy. — II Its Kcclcsiology. 
111. Iis Liturgies, &c. By the Rev. J, M.NEAiL, M.A, VVaideu of Sackville 
College, East Grin,«ted. In 2 large volumes, ilemy 8vo., price 2/. 

Also, lately published. 


The HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATE of ALEXANDRIA, 

from its Foundation, a.d, 41, to the Death of Hierotheus, 184b. 2 vols., demy 

8vo., pi ire 2 Is. A.lso, preparing foi publication, 

HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATES of ANTIOCH and 

JERUSALEM. 

Also, on the Taalern Church. 


TttE DOCTRINE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH : being the 

Primei oi Spelling Book, the Sin iter and Laigcr Cater hisms, and a Tir ali^e on the 
Duty of Palish priests. TrauslaterF fion|^ the -layonic-Russiaii Originals, by the 
Rev, R. W Biackmore, M.A., Rectors Donhead S. Maty, Diocese of Surum. 

A nAllMC)NY'oi' ANGLfeJAN DOCTRINE WITH THE 

DOCIRINK of the CATHOLIC and APOSTOIJC CHURCH of ihe EAST, 
which may serve as an Apjjeftdix yilhe volume entitled ‘The Doctnne of tlie I(j;g- 
sian Church,’ recently published. ' By the Rev. K. W. Blackmore, M.A. Demj 
8vo., price 3«. 

A HIS'rORY OF THE CHURCH OF RUSSIA. By A. N. 

MouRAViEP^Cimmbeilaiii to His Majesty, ami Under-Procuiator of the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, S. Peteisburgh, 1838. Tianslated by the Rev R. W. Bi ackmore, 
formedy'ChapJaiii in Croustadr to the Russian Com|iany. Demy 8v o., price 10*. 6</. 

A HISTORY OF (IREECE for YOUNG PERSONS, Edited 

fey the Rev. J M. Neale, M. A.^3s. ^ 

33, Aldersgate Street, aud 78, New Bond Str^t. 
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MR. CROKER’S LAST EDITION OF BOSWELL. 


A JVeii) mnl Cheaper Eiiitiaiv, ihoroughly revised and corrected, u/ith much Oddi- 
tional Matter and Portraits. One Volume, Royal flotavo, I5s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 

rNCLUPlNG THK TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. 

With Notes by Sir Walter Scott. 

j 

Edited, with Notes, by the Bight Hon. John Wilson Croker. 


‘ Boswkli/s Life of Johnson,** eii- 
larircd and iDuininatod by the indus- 
trious researches and the saeracious 
iTinninar criticism of Mr. Ooker, is 
without doubt — excejatin^ a few im- 
mortal monuments of creative genius 
— that English book which, were the 
island to be sunk to-morrow with all its 
inhabitants, would be most prized in 
other days and countries by the students 
“ of us and of our history.'* 

‘ We ought not to omit that a really 
yood Ini>ex has now, for the ^rst time, 
been given ; we may safely pronounce 
this “ Bo«5well ** as the best edition of 
an EnejUsh hook that has appeared in 
ouf time.’ — Quarterly Review. 

• This is a new and thoroughly revised 
I'dition of “ Boswfle,” in one octavo 
volume. The type, is large and clear — 
the notes are hnef judicious, and ac^ 
curate' 

‘ The incorporation of “ Boswell’s 
'Pour to the Hebrides ’* is indeed a most 
necessary part, and its introduction is 
a main feature in Mr. Croker's editm. ' 
In the present edition we have, for the 

first time, Mr. Croker'S replies to the 
Edinburgh Review.' — Atlienmmi. ** 

* Through the indefatigable efforts of 
the able editor, this popular and in- 
teresting biography of our great lexico- 

grapher iuis. in this new edition, reached 
a degree of accuracy and completeness 


which can hardly be sitsceptible of' fur- 
ther improvement.' — Morning Post. 

‘ Here is the Life op Johnson 
“ thoroughly revised, much ad- 
ditional matter," in a single volume 
form, and six or eight volumes rolled 
into one; and, need wo add, almost 
a Library of Entertainments in a single 
tom^. It is most appropriately got up, 
and is indeed a treasure of its kind,’ — 
Literal y Gazette. 

* The present is a new edition, by 
Mr. Croker, in a single volume, hand- 
somely printM, €Md illustrated ivith 
several portraits. It is, in all resj>ects, 
a most convenient and handy form of a 
book which no one can or ought to b/" 
without. This great monument ^ 
Johnson's genius and wisdom has never 
appeared in so compact and available a 
shape .' — Guardian. 

‘ After appearing in various sizes, 
here is “ Croher's Bosu'ell" in a single 
doMe-columned volume. In tiiis com- 
nact undertaking the Tours in Wales 
Lnd to the Slebrides, with Johnson’s 
letters, form part of Boswell's text, 
^he variorum notes appear gt the foot 
of the page : and Mr. Croki^has made 
corrections and additions. chief 

feature of this edition is its cdmpactness 
and its illustrations.* — Spectator. 


l^e particular in ordering Croker’s Boswell, in Volume. 


JOHN MURRAY, AlBEMARLE STREET. 

Q. Rer., No. L77. 
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LItERARY ADVERTt^lt. [Jaw, 


GtmmNGHAM’S HAND-BOOKS OF LONDON. 


Just Ready, as a Pocket Volume, with Plans, 16mo., 

MODERN LONDON; 


A GUIDE TO LOUDON AND US NEIGHBOUEHOOD AS IT IS. 


Among the Contents of this Work will be fecund a full account anc 
description of the various Places and Objects of interest in the Metropolis 
including the various 


Palaces. 

PuBLTc Buildings. 
Galleries of Abt. 
Churches, 

Parks and Gardens. 
Museums. 

Private MV’sions. 
Places op Amusement. 
Principal Streets. 
HospfrALs AND Asylums. 


Public Companies. 

Clubs. 

G OVERRENT Offices. 

River Thames. 

Docks. 

Exhibitions. 

Theatres. 

Public Monuments. 
Excursions in the Environs. 
Conveyances, &c. &c. 


VVi^/i Hints for Strangers and ^Foreigners regarding Hotels, Lodgings, 


‘ We are not aware of any London Guides that would give the Foreigner 
such an entire c ommand of this Metropolis, as Galignani^s gives to the 
]Cngli>lin)an in Paris. What we want, however, is something nmre com- 
pendious. When Murray tells us the price of a good dinner, a bottle of 
vin-ordinaire, and a b^d, and other details of eveiy city, and almost every 
great liotel, on the Continent, we do not how such information should 
fail to be acceptable to our benighted vfsitors next summer/ — Times, 
Dec. 21, 1850. ’ 


The aim of the Editor hes beert to act on the suggestion given aheyve^ 
and to place himself in the position of a well-informed Guide, seeking to 
give q sfi anger visiibtg London Jor the first time all that preliminary 
information respecting Taverns, Lodgings, ^c,, which is so requisite to 
comfort, ^c, ; cmd to describe ihosd^f^fures of the metropolis best worth 
seeing, and the way in which they maybe seen to the best advantage ; in 
other words, it is intended to jf ahe the “Handbook of Modern 
LrONDON ** on the plan adopiea with so much success in Murray’s 
Continental Handbooks. ^ ^ 

Also, now Ready, with Plans, New Edition, IGmo. la, « 

WES-TMINSTER ABBET. 

A GUIDE TO ITS ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALB&MARLE STREET, 
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LITERilRT ADVERTISER. 




GUNNINOHAM’S HAND-BOOKS OF LONDON. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, revised, with an Index, Post ^vo., 16«., 

ANCIENT & MODERN LONDON; 

OB, 

LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 


Among the numerous Ol)ntents of this Work will be found much anti- 
quarian, historical, and useful information $ together with ample descrip- 
tions of all the 


Remarkable Old Inns, Coffee 
Houses, and Taverns. 

Town Houses of the Old NoiifLiTY. 
Places op Public Entertainment. 
Old London Sights. • 

Ancient Theatres. 

Ancient Crosses. 

Hostels of Church Dignitaries. 
Privileged Places for Debtors. 


Old London Prisons* 

Places Referred to by Old Writers. 
The Wards on London. 

The Churches. 

Resid|:nces of Remabkablij Men.«» 
Streets Remarkable for some 
Event. 

Burial Places op Eminent IniTivi- 

DB^ALS. 


‘ When we perceive the amount of original research and curious reading 
which the author brings to bear on the subject, his precise arrangement 
and scrupulous accuracy, then it is that we feel cosistraiiied to say that we 
have already had bouks enough of loosely compiled anecdote, and that 
Mr. Cunningham has in this Handbook laid the Ibundation of what we 
really want about London — something systematised, defined, and ascer- 
tained.’ — Gentleman' s Mayaziihe* 

‘ We can conceive no cowpanion more welcome to an enlightened^ 
foreigner visiting the ^netropolis than Mr. Cunningham, with his laborious 
research, his scrupulous exactness, his alpfmheiical arrangement, and his 
authorities .' — Times. 

‘ This Handbook is a dictionary in which any Ihiilding, street, ^n^tAu- 
tion, or other particular of London topography may he looked out and 
found in its alphabetical place, tokh its whereabouts, its history, nature, 
contents, inhabitants, changes, and modijicaiions, succinctly given .* — 
Quarterly Review. * ^ \ 

‘ In the production of the “ Handbook of London *' must he recognised 
tl^ fulfilment of a work useful in pmpt^se and national in character . — 
Morning Chronicle. 


Also now Ready, with Woodcuts, New Edition, 16inh. 1«., 

I N D S 0 R k E T O N. 


A GUIDE TO THE cIsTLE, ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, ‘AKD ETON COLLEGE. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

2 ? 2 
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■ - ' = .. ^ 

CAMBRIDGE BOOKS, 

Recently Published, 

A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION. To which 

is added, a Series of Documents.^ P’rom a.d. 1536 to a. i>. 1615. Together ivith 
Illustrations frotn contemporary sources. By Charles Hardwick, M.A., Fell(»w 
of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge, and Whitehall Preacher. 

The APOLOGY of TERTULLIAN. With English Notes and 

a Preface, intended as an Introduction to the Study of Patristical and Eccler'astical 
Latinity. Second Kditiim. By H. A. Woodham, LL.D., late Fellow of Je,«us 
Odlege, Cambridge. Svo, Be. 6d. 

A TREATISE on MORAL EVIDENCE. Illustrated by nu- 

merous Examples, both of General Principles and of Specific Actions. By E. A. 
Smedley, M.A., late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8ro. 7s. 6d, 

CONFIRMATION DAY. Being a Book of Instruction for 

Young Persons, how they ought to spend that solemn day on which they renew 
the vows of their Bapti.sin, and are confirmed by the Bishop with Prayer and 
laying on of hands. By the Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow of Gonvillennd 
Cains College, and Minister of St. Edward’s, Cambridge. Price Grf. sewed; Sd. 
stiff wrapjiers. 

jClSf ANALYSIS of PALMER’S ORIGTNES LITURGICA5 ; 

or. Antiquities of the English Ritual ; and of his Dissertation on Primitive Litur- 
gies. For the use of Stiulenta at the Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders, 
who have read the origi</al work. By W. Beai, LL.D., F.S.A., Vicar of Brooke, 
Norfolk. l2mo. 3». 6d. 

ACADEMIC NOTES oa the HOLY SCRIPTURES. First 

Series. By J. R. Crowfoot, B.D., Lecturer ou Divinity in King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; late Fellow and Lecturer on Divinity m Gonvilleand Cams College. Svo. 
2s. 6d . — Second Seriqs in the Press. 

GEMS OF LATIN POETRY ; with Translations by various 

Authors. Selected and illustrated by A. Amos, Esq., Author of * The Great Oyer of 
Poisoning,* ^c. 8vo. I2s. 

THUCYDIDES or GROTE ? By Richard Shilleto, M.A., of 

Trinity College, and Classical Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge, Svo. 
sewed, 2s. 

jESCHYLUS — TRAGCEDT- 3i, Recensuit, emendavit, explana- 

vit, et brevihus Notis instruxit F. A, Paley, A.M., olim Coll. Div. Johan. Cant. 
2 vols, 8vo. 1/. is. The Plays may be had separately. 

DEMGSTHENES de FALSA LEGATI 9 NE. A New Edition. 

with a careful revision of the Text, Aniw^afio Critica, English Explanatory Notes, 
Philological and Historical, and Apjjwdices. By R. Shii.leto, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6^. 

A SERIES of FIGURES^ illustrative of' GEOMETRICAL 

OPTICS. Reduced from Steel Engravings executed by F. Engel under the 
direction of Professor K. ScheUtach of Berlin. Together with an Explanatiicu 
forming a Treatise translated froni the German of Professor Schellbach. The whole 
edited, with Notes and an Appendix, by W. B. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Catharine's Hall, and formerly Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Goi»- 
ville and Caiils College, Cambridge. Demy folio, 10s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, de- 

signed ^vriucipally for Students of the Univeisity of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
H. Goodwin, M. A., late Fellow and Aiathemaiical Lectiuerof Gonville'and Cains 
College. Third Kdction. Svo. 18.f. 

Cambridge: JOHN DEIGHT^JN, Agent to the University. 

c . [Continued. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS— Continued, 

ASTRONOMY, Elementary Chapters in, from the ‘ Astronomie 

Physique' of Biot. Edited by the Rev. ft. Goodwin, M.A. 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 

MOTION OF A SINGLE PARTICLE, a Treatise on the. and 

of two Particles acting on one another. By A. Sandeman, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples 

of the Processes of the. Collected by D. F. Gregory, M.A. Second Edition, 
edited by W. Walton, M.A., Trinity College. 8vo. lbs. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, Problems in Illus^ 

traticii of the Principles of. By William Walton, M.A., Trinity College. 8vo. 
16.». 


JN THE PHESS,^ 

AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, de- 

rived from the Writings of the older Divines. By the Rev. W. Hopkins, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Cathaiiae’s Hall, and forrneily Fellow of Cains College, 
Cambridge. • 

BP. PEARSON’S LECTIONES in ACTA APOSTOLORUM, 

and ANNALES l^AUHNl# Edited, in English, with Notes, by J. R. Crowfoot, 
B.D., Lecturer on Divinity in King’s College, tale Fellow and Lectur<m|ln Divmxty 
in Gonville and Cains College. 

CA]\JB11IDGE: JOHN DEIGHTON, 

Agent to the University. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

F rom Fifty to Two Hundred Copies of each of the following 

. Woiksare in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIlftlARV, 28, Upper King 
Street, Bloomsbury Square: — Lavengro ; The Lion Hunter; F.ilwardes* Punjab; 
Tlie Stones of Venice; The Queen# of Scotland; Macaulay’s England; Layard*8 
Nineveh; Voyage of the Prince Albert; Lives of Chalmers, Southey, Bishop Stanley, ^ 
Leigh Hunt, The Cliief Justices, &c. ; Stewart ofDunleath; Rose Douglas; Nathalie; 
Merkland ; Alton Locke; The Caxlons; Margaiet Maitland ; Lcttice Arnold, &c. All 
the best new works may be bad in succession and Without delay by all Sulwcriben of 
One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-Class Omntry Subscribers at Two Guineas and 
upwards. A Prospectus will be forwarded on^application. ^ 

C. E. MU DIE, 28, Upper King Street, Blooinsbuiy Square. 

ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE! STUDY OF HEBREW. 


In Itjrao., price 7s. Od. 

'■pHE FIRST HEBREW BOOig; on the Plan of “Henry’s 

J- Fibst Latin Book." By the Rev. THOMAS KKHCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Plafie. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ‘ 

• 1. HENRY’S FIRSr LATIN BOOK. Ninth Edition, as’ 

2. The FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second Edition. 5s. 

3. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Secotid Edition. 5s, Sd. 

4. The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Second Edition, 5s, 6rf. 
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Albeoiahle Street, July, 1^51. 

NXW BOOKS OF TEE 8EASOK. 


Borroto's Lavengro 30 .?. 

JohnstOrCs Snglct^d in Century - - - - I 85 . 

Plumer Ward's Memoirs and Diaries - - - " - ^28,?. 

Farinis History of the Roman State - - - - 24.?. 

Poole s Horoe Egyptiacw - - - , - - - lO.s. Or/. 

Dixons Dovecote and Aviary - - - - -Is. {\d. 

Wilberforce' s History of Erastianism - - - - 3 ,>\ 

Paddiana's Voyage to the Mauritius - - - - 9 . 9 . Ocf. 

Head's Defenceless Stnte of Great Britain - - - 12 .?. 

FergussSh's Palaces of Nineveh and PersepoUs - - - 1(5 5 . 

Tirknors History of Spanish Literature - - - - 42.?. 

Bishop Stanley's Memoir^ Addresses^ and Charges - - 10 .?. (5r/. 

Gordon Cummimfs Adventures in South Africa - - . 24.?. 

The Saxon in Ireland ------- 9 . 9 . Or/. 

IjOrd Herveys Coupt of George %id - - - - 33,9. 

Tennenfs Christianity in Ceylon - , - - - - l^s. 

Cat heart's War in Russia and Germany - - - - 1 <^ 1 . 9 . 

Ellesmere's Military Events in Italy - - - _ 9 , 9 , 

LyelVs Manual of Elementary Geology - - - - 12.?. 

Mahon s Rebellion in Scotland of \1 Ah - - - - 3.9. 

,0 

Smith's New Classical Dictionary - - - - - 2 U. 

Campbelts Lives of the Chief &ustices - - - - 30.9. 

Lord Lexington s Official and Private Correspondence - 14^. 

Kugler's Schools of Italian Painting - - - - 24^, 

Lindsay's TAves of the Lindsays ----- 425. 

MacFarlane' s Travels in Tnrhcy - - - - - 285 . 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SB. AOHILLI’S ^I^OLOSUBSS. 

New and cheaper Edition, with Additions, PublUhed thi« day, price ts. 64,, handsomelv bonnd. 

TlEALINGS WITH THE INQUISITION ; or, Papal Rome, 

■A/ her Pfi^sts and her Jesuits— with hnpftrtaut Disclesiires. By the Rev. Giacinto 
Achiu.i, D. I)., late Prior and Visitiw of the Dominican Order, Head Professor of Theology 
and Vicar of the Sacred Apostolic Palace. | 

Second Kdition, revised and corrected, with a new Chapter, Apjjendix, &c. &c. 

Abthuh Hall, Viutui, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 


MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 

7\R. GOLDING BIRD on I 

JLf (JHINAllY DEPOSITS.— Collec- 
tion If CHEMICAL APPARATUS and 
PURE TESTS for perfilhming tlie Ana- 
lytical Experiments described in the aiiove 
work, arr.niged in a Mahogany Cabinet, 
priee 2/> 125. Gd. 

John J. Guiffin and Co., 53, Baker Street, 
London ; and 

R. Griffin and Co., Gla^ow. 


.Second Edition. Price 2t.*64., 

T he great p:xnrBiTioN 

PRIZE ESSAY, by the Rev. J. C. 
WnisH, M.A. Adjinlicators, Rev. R. 
Michell, B.I). ; Rev. R. Walker, M.A., 
F. K.S. jioiior, Rev. J A. Emkkton, D.D., 
Hanwell C.dlegc, Middlesex. 

‘ In its intellectual worth, ii fitting counterpart 
of tlie piiyi.ic.Ll weAlth ooutained Aaithiii the Crys* 
till W.ilU of the Palace of lu(iu.->try.' — The J&.r- 
poiitor, 

‘ It is a well'thought and v ell-u ritteii Essay, 
and the writei lias done all juslico to Ins subject.’ 
— Hu'iie Ntws. 

• * In his arguments the Ess lyist has revealed an 
earnestness anil lutelUgonctf de»en iinj of our 
w.iimest adiwiration.' — 2'fie, Sun. \ 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Lon GM. AN 8. 


IMPORTANT NEW PROCESS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

D irections for testing 

CANE-J[J1CE, so as to iletVrmine 
the exact (juaiitity of quick-lime required 
to tem^ier a given qinnitify of C-ine Juice. 
By John Shirr, Esq., LL.D., Agiecul- 
tur.il Chemist to the Colon v of Biitish 
Guiana. With all the necessary CHE- 
MICAL APPAR.ATUS and Matlrials^ 
for the Testing Process, arranged in a 
Mahqgauy Cabinet, piice 5/. 5s. 

This process ensnres the proper Clarifica- 
tion of the Caiie-Jnice, with a saving of 
20 per cent, of the Sugar, as compared with 
the cJd methods of (Clarification. 

J, J. Griffin and*Co., 53, Baker Street, 
London *, and \ 

R. Griffin and Co., Gla«g<rr. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

Inline vol. post 8vo., illostiated by abniW: 

Five Hundred Woddculs, 

T he book of nature: 

an Elementary Introduction to Jie 
Sciences of Piiysics, Astionomy, Chernistiy, 
MinAalogy, Geology, Botany, Zoologv, and 
Physiology. By l^iofessor SciioEDi ER. 
Edited from the Fifili Geruian Edition, by 
Henry Mkui.ock. F.*C.S., Senior Assistant 
ill the Royal College of ( 'hemistry. 

Part 1., nou' readif, piice .5s,, contains 
Physic'*, Astrimomy, (Lheniistiy, with above 
200 Woodcuts. 

Par I’ll., containing fhe^J^tiiral St^ence^, 
and completing the Woik, wdl be leady in 
July. 

Griffin and Co., London atid CWasgow. 


RICHARDSON’S RURAL HAND-BOOKS. 

Piice One Shi'litig e.tch, with numeious 
^ Illu-.ti‘.iti.'ns 

D omestic fowl ; their 

natii i III H ist or y — Breetl i i ig— Rcai i ng 
— and Gener.il Management. New Kdi- 
tion, revised and p}ilaryed. 

PIG-S; their Oiigm and Varieties — Ma- 
nagement vvlili a View to Profit — and treat- 
ment under Disease. New Edition^ im- 
proved. 

•BEES; The HIVE and the HONEY 
BEE ; with jil.iln Directions f.u- their Ma- 
nagement. Netr Edition, revised,^ 

DOtiS;* tiieir Origin an(T faiiefies — 
Dirccli(m.s as to iheii General Management, 
— .and simple instrtietion.s as to their treut- 
moiit under disease. New Edition^ enlarged, 
HORSES: their Vaiieiies - Bleeding — 
and M inagement in Health and Disease. 

PKSTS of the FAIiM; wiih Instruc- 
tions for their Kxtiipation ; being a Miinual 
of Plain Directions for the certain Destruc- 
tion of every description of Vermin. 

LAND drainage, embank- 
ment, and irrigation. By James 
Donald, Civil Engineer, Derhy. 

SOlI^ and MANURE^^By John 
Donaldson, Government Drainage 

Surveyor. 

London ; Wm. S. OttR^fd Gt., 

Amen Corner. 
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COLONIZATION OF IRELAND. 


'I'liis <Uv is juiblislii'd, w»th ii Map, Post 8vo., D-s. Gc?., 

THE SAXON IN IRELAND; 

OB, 

rilK RAMHLKS OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN SEARCH OF A 
» SETTLEMENT IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


‘ A cuiiuKS aiiJ sigtiidcaiit hook ia thia, — 
a rare sign ol' the times, — a record pregnant 
with strange and mighty matter for tliought.’ 
-Allan. 

* A valiiahle testimony to the capabilities 
of Ireland for English ernigratioii.V ()h~ 

i>c‘iTer. 

‘ This is one of llie most calm, coiisideiale, 
and conciliating records of travel and ohser- 
\ation in the sister country, that have come 
under our notice. It has an ajr of truth and 
leality which leads us at once to accept its 
j. I atemeiitb .* — A thena urn. 

‘ W^““ver wishes to see Irelatid through 
all imperial len*f’,vill read the lively account 
written by the Saxon.’- Tlie Globt;. 

‘ Tlie descriptions are painstaking and 


I accurate. Based on geological observations, 

I tliey are peculiaily calculated to be useful 
to intending settlers .’ — Daihj News^ 

‘ Let the intending emigrant devote a few 
hours otdy to tlj|i ])eriisal of this volume 
befoie lie deciiles. The woik ])ossesse8 a far 
deeper iiileiesl than even could lx* claimed 
for it from its fascinating dcsciiptions.*- 
lUuntrated JVevJs. 

Replete toith good plain common sense; 
it will be u great help to persons seeking to 
.settle ill Ireland.’ — Ecommist. 

* A remarkable book - the woik of one 
who has purchased land in the sister isle, 
prefeiiing it to a distant, colony. -- iVet/'S of 
the World. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

EXCURSIONS NEAR LONDON. 


With numerous Woodcut.*'. Post fivo., 12«.. 

VISITS TO SPOTS OF llSTEREST 

IN THE VICINITY OF WINDSOR AND ETON. 

By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., 


CONTENTS 


RITCHINGS i^ARK. 

KING JOHN’S HUNTING'LODttE. 

HURLEY AND LADY PLACE. 

UPTON, STOKE, AND I*ANGLEY. 

HORTON CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. 
HAMPDEN. 

CHECQUERS. 

Pt)PE AND BINFIELD. 

ETON, AND ITS PLAYING FIELDS. 

IVER CHURCH AND THE TREATY HOUSE, 
UXBRIDGE. 

WINDERMERE. 


BRAY AND OCKWELLH. 

^ULMER, BULSTRODE, AND BURNHAM 
BEECHES. 

HEDSOR, CLIEFDEN, AND TJAPLOW. 
BRAMSHIIL. 

Ha£l-BABNS, BEACONSriEI.D. 
GREGORIES, BEACONSFIELD. 

DROPMORE. 

OLD WINDSOR. 

LAYER-MAHNEY. 

HEVER CASTLE. 

&e. &c. &e. 


A pletuiUl^nd' iiopular omnitim gatherum about interesting architectural reinai^is, the 
liiographjraHpeir by-gone inhabitants, country life, rural sceneny, literature, natural 
history, Gazette. ^ 

JOHN MURUAV, ALBEMARLK STREET. 
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' New Books published by Taylor, Walton, and Maberley. I 

Professor ]Lieblir's Xfew Work. 

^ Complete ia One Volume. fcap«, price 6s. cloth, 

F amiliar letters on cheIsiistry, in its relation 

to PHYSIOLOGY. DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE. COMMERCE, and 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Justus Von Lieuig. A New and Cheap Edition. 
Revised throughout, with many additional Letters. 

A Sketch of the History of Chemistry ha^ been prefixed to this Edition, which also 
cuntairis the results of the Aufhoi ’,s most lecent researches in Dietetics, Physiology, and 
Agriculture, • 

XTew Text Book of Iffatural Philosophy. 

1 'ol. large 12mo., price 12i. fid. cluth, 

A* HAND-BOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 

*VSTRONOMY. By DiONvsius Lahonkk, D.C.L., formerly Pi ofessor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Asiionomy in Un^'ersiry College, London. 

First Course, uon paining 

MKCHANICS. * I^KIIMATK’S. 

HYIillOSTATKLS, JjOUN D, , 

HYDRAULICS. . OPTICS. 

Illustrated with upwauls of 400 Engravings on Wooii. 

Br. Walshe on Diseases of the Heart and Xungrs. 

Oue Volume, price 12«, fid. cloth, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 

LUNGS and HEART. nicludiiig»the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. ^ Wajweb 
Hayuk Walshe, M.D., Professor of the Piinciple^aiid Piactlce of MediNsiie, and of 
(Jliriical Medicine in University College, London; Physician to University College Hos- 
]utal ; Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumptioi). 

Hew Work hy Professor Be Morgran. 

Oblou:,'' S’.o., bs. eloTli, 

The BOOK of ALMANx\('S: Index, hy which the 

Almanac belonging to any Year pieceding a.d. 2000 can be found; with Means of finding 
New and Full Moons from u.c. iiOOO to a d. 2000. 

This book will be useful to all who ever want an Almaiiar, past, present, or future; to 
ClergyniLMj, as a perpetual Index to the Sundays and Festivals.; to Lawyers, in arranging 
evidence wliicli luiis over a long period, and to Courts of Law. in hearing it; to Historical 
and Anticpiariaii Inquiiers, in testing statements as to time und*date;»to all, iti fact, who 
are eter required to interest themselves about time, i)ast or future. 

Hew Work by Br. Wm. Gregrory. 

One Volume, large 12mo., *H. ( id . doth, 

F.ETTEIiS to a CANDID ENQUIRER on ANIMAL 

MAGNETISM. 

Professor Woodcroft. 

Fcdp. 4to., price 125. 6d. cloth, ^ 

The PNEUMATICS of HERO of ALEXANDRIA: from 

the Original Greek. iTanslated for, anr| Edi^d by, Bennkt Woodchokt, Professor of 
Machinery in University College, London. 

Professor Buff. 

One Fuol^np Vuluttie. 

letters on the PHYSICS' of the EARTH. Edited by 

Dr. A. W. Hot MANN, Professor in the Royal Ctjlege of Chemistry, London. 

Br. Bardner. 

A New and Clieap Edition, 1 art's I2nio . 

The STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS 

and RAILWAYS, Explained and Illustrated, Revised and Completed to the Present • 
Time. [•iVear/y reculif. 

Br. H. G. Batham. 

** t)ne Volume, 12mo., • 

A HANDBOOK OF THE ^ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ' 

• • ^Nearly reaiJjf. 

London : *28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. • 
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Just Pnblislied, 

O N the CAUSES and CURE 
of IMPEDIMENTS of SPEECH. 
By John Bishop, F.B.S., F,R.C.S.E., 
Mennber of the Council of* tiie Royal CfoU 
lege of Surgeons of England. 8vu., with 
PUte and Woodcul^, price 4s. 

ON DISEASES of the RECTUM. 
By T. B. Curling, F.R.S., Surgeon to 
tiie London tlospiral, and Lecturer on 
Surgery to that institution. 8vo.7 price 5s. 

Highley and Son, Fleet Street, Book- 
sellers by Ap])ointmeiit to the Uoyal 
College of Surgeons of Eriglaii'd, 


Just published. One Volume 8vo., cloth, 15j. 

T he rSALMS. in a New 

V'ersion. Fitted to the Tunes used 
in Churches. With Notes, in examination 
of the Difficult Passages, By M. Montagu, 

By the same. 

Another Edition of the above, without the 
Notes. F?^'. 8vo., cloth boards, 2i; 6fA 

Also, THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL 
PSALMS, Being Specimens of the above 
VeAioii. With Notes, and Early Vei- 
siuiis of those Psalms. A New Edition, 
enlarged. Post Svo., boards, 5s, , 

London: T. Hatchakd, 137, Piccadilly; 
and all Booksellers. 


CHEAP MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 

(I 

On the 1 1th of June was published, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of 

MENSURATION; adapted to the 
Use of Schools, Private Students, and 
Practical Men: comprehending Logmitlnnic 
Arillimelic, Practical Geometry, Plane Tri- 
gonometry, Mensuration of Surfaces and of 
Sel i<ls, yf Conic Sections and of their Sol ids, 
Surveying, Mensuration of Heights and 
Distances, Levelling, Mensuration of Arh - 
ticers* Works, &c. By Alex. Ingram. 
Iinproved by James 1'kottkr, of llie Scot- 
tish Naval and Military Academy, Edin- 
burgh. 12mo., 19^ paga?, bound. 

Mr. Tnoham’s other Scho(d-l)noks, improvedt »y 
Mr. Trottbb, all bound. 

SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS. Ninth 
Edition, 7s. 6rf. ♦ 

KEY to Ditto. Sixth Edition, 7s. Gd. 
PLANE GEOMETRY & TRIGONO- 
METRY. New Edition, 2s. Gd. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 3s. 

^inb^rgh: Oliver and Bovd. 
LpndoQx I»MPKIN, Marshall, & Co. 


This day, price M. 

P ROTECTION TO LAND- 

LORDS ; What it has done for their 
Tenants, and What will h^tune for Them 
by Free Trade. By John Kinnrar, Esq., 
Advocate. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
Longman & Co., London* 


This davi'a published, post 8vo., cloth. Is. Cd. 

ECTURES on TOLITICAL 

ECONOMY', By F. W. Newman, 
late Fellow of Balliul College, Oxford, 
London; John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


WALCOTT'S HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER, 

In 8vo., price 10s. 6d , tho Second Edition (with 
Appendix and Notes) of 

IVJEMORIALS of WKSTMIN- 

iVI 4 STER ; tlie City, Uoyal Palaces, 
Houses of Parliament, Wliiteliall, Sr. Peter's 
College, Parish Churches. Modern Build- 
ings aird Ancient Institutions. BytlieUev. 
Mackenzie E. Walcott, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxfoid ; Curate of St. 
James's, Westminster. 

RivingtoNs, St. PniiPs Churchyard, and 
Wafeiloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, just 
piibliBheii, 

The ENGLISH ORDINAL; its History, 
Validity, and Catholicity. 10.?. td. 


WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES. 

Just published, price Ss. sewed, 

S OPHOCLIS CEDIPUS REX, 

with Annotation, &c. By Edward 
Wundbr. a New Edition, witli the Notes 
tiaiislaled into Englibh. with a collation of 
DindorPs Text. Foiming Part 1. of Sojiho- 
cles, edited by E. Wnnder, with English 
Notes. 

In the Press, 

* 2. SOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS COLO- 
NAiUS. 

3. SOPiiOnLIS ANTIGONE. 

1. ,, ELECrUA. 

To be iminedisteiy followed by 

5. PHILOC fetes. 6. AJAX. 

7. TRACHINIiE. 

Uniformly printed on beautiful vellum 
paper. 

This Edition, in addition to the Notes 
of Wnniler, will contain a collation of 
rjindorrs Text, Introductions, gnd indexes. 

Williams and Norqate, Henriella Street, 
Cuvent Garden ; and David Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 

GRiFriN's C^uiet Edition ^ puhHshod in Monthly 
Fuiumos, in Crown 8uc» , each containing a com’ 
phto Treatise. 

Ou Ijt July, Vol. 15, contaiain" 

IST6RY of GREECE, from 

the Earliest Period to the close of the 
PeloponTiesiati War. By Sir T. N. Tajl- 
FQUHD, D.C.L., the Rev. J. B. Ottlkv, 
M.A., J. T. UoTT. Esq., and E. Pocookb, 
Esq. Illustrated by UO Engravings. 
Volumes already Published. 

Vol. 14, puce 3s. fid. cloth. 

ELECTRO - metallurgy. By 
JiUiKs Napiek, Esq, F.C.S. 

This Work contains practical instructions 
for all the varieties of the Art of Electro- 
typing, iticludiiig Electroplating, Electro- 
Gilding, &c. Illustrated by 50 Engravings 
of Apparatus. 

Volume 13, price 12s. fid, 

' BOTANY ; being an Introduction to 
the Study of the Structure, Ph\siology, 
and (Classification of Plants^ By Jons 
Hutton Bai.fouu, M.D., E.L.S., F.R S.E., 
Professor of IMedicine and Botany in the 
Uiiiveisity of Edinlmigli. Second Edition, 
670 Pages, with 633 Wood Kngravtngs. 

Vul. 12, price 8s', fid. 

ROMAN ANTK^UITIES. By Wil- 
liam Ramsay, INI. A., Pi o lessor of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow. With Map 
and numerous lllustiatlons. 

Volume 1. CoLJOuTDor: on Method, 2s. 
2. Sir John STonuARr’vS Universai. 
Grammar, 3. Logic, by ArchbUhop 
WllATELY, 3 s. 1. lllIETORIC, hv 
Alchbishop Wiiatklv, 3*'. Ud. 5. His- 
tory of Early Chkistianitv, by 
Samuei. Hinds, L).D., Bishop of Noivvicli, 
tis. 6. Por.iTiCAL Economy^, by N. W. 
Senior, E^>q., 4.v\ 7. History of the 

Jews, liy Aicbdeacou Hale, 2s. Qd. 8. 
Sacred History and Biography, by 
Hev. Dr. Cox, b.?. History nf Greek 
Literature, by Sir T. N. Talfoijkd and 
otluM’s, Is. 6d. 10. Moral and Meta- 

physical Philosophy, bv l^rofessor 
Maurice, 5s. II. Introduction to 
Universal History, by Sir John Stod- 
dart, 5s. • • 

2'/u; following IVorks are nearly tendy. 

PHOTOGRAPHY ^ including Calo- 
TYFE, Daguehrfotipe, &c. By Ror^rt 
Hunt, Emj., Keeper of .Mining Reconls in 
the Museum of Practical Geology. With 
numerous Engravings. 

VETERINARY ART. By W. C. 
Spooner, Esq. With Engravings. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY; In- 
cluding Egypt, Assyiia, Peisia, &c. By 
the Rev. Dr,. Eadik, With numerous 
Engravings. 

EAliLY ROMAN. HISTORY. By the 
Rev. Dr. Arnold, Mr. Justice Taltourd, 
the Rev. Dr. Mountain, and others. One 
Volumq, Numerous IllustTations. 
Griffin and Co.* London and Glasgow. 


In a few daya, 

A POPULAR SKETCH of the 
DRVEL' )PMEN V of the ENGLISH 
CONSI'ITUTION, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, In 2 Volumes 
8vo. By Hbnrv Raikks, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, Register olttiie Diocese of Chester. 
Vol. I., to the Accession of James I. 
Price 8#. cloth. 

W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 


Justput>lishcd. in One hund^nme Volume, 8vo., 
|tioti 4 scly lilu'.triitfd wiili EiigrnviiigS by 
Ji- vvrn, price Utie (imiitsi. 

Q OME ACCOUNT of DOMES- 

O TIC AUCHITKCTUllR in ENG}- 
LAND, from the Conquest to the End of 
the ^liiiteeiith Cenliny, with numerous 
Illiistiatuins of Existing Remains from 
Oiiginal Diawings. ^ Intersperseil with some 
Notices of Domestic Manneis dunng the 
same Period. P>y T. Hiiusox 'ruRNER. 

Oxford: John Henry Parker; and 
.377, Stiand, Loml on. 


A VOLUME SUITABLE FOR LENDING 
LIBRARIES, &C. 


Vow ready, in fcap. «vo , tirice .^s. Gd., bound in 
cloth, 

T he monthly packet 

of EVENIN(4 READINGS for 
YOUNGER MEMBERS of the ENG- 
LISH CHURCH. V^ol. I. 

CONTENTS, 
lli'rotluc^orj Letter. 

Artegal nnil Eliilnro. 

C uneos from Kui^IihU Ili'.tnry. C.jmeos I. to VI, 
The (J isiie-liuildeis. Hy ih'e Autlior of ’Scenes 
Hud Cli.uaoti'ra.’ Cli ipleis I. to ill. 
Coaver'.iiiit.ii'* on the ('alechism. Con versa tijna 
I. to VI. 

Cun way ('ablle ami Snowdon. 

(Sr.indni.innn.i's Recollect ions. 

TIu; Gieek. C.ipli'es. 

ThelialU-Mis. 

'I'he Ilo8]M^il de Lagaraye. » * • 

The Hunt Ribbun. 

A Iluiricane. 

Lapse of Time. 

Thu laitle Duke. Chapters I. to VI. 

Mismoim in tJie Foiirtli Cental y — Chapters 1. 
dnd IT. 

Nisi'd**. 

Nor turii.nl lAfe of .Animal;* in the Piimeval 
Fore-is. 

An t)ld House. , 

An Old Letter. 

Uui Fealheied Neia[l.bonrs. Vultures — Falcon 
'I’libe— Owl I’libe— Poultry Tube. 

Small UeKinninuM. 

.Sunlii'hi ui tlie ClntuD Chapters I. to VH. 
Thradnng Corn in Chili. 

Tiuth. 

Wild Scholars. • 

T’his IVfodical is continued Monlldy, price 6d. 
each Number, couuuuing 3U pAges, leap. 8vo. 

Lqiidoii : John .and Charles Mozlry^ 

0, Paternoster Row. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford ; 
and 377, .Strand. ^ 
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NEW ETON LATIN G'*AMMAR and GREEK 
and LATIN EXERCISE KOOKS, by C. P. 
Yonok. B.A., Author of ‘ An KuKlLh-GMvk 
Lexicon.' ‘Gradiitiad Earuiussum.' &c. &c. (With 
the sunction of the Eton Authorities). , 

Just published, ISaio., piice 'ds., 

nPHE ETON LATIN GKAM- 

A MAli, a Nm Edition, corrected and 
improved. 

EXEMPLA MINORA .LA- 

TINA; a Latin Exercise Book, ada]tted to 
the above, and to Kdvvaid VI. Latin Gram- 
mar, with Index of the Words used, at tlie 
End. 12ino. ‘2a, | 

EXEMPLA MAJORA LA- I 

TINA; fxinjrer Exercises, adapted to the j 
same Latin Grammais. 12mo. 3^. 

EXEMPLA MINOUA GICE- 

CA ; a Gieek Exercise Book, adapted to 
the Rules oftlie Greek Syntax used at Eton, 
&c. l2ino. 'Is. Gd. 

EXEMPLA MAJORA GRii:- 

CA ; consisting of Longer Senlences, 
adapted to the same Rules, rinio. 3«. Gd. 

E. P. Wii Eton, and 5, Bridge 

Street, BlackiViais, London; and to be had 
througli any Bookseller. 


Recently published, 

'^rHE CHURCH in the SCHOOl. 

A ROOM : Sermons suitable for Boys. 
By the Rev, Leopold J. Bkrnays, A.M., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
Fcp. Svo. .Is. 

THE WAY OF PEACE: 

An Easter Plea. A Sermon preached before 
the Univinsity of Oxford on Easter Day, 
1851. By the Rev. Leopold J. Bernays, 
A.M., late Fellow of St. Juln/s College. 
8vo. Is. 

THE WIIALP:MAN’S ad- 
ventures : Scenes in the Southern 
Ocean. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Scohesbt. 
With Eight Illustrations by H. Vizeteixy. 
Fcp. 8 VO. 6». cloth. 

* A very readable and interesting volume, full of 
stirring adventure and Imir-breadth escapes.' — 
Athena-um. 

' 'Ilie cleii'yman has not forgotten his own fuiic- 
tioiis in rpmrdiiig tiioso ut thu whalers, and his 
hook will be the nioie accept ible that he blends 
religion with peiilous adveiituies.’ — Economist. 

‘ Will be fyund ut ouee amusing and iiistruciise 
to the youthful reader .’ — Morning Chumtde. 

London; xSamphos Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


This day, price Iv., 

HOU ART PETER: a Bis- 

course on Papal Infallibility, and the 
Causes of the late Convei.sions to Romanism. 
By Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of the Old 
Greyfriais', and Professor of Bddical Criti- 
cism in the University of Edinburgh. 

Adam & Chaiilks BI.ack, i^dinburgh ; 
Longman & Co., London. 


One, Volume, pp. 'ZSa. Puce 4s. ; by Post, 4*. 6rf. j 

T he IRISH LAND QUES- j 

TION Considered, with Suggestions j 
for itsjust Settlement, and Practical Plans j 
for an Irhprbved Land Tenure^ and u New j 
Land System. Bv Vincent Scui.lv, Esq., ■ 
Q.C. ' ' 

Dublin : Hodges & Smith, Grafton Street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; 
and James 


Just Published, Svo., with a Mup and Woodcuts, f 
price 8 ji. 6^/. 

A GEOLOGIC \L 11 NQUIRY 
respecting the WATER-BEARING 
strata of the COUNTRY AROUND 
LONDON, with reference especially to the 
Water Supply of the Metropolis; and in- 
cluding some Remarks on Springs. By 
Joseph PIiestwich, Jun., F.G.S., &c. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Now read\, price Of. 

rPHE CHRISTIAN REMEM- 
1 BRANCER, No. LXXIII., for 
JULY. 

contents. 

I . Life ami Wi Uiiigs <»f Thomas Chalmers. 
jMaiglieril.1 Puiterl.i. 

Alford’s (iieek Testament. 

4. Haitley Coleridge. 

5. ('oinineiilunes of Theodore of MopsuestiH. 
L. Chiisiiau Snchilism. 

7. Knovchc of Fio Nono to the Easterns, 

with the He]>lies. 

8. Notices of New Hooks, Pamphlets, See. 

*.». Postbcrijit — Conclusion of the SSyiiwl ol 
Exel'T. 

London : John and Chakles Mozi.ev, 
f), Paternoster Row. 


AN ANALYTICAL AR- 

j\. RANGEMENT of the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, according to the Prin- 
ciples developed under the name of Paral- 
lelism in the W'^ritings of Bishop Lowth, 
Bishop Jebb, and the Rev. Thomas Boys. 
With an Apjieiuiix and Notes. By Highaku 
Baillie Roe, B.A. 

This work fills up a vacancy in the 
department of biblical philology, and forms 
a suitable companion to Scripture Lexicons 
and Concordances. 

London : II. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street, 
N ortb. 
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Just Published. 

T he eule of faith, as 

raainfained bv Ihe FATHERS and tlie 
CHURCH of ENGLAND.--A SERMON 
preaclied before the University, in the Ca- 
theclral Church of Christ in Oxford, on the 
Fifth Sunday after Epi]diany, By the Rev. 
K. B. PusEY, D.I)., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew ; Canon of Clirist Church ; late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

Oxford & London : John Henry Parker. 


Publishfed this day, price js., fcap. 8vo., cloth, j 

A MANUAL (>!• tlie ANA- j 

TOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the ; 
HUMAN MIND. By the Rev. J. Car- 
LlLE, D.D., of Dublin and Parsonstown, . 
Ireland. ; 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., i 
•25, Paternoster Row.* : 


DOWER’S GENERAL & SCHOOL ATLASES- 


Thp attention of Teachers is especially called to the : 
foUownifj.Atla.sea, which will bo fotm'l, in fulness • 
of detail, correct noss, and neatness of esecution, • 
to surpass, while lu prices ttu-v are nnich below, 
any similar publications. The whole of the 
Maps ha'e been carefully reii^ed and corrected \ 
to the iiresent time, by A. Pktkrmann, Esq ; 
F.R.G.S. i 

Price \l. I.S., ji.ilf-lK)und, 

D OWER’S G ENER AL ATLAS i 

of MODERN (iEOGRAPHY. Fifty- i 
Aiee Maps. Compiled froni the latest ainl | 
best authot ities. With a copious consulting . 
Index, with the latitude and longitude. { 

Price 12s., coloured, half-bound, I 

DOWERS SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MO DEB N GEOGRAPHY. Containing : 
Folly Maps, and a copious consulting \ 
Index. I 

Price 76. 6d., coloured, liiilf-lMiund, i 

DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Contain-* 
ing Twenty-six Maps. Selected as giving 
the best general view of %be Universe. With 
an extensive Index. • 

Price 5.f. coloined, or 4i. plain, half-bound, [ 

DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Con- ;• 
talriing a Series of Maps, calculated for the 1 
use of j’ounger pupils, with a Consulting \ 
Index. * 

Selected hy the National Board of Bduca- ! 
Vum for Ireland^ and extensively vsed in ■ 
the s'^hools established by the Board. 

London : William S. Oku & Cit , 

Amen Cwner. . i 


CHEAP SACRED HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
On the 3rd of Juno was published, 

ACRED HISTORY, from the 

Creation of the World to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. #For the Use of Schools 
and Families. VVith Questions for Exa- 
mination at the end of each Cliapiter. Edited 
by Dr. W’hite, Author of ‘ The Elements 
of Universal History,* &c. Fcap. 8vo. 1 87 
pages, Is. G(/. bound. 

Dr.WiitTE's other School Histories, with Questions 
, for Examination, all liound. • 

FRANCE, 12mo., 389 pages, 3s. 6rf. Just 
publish^. * 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

12mo., 483 pages, 3<r. 6</. 

ENG*LAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, H'O 
])ages, 1.9. Gd. Just published. 

SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
160 pages, li. Gd. 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Mars>h\li, and Co. 


NEW WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. , 

Imperial kvo. price 8 ?. 6d. cloth gilt, 

^l^HE FLORISTS’ GUIDE and 
J! GARDENERS’ & NATURALISTS* 
Calendar. Conducted by Messr.8. 
Ayrus and Moore ; with Cuntrihutions by 
(fLEXN\, Bakne'5, &c. Nuuierous coloureil 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 

Post «\o., 7s. 6d. cloth, 

A HANDftOGKeof FIELD BOTANY, 
compiisiiig the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
indigenous to the British Isles — arranged ac- 
cording to the natural system. By W^j.- 
LiAM Steele, M.B. A new edition, enlarged 
and brought down to tlie present time. 

Tile Thinl Kdition, revised, price 106. 6rf. folio, 
boards, w ith dried Specimens of each kind. 

The BRITISH GRASSES best .suited 
for AG R ICU LTU RE. By Dtv i5 xVIoowK. 
M.R.LA., A.L.S. &c.. Curator of the Bo- 
tanic (Jardens, Glasnevin. 

In 8vo., price las. cloth, 

The VILL.A GARDENER, Coinpris- 
ing the Choice of a Suburban Villa Resi- 
dence, the L^ing-out, Planting, and Cul- 
tuie of the Giounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, 
F,L.S., H.S., &c. Second Edition, edited 
by Mrs. Loudon. 

In «vo., price I5s. cloth, 

'Hie HORTlCULrUHlST. The Cul- 
ture and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, 
and Forcing Garden explained to those hav- 
ing no previous knowledge in those depart- 
ments. By J. C. Loudon, F,L.S., H.S., 
&c. • ^ 

Loudon: William S. Orr*&Co., 
Amen Corner. 
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Just publi:8Wd) in Mo., price One Shilling, 

AJOTES on SHEPHERDS and 

iN SHkEP ; A I-etter to .rohii Kiiskin,^ 
Esq., M.A. By Wuliam D^CE, M.A., 
Koval Acadfemiciaii ; Professor of the 
Tilery of the Fine Arkj in King’s College, 
LoikIou. 

London: Lokoman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 


Just published, price Zs. 6d., 

A unt jane’s verses for 

CHILDREN, lllustiated with 12 
highly -fliiished Wood Engravings from 
designs fiom Henry Anelay. ^ 

Just publishi'd. price 8s. 6<i.j 

MEMOIR of WILLIAM ALLEN, 
F.R.S., hy tlie Rev. Ja5ibs Shebman, of 
Surrey Chapel. 

London: Cuarifs Gilpin. G, Bishopsgate 
. Street "Without. 

Edinburgh : and Charles BtAt'k. 


Jn't published price I5r fld. foho, cloth, 

A CONCISE HISTORICAL, 

niOGRAPHICAL, and GKNKA- 
LOGICAL ATLAS of the PHINCIPAL 
EVENTS in tl»p HI^IORIKS of ENG- 
LAND, FRANCK, SPAIN, ^*POllT(J- 
GaL. GERMANY, and ITALY. Also 
the Celebrated Eumpeiin Treat ic'». Paint- 
ers, &c. Designed atul Compileil by 
Heneaoe T.owin. with the addition of the 
valuable Histoi ical Summary and Observa- 
tii^ns of LesAuE. 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Hamiiton, AuaMS, and Co, 
Leamington: J. Glover. 


Peeently published, 8vo., lOj. cd., 

B URNIKG of (lie WORLD of 

art, and Be-estobliabment of the 
Empire of Natuie, or <if the Perfect or 
Heavenly State of llie Euitli and its Ciea- 
tnres thereby. The whole familiarly ex- 
;»lained by Robert Howard, M.D., in bis 
New Work, ‘Revelations of Egyptian 
3fysteries.’ 

* A most curious work.’~/ree///(y Chronicle. 
•Full of interest and uTunsetnenl.' — John Bull. 

• Of the hi«hest possible Interest nnd import- 
ance Jvurrial. 

Messrs. Pi per, 23, Patenioster Row, and 
all IkuiksLlleia. Post free, by post order, 
of the Author, 6, Upper Gloucester Street, 
Dot set Squoi e. 


Just published. No. price 5s., Illustrated, 

T he architectural 

QUARTERLY REVIBW. 

Contents: 

Introductory Address to our Readers. 

The Great Exhibition and its Influence 
uj>on Architecture. 

Design in Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Mnsenms at Home and Abroad, 

Rusk in and ‘ The Stones of Venice.* 
Architectural Nomenclature and Clas- 
sificaiioti. 

Domestic Gothic Architecture in Cer- 
many. 

Inventors and Authorship in relation to 
Archirectuie. 

Assyrian Archifecture. 

Notices of New Hooks. 

Classified List of Books recently pub- 
lished. 

Retrospective Review ; Chevreul on Co- 
lour. 

Buildir'gs, Furniture, &c. 

New Inventions: — Machinery, Tools, and 
Instruments — Materials and Conti ivances, 
Self-Acting Dust-Shoot Door — Removal of 
Smoke by Seweis, &c. — Patents and De- 
signs Registered, &c. 

‘Tliisnew nnd profeesionnl Quarleily we h.ul 
an ncc|ii»8Uion. It promises to tie condticled 
M\IUi inleUiaeuee, kliutly s-pirit, an«t piovei con- 
cern fo» the interests of ilie profession and tlie 
public. ... It IS nhogeihera good Firat Fait.’ 
— -Builder. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 

Cori’ccted to ]8M nemndellerl .ind IZnL'irged, and 
Reduced in lYhe. 

In Fcap. 8vo , piice :is, 6d. cloth, the Ninth 
Kdilion of 

QURENNE’S NEW FRENCH 

kl MANUAL, and TRAVELLER’S 
COMPANION ; containing a very oom- 
t.lete Series of entiiely new Dialogues on 
Topics of Kvery-day Life, including such 
as lire adapted for living in Fieneh Hotels ; 
Dialogues on the Principal Continental 
Tours, and in connexion with the Railway 
Routes; also on all the Objects of Interest 
in Palis; with new Models of Epistolary 
Coriespondencp, Diiectioris to Travelleis, 
and useful Statist ical information ; together 
with an Inlroduclitin to French Pionuncia- 
tiojf, and a Cojiions Vocabulary ; — Intended 
as a Guide to the Tourist and a Class-liook 
for the Student. Illustrated by Three 
Maps. 

Also, now first pntili^hed, price 2s. elolh,! 

144 paxes. 

SURENNES NEW FRENCH DIA- 
LOGUES ; with an Introduction to French 
Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabnlaiy, and 
Models of Epistolary Correspondence; being 
the first fortion of the above Workt printed 
separately. 

Edinburgh : Oliver and Bovd. 
London Simpkin, N^rsiialt, afid Co. 



MCSSCBXiXiAXrBOVS. 


NERVOUS, MIND, AND MEAD COMPLAINTS. 


REWARD of £200 having 
been offered for Six Months in the 


public papers in all part* of the United 
Kingdom in vain, for any method of curing 
these Complaints equal to Kev. Dr. Wil- 
lis Mosri.by's, he now unliesitatiugly ad- 
vises all such sufferers to apply or write to 
him, as the only person who can (D.V.) 
cuie them. — At home fiom 11 to 3, 18, 
Bloomsbury Street, Bedford Square. — 
Means of cure sent to all parts. Full par* 
ticul^s in a PAMPHLET franked to 
every address, if one stamp is sent. 


■^IMROUD 


OBELISK. — A 

reduced Mosel of this interesting 


O^ielisk is just ])ubli&hed, having the Cunei- 
form writing and five rows of figures on each 
side, carefully copied |^om that sent by Dr. 
Layard to the British Museum. The Model 
is in Black Maible, like the original, and 
stands 20 inches high. Mr.TsNNAttT,' 149, 
Strand, Jliondon, will be happy to show a 
copy, and receive SubscribeiV names. He 
has also Models of several Egyptian Obe- 
lisks. • * 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 

FOB THE 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 

9. MORAY PLACE, EOtNBURQH. I 

LADY SUPERINTENDENT— Miss Mdrkay, 46, Moray Place. * 

. -- 

The Eighteenth Session of the Institution commences on the 1st of October, 1891. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT IIN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

1. IIisTORV, CiEOOBAPHY (including Physical Geography), Grammar, Com- 
position. Literature, rnd Elocution, 2. JuMdti English Department, including 
Beading, Grammar, Derivation, History, Geography, and Lessons on Objects. 
3. Writing, Arithmetic, and BooK-hiEPixo. 4. Natural History, Physical 
Science, Asthoxosiy, and Use of the Globes. 6. Singing (imlnding Psalmody). 
C. Theory of Music, and Elements uf Composition. 7. Piano-Forte. 8. Draw- 
ing and I LUSVECTIVE. 9. MATHEMATICS, (U, FRENCH I ANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
11, Italian Language and Literature. 12. German LAKGUAcgr: and Literature, 
\_In^ihe Jtiyher Clu.sses of these three LanguatfeSj Cvnversation forms a regular pc^rt gf the 
CouTse.'\ 13. Dancing, Exercises, and Deportment, lor tlie first llnee Qunvieis of 
each Session. 14. Elementary Gymnastics, for the first three Quaiters of each Session. 

LECTURES. 

The following Course of Lectures extends over a Period of Four Years ; — 

1. Natural Philosophy, including AstroncImy. 2. Chemistry. 3. Botany. 
4. Physiology. 5. Geology and Mineralogy. 6. History. 


PEES. 

For the whole Session 

Pagahle in Advanccy^is fullowst viz . : — 
Pupils who enter on tlie Is* of October, and continue during the 
whole Session, payj'or each of the first three Quarters 
And for the Fourth Quai ter • • • • • •• 

All other Pupils pay for each Quarter ..... 
Fur the use of Instruments for each Pupil attending Music, per 
Quarter . • • » . « . . . • 


4. • 

£21 0 0 


6 6 0 

2 2 0 

(5 6 0 

0 10 6 


When three of the same Family attend, the Third is only charged Three Guineas a 
Quarter, ^r Tttelve Guineas per annum, ejrcluswe of the charge for^ musical Jnstriiments. 


All the Classes in the Institution, and also the Lecture* given there, 'are open to^the 
pupiU. ... ’ " 

Prosps:ctuses, containing full information regarding the plans of the Institution, when 
lequestetl, sent /rce to any pait of the kingdom. ^ 

All letters to be adtlre^sed to Mr. Dun, the Secretary, or to Mis* Murray) at the 
Instiiutioii, 9, Moray Place. 
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LowissTorr and nobwxot royal hotels. 

S HOWETT reminds Visitors to the beautiful and healthful 

• WATERING-PLACE of LOWESTOFT, that they will find at the ROYAL 
HOTEL the same comfort, economy, *and convenience which have procured for the 
ROYAL at NORWICH so large a patronage for the last six years of nis management. 
Lowestoft is the \pufiolk Terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, and is now the 
Packet Station for the Steamers plying to Denmark and the North of Europe, the Scotcii 
Steamers also calling regularly twice a-week. The Neighbourhood is }n the highest degree 
salubrious, is strongly recommended by the Faculty, and possesses unusual attractions for 
permanent or casual Residents. A HANDBOOK, profusely illustrated, descriptive of 
the Town an<l Vicinage, and cont6.iuing full details of the New Route to Denmark (witl» 
numerous pictorial embellishments), price 1»., or post-free for 1*. 6d., may be had at 
the Royal Hotels, Norwich and Lowestotit ; also from Rusmmer, Bookseller, Lowesfcisft, or 
Gotes, Cheapside. » 


PATENT GLASS SILVERING. 

THE TIIREfi SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

q^HE PATENT GLASS SILVERING COMPANY’S beautiful 

JL Specimens at the Great Exhibition (No. ’27, Clam'S 24, Varnish ai.d Co.) ; at Sover’s, 
Gore House ; and at 148, Regent Street. A^o/ice.-o-The Trade aie informed that the 
Works being now in full operation, and the demand rapidly increasing, tlie Patentees .are 
prepared to offer their New Art Manufacture, which embraces every description of Orna- 
ment,al Glass, at a greatly reduced rate. Mercbant<^ Captains, and Shippers will find 
this Article Wmirably suited for Ej^ort, as it is in fast growing request in the India, 
China, Brazil, American, Italian, Belgian, and North of Eiuope Maikets. The extensive 
Patronage bestowed upon it in this country by Royalty and the Nobility, and theenlogiums 
it hifc elicited from the * Times^ and the whole public Piess, have been fully confirmed by 
its reception in all parts of the globe tq which Jt has been introduced. The allowance to 
Shippers and the Trade is very liberal. TRustrated Circulars forw'arded on apidicatiou to 
148i KroENT Stheet. 


a\HE CASE of ENGLAND and BRAZIL and the SLAVE- 

JL TRADE STATED. By a Brazilian Meuciiant. With Introiluction and 
Notes, by an ENGLISH Merchant. Price 6f/. ; if posted by the Publisher, the same 
price, « 

The Emperor, id addressing the Chambers on the 12th of May, sj.oke .»s follows:—* The law of the 
Aih <f September last has been vigorously enforced. To this law is to he nttiibuted the almost entne 
tim tf the Slave Tmde. / hope that yon trill contmue to ro-uperaU- with my Oovernment so that it da not 
« again make its appearance, even upon a small scale.' 

From the * Times' Correspondent in Rio Janeiro, dated May ]2ih. — ‘Upon the Sla\e question the 
information t^an^mitted by the Medway is hereby fully confirmed. The Government la determined to 
pul down this infamous traflic, and will sp«Te no one who may commit himself,’ 

N. H. Cotes, No. 139, Cheapside. 

To the Families and Relations of Clergymen and of the 
Wives of Clergymen. 

CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

^ ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


Patrons — The Archbishop.s of Canterbury ami York. 

Trustees— The Lord Bisho^f* London, Durham, and Winchester. 

Chaieman of Directors— ^The Archdeacon of I.ondoii. 

Vice-Chairman — F. L. Wollaston, Esq., M.A. • 

A.SSURANCES are efiected in this Office, in which all the profil.s are divided quinquen- 
nially amongst the assured Members, upon the lives of Clergymen and of the Sons and 
Daughters, Fathers, Mothers, Brothers and Sisters, Uncles and Aunts, Nephews and Nieces 
of Clergymen, and upon the lives of the Wives of Clergymen and of the Fathers*. Mother.**, 
Brothers, Sisters, Uncles, v.\unts. Nephews, and Nieces of the Wives of Clergymen. 
Prospectuses to be had at the Office of ihe Society, No. 41, Parliament Street, W^estminster. 


JOHN HODGSON, M.A., 
JOHN BURDKR, • 


}'? 


Seh'etarus, 
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G EOLO(4Y.—Persons wishing to 
become acquainted with this interesting 
branch of Science will find their studies 
greatly facilitated by means of Elementary 
Collections, which can be had at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Guineas each, ar- 
ranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT 
(Mineralogist to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, 
London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will 
illustllLte the recent works on Geology, con- 
tains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabi- 
net, with five trays, viz. - 

MINERALS which are tb^ components 
of rocks, or orcaaionally imbedded in them ; 

-Quartz, Agate, Calcedtmy, Jasper, Gar- 
net, Zeolite, Ilornblende, Augite, Asbesfus, 
Felspar, Mica, Talc,Toiirmaline, Calcareous 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, 8:c. 


MEfALLIC ORES : — Iron, Manganese, 
L^ad, Tin, Zinc, Coppei^ Antimony, Silvei, 
Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS : — Granite, Gneiss, Mica-Slate, 
Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sand- 
stones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. . 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, 
Ludlow, Devonian, Carboniferous, Lias, 
Oolite, Weahlen, Chalk, Phistic Clay, Lon- 
don Clay^ and Crag Formations, &c. ^ 

Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruc- 
tion in Mineralogy with a view to facilitate 
the study of Geology, and of the application 
of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illus- 
trated an extensive Collection of Speci- 
mens, Models, &c.- -Mr. Tennjmt is Agent 
for the Sale of Sopwith’s Geological Models, 
which can be had in Sets from 2/. to 5l. each. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE EOUIPAGES. 

A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufackiring Silversmith.^^ 
Cornliill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit for choice 
in their Show Rooms every description of Silver Plate and Pla^Jed 
Ware of superior quality, suitable for general use, including a great 
variety of Silver Tea and Coffee Services from £ 34 to £ 50 the Set 
complete. The following has been much admired. 


The plain Cottage pattern. 



os. £ s. d. 


Plain Silver Tea Pot, as above 


.. 12 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Sugar Basin, gilt inside 

lU .. 

.. 6 

16 

0 

Ditto 

Cream Ewer, ditto 

8i .. 

.. 4 

10 

0 

• Ditto 

Coifee Pot 

29 .. 

.. 15 

0 

0 



• 

£38 

6 

jO 


A Pamphlet is published with a series of Wood Engravings, 
together with the weight and price of the Silver articles, and full 
particulars of the Platf d ware ; which may be had gratis on applica- 
tion> ^ will be sent stamped, and postage free, to any pa|^t of the 
dominions. • 
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THE ALLIANCE 

BBITISH AND rOBDI0N 

Eife anti d?(re ^ssuramc Cfompanst 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON.’ 

Capital £5,000,000 Sterling . 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


BOARD OF DXRBCTZON. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuel Gurney, Eaq. | Sir Mi^ks Montekioue, Bart. 


Jamei Alexander, Es(| 

Georue H. Bainett, ICsq. 

Sir E7T< BuU^n. Bart., M.P. 
Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. 
Benjamin Colieu, Kgi], 

James Fletcher, Esq, 


DIRECTORS. 
Charles Gibhes, Esq. 

Wm. Gladstone, Esq. 
Samuel I ney, .lun.^ Esq, 
Janies Htdme. Esq. 

John Irving, Esq. 


Lonis Lucas, Esq. 

Thomas Mastennan, E'-q- 
B^ron L. de Rothschild, M.P. 
Osvahl Smith, Esi 
Thomris Charles Smith, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN SCOTL.^ND. 

Oefick, N- 95,''’GEOttOK Street, EuiNnuRoti. 

Robert Ainslie, Esik, W.S. Wil.ii.nT Kennedy, Esq,, W.S. Chirles Trotter. Ebq. 

Francis Anderaon, Esq., W.S Hugh Pillans, Kaq. James Wyld, Esq., of Gilstoii. 

J. N. Forman, Eaq., W S. J. R. Stodait, Esq , W.S. 

Manaoeb— D avid Maclagan, Esq. 


The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the Public in 
the transaction of Life Business, have directed the construction of varibus 
Tables in addition to those they had previously in use. 

< 1. Non-Farticipatlng, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2. Tables on inezeasing and Deczeasing Scales. 

3. ,, subject to a Xiimited number of Annual payments. 

r 4. „ for Bndowment Assuzances. 

No entrance fees are charged. . The Assured may proceed to any part of 
Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of Naval and Military Officers, 
not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates. A Commission to Soli- 
citors and Agents bringing business is paid. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with Tables 6f Rates and full particulars, will, 
^on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at the Head 
Office, 1, JBartholomeio Laae^ London; at the Office of the Company, 
95, George Street^ Edinburgh ; and at their various agencies in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Loans 07 i the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Company 
are made^ up to their value, without legal expense to the borrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates. The 
Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad on reason- 
able terms. 

A. HAMILTON, Secretary, 
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EDINBURGH 


liXm AssvKAiTCB oo]nBAn"r, 

rKSTABLISHKD IN 1823.) 

INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICK)^-22, GEORGE STREET. 
LONDON— 11, KING WILLIAIMP STREET, ClTV. 


President — The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville. 
Vice-President — Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, of Stanhope, Bart. 


LONDON BOARD. 


The R^ght Hon. the fiOrd Advocate 
for Scotland 

The Hon. Robert Dundas 
John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Hugh Johnston, Kaq. 

Arthur J. Blackwood, Esq. 


Francis Whitmaish, Esq., Q.C. 
Jolin Phillipps Judd, Esq. 

CJjiarles Robert Beauclerk, Esq. 
William A. Fade, Esq. 

James Bonar, Ksq. 

Charles Slaiiifortii, E.sq., Resident. 


Medical Oflicer — Robert^Pickson, M.D., 16, Hertford Street, May Fair. 

Bankers — Messis. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Solicitors — Messrs. Rowland, Hacou, and Rowland, 31, Feiichuroh Street. 

^^IIE following are the advantages derived by an with 

this Company : — 

Mutual Assurance without liability. 

Nine-tenths of the whole Profits septennially divisible among the .Assured. • 

An intermediate Bonus on Policies becuining claims between one investigation and 
another. ^ 

I’hemost equitable principle of division. 

Rates of jnemiiim extremely moderate. 


SFECIMEN OF BATES FOR INSURING 100/. ON A SlNOLE I 1 1'K. 



Without Participation. 


WiUt Parljcipatiun. 

Age. 

One Year. 

Seven Yeais. 

For Life. '' 

Age. 

1 

, For Lile. 

20 

£0 17 3 

£0 19 11 

£1 U 2 

20 

1 

17 7 

30 

1 1 3 

118 

2 3 7 !' 

30 

2 

7 1 

40 

1 6 10 

1 11 10 

2*17 11 !; 

10 

3 

3 2 

ftO 

1 15 ] 

2 4 5 

4 1 7 !i 

50 

4 

9 0 

60 

3 1 8 

3 18 11 

6 4 4 1' 

60 

: 6 

15 8 




•ii 


• 

4m 


The benefits of the participation plan of insurance are exhibited in tlie foDowiuf 
am pies of 

Bonus Additions to Policies ejf 'ecicd with this Cumjxnn/. 



Age at 
Assuring. 

Snni 

Assured. 

lH.’Ll. 

Bunns, 

184a. 

1. 

liulllls, 

IHI'J. 

1 

Tot.xl Sum 
lUAv Pavaljle. 


67 

£100 

0 

0 

£16 12 

i) 

£‘29 

1 


£82 1 

ol 

^227 14 0 


62 

1500 

0 

0 

231 19 

0 

377 

6 


903 2 

0 

3012 7 0 


60 

300 

0 

0 

50 2 

0 

72 

10 


IGS 16 

0 

591 8 u 

9 

54 

1000 

0 

0 

151 6 

0 

17-2 

5 

0 

356. 1 

0 

, 1679 12 0 

2 

47 

2000 

0 

0 

•2-19 3 

0 

267 

16 

o| 

463 17 

0 

2980 16 0 


It will be observed that, in some instances, the above bonuses arnouiU fogellicr to more 
than th^ sum originally insured — a feature of success of which few offices can boast. 

No office can reasonably hold out greater benefits. Piospectuses and rates i^ay be ol>- 
tained at the London Office as above. 

In ejecting a policy, no entry money or other charge is made beyond the Premium and 
Stamp. . • 

GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. 

•Lond^tiy II, King William Street, dig. , WM. DICKSON, Sec. * 
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ARGVS KZFE ASSVZlAZrCE COBZPAIT'S', 

34,1 THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, 

I AND 14, PALL-MALL. 

[Kmpowered by Special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 W ill. IV., c. 76.] 


Directors. 


Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq., Deputy- Chairman, 


Rich.ird E. Arden, Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Campliii, Esq. 


.Tames Clift, Esq. 

John HumpheryjEsq., 
Aid., M.P. 

Rupert lugleby. Esq. 


I Thomas Kelly, Esq., 

! Alderman. 

I ^Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq, 


Auditors. — Professor Hall, M.A. ; J. B. Sliutilewortb, Esq. 


Physician. — Dr. JeaflVeson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon. — W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
CoNSULTiNO Actuarv. — Piofessof Hall, M.^.jOfKing^s College. 
Solicitor. — William Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street. 


In addition to a large subscribed Capital, Assurers have the security of an Assurance 
Fund of three hundred and twenty thousand pounds, and an Annual Income of 74,000/., 
arising from the issue of nearly 7000 Policies. 

Boxrvs, OR PROrZT BRARCB. 

Persons assiiuing on the Bonus bystem will be annually entitled to 80 percent, of the 
proHts on tins branch (aOer payment of five yearly premiums) ; and the profit assigned to 
eacli Policy may be either added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the Annual 
Premium. - • 

XrOM'-BOlVVS, OR XOW PRBINCZUIMC BRAHTCB. 

The Tables on the jQon-paiiicijjatiiig principle afford peculiar advantages to the assured, 
nut offered by any other office, — and where the object is the least possible outlay in the first 
instance, they secure to the Policy-holder the payment of a certain sum at the death of the 
Assured, at a very leduced rate of Premium. 

AXCTBVAX PRBlBZiria TO ASSVRB £100. 


WHOLE TERM. 


kRi*. : 

For Oue Year. 

f 

1 

j For Se\en Year*. , 

With Profits. 

Without Profits. 

1 

£. s. 

d. 

' Jt. s, d. 

£. i rf. 

£. s. d. 

20 

0 17 

« 

. 0 19 1 

1 10 in 

1 11 10 

.^0 

] 1 

8 

! 13 7* 

3 0 0 

3 0 7 

40 

1 5 

0 

! 16 9 '! 

3 0 7 

2 14 10 

50 1 

1 14 

1 

’ 1 19 10 i 

4 6 8 

4 0 11 

60 

3 3 

4 

' 3 17 0 1: 

6 13 9 ‘ 

6 0 10 i 


One-half of the ‘ Whole-Term’ Premium may remain on credit for seven years, or 
hue-third of the Premium may remain for J^ife, as a debt lyion the Policy, at 5 per cent., 
or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Policies assigned as honajide security not void by death from suicide, duelling, or the 
hands of justice. In caLes of death by the above causes, the gross amount of Premiums re- 
ceived will be returned. Premiums jiaid half-yearly or quarterly. Assurances granted upon 
lives up to tlie ag^ of 80. — Tables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 

Claims paid in One Month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans .upon approved security. 

Medical Officers attend daily in Throgmorton Street at a Quarter before Two o’Clock. 


Prosjiectuses and every other ii formation may be had at the Offices, or by letter 
addresseddo 

E. BATES, Jiesident Director 



Albemarlk Street, 

* July 5, 1851. 
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MURRAY’S 




IirSTORY OE TEE r^)MAN STATE; 

FRO^I 1815— 1850. liY LUCIA CARLO FAltINI. 

ru 11 iUOM lllK Il.VLTVN 

BY THE RIGWT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

2 Vols. S\o. 


TJIE Exrosmox of 1851; 

OR. VIFAVS OF the: INDUSTRY, THE SCIE:NCt; AND Till: (.CAERNMFM’ OF ENCLAND. 

BY CHARLES BABBAGE, ESQ., 

AiUlioi of the “ Economy ot Alanufacturcs untl Macbinciy/' 

S*'€Ui\d Mdion, with an Appendix. 8vo. (Jif. 

0 

i’ 

TTIE DOVECOTE AND THl^ ATIAEY ; 

OR, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PIGEONS AND OTHER DOMESTIC BIRDS, WITH HINTS 
FOR THEIR AlANAGEMEN r. 

BY THE REV. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., 

.\uthoi of “Oinumcntal andtDonitslic Poultry 
With Numerous M'oodcui.^, Fcap. 8yo. 7if. Ccf. 


MEMOIR OE Tin: ElFi: OE THE LATE DISilOE STANLEY. 

PIlEi rXED TO A SELECTTw.Y.FROM Ills- AODRl^SES AND CHARGES. 


BY THE REV, ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, M.A. 

bvo. l^iJ. Cd. 


Tl>e memoir is oiecuted with feeling, 
and, as might be expected from the 
biographer of Dr. Arnold, with great 
skill. Mr. Stanley brings out into stremg 
relief •the more attractive parts of his 
father’s character, and suggests the best 


defence— namely^ the consistent upright- 
ness and perfect sincerity of his motives 
— An* the more (iuestiouahlo policy, on 
some memorable occasiMLs,of the bishop.’^ 
J/o?'niny Chmiicle. 
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ME. MUREAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


A PASTORAL .V^ETTER ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH, 

BY HENRY LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 

Eighth Edition. 6vo. is. 


THE ACTS OF THE SYNCH OF EXETER. 

aOLDEN IN THE CHAPTER HOUSE OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF EXETER. 
On Jum 5 25, 26, and 27, 1851. 

8vo. 

The Sermot, may he had separately, jjnce is. 


THE EVANGELICAL AND TRACTAIHAN MOYEMEN'l'S, 

BY ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 

*\A Charge deliveied to and published by Rcciucst ol the ClcigjO 
8 a o. l.s‘. 


A HISTORY OF ERASTIANISM. 

BY ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 

IGino. 'Ss. 

«r 

^ 

CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS 

AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUPTION^:, AND NOVELTIES OF THE CHURCH OF HOAIK. 
BEING DISCOUBSES AND TKAOTS SKLECVJ'Kl) FROM THE AVORK.3 OF LMINENI DIVTNLS OF Till: 

cuuTcl-h Oj. England' who lived dluing the ITtii ciiNTURY; with 

PUEl’ACE, llECOHDS, AND A CAUEFCI.LY COAHTLED INDEX. 

BY REV. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A. 

3 Vole. 8vo. 3Cf. " 

» «- 

' ^ 

RECORDS OE THE SUPREMACY OF THE CROWN, 

ft 

AND THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

BY REV. JAMES BROGDEN. 


8vo. 4s, 
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mm iEOYFFIACiE; J 

OR, THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT ioYPT. 

DlbCOVERKD FROM ASTllONOJllCAL AND HIEROGLYPHJC RECOUDt> UPON ITS MONUMENTS, 
INULUDING MANY DATES FOUND IN COEVAL INbCUIFJ IONS. 

BY REGINALD STUART POOLE, ESQ. 

With riutCb. 8 VO. 10.v. 

The oukstaiice of Mr. Poole’s valuable that have yet been made to the study of 

work appeared originally in a series of Egypjtian Cliroiiolr>gy and history.* We 

papers in this journal. Since their ]»iib- are indol»ted for the jmblication of the 

licatioii ilie author has dev'otcd fiu-ther ])roscnt vuluabb' woi k to the liberality of 

time and attention to the*subj(. cl. ; and it tlie Duke of Nortlmmberlamlj whose warm 

may safely be asserted that in their pre- and generous support of literature and art 

sent amended and enlarged iorm, they are desiwos our gratelul ■lekuovvledgmenls.” 

among tlie most important coiitributiou,:) Utcrary ikattU. 


* fAVENGlK): 

TUK KCIUJLAK-TUK (J 1 1 ’S V'— A>J U TJ[K IMtl 

BY GEORGE BOgROW, ESQ. — 

\ulJior of “ The Libio in SpuJii,” “ Tho of ivv . N.c. 

tVilii .1 I’orlii'il. .1 Nolf'. I’oblHvo. lU''-. ^ 

We tru.st our extracts have exhibited Neither have we aimed at abridging or 
enough of one at least of the m.-iiiy aspects hfl-esUlliiig any portions of a book which 
ol ‘Liivengro’ to c(mviuc <3 the reader Ih'uf a panoranuc mnty of its own, and of 
that neitluT is it a work to be read cur- which scarct'ly a ]):ige is without its 
Horily, nor to be liaiidlini easily, by any of proper Interest. Jf we have succeeded in 
tlie .-rdver-fork .school of critics, 'riu'.so ])cVMiailmL; our readers to regard ?dr. 
Yoliuiies are indeed vejdete with life, with Rorrow a* partly an historian and pai tly 
earnesl sympathy for ail genuine worker.^, , as a. j»oct, as well as 1 o loolc for mure in 
with jirofouiul insigliLinlo the wants and \ lin, voliime.-# than jnere excitement or 
vuslies of the pitor and uneducated, tuid a , amusement, oui’ purpose is atiained, and 
lultv disekun of the coiivcuiioiial ‘shams’ ' wu may securely cv^mmeiid him to the 
and pretensions winch fetter the spirits goodly coin)>any he will lind therein. 

of id. N( - Lavengro,’ ht*wi'Ver, i-> not com hided ; 

is a feeling for the bi.uitHul less con.sju- a fourth volume wi'l explain ami gatlicr 
ciioius ill jL-^ pages. A 4inet market - 1 own, np much of wliat is now somcwi..h ()b.-3eure 
euviroiu'd Ijy green meadows or bosomed ami Iragiuentiry, and impart a more 
111 tutted trees ; an old mercantile and deiinito character to the philological and 
ecclesiastical city, with a history stretching physiologic.?! liiiits coi* - i tJii iiTy ' ^ n iho?e now 
Iroin tho times of the CiO'^ar.s to the times , before ns. Liiongh, imhod, and more 
of George 111 . ;llio treeles.M plain, the* than enough, is w i-’Ltcu to pno e tliat the 
broad river, the licit, the diiigle, the black- author p<isse.-.s<‘s, ui no ordinary measure, 
smith's forge, are all in their turn sketched ‘tlioNisioii and liio faculty divine’ for 
freely and vividly liy VI*. JloiTow’s pencil. di.sceiTiiiig and (hscriiiiinaliiig what i.s 
111 his portraitures of luder life he*is noble in ni*i and what is be.autiful in 
unmrpassed ; a dog-liglit, a ]>ri/co- fight, ■ nature. NVe trust Mr. Borrow will 
an ale-house kitchen, Greenw ich hair, a • sj»eedil> bring forth the remaining acts ot 
savage group of wandering tinker.s, are *1118 ‘ dre;im of adventure,’ and w'ith good 
delineated in w'ords as Wilkie or Hogarth heart and hope pursuci his wav rejoicing, 
might h.ave depicted them in colour.s. , regardless of Uie jmsconceptioiis or mis- 
We are eiiibavrassed by the riches .spread : vepivM ntations of critics wlu> judge 
before us. thia-’gh a mist of eonventioiialltios, and 

“ We luwc not touclicd upon the gipsy wlio them.selve.'^, wlietliVr travelhal or 
scenes ill ‘ Lavengro.’ because in any uutravclled, liave not, like f.avciigio, 
work ot*Mr. Borrow’s the.se W'iil naturally grap])led with the dee})<'r tlniughv! and ve- 
bc the first to draw the reader’s at teution, raciticsof human life,” — 2\ui's 



MH. MURRAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


ENGLAN^ IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 

‘vt’OLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND INDUSTRIAL. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

2 Vol?. Post 8vo. 18#. 


“ This book is a somewhat undigested 
mass of valu.ible matter, interspe.’seil 
occasionally with roflections of much 
interest and observations of considerable 
origivvdity. The author is unquestioxiably 
a man of talent; he writes with vigour 
and smartness; he has taken pains in the 
collectio]! of most of his materials ; and 


his statistics are arranged with great care 
and managed witli unusual skill. In this 
point he is much superior to his prototype 
and apparent master, Mr, Alison.’* 

“ Mr. Johnston’s work is readable 
and >vcll-written, abounding with informa- 
tion of many kinds .’* — Edinhuryh Ecvtcir. 


1 , . 

THE SAXON IN IRELAND : 

il’lNCf NOTES OF THE KAMHEES OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE WEST OF IKELAND 
IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMENT. 

With Map. Pofst 8vo. 9.<f. G<?. 

‘ A v£bv^)le testimony to the capa- The w’ork possesses deeper interest th 
lies of Ireland.’’ — Ohsam\ ■ even could be claimed for it from its fj 

‘Let the intending emigrant devote a i cinatiiu; descriptions.”— A’cir 
hours to the perusal of this volume. 


SLEED AND DEEAMS: 

LKCTrUKS DELUERED AT THE BRISTOL LITERARY^ AND rillLOSOrilU’AL 
w INSTITUTION. 

BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.D., 

C'msultin'y' Physician to the Bui-tol General Iloppitat 

2 #. 0 </. 


tup: palaces of 

NINEVEH AND PERSKDOLJS RESTORED. 

' AN.'";--*.; PS ANC IL.NT AS.SVKIAN AND I’EKSIAN AKCIIITECTURE. 

BY JAMES FER.GUSSON, ESQ., 

With YVfMHlciits 8v<», ItN. 

“This book contains many things of ge- | writes very dispassionately. What he 
neral interest relating to oiie^of tlio most i has said deserves serious consideratioji.” 
woiidei’fiil discoveries that luis occurred —ficnthninii'i Maya Jnc, 
ip the lilstory of the world. Mr. X ergussou 


SHALL XEEP THE (JKYSTAL PATiACE 

AND HAVE RIDING AND WALKING IN ALL WEATHERS, AMONG FLOWERS, SCULPTURE, 
‘ AND FOUNTAINS? 

BY DENARIUS, 

fvo, Cd. 
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MEMOIES UE EOBEliT PLUMER pARl). 

WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, DIARIES, AND LITER^Y REMAINS. 

BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 

With Portrait. .2 Vol«. 8vo. 235. 


*• Tlic most valuable portions of Mr. ; given us an insight into his business habits, 
WartPs diary are its illustrations of the j his method of arguing public questions, his 
rJiaracter of the Duke of Wellington. i ready resource and never-tiring energy, 
The great soldier, then in tlie flush of his j which possesses occasionally a striking 
military triumph, was also in the prime of i interest.” — lUamiiuv. * 

his power and activity ; and Mr. Ward ' 


THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, latS-!). 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

BY THE RIGHT* hON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


W'ith a Map. PoRt 8vo. 0,^. 

Military history is, ns tfie Karl of ; welcome aildition to the library. 

Ellesmere declares, a rare article in , itis lordship has judgPit rightly ; the 
English literature; and, therefore, he | w ork of which he has pi’csentcd a version 
thought that the most authentic cxhiiit | is a worthy labour, and the events to 
narrative of the ojieratioiis implied in the which it relates are of the last importance, 
title page of the present book, written by ' It is wTitten with judgment, and has been 
an impartial Swiss, would not be an un- j trifnslated with care.” — Moi'ning Chronicle, 


A TRANSPORT VOYAGE TO THE MAURITIUS, 

RY AVAY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND ST. iflibENA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PADDIANA." 


I’ORt 8to. O'*. (j«/. 


This book reminds us of one of those 
pb’.asant fellows, whom one sometimes 
meets with in company, A\ho has an anec- 
dote or a story ready a propos of every- 
thing, whose fund of amusing tales is 
inexhaustible, and "who rattling on from 
one thing to another, will keep a whole* 


taldc in a roar, or a whole drawing-room 
iudiigh glee. Even such is our author. 
Ho gossips on and on, telling now of one 
adventure, and then of another ; his volume 
is a perfeel chaos Of rfETOy^Peiuiniscences 
graphically told.”— John /hill. 


ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SOri^TTElO ENQUIRY 

K)R THE ILSE OF OFFICERS A*fD TRAVELLERS IN GENERAL. 

BY TROFESSORS WHEWELL, AIRY, OWEN, SIR W. HOOKER, CAPT. BEECnEY', 

• J. R. H.VMILTON, ESi*., SIR JOHN IIERSC nEL,.&C. 

EDITED BY SIR JOHN F. HERSCHEL, BART. 

Sreond FAiitioti. Post 8vo. 10s fyd. 


* Published by Authority of the Lords Commisskmers of the Admi redly. 
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LIVES OP THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE No\|,MAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 

BY LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 


2 Vols. 

There is, inclceil, in Lord Caniphell’s 
works much instruction ; liis subjects 
h.ive been so happily selected, that it was 
scarcely possible that there should not he. 
An CAuiuent lawyer and statesman eould 
not write the lives of great statesmen and 
lawyor.s without interweaving curioms infor- 
mation, Jiud suggesting valuable principles 
of judgment and useful practical maxims ; 
but it is not tor these tluit hi.s w’ork»\vill 


8vo. 30s. 

be read. Their principal merit is their 
easy animated liow of interesting narrative. 
No one posse.sses better than Lord Camp- 
bell the art of telling a story t of pa.ssii>^ 
over what is commonplace ; of merely 
suggesting what may be inferred ; of 
explaining what is obscure; and of placing 
ill strong light’ the details of what is 
1 interesting .” — Edinbarrjh Riviev). 


THE F01ITY.FIV.E. 

BEtiVa A NARRATIVE OF THE REBELLION IN SCOTLAND OF 1745; 
BY LORD MAHON. 

ro'?t, 8 VO. ‘^s 


'^Thi^ is a very comprehensive and 
lively sketch of the famous ‘ Rebellion’ so 
vividly remembered, even after tl • lap*^^* 
of a century, by the people of Sv il.iiid. 
The incidents of tliat unfortumate invasion 
from first to la.sfc. from the landing of 
Charles (July mth) in J3orrod«ale, with 
the ‘ .seven men of Moidart,’ to* the fatal 
battle of Cullodon (Idtli April, 174d), are 
minutely and faithtully reeonjed ; but wo 
have no doubt the Aader will be ino.st 
and mainly interested in the personal 
history and adventures of tlie Pretender 
hiibself, 'I’lie charaetcr of the Prince is 


admirably drawn, and generously vindi- 
cated from the calumnies heaped upon 
^ him l»y hi.s advor.sarics after Ins fall It 
mil perhaps surprise some to k^arn, that 
ho was .so illiterate as scarcely to be master 
of the most commf>n elements of education. 
: * Hi.s letters,’ says Lord Mahon, ‘ whicli I 
: have .seen among the Stuart papers, are 
; written in a large, rude, rambling band, 
j like a schoolboy’s. In spelling tliey are 
' still more deficient.’ We recommend 
Lord Mahon’s narrative as a very agree- 
able .‘sketch of a stirring and eventful 
period.” — Rdhiburr/fi A dtriiisev. 


A [1I8T011Y OF GllEECE. 

I ^ , IV 

FROM THE ffilLIEST PERIOD TO THE END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


BY GEORGE GROTE, ESQ. 

Vols.I— VJIJ. AVithMaps. 8vo. 10.1. caob. 

r 

The Wdvl: may hCf'ihtauied hi Porfiorfi, as if ivas pvlJished : — 


Vor.i. I.—H. 
liioKNUARY CrBFCK. 

GRtcrAN History to jitt: Rriox of Pfists- 
TRATUa AT ATIIT-NS. 

VOT.S. III.— JV. 

History of Eart.y Athf.ns, and tiif, Leoisia- 
TION OF SoiXlN. 

Grecian Coi.onivs, ^ 

A’iEW of TUK roNTirMPORARY NaTIOX** Sl/R- 
RODNDING GrKRCE. 

Grecian History dijw.n to thf fjrst Pebrian 
ISVA^ lok, AND TMK Ba'ITLK OF MaRATHON. 


Voi.s. V.— VI. 

Pkbmax AVar and Invasion of Greece by 
Xerxir. 

Period between tuk Pkr.sian and the Pet-o- 
ponnkrian Wars. 

Pkeofonnkrian War down to the ExI^edition 
or TiiK Athenians against hYRAcusE, 

A^oes. ATI.— ATIT. 

The Peace of Nikias down to the Batii.k ot 
Knidds [h.c. 421 TO 394.] 

Socrates and the Sophists. 
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KUGLER’S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRA')|ED 

TEE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING 

FROM TIIF. EARLIEST TIMES. 


ITALY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN A LADY, AND EDITED WITH NOTES 

BY SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, 

rresidcnt of the Royal Academy. 

A New Edition, 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24*. 


“We cannot leave this subject 
Art, jfn present state mid its prospects), 
withou'w reverting to Sir C. Eastlake's 
edition of Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, 
not for the sake of reviewing it, — for it is 
a work now of established reputation, — but 
for the purpose of recommending it as being 
upon the whole by far the best manual 
we are acquainted with, fqr every one 
who, without the opportunity of foreign and 
particularly Italian travel, desires to make 
a real study of art. Its metjiod, its chro- 
nological arrangement, and its generally 


judicious criticism, make it most instruct- 
ive to a learner. We may add that the 
present edition is enlarged just where the 
former one needed enlargement, and the 
Hflndbook is now far more satisfactory 
as to the early rcligous schools than it 
was before. The edition i.s beautifully got 
up, and 80 profusely and judiciously illus- 
trated by one hundred woodcuts drawn 
by Sebarf, th.at it w'ould be next to impos- 
sible to speak too highly in its praise, 
even were its matter less valuable and 
, important than it hs.^^—J^ictiacclesiasiic. 


OITRTSTIANITT. IN CEYLON: 


ITS introduction and progress tfNDF.R THE PORTUGUESE, DUTCH, 
BRITISH, AND AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


BY SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S., LLD. 

With Illustrations. .Svo. 14«. 


“ 'lo those who take either a religious 
* or a philosophical interest in the subject, 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s volume may be 
safely recommended, as a clear, succinct. 


sensible, and flowing account. The work 
also possesses aTving animation arising 
trom the author’s knowledge of the country 
and the people.”- — f^ectator. 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. 

THE COURTS OE LONDON ’AND VIENNA • 

IN THE *17-111 CENTURY. 

EXTRACTED FROM THE PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD LEXINGTON, 
WHlt.E PRITISII MINISTER AT VIENNA, 1694 — 98. 

EDITED BY THE •hON. H. MANfTERS SUTTON. 

8 VO. 1 is. 


THE LAW AND PRACTICE OE NAYAL UOURTS-MARTIAL. 

BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N., 

Late Secretary to Commodore Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B. 


Svo. 10#. 6d. 



MR. MURRAY'S LIST OP RECENT WORKS. 


OR, THE ANCIENT CHAl 




A MANUAL OF ELEMENTAET GEOLOGY; 


lES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS IIXUSTRATI.D 
BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., P.G.S. 

Third Edition, thorougrhly revised, and illusttated with 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12a’. 


The production of one of our mdlst 
eminent geologists in an age of many. 
Though styled a * third edition,’ it is in 
reality 9. new book. This could not abe 
otherwise if the task were well done ; for 
the science of which Sir Charles Lyell 
treats is assuming new aspects every 
year. It is continually advancing and 
ever growing. As it advances, its stef>s 
become firmer and surer ; as it grows, its 
framework becomes m^re compact, and 
its organisation more perfect. They who 


take up the hammer to follow it must toil 
with unfagging tread to keep pace with 
its onward progress. If they lag behind,^ 
they can scarcely hope to overtake. None 
among its votaries has marked each move- 
ment more miimtejy, or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, than the 
distinguished autlior of this Manual. He 
has indeed done his task well, and both 
the beginner and the experienced inves- 
tigator will find his hook an invaluable 
guide and companion .” — Literacy Gazette, 
a 


COMMENTARIES ON , 

THE WA1^ m EUSSIl AND GERMANY OF 1813-14. 


BY COLONEL THE HON. GEORGE CATHCART, 

Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 

WitbPla*^. Svo. 14/. 


<< As a Treatise on the Science of War, 
these Commentaries ought to find their 
way into the hands of every soldier. In 


them is to be found an accurate record of 
events of which no military man should 
be ignorant .” — Morning Chronicle. 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. 


•FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY AND PRACITC^AL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

A.VD .\DAl*TED FOR THE* USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 

• With iOO Woodcuts. PostSvo. 6/, 


The advanced state of cookery having 
rendered Mrs. Rundell’s work obsolete, 
the publisher has caused it to be re- 
modelled and improved to such an extent 
as to give it a claim to the ti^p of an 
original production. The receipts of the 
late ^Miss Emma Roberts have been 
revised and added to the work ; and it 
has had the advantage of being subjected 
besides to the careful inspection of a * pro- 
fessional gentleman’ — Economy combined 
with excellence —is the aim, end, and 


olnect which it cannot be doubted will be 
obtained if its prescriptions are attended 
to. It is fuller than the former Domestic 
Cooke^'y, of which it is an improved and 
amended edition — it is more simple and 
comprehensible in its language ; it contains 
several diagrams not to be found in its 
pcedecessor ; and it possesses various 
minor qualities, which increase its valuo 
ill a tenfold degree, and make it, to^say 
the least, equal to any other book of the 
kind in the English language.” — Ohsei'vec. 



Albema|lb Street, 


Julfj 5 , 1851 . 



ME. MUERAY’S 


®f Mmrlts in % 



Selections from the Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

O ■# 

BY THK LATE COL. GURWOOI), C.B., K.C.T.S. 

A New hdition. One Volume. b\o. 


History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht. 

VOLS. 5 & 6 -THE FIRST YEARS UF THK AMERICAN WAR: 1763-1780. 

BY LORD MATTOiJ’, M.P. 

‘2 Vols. 8vo. 


Lives of the Friends and ContemperariQa of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon. 

Il-LUSTIUTIVE OF I’ORTUMTS IN HIS OALLEUY J WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THf 
COLLFX'TION ; AND A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES. 

BY LADY THERESA LEWIS. 

With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. * 


The Treasures of Art in Great Britain. 

• • 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, MSS. 

MINIATURES, &c., &c., , 

OBTAINED PROM PERSONAL INSPECTION DURING VISITS IN 1836 AND 1850 . 

HFING \ Rl,VlSnD AM* OHEATI.T ENLABOED VKBSIOX OP “ART AND ^RTIRTS IN ENOI.AND.”) 

BY DR. WAAGBN, 

Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures at Berlin. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 
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MB. MUBBATS LIST OP W0BK3 IB THE PBESS, 

— t— 

The Grenville Papers; 

BVIKO 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OP RICHARD GRENVILLE, EARL TEMPLE, K.G., 
AND HIS BROTHER, THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE GRENVILLE, 

THEIR FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES, 

FORMERLY PRESERVED AT STOVE — ^NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME MADE PUBLIC. 


Among the contents of this highly important accession to the History of Great Britain in the middle of the 
' Eighteenth bentwry^ will he found Letters from 


H. M. KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 

H. R. H. WILLIAM DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

DUKES OF:— 

NEWCASTLE. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

GRAFTON. 

BEDFORD. 

MARQUESS 

GRANBY. 

EARLS 

TEMt%.E. 

SANDWICH. 

EGREMONT. 

HALIFAX. 

HARDWICKE. 

CHATHAM. 

MANSFIELD. 

NORTHINGTON. 

SUFFOLK. 

HILIiSBOROUGH. 

HERTFORD. 

LORDS 

LTTTLETCfN. 

CAMDEN, 


LORDS 

HOLLAND. 

CLIVE. 

GEORGE SACKVTLLE. 

MARSHAL CONWAY. 

IKJllACE WALPOLE (EARL OF 

orford). 

EDMUND BURKE. 

GEORGE GRENVILLE. 

Jo3n WILKES. 

WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 
AUGUSTUS IIEBVEY. 

MR. JENKINSON (first EARL 
OF LIVERPOOL). 

MR. WHATELYL 
MR. WEDDKRBURN (EARL OF 
ROSTYN). 

MR. CHARLES YORKE. 

MR. HANS STANLEY. 

MR. CHARLES TOWNSEND. 

MR. CALCUAFT. 

MR. RIGBYL 
MR. KNOX. 

MR. CHARLES I, LOYD. 


AND THE 

A UTHOR OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


INCLUDING ALSO, 

Mr, .G renville’s Diary of Political Events ; 

PARTICUI.ARLY Turing the period of his administration as first lord 

OF THE TREASURY, FROM 1763 TO 1765. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAMES SMITK, Esq. 

r* c 

8vo. 


f# — ■ 

Personal Narrative of an Englishman Domesticated 
in Abyssinia. 

BY MANSFIELD TABEYNS, Es«. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 
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MR, MURRAY’S LIST OP WORKS IK THE PRESS. 

« 

Lives of the Three Devereux, Earls otf Essex, 

From 1540 to 1646, 

1. THE EARL MARSHALL OP IRELAND.— 2. THE FAVOURITE.— 3. THE GENERAL OF 
THE PARLIAMENT. 

FOUNDED UPON LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS CHIEFLY UNPUBLISHED. 

BY THE HOK. CAPTATK DEVEREUX, R.K. 

2 Vols. Svo. • 


The Present State of the Republic of the Rio do la 
Plata (Buenos Ayres). , 

ITS GEOGRAPHY, RESOURCES, STATISTICS, COMMERCE., DEBT, ETC., DESCRIBED. 
WITH THE HISTORY OF TUB CON<iUEST OP THE COUNTRY BY THE SPANIARDS. 

BY Sill WOODBINE PARISH, F.R.S., K.C.H, F.G.S., 

Formerly Her Majesty’s Consul General and cfTarp^ d’ Affaires at Buenos ^yres. 

With Now Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


Contrasts of Foreign and English Society; 

OR, IIECORD.S AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESJDE>^r:E IN VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE CONTINENT AND ENGLAND. 

BY MRS. AUSTIN. 

2 Vols. Post Svo. 


The Hand’; 

ITS MECHANISM AND ENDOWMENTS, AS EVINCING DESCCr. 

BY THE LATE SIR CHARLES BELL. 

A New Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

• 

Naval and Militaiy Technological Dictionary. 

#- 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH.— FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

FOR THE USE OF SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND ENCxINEERS. 

BY COLONEL BURN, Aiswtnnt Inspector of Artillery. 


Small 8vo. 
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MR, MURRAY’S LIST OP WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


^ 

The Life and Reminiscences of Thomas Stothard, R.A. 

l BY MBS. BRAY. 

With numerous Illustrations from hia Chief Works, drawn on Wood by G. Sciiark, Jun., and printed 
in a novel and beautiOil style. 

With a Portrait. Small 4to. 

Life and Works of Alexander Pope. 

EDITED WITH NOTES. 

BY THE RIGHT HOK. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Dictionary of Greek and Rdman Geography. 

BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 

With an'-Historical Atlas. 8vo. 


A Church Dictionary. 

BY WALTER PARQUHAB HOOK, D.D., Vicar of IvccL. 

Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo. 

" In this edition, besides tlie addition of many new articles, all those relating lo im- 
portant Doctrinal and Liturgical Subjects have been enlarged. The authorities on 
which statementfc^mve be^n made, are given, with copious extracts from the work^ of 
our Standard Divines. Special reference has been made to the Romish Controversy. 
Attention has also been paid to the subjects of Ecclesiastical and Civil Law, and to the 
.Statute Law of England in Church Matters.” — Extract from the Preface. 

Historj'' of Ancient Pottery; 

EgVPWM}, ASIATIC, GRKBK, IIOMA.V, ETKCSC.VN, AXD CELTIC. 

BY SAMUEfi BIKCII, F.8.A. 

AsBibtant Keeper of the Antiquities iu the British Museum. 

^ With Rlofitra^ions. 8vo. 

Unifoum with “MARRYAT’S MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.” 

, .1 .. I r,, .. , . ■ ■■■■, .1. 

A Sketch of Madeira in 1850. 

BY EDWARD VERNON HARCOURT. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OP TRAVELLERS OR INVALIDS VISITING THE ISLAND. 
^ ^Wlth a Map and Woodcuts. Post fivo. 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OP WORKS IN THE P] 


'IJS8 . 


The History of* Herodotus. ' 


A NEW BNGI-Iau VERSION. niANSLATED FROM THE TEXT OF OAlSFOBSt AND EDITED 

BY REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
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ASSISTED DT 

COLONEL llAWLINSON, C.B., AND SIR J. Q. WILKINSON, F.R.S., 

% 

WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND APPENDICES, ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OP 
HERODOTUS, FROM THE MOST RECENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION, • 

EMBODYING THE miKF RESULTS, iPlSTORICAB AND ETHNOORAPlIir \L, 'Wllltll HAVE BEEN AHUIVEl) AT 
IN TMK PIIOORK8S OF CVNEIFORM AND HIEROGLYPIIICAL DlhCOVEUY. 

4 Vols. Svo, 

The traiLslatiou itself has been undertaken from a conviction of the entire inadequacy 
of any existing version to the wants of tlie time. The gross unfaithfulness of Beloe, and 
the extreme unpleasantness of his style, render his translation completely insufficient 
in an age which dislikes affectatiiai and requires accuracy ; while the only other com- 
plete English versions which exist are at once too close to the original to be perused 
witli any pleasure by the general reader, and also defective in respect of scholarship. 


A Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 

I OR THK USE OP OFFICERS AND FOR THE *TRA1N1N0 OF SEAMEN GUNNERS. 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE GUNS INTRODUCED SINCE THE LATE WAR. 

BY LIEUT..GEN. SIR HOWARD DOUGI^VS, Bart., O.U.B. 

7 d J-Mition, rvvi'iod. Plat<'t=. 8\o. 


Considerations on Steam Warfare and Naval 
Shell-Firing ; 

BY LIIiUT.-GEH. SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART. 

m 

8vo. 


Letters and Journals of General Sh' Hudson Lowe, 

HEVEALING THE TRUE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

* PARTLY COaiPlLKD AND AIlRANQKD 

• BY THE LATE SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 

With Portrait, 3 Yols, 8vo. 

Frorji these papers the world will at last learn, as it ought long ago to have 
learnt, tlic fruf/t, and the whole truths respecting the captivity of Napoleon .” — QmHtrly 
Review. 
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MUBRAY’S LIST OP WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


' Home Sermons; 

OR, SEilMONS WRITTEN FOR SUNDAY READING IN FAMILIES. 

BY REV. JOHN PEJTROSE, M.A., 

, 8vo. 


History of Greece for Schools. 

ON THE PLAN OF ‘*MRS. MAllKHAM»s' HISTORIES.” 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


State Papers of Henry the Eighth’s Reign, 

COMPRISING THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND 
* THE CONTINENTAL POWERS, 

irrfOM THE PERIOD OF THE ELECTION OF CHARLES V. TO THE DEATH OF HENRY VUI. 

c 

In'^exes. Vols. VI— XI. 4to, 


The Officuil Handbook. 

, » »'■ 

BEING A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL REFERENCE FOR ALL CLASSES. 

One Volume. Fcap. 3^o. 

The design of this Work is to sho\y^ concisely the machinery by which the Government 
of the country is carried on, giving such a succinct account of the duties, emoluments, 
and authorities of the various Public Departments, with their political relations, as 
will, it is render the volume a useful manual of reference to all strangers and 

Foreigners desirous to make themselves acquainted with British Institutions. 


The British Museum; 

HANDBOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND SCULPTURE THERE. 

BY W. a W. YAUX, M.A., F.S.A., 

Assistant in the Department of Anliqviities in the Britibh Museum. 


With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
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Handbook of Chronology. 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED TO FAaLlTATE REFERENCE. 

One Volume, 8vo. 

This work enable the student or general reader, or man of the world, to. put 
his finger at once upon the date of any particular event by means of a careful alphas 
helical classified arrangement of the various elaborate chronologies which have been 
given to the world. It has been prepared with such care as will render it — it is hoped 
— ft^ustworthy book of reference. 

It contains the dates of the events which mark the rise, progress, decline, and fall gf 
states ; and the changes in the fortunes of nations. Alliances, wars, battles, sieges, and 
treaties of peace; geographical discoveries, the settlement of colonies, and their 
subsequent story ; — with all Occurrences of general historic interest — are recorded in 
it. It further includes the years of the leading incidents in the lives of men eminent 
for worth, knowledge, rank, or fame ; and of the writings, &c., &c., b> which they are 
chiefly known ; discoveries in every department of science ; and inventions and 
improvements, mechanical, social, domestic, and economical. 


Handbook for S3nt:ia and the Holy Land. 

With Maps. Postl^vo. •* 


Handbook for England, and Wales; 

Giving ail account of the Places and Objects best worth visiting in England, more 
especially those rendered interesting by Historical Associations, or likely to attract 
the notice of intelligent strangers and passing travellers ; arranged in connexion witli 
the most frequented Hoads and Railways in England. Showing, at the same time, the 
wav of seeing them to the best advantage, with the least expenditure cS>time and money. 

ThU worh will appear in porimie , as follows : — 

Part I. — The Eastern Counties ; including Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, AND Lincoln. {Nearly Ready .) 

Part II. — Midland Counties; Herts, BedforlP, Northampton, Leicester, Bucks, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Part III. — Derbyshire and Yorkshire. 

Part IV. — Durham, Northumberland, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Cumberland, the Lakes. # 

Part V. — Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Warwick, Glocester, Worcester, 
Hereford, Shropshire, Cheshire. 

Part VI. — North and South Wales. ^ 

Part VIL — Devon and Cornwall. {Ready.) 

Part VIII. — Somerset, Wilts, Dorset. 

Part IX. — Hampshire, Isle of Wight, Sussex, Surrey, Kent. 

• also, • 

A CONDENSED HAND-BOOK Ob' ALL ENGLAND 

IN ONE VOLUME. 


With Map and Plans. Post 8vo, • 
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M®. MURRAY'S LIST OP WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

^ 

Handbook • of Architecture. 

BEING A CONCISE AND POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT STYLES PREVAILING 
IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 

WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE HOST REMARKABLE BUILDINGS. 

BY JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq., 

Author of ** Indian Architecture,” Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolia Restored.” 

With verj numerous Illustrations on Wood. Svo. 

C 

Uniform with “ Kuglkr’s Handbook op Painting.” 


Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. 

CONTAINING A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF EACH. 

BY THE REV. G. A. POOLE, M.A., vicar of Wclford. 
With Illustrative Woedcuts. .Small 8vo. 


Handbook for the Environs of London; 

WITH HINTS FOK EXCURSIONS BY RAIL-RIVER- AND ROAD. 

BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 

Post 8vo. 


Handbook of Modern London 4 

OE, LONDON AS IT IS. 

GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL PLACES AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE 
METROPOLIS AND ITS VICINITY. 

With a Clue-Map oi London, Plans, &o. 18mo. 


A Popular Account of Nineveh and its Remains. 

BY AUSTJSN H. LAYABD, D.C.L. 

ABRIDGED AND CONDENSED FROM HIS LARGER WORK.’ 

With Numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
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I. — 1. Transactions of thelHorticnltural Society of London, 

2. The Cottager^s Calendar of Garden Operations. By 
Joseph Paxton. 

3. The Gardener’s Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 

4. The Cottage G&rdener. 

5. The Miscellaneous Writings^of John l^velyn, Esqf 

6. Phytologia; or the Philosophy of Agriculture ami 
Gardening. By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. 

7. An Introduction to Physiological and Systematical 
Botany. By Sir James Edwatd Smith. 

8. An Introduction to the Natural System of Botany. 

By John Bindley - 1 

II. — 1. The History of the Reformation in Scotland by John 
Knox. EcJiied by David Laing. 

2. Origines Parochiales Scotiae ; the Antiquities^, Eccle- 
siastical and Territorial, of the Parishes of Scotland. 
Edited by Coi»mo Innes, Esq. 

3. Inqujify into the Law and Practice in Scottish Peer- 

ages ; with an Exposition of our Genuine Original 
Consistorial Law. By John Riddell, Esq. - - 33 

III. — 1. Notes on North America. By James E. W. Johnston, 

M.A. 

2. Lettres sur TAm^rique. Par X, Marmier. 

3. Travel's in America, A Lecture delivered by the Earl 
of Carligle before the Lieeds Mechanics’ Institution, 

4. A Glimpse of the preat Western Republic. By 

Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Cunynghame - - - 57 

IV, — Memoirs of the Dukes of Urj^ino ; illustrating the Arms, 

^ Arts, and Literature of Italy, from 1440 to 1630. By 

• James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun - - - - 97 

y. — The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oiford, 
and the Rev. William Mason. Editeil by the Rcn . 

J. Mitford 135 
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‘ ^^rlmum edidit Emmanuel Miller - - - - 170 

VII.— P^YPiniAOY l^IFENEIA H EN TAYPOIS. EAENH. 

Textum emendavit et notulas subjecit Carolus Bad- 
ham, A.M. - - - - - I 9 P 

VIIL — 1. IlbrsB Liturgioae ; containing — I. Liturgical Discre- 
pancy, its Extent, Evil, and Remedy. II. Litur- 
gical Harmony, its Obligations, M-^ans, and Security 
against Error. By Richard Mant, Lord Bishop of 
Down. t 

2. How shall we conform to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England ? By James Qaigie Robertson, M. A. 

8. Church Difficulties of 1^1. A Charge. By the 
Veil. John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

4. Lights on tlie Altar not in use by authority of Par- 
liament in the Second Year gf the Reign of King 

, j Edward VI. ; wit^ Remarks on Conformity. By the 
Rev. S. L. Vogan, A.M. 

5. On the Use of Lights on the Communion Table in the 

Day-time. By tl^e Honourable and Reverend A. P. 
Perceval, B.C.L 203 


ERRATUM. 

At p. 220, line 10, of a ^mall part of our inipresbion, /or ‘in the culinary daily 
service,’ read * in any but the specified services.* 
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QUARTEELY EEVOTW 


Art. I. — 1. Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London^ 
7 vols. 1812—1851. 

2. The Cottagers Calendar of Garden Operations. By Joseph 
Paxton. 1849. 

3. The Gardener's Chronicle dhd Agricultural Gazette. (Weekly.) 
Edited by Professor Lifidley. lO vols. 1841 — 1851. 

4. The Cottage Gardener. (Weekly.) Conducted by George 
W. Johnson, Esq. 5 vols. 1848 — 1851. 

5. The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn^ Esq. Nbw first 
collected by William Upcott. 1825. 

6. Phytologia ; or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening. 

By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. • 

7. An Introduction to Physiological Und Systematical Botany* 
By Sir James Edward Smith. 1825. 

8. An Introduction to the Natural System of Botany. By John 
Lindley. 1830. 

‘ T NEVER had any other desire so «:trong and so like, to covetous- 
J- ness as that one which I liave had always— that I might be 
master at last of a small house and large garden, with very moderate 
conveniences joyned to them, and there dedicate the remainder of my 
life only to the culture of them and study of Nature — 

And there, with no design beyond my wall. 

Whole and entire to lye 
In no inactive ease and no ungloriou^ poverty' 

Cowley’s wish is, like Pope’s Ujiiversal Prayer, adapted to all 
sorts and conditions of men. How many hundred thousand times, 
in each of the nearly two hundred years since the Epistle to John 
Evelyn, Esq., was written, ha^ the same ^dent longing been 
breathed by lips that pant to inhale the fresh biee/e of the coun- 
try, instead of the smoke-laden ai^ of the town ! Give me but a 
garden ! is the aspiration sighed forth, with more or less of hope, 
in citi^*s and in solitudes, by children and by their grandsires. 
From Punch’s indication of the season when to rake mignonettc-box 
with silver fork, pass to Leichhardt’s sketch of a persevering 
brothcy in Australian exploration ; — 

‘ Mr. Phillips is rather singular in his habits ; he erects his ttent 
VOL. Lxxxix. wo. CLXxvii. _ generally 





of he makes himself as comfortable as the place will allow, 

by splr^a^g branches and grass under his couch, and covering his tent 
with them» tp keep it sh^y ahd cool^ and even planting lilies in 
. blossom (crinum) before kU tenL to enjog their sight during the short 
time of our ftoy/— Overland Expedition to Port Essington, p. 237. 

All this industry repeateji night after night, by a w^sary footsore 
^ man, merely in the hope to have something like a shred of garden 
to look at on waking in the morning ! C^uld there be a more 
touching expression of the ‘hortulan^ passion which, whether 
latent or in full action, remains, like hope, ineradicable from the 
human breast ? — It is a natural consequence, too, that those who 
cannot taste the actual fruition of a garden, should take the 
greater delight in reading about one.^ But the enjoyment next 
below actual possession seems to be derived from writing on the 
topic. 

‘ HadJ not observed,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ that purblind 
men have discoursed well of sight, and some, without issue, excellently 
of generation, I, that was never master of any considerable garden, 
had not attempt^ this subject. But the earth is the garden of nature, 
and each fruitful country a l^aradise.’ — Garden of Cgrus. 

All the world are <l>iXo^oTavo<, as John Ray expresses it in his 
^ D. D. D. Fautoribus et Amicis.* The most highly esteemed 
favour which the eaiiy missionaries at Tahiti could confer on the 
king and queen was to furnish them each, on state occasions, 
with a specimen of that splendid novelty the sun-flower, to be 
worn in their dusky bosoms. The men of St. Kilda, who went 
to pay their duty to their lord (Macleod) in the far southern 
island of Skye, could hardly proceed on their journey when ap- 
proaching Dunvegan Castle, because (said they) the trees — such 
beautiful things had never been seen even in their dreams I — the 
trees kept pulling th/em bach. Be grateful, then, you who live in 
country-houses, in a temperate clime; and endeavour to enjoy 
your Eden truly, by fencing off every unhallowed intrusion, and 
by the remembrance that for you and yours there gfoyvs in the 
midst a tree of evil as well as a tree of good ! 

Among the possessors of gardens there are favoured mor- 
tals who have ample means, well-stored knowledge, and intelli- 
gent industry ; to whotn their multitudiuous band of gardeners 
look up for guidance, as tbe army regards the Duke. Such per- 
sons aie horticultural lighthouse, shining on high. The gratifi- 
cation they derive from Sieir pursuits must be very great indeed ; 
but they cannot be a numerous body. They do not need any 
cicerone to point out the specialities of garden literature. « Nor 
do they — and they do not wish to~monopolize the learning and 
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the pleasures of horticulture. On the contrary^ they are fduntain# 
heads of patronage, patterns of successful practice, centres of dis- 
semination and (hstribution. Without them, and even to spite, of 
them, gardening would still be somewhat — but by no means what 
it actually is. To name any single individual, male or female— 
^r some of the ladies are horticultural giantesses, even Fellows^^ 
would be invidious to the rest of this select advanced guard ^ 
But there is a second class, who are much to be envied, and that 
because they have what Dr. Watts, in his Logic, calls a ‘ learned,’ 
instead of a * vulgar idea ’ of the hobby whi^h they ride so plea- 
santly. Perhaps, indeed, none derive sdT great an amount of enjoy- 
ment from a garden as those of the every-gentleman-bis-oicn-gar- 
dener sort. They are spared an immense number of known nui- 
sances, and revel in a multitude of unknown delights. To be told 
by the men in early spring that there is nothing in the garden, neither 
for ‘ missis’ nor for ‘ cook and then to come in with a charming 
bunch of Russian violets* fragrant coitsfoot, daphne, eriqj^ camea, 
wall-flowers, polyanthus, &c. &c. for the cara sposa^ and a punnet 
of the sweetest, greenest sprouts, and the plumpest, whitest sea- 
kale, for the emissary of him who did not send meat to insert 
manu propria a bark-bound bud on a brittle branch, and after many 
months, or years, to gather therefrom a great handful of flowers 
or a heaping dish of fruit ; — to be able to say, ‘ With the sun 
shining in this manner, I cannot go on readirfg and writing, unless 
you lash me to my chair — give me the baskets — I will go and 
cut the vegetables for dinner;’ — to dine with a puffy specimen of 
humanity, who has his pits and his pineries, and his gangs of 
people at nobody knows what wages, and to taste what he sets 
before you, and send him better next day — you keeping only the 
man, the boy, and yourself ; — to see the look of thaiifulness in a 
neighbour’s eyes, when, driving to inquire after his convalescent 
wife or his smking child, you produce some horticultural dainty, 
which will be enjoyed and relished ‘ because it comes unex- 
pected — and have nothing of the kind just now i — to attack a 

standard rqse with a head like a plica polonica^ and leave it as 
orderly as a little schoolboy’s cm Saturday afternoon ; — to sow an 
infinity of seeds, and amidst the wildernesi^of seedlings to dis- 
cover one which, if it is not, ought to be the best possible 

variety, the unapproachable exceeiler of perfection there is 

no finishing the list of luxuries. 

Those delicate gentlefolks who scorn in any nvay to act as 
their own head gardener, have to compose their catalogue of 
‘ delightful tasks’ in quite a different type. E. G. — ^To fret for 
four or five days together, with company under* your roof, over a 
shabby dessert at last, to ease your mind about it by telling 
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your Scottish Chief that though the grapes have been tolerable, 
lim -peaches have been poor, very different fruit from what the 
ho^se promised when you were, last in it ; figs ditto ; and to be 
answered by a remark touching the housekeeper’s niece, and her 
tastes — ^the invisible girl with goosebeiTy eyes and her hair never 
out of papers, whom her aunt had your leave to ask down froip» 
^-.ondon for her health. To have to say to Mrs, Uppercrust that Mr. 
MacForcer shall, for the present, arrange his dessert immediately 
before its introduction to the dining-room ;-<^and to be told by 
her, in rejoinder, a ^story ol Mr, Blanco, who wanted extra-fine 
fruit for some superb jJHair, and bought in Co vent Garden 
Market a supply which he was told was the best that could be 
had, as they had just received their usual package from Mr, 
Blanco’s gardener, who spared m expense. To obtain, at a reck- 
less cost, the newest thing from Shanghae or the Himala;yas, 
which is propagated with such difficulty that you cannot com- 
municatft,«it to your own sister or brother, and then, next year, 
to see it in plenty on the other side of the garden palings of 
several of MacSwill the helper’s most intimate friends. To 
walk in well-dressed pleas v re-grounds, for whose dressing you 
pay something handsome per annum, and to feel that you cannot 
do as you like there ; reproached, if you cut a bouquet ot roses, 
with having destroyed MacForcer’s every chance of the prize 
for half a hundred dissimilar blooms at the next Horticultural 
show — if you take the liberty of sending off a dozen pot-plants 
to a lady friend, nods and winks, and whispered wonder ‘ how 
Missis will like it?’ If you invade the kitchen garden, and 
ravage it of a few hampers fjill of good edibles, to be told that 
it is not your perquisite, and to receive warning. To grudge 
spending a sixpence on a gp.rden almanack, or an hour in reading 
it, and then to perceive that the men are grinning while you pro- 
c^d to utter some long-hatched criticism on their operations. 

The ladies and gentlemen who undergo these pains and 
penalties of ignorance deserve^^not the slightest commiseration, 
for garden literature has not only for a long while be^ copious, 
but is still receiving that surplus of contributions which it is the 
delightful duty of tW? world to potPr into a flourishing exchequer. 

And yet the organisms, which are the subjects of gardening, 
ate themselves of a very puzzliiSg and ambiguous nature. ‘ Stones 
grow’ (as in crystallization, stalactites, &c.), said Linnaeus ; 

‘ vegetables grcfw and live ; animals grow, live, and feel.** But 
sevetal later botanists have endeavoured to demonstrate the pro- 
bability that vegetables also fieeL Thus, Mr. J. P, Tupper : — 

^ senmtion be ibaputed to plants, it may with propriety be asked, 
Whether they are furnished with organs similar to those which are the 

seat 
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seat of sensation in animals? Perhaj^ this would not be easily proved 
by ocular demonstration ; nolr, inde^, is it necessary that the 
organs of vegetables should have the same structure, seeing that,. all 
those other parts which they are allowed to possess in common vdth 
animals, sensibly differ in their form and dharacter.’ 

^ And again — 

‘ It may be asked, in what particular ^manner do vegetables feel^ 
themselves affteted in consequence of any impression which they may 
receive’^ Of this I jn^esume it is impossible to form an idea, seeing 
that tiieir sentient organs are necessarily so di^erent from our own. 
But although we may not be able to fdVm any precise idea of the 
particular kind of pleasure or pain of which vegetables may be sus- 
ceptible, yet we can easily determine which of the two sensations a 
plant may experience by ^serving its general appearance under par- 
ticular circumstances.’ — &say on the Probability of Sensation in 
Vegetables.* 

Some visionaries, wlfom we need not follow further, have 
speculated on the chance which plants have of enjoying, in an 
‘ equal sky,’ a future state of existence. But even Dr. Darwin 
boldly says — ‘ To reason rightly on many vegetable phenomena, 
we shall find it necessary first to sfyow that vegetables are in 
reality an inferior order of animals.’ He asserts, in words which 
are at least deserving of attention, that they resemble animals in 
having absorbent, umbilical, placental, and pulmonary vessels, 
arteries, glands, organs of reproduction, with muscles, nerves, and 
brain, or common sensorium ; nay adds — 

‘ It is not impossible, if Spallanzani should continue his experiments, 
that some heautifid production might be generated between the vege- 
table and animal Kingdoms^ like the eastern fable of the rose and the 
nightingale.' — Phytologia, p. 119. 

Of some plants the seeds are, as far* as we can perceive, living 
animalcules, with voluntary motion, till tljey pitch their tent 
upon a spot that they think will suit them; they thfiri germinate, 
and change from animals to algmi, Dr, Darwin opines that ‘ a 
degree of pleasurable sensalion must be supposed from the 
strongest analogy io attend this activity of their systems,’ We 
have no intention to discussion this occasion the flirtations, 
loves, and clanciestine marriages of the plants.f But — abstaining 

« from 

* See also Sir J. E. Smith’s Introduction, to Botany, p, 3, and Sir W’. Scott’s Essay 
on LanActtpe Gardening, Quarterly Review, vol, xxxvii. p. 328. • 

t For these see the Botanic Gaideii, a poem whose fate it is to be for the great 
part forgotten, and yet fC furnish some of our most familiar quotations. The Loves 
of the Plants want variety, arid the employment of Rosicruoiati machinery in The 
Econo Ay of Vegetation chaUengea a dangerous comparison with the Rape of the 
Lock, The work was a daring experiment at the time ; and the critic ought to bear in 
mind a sentence from the author’s Apology:— ^Eatravagant theories, in those parts 

of 
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ispm all delicate questions concehikig dbe aUtiatorial s^sibility 
of Ihe anthers and tfigtna, &c. dtc.~there is one kind of con- 
sciausness which wO not hesitate io say is distinctly 

^lOssessed by plants i^key know what time of year it is — they 
do not mistake Se|>tetnl^T for March* In the autOmn they 
know that winter is coming, and they make preparation for 
by completing the tei^site processes with wmonied rapidity. 
Early peas sown in July behate veiy differently atti^aids from 
early peas sown in January, in whatever 4ay the horticulturist 
may treat them. With |he same altitude of the sun and length 
of day, at one season the cabbage forms i^s heart, the turnip its 
bulb ; at another they both will run up to seed, as every gardener 
knows to his pla^e. There is a degree of superstitious mystery 
about the most lucky time for sowing^cabbagerseed. We have 
been informed, as a matter of faith, and a grand anpanum, that 
the only propitxous day in the year for.^Eaxly Yorks is the 19th 
of Juljf.* The old gardeners are given to planning their opera- 
tions according as the moon is waning or waxing. But of this 
at least we feel certain ; either plants have a sort of innate con- 
sciousness of season, or thc^ are set in action by influences quite 
inappreciable by (mr sensbs. It is true we can stimulate them 
and partially deceive them by forcing — but how diiSScult is it to 
retard them beyond Iheir appointed times I 
The most defective part of Garden Literature is that which 
relates to the Natural Theology of vegetation — proofs of creative 
design in the structure, growth, and utilitarian fitness of * nlants. 
Paley, in his charming tmk, has a short chapter on these mings, 
and he gives a sufficient reason why it was no<^ longer one : ‘ I 
think a designed and studied mechanism to be, in general, more 
evident in animals than inr plants ; and it is mmecessary to dwell 
upon a weaker argum^t, where a stronger is at hand.’ He was 
wise in battling against atheism with the strongest possible 
weapons, and, what he had set hk hand to do, to do it with all 
his might. I3ut we wish soi&e able botanist would ponder his 

? ihtase in introducing the little he does pay on the other topic : — 
Inhere are a few oljservations upon the vegetable kingdom which 
lie $o directly in our w^ that it Vould be improper to pass by 
them without notice.’ That — beyond what the Archdeacon took 
as lying directly in his way-La whole treasury of unappreciated 
facts remains to be collected, we cannot doubt; that they ^re less 
obvioue, and not demmistrable, like the articulations of the Verte- 
brate animals, even on the d^fiD^table — nay, at supper a pleasant 

of philoaoi^bj where our hnowisclge is yet imperfect, are iipt without their uie, (hey 
enepurage the tfaecutipn" pf kboriout expwmi^nti, or ttjs iat44tlgatkai of iugeuious 
tMttctiorw, to oolifiiiti «ir refute them.’ < 
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lectuie ma,j deH.f»ed on tbe lobster end die CTa1>— <»plail0i 
the delay, btrt ought^ in feet, to be a spur to ambitious students. 
Stilly iadiBStions are to. be met with here and there *^fpr 
instance :•>** 

• 

< The bitter, narcotic, and acrid juicea of ptanta are aeoreted bjr 
fbeir glands for the defence of the vegetable from the d^edation 
of in8ecta«and of )^rger animals.^Opiam 'is found in the leaf, stalk, ^ 
and head pf the poppy, but not in the seeds. A ^milar narcotic 
quality exists in the leaf and stem of the hyoscyamus (henbane), but 
not in the seed^ An acrid juice exists in husks of walnuts, and in the 
pellicle or skb bf the kem^, but not in th6 lobes or nutritious part of 
It. J%esB $eem to hamhem excluded from the $eed^ leit they might 
have been injurious to the tender organs of digestion of the embryo 
plant. Other vegetables jgossess glands adapted to the secretion of 
various fluids more or less aromatic, acrid, or astringent. All which 
deleterious juices seem to have been produced fm' the protection of the 
plant against its enemies^* ee appears by the number of poisonous 
vegetables which are seen in all our bedge^bottoms and oAnmons, 
as hyoscyamus, cynoglossum, jacobsca, and common nettles, which 
neither insects nor quadrupeds devour (?), and which are, therefore, 
of no known use but to themselves, and possess a safer armour in 
this panoply of poison than the thprns of liollies, briars, and goose* 
berries.’ — Phytologia, p. 86. 

It is something of this kind of argument which we should like 
to see better illustrated. A higher purpo^ might have been 
supposed than that the wonderful secretions from the glands of 
many j^lUnts were merely to raider distasteful, and so secure 
from injury, things always impassive, and often, if not ephemeral, 
of but semi-annual duration But the cap*a-pie armour of the 
gorse is not potent to save it from being eaten ; and as to the 
panoply of poisons, our own ancieait goat— whose progeny would 
make a very respectable population for a newly-discovered group 
of islands, to the delight of die Darwin nSxt toqphing theiu^ 
after a few weeks of salt beef and pork— she holds in utter soom 
Mrs. Barbauld’s kind caution— * 

* "Do not eat the hemlock rank, 

Growing on ti|e shady bank 

bpt will take you a mouthful of narcorics— tobacco included, if 
ypu like — and, looking you full uf the face, will despatch them 
into her first stomach, and then search about for the next high- 
seasoned vegetable. • 

It is a pleasure to cult a few miscellaneous examples of what 
we mean from Sir James Smith 

* We can but imperfectly accmint for the green So universal in^the 
herlMge of plants') but We may gratefully acknowledge the beneficence 

of 



in ctotliiitg ther earth with a colour the most pleasing 
^ »least fatiguii% to our eyos. "We may be dazzled "with the 
qr of a|iowei^garden,but ,we repose at leisure on the verdure of 
5 or meadow**-— p. 68. 

'By an extraordinary {>rovision of nature, in some annual spe- 
cies of MfiSemJbtyanthemum^ natives of sandy deserts in Africa, t|^ 

^ seed veeael opens only in jainy weather ; otherwise the seeds might, ih 
^ that country, lie long exposed before they met with^ sufficient moisture 
to vegetate/ — ^p., 221. ^ ^ 

' Many curious contrivances of nature serve to bring the anthers and 
stigmas together. In Ghriosa the style is bent, at a right angle from 
the v^y base^ for this eviaent purpose. In Saxifraga and Parnassia 
the smmens lean one or two at a time over the stigma, retiring after 
they have shed their pollen, and giving place to others : which won- 
derful economy is very striking in the gtsrden rue, !Ruta graveoknSi 
whose stout and drm filaments cannot be disturbed from the posture in 
which they may happen to be, and evince a spontaneous movement 
unaffecjpd by external causes. 'But of all flowers that of the Barberry- 
bush is ^ost worthy the attention of a curious physiologist. In this 
the six stamens, spreading moderately, are sheltered under the concave 
tips of the petals till some extraneous body, as the feet or trunk of an 
Insect in search of honey, touches the inner part of each filament 
near the bottom. The irritability of that part is such that the filament 
immediately contracts there, and consequently strikes its anther, full 
of pollen, against the stigma. Any other part of the filament may 
be touched without this effect, provided no concussion be given to the 
whole.* — ^p. 264. 

Two or three years back, a lively writer in a populai^journal 
attempted to start the subject in its columns by the following 
little excursus on the Crocus : — 

‘ The Crocus appears to m? to furnish an instance of adaptation to a 
peculiar natural locality, which, as far as I am aware, has not hitherto 
been noticed in print. Gardeners know that their patches of crocuses 
xise to the surface hi a very few years, so tiiat you cannot rake the 
beds in which they grow without dragging them from their places. 
In old, neglected gardens, abouf farm-houses or un tenanted mansions, 
the corms, or, in popular language, the bulbs, will probably be quite • 
exposed, without a sprinkling of mould over them. Now, tins expo- 
sure is not necessary for the health of the plant, but the contrary. 
It will thrive better at the depth* of at least three inchc*^. There 
mmtt, therefore, be some otheii final cause, if any, for this gradual 
uprising, by the annual formation of a new conn above that of the 
previous spring. t 

‘ Having occasion some years ago to pass through Switzerland by 
the route of the Simplon, I observed a little below the' village that 
bears that name, and of course on the Italian side of the descent, a 
la^e trabt covered with crocuses. It was in the middle of May, but 
they were ndt yet in bloom. Although to this day quite ignoitnt of 
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their siae, colour, or species, I have olftcupi regt^tte^i that I did not dig 
some up to bring liorae with me. It would have been so easy ; only 
a little pleasurable trouble. But regrets are' unavafliog; eiccept^as 
warnings to avoid, so far as depends tipon ourselves^ all &ture cat^eS 
for regret. i, 

^ Spring creeps vei^ slowly up the sides of the mountains even with 
a^outhern aspect. l!ney had not long been uncovered from the snow, 
which a little higher up was thawing from day to day. The spot 
occupied by the crocuses was a swampy hollow of considerable extent, 
but I observed none on^the drier hillocks around it. The swampiness 
was caused, not by one of those little burns so innumerable and so 
beautiful in mopntainous countries, but by*the trickling down of the 
water from the line of melting snow, which brought with il, from the 
hill-side, a small but perceptible deposit of mud. This thin layer 
is of course annually repeajjjed, and a stationary bulb would in a few 
years be buried beyond the power of vegetation. I cannot think it 
fanciful to believe that the upward progress of the corms is designed 
to enable them to keep pace with the* gradual elevation of the soil in 
which they are rooted. • •• 

^ The narcissus, which grows wild in the south of Europe, in marshes 
that are from time to time inundated, also rises, though more slowly 
than the crocus. The garden hyacinth likewise moves upwards. 
The tulip and the meadow saffron {colchicum autumnale) appear to 
have the faculty of accommodating themselves at once to the most 
suitable depth of soil, forming an entirely new bulb above or below 
the old one, which is left a hollow shell ; as ^if its whole substance 
had been transfeired, like the honey that bees will remove from the 
comb in a bell glass to the hive beneath. A curious essay might be 
written on the locomotion of plants, by any one who chose to avail 
himself of the information which our great horticultural and botanical 
institutions render available to the industrious, Were.it not for the 
power of rising to the surface, my unknown crocus of the Simplon 
would in a few years certainly be oven^helmed by the annual top- 
dressing; and the species affecting such situations would become 
extinct, for the crocus rarely seeds/ [This, ^ace tanti viri, is 
slip^some species form seed freely, others scarcely dVer.] ‘ As it 
is, those in the Alps may have risen yards. Some Of our native 
orchids, by the yearly decay of one of their two bulbs, and the fomia- 
tion of a fresh onc^ on the opposite side, proceed onwards at not a 
slow rate. The strawberry pujs on seven *l^gued boots in com- 
parison, and frequently escapes from the rich man’s garden to re- 
fresh the way-side traveller. How many years would it feJae a new 
seedling strawberry to travel by runners from London to the Land’s 
End ? ^ The raspberry mines its way to a fresh station, by a sub- 
terranean, mole-like process, blind but not ungilided, and then 
rises unexpectedly to the light of day. The elaterium, or squirting 
cucumber, is frirnished with a hre-engine for the dispersion of it^ seeds ; 
the tcfUch-me-not balsam scatters them like an exploded shell. Even 
the humblest of the race, the champignon, and many, other fungi, iltart 

from 
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0ovi^ a centre and travel outwajrds in circdes^ imitating, in their lowly 
the progress of sound and light. < 

it be aaked^Why should the Supreme Being bestow this care 
on the preservation of a useless, unseen Crocus, that vegetates amidst 
perhaps inaccessible hill tpps^ where there is scarcely an insect to sip 
its sweets, much less a human eye to admire its beauty P — we in 
return deinand^Is it ibr ^our own merite, caviller, for your usefSfi- 
ness, your services to maukind, you have been created, supported, 
and spared so by the mercy of a benevolent God ? • 

The topic excited some little interest for the time amongst the 
readers of the Oardener’s Chronicle, hut the thesis still awaits 
the deliberate handling of a master. 

At the present epoch, when the horticultural societies and the 
great nurserymen have their active agents surveying the world 
^ from China to Peru,’ the amateur gardener can hardly get on 
with satisfaction to himself, especially amongst his flowers, 
without acquiring some knowledge of botanical arrangement; 
and tHcrefore, at this poiAt of our discourse, let us give the 
beginner a caution not to be persuaded into the belief that the 
Linnaean system is altogether obsolete and good for nothing. 
Dr, lindley in his Preface speaks of 

^ that method of investigating the moductions of the vegetable king- 
dom which, under the name of the l^atural System, has gradually dis- 
placed more popular classiQcations : — well adapted indeed to captivate 
the superficial inquirer, but exercising so baneful an influence upon 
botany, as to have rendered it doubSul whether it even deserved a 
place among the sciences.’ 

With all deference to the Doctor, we might rejoin that, if the 
Natural System were permitted entirely to extinguish the Linnaean, 
botany would soon deserve a place among the mysteries instead of 
the sciences. The ‘ superficial inquirer ’ is the very person who 
wants a clear and fr^nk-minded guide that will show him what he 
wants, instead of letting him lose himself in a boggy maze where 
he can find no firm footing. « It is^ doubtless, convenient to be 
able to send a box of plants to be named by a practised adept in 
the Natural System ; but it is more independent to be able to do 
it one^s self on the Jbiimmaii. The Natural System, as a mode of 
idmti^n^ plants^ puts us in mind of the curiosa Latinitas of the 
prescriptums of our medical men ; it is an excellent contrivance 
for fencing off the profane vulgar. The apprentice shall be 
botmd for seven long years, or he shall not be admitted idto the 
crafr at all. But midmcnaged people begin to estimate the com- 
parative len^hs of life and of art; and if thay seiont on any 
fresh sdentinc journey, or perhaps mere excursion, they Wish to 
find thetns^ves on a smooth turnpike, widi low hedges, over 

which 
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which they can have a pleasant view of the coniitky, not in t 
tangled labyrinth, wherein, after running afibtit for half the day, 
they end by having seen just nothing at all. In ttnth that the 
merits of the Linnaan system are peat, will appeal^ even from 
the words of Dr, Lindley himself in the Very same Preface ; — 

^^Linneeus in 1731 invented a system depending on variations in 
the sexual organs, T%is method has enjoyed a degree of eeUhrity 
which has rarely faUm to the lot of human contrivances^ chiefly on 
account of its dearness^ and simplicity ; and in its day it undoubtedly 
effected its full proportion of go^.* 

He adds indeed — but we can by no means adopt the mere theoiy 
announced — 

‘ Linnseus probably intended it as a mere substitute for the Natural 
System, for; which he fouifd the world in his day unprepared, to 
be relinquished as soon as the principles of the latter could be 
settled; as seems obvious from his writings, in which he calls the 
Natural System primum et ultimum %i% hotanicis desiderait^. He 
could scarcely have expected that his artificial method should exist 
when the science had made sufRcient progress to enable botanists to 
revert to the principles of natural arrangement, the temporary aban- 
donment of which had been solely caused py the diffiordty of defining 
its groups. This difficulty no longer exists.’ 

The difficulty of definition may be surmounted ; but ffie diffi- 
culty of remembering those definitions, so *08 to use them <U a 
botanical alphabet^ is sorely increased. We defy any umateur 
— who must be content to have either a ‘ superficial’ knowledge 
of botany, or none at all — we defy him, stout-hearted though he 
may be, not to feel depressed on glancing through Dr. Lindley’s 
Analysis of the Orders — only 262 of them in the edition 
of 1830 — and they being the alphabet of one Class of the Natural 
System! On meeting with any plant which presents to his 
eye a decidedly novel aspect, he w^l be hard pressed to know 
to which of the •acecCy ^ifereSy ^inecBy •ddeoBy or otheif-®, he is to 
refer it, and will at last fall teck en the aid (most patiently and 
promptly rendered) ^ the editor of the Gardener’s Chronicle. But 
•if bis unknown specimen be a British natiil?, and he happens to 
have a copy of the English Botany within reach, how happy wUl 
he be to dissect his new-found flower, determine its ClM and 
Order, and in five minutes pitch upon the very thing itself! 

In the Natural System it is an apparently simple aitangement, 
but a ifeal cause of confusion, to divide the whole Flora of the 
world intu^ two Classes only, i.e., I. Vaseulates, or flowerii^ 
plants, and II. Cellulares, or fiowerless plants then to suIh 

dividd Class I. into 262 Orders-«-with the anatomical and cohsti- 
tutionai peculiarities of all of which the stud^t has to make 

himself 
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himself familiar before he can begin to enjoy the pleasure of 
investigating for himself. Of course, these remarks will be 
Understood to apply solely to the use of the Natural System as a 
hey and an index to botanical knowledge. To the study of 
vegetable physiology artd the natural affinities of plants, it is not 
merely useful, but necessary. Still it is the ultimum rather tlvsvn 
the primum in hotomc;is. Through Linnaeus we know plants 
more readily ; even if through Jussieu we understand them more 
thoroughly. By the one mode we make the^r acquaintance ; by the 
other our acquaintance is converted into intimacy. The English 
student is advised to begin with Sir James Smith’s works and 
end'^tvith Dr. Lindley’s, The Knight should preside over the 
catalogue,* the Professor over the herbarium. 

As a specimen of memoria techni^a^ nothing easier to carry 
about with one than the Linnaean Classes, whether we retain 
his original 24 or consent to reduce them to 22 — as the reader 
will find by the rapidity with which* the artificial memory can 
be refyeshed after years cTf disuse. But fancy — not a Robert 
Fortune — but a ‘superficial’ let loose in some undiscovered 
nursery-groimd in the nqrth of Cliina ; what a clear account he 
will give of the things \\e sees there, if he be allowed to make 
no use of Linna?us or Sir James, and even do happen to have 
a Natural System in his pocket! Besides, he may stumble on 
a plant which may belong to a new Order : what is he to do then? 
Before he is justified in making a new Order he must have 
thoroughly compared his plant with the characters of all the 
others — not an easy task to execute off-hand. 

One very common objection to the Linnaean System — we 
mean that grounded upon the exceptions and the anomalies 
which arise in the course of its application — is to our mind 
a merit ; for the fact indicates, beyond mistake, that the plan 
is an artificial oqp, for convenience sake, and not an attempt 
^to explain Hhe scheme of creation. And exceptions confirm 
a rule, in the memory at lea^t. A diandrous grass fixes itself 
on the attention. No person of common ^ense would suppose 
that it is not a grfiss because it does not Jiappen to grow in 
the field Triandria.^.' It assists u% in remembering the rushes to 
find bog-rush, Schcenus, and the club-rush, Scirpus, in Trian- 
dria, instead of with the rest ©f their friends in Hexandria. 

The intending beginner shall himself judge by which method 
he is likely to. make the fastest progress at the outset. We will 
suppose that he is investigating the not very easy genus Juncus, 
or Rush. He meets with a specimen in flower, and soon deter- 
mines its Limiaean Class and Order, Referring to the English 
JSetany of Smith, he finds at once— ^ 


‘ Juncus 
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* Juncus acutus. Great Sea Rush. Hexandria Monogynia. Ge- 
neric Character. — Calyx of 6 leaves, permanent. Corolla^ none. 
Capsule^ superior, of 3 valves, with 1 or 3 cells. Seeds, several 
Stigmas^ 3. Specific Character.— Stem round, naked. Panicle', 
terminal. General involucrum of two spinous leaves. Capsules, 
reundish, pointed.’ 

But in the Natural System of Lindley, he stumbles upon — it 
must be by guess or chance — • 

‘ Order CCXLtV. — ^UNCEiE. The Rush tribe. 

‘ Diagnosis.— Hexapetaloideous herbaceous monocotyledons, with 
a superior ovarium, a half-glumaceous re^lar perianthium, a pale 
soft testa, a single style, capsular fruit, and an embryo next tlie hilum. 

‘ Anomalies. — Flowers sometimes scarcely glumaceous.* 

‘ Essential Charactei^ — Flowers hermaphrodite or unisexual. 
Calyx and corolla forming an inferior, 6-parted, more or less gluma- 
ceous perianthium* Stamens 6, inserted into the base of the seg- 
ments ; sometimes 3, and then opposite tiie calyx. Anthers, 2 celled. 
Ovarium, 1 or 3 celled, 1 or many seed «1, or 1 -celled and ^Jeeded. 
Style 1. Stigmas* genoraUy 3, sometimes only 1. jprwiV, capsular, 
with 3 valves, which have the dissepiment in their middle; sometimes 
destitute of valves, and 1 -seeded by abortion. Seeds with a testa, 
which is neither black nor crustaceous ; albumen, firm, fleshy, or car- 
tilaginous; embryo within it. R, hr. (1810) — Herbaceous plants, 
witli fascicled or fibrous roots. Leaves, fistular, or flat and channelled, 
with parallel veins. Inflorescence, often more or less capitate. 
Floivers, generally brown or green.’ 

To take another case, where there can be no difficulty in guess- 
ing llio Natural Order to which the specimen belongs, the reader 
is advised to comjiarc the generic and specific characters of the 
Malva sylvestris, or common mallow ( Monad el phia polyandria), 
of Sir James Smith, with the diagnosis, anomalies, and essential 
character of the Malvaceae, or mallow tribe, of the Natural 
System. • • 

'J^’liese two systems, we repeat, are not inconsistent and anta- 
gonistic, like the corpuscular and uiidulatory theories of light, but 
may, and ought to be, made mutually to support eacli other. One 
is tlie dictionary, Hie other the grammar of the science. The 
Linnaean arrangement is professedly artificial ; but it performs 
much more than it promises. Artificial systems for the discrimi- 
nation of plants arc one thing ; and, as Sir James Smith says, ‘ the 
pliilosophy of botanical arrangement, or the study of the natural 
affinilie’s of plants, is quite another matter. But it would be as 
idle, while we pursue this last^mentioned subject, so deep and so 
intricate that its most able cultivators are only learners, to lay 
aside the continual use of the Linnacan System, as it would be for 
philologists and logicians^to slight the convenience, and indited 

necessity. 
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necessity^ of the alphabet, and to substitute the Chinese character 
in its stead/ 

Amidst our old school of Garden Literature the name of 
Evelyn marks quite an epoch. His Kalmdarium Ilortm^e^ or 
Gardener^ s Almanack^ set the pattern for a multitude of similar 
productions, and may even yet be referred to as a useful r€«- 
mimler. His ‘plant pqtatoes in your worst ground^ is what we 
are obliged to tcome to after all. It is now the fashion to resus- 
citate from long forgotten seed-drawers nvany of his plants that 
had been shelved for years, as chervil and basil : and attempts 
aire being made tb render others more popular, as orache and 
lamB-lettuce or corn-salad.* Purslane, we hope, will follow in 
the list of revivals ; in Germany it is still in great request for 
spring soups. Ourselves, long bafflecj. in an attempt to raise a 
crop of skirrets/rom seedy found in him the wrinkle which a host 
of gardeners had failed to supply : ‘ March. Sow skirrets in rich, 
mellow, fresh earth, and moist ; and when about a finger longy 
plant out one single root **in a hole, at a foot distance.^ — His 
New Conservatory or Greenhouse was the beginning of a 
series of results which il^ would be very long to relate. His 
translation of the ‘ Compleat Gardener, by M. de la Quintinyc, 
chief director of all the gardens of the French King,^ which, 
when ‘ made English,* he believes to be ‘ first and best of that 
kind that introduced the use of the Olitorie garden to any pur- 
pose,* must have had its effects ; as also his ‘ Acetaria, or Discourse 
of Sallets * — proving (even although pickles are included in the 
term!), ^ more varied and artistical sallet could be served two 
hundred years back than now, and that our only mode of ad- 
vancement in this line is to revive old fashions. Where is 
our list of ‘ sallet-plants reduced to a competent number, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-five f We may bo inclined to refuse the sow- 
thistle, so ‘ exceec^ngfly welcome to the late Morocco ambassa- 
flor but suth a thing as a good salad is now never dished in 
England, if there be truth in tjie proverb — 

‘ L* insalata non e buon, ne bella, 

Ove non e la pimpinella/ • 

This pimpernel is bur common *bumet ; ‘ but,* says Evelyn, ‘ a 
fresh sprig in wine recommends it to us as its most genuine ele- 
ment* — which may well accdunt for its being ‘of so cheering 

" ■ IT ■ . I . . ■ ^ 

* ‘ The French call them salade de pritre, from their being generally eaten in Lent.’ 
--Bodynt They certainly deeerve a place among the penitential herbs: The 
stomach that has admitted them is apt to vry peccavi. 

t ‘ JHc/oS.— The abortive and after*fruit of melons, being pickled as cucumber, 
make an excellent sallet Potato,-^The small green fruit (when about the size of 
the Irild cherry) being pickled, is an agreeable sallelt* 


and 



and exhilarating a quality/ ‘ Sampier,’ too, is cruelly neg* 
lected : — 

‘ Not only pickled, but crude and co\d , when young and tender (and 
such as we may cultivate and have in our kitchin-gardens almost the 
year round), it is, in my opinion, for its arAmatic and other excellent 
\^rtues and effects against the spleen, cleansing the passages, sharpening 
appetite, &c., so far preferable to most of qur hotter herbs and sallet 
ingredients tha> I have often wondered it has not been long since 
propagated in the potagere, as it is in France, from whence I have 
frequently receiv’d the seeds, which have prosper’d better and more 
kindly with me than what comes from our pwn aoasts. It does not 
indeed pickle so well, as being of a more tender stalk and leaf, but, in 
all other respects, for composing sallets it has nothing like it.’ 

We are all acquainted with 

* One that gathers samphire’ 

half-way down the face of Dover cliff ; but how many of our 
readers know the taste of *the produce of that ‘ dreadful t^de ’ ? 
The samphire business now-a-days must be a small concern,^ 
One or two species of glass wort are sold and pickled in Nor- 
folk by the style and title of samphire, but are as false a sub- 
stitution as was the fair maid who listed ‘ under the name of 
Richard Carr.’ The pickled Salicornias taste of nothing but the 
vinegar and the spices, and altogether differ from that classic 
umbellifer the Crithmum maritiraum. 

Were it not unfair to disturb the repose of so good a man, one 
would almost wish to raise the ghost of Evelyn to solve a great 
difficulty of modern times — what is the mode of dressing sallet ^ 
Family quarrels have arisen on the subject; the salad-bowl may 
yet lead to divorces a mensd. With us, an early recollection is 
simple lettuce shred tolerably fine, just moistened all over with 
vinegar, and dusted with sugar ; a preparation to be tried by 
those hitherto ignorant of it. A mode that has^ been dogmatically^ 
insisted on, as the only orthodpx one, is to wipe each Ifeaf of lettuce 
(which is alone admissible) dry ; then to bring the oil in contact 
with every part of the surface, finishing with the least dash of 
vinegar and sprinkle of salt. This would be the order of the 
day — pure and simple, A favourite Parisian top-dressing is to place 
a little flock of fresh-water crayfish on tlie summit of the verdant 
mass ; an. appropriate garnish for fish salads, and, with us, imi- 
table by shrimps and prawns when crayfish are not. The azure 
and blue flowers of borage, and the orange and brown ones of 
nasturtium^ are grateful to two senses at least ; but it is not easy 
to have them fresh on a London sideboard. Faded, they are as 
bad asf the flowers out Madam’s last summer’s jbonnet. Dr. 
Kitcheners cooked salad, strewn over with a stratum of uncooked, 

deserves 
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deserves a serious and unprejudiced consideration. Tarragon 
vmegar, or anything else which must predominate, we hold to be 
heretical. Salad is good society ; whatever is obtrusive must be 
esccluded. Therefore we think that the quality of the oil is not 
criticised with sufficient^ strictness : if it has the least twang, it 
predominates over everything, and you continue to taste it aftoe: 
it should have been long forgotten. 

At this juncture our readers will thank us for producing (by 
permission courteously granted) a ‘ ReceipJ for a Winter Salad/ 
written many years ago at Castle Howard by the late Mr. Sydney 
Smith. He so i^arely •(after school-days) used his admirable 
talent for versification, that this specimen of it would be valued, 
even although the Prescription were not — what it certainly is — in 
itself an excellent one : — ^ 

‘ Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add^a single spoon — 

'' Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

And once with vmegar, procured from town. 

True flavour nee«^ it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow’ of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison ’s tough, 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full, the Epicure may say — 

Fate cannot harraf me — T have dined to-day I * 

To return to Mjr, Evelyn — while he gave a helping hand to 
rational imptovement, the amiable senior cautiously avoided hor- 
ticultural quackeries : — p 

^ March, — Sow stock gillyfiow^ers in the full of the moon, to 
produce double flowers. In the meantime, let gentlemen and ladies 
who are curious trust 4itt]e by mangenisme, ^ insuccations, or medecine, 
to alter the species, indeed the formas and shapes of flowers con- 
siderably, that is, to render that double which^natqre produces but 
single,’ <&c. — KaJUndatium, 

Evelyn moreover is valuable by helping to mark the intro- 
duction of several of our cultivated vegetables. Of ‘ Artichaux/ 

* *■ Mangouizo, to poH$h, painty and trim up a thing to make it sell ketter,'<^ 
Ainsworth, # 

" he 
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he tells us (Acetaria) : ‘ ’Tis not vei^long since this noble 
thistle came first into Italy, improvM to this magnitude by cul- 
ture, and so rare in England that .they were commonly sold for 
crowns a piece ; but what Carthage yearly spent in them — as Pliriy 
computes the sum — amounted to sestertih sena millium — 30,000/. 
iWerlmg. Note that of the Spanish cardon — a idld and smaller 
artichoah^ with sharp-pointed leaves and^lesser head — the stalks, 
being blanched and tender, are serv'd up h la poiverade (that is, 
with oyl, pepper, &<•.), as the French term is/ Of ‘ Pompey's 
beloved dish, so highly celebrated by old Cato’ he says : ‘ ’Tis 
scarce an hundred years since we first hM Cabbages out of Hol- 
land ; Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wiburg St. Giles, in Dorsetshire 
(ancestor of the Earls of Shaftesbury), being — as I am told — the 
first who planted them in#England.’ Of the melon he bids us 
* Note, that this fruit was very rarely cultivated in England, so 
as to bring it to maturity, till Sir George Gardner came out of 
Spain ; I myself remembering when ay ordinary melon would have 
been sold for jive or six shillings,^ Spinach was ^ by original a 
Spaniard.’ Tarragon also ‘of Spanish extraction and ‘ the cauly- 
flower (anciently unknown) from Aleppo.’ 

Some of our garden esculents are of high antiquity ; asparagus 
was a favourite vegetable with Cato, and onions are inscrutable. 
Others are .quite modern upstarts. Sea-kale is one of these — by 
the present mode of producing it. And a truly British dish it is. 
On many parts of the south coast the inhabitants, from time 
immemorial, have been in the habit of searching for it in the 
spring where it grows spontaneously, and cutting off the young 
and tender leaves and stalks, as yet unexpanded and in a blanched 
state, close to the crown of the root. Evelyn, confounding it 
with ‘ the broccoli from Naples, perhaps the halmerida of Pliny’ 
—[or Athenieus rather] — ^capitata marina et florida^ mentions 
that ‘ our sea-keele, the ancient crambcy and growing on our coast^ , 
are very delicate.’ But its cultivation is a recent ^ctice. Mr. 
Curtis, in his Directions for CulHwating the Crambe maritima or 
Sea-kale (1799), tells us,— 

‘ Mr. William Jones, of Chelsea, saw bundles of it, in a cultivated 
state, exposed for sale in Chichesfbr market, in flie year 1753. I learn 
from different persons that attempts have been made at various times to 
inj^uce it to the London markets, ineffectually, A few years 
dnee I renewed the attempt myself, and though it was not attended 
with aU the success I could have wishedy I flatter myself it has been 
the means of making the plant so generally known that in future the 
markets of the flrst city in the world will be duly supplied with this 
most desirable article/ 

^ Rhubarb affords the latest instance of the intrusion and estab- 
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lishmcnt of strange hei*)age in our kitchen-gardens. Mr. Cuthill, 
the well-known horticulturist of Camberwell, with a praiseworthy 
feeling of respect for a senior brother of the craft, records in his 
Practical Instructions for the Cultivation of the Potato^ &c, &c. 
(1850), that— 

‘ Mr. Joseph Myatt of Deptford, a most benevolent man no\v 
upwards of seventy years "of age, was the first to cultivate rhubarb on 
a large scale. It is now nearly forty years since he sent his two 
sons to the Borough market with five hunches— tof which they could only 
sell three. The next time they took ten bunches, all of which were 
sold. Coming evehts cefst their shadoia before, and from the small 
but increased sale Mr. Myatt judged that rhubarb would become a 
favourite. He therefore determined to increase its cultivation, and 
year after year added to his stock. For his first dozen roots he was 
indebted to his friend Mr. Oldacre, gaAlener to Sir Joseph Banks. 
They consisted of a kind imported from Russia, finer and much earlier 
than the puny variety cultivated by the B^^entwood growers for Covent 
Gardetk Mr, Myatt had to contend against many prejudices ; but 
time, that universal leveller, overcame and broke down every barrier,^ 
and rhubarb is now no longer called physic! 

The foot-stalks of the *physic-plant are now regarded as a ne- 
cessary rather than a luxdry in culinary management. The most 
. frugal table can display its rhubarb pudding or tart, in season. 
The dainty has been published at a different rate from the pine- 
apple — another bit of a parvenu amongst the respectable fruit 
families. In a copy of the Hortus Medicus Amstelodamus,' now 
by favour at hand, on the plate Ananas is entered the following 
MS. note by P. Collinson — the eminent F.R.S. : — ‘ S*" Matthew 
Decker first brought the Ananas or Pine Apple into England to 
his Garden at Richmond, whei:e I saw them about the year 1712.’ 
In the Horticultural Transactions, vol. i, (p. 150), we read : — 

‘ Lady Mary AVortley Montagu, on her journey to Constantinople, 
•in the year 1716 , reWrks the circumstance of pine-apples being served 
up in the dessert at the Electoral table at Hanover as a thing she had 
never before seen or heard of. •*Had pines been then grown in Eng- 
land, her ladyship could not have been ignorant of the fact.^ 

It would be almost presumptuous in us to*offer any attestation 
of the great value® of these Tftinsactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. To mention merely a few of many remark- 
able elderly papers — the ‘ Account of a new Strawberry, with a 
coloured Figure, by Michael Keens [N.B. not Keen], Gardener 
, of Isle worth f * An Account of Two Varieties of Cherry, raised 
at Downton Castle ‘ Notes relative to the first Appearance of 
the Aphis Lanigera or Apple-Tree Insect in this Country,’ &c., 
are now important portions of horjflcultural history. 

Of the multitudes who pass through Covent-garden Market 
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six days out of seven, the great majority certainly are unaware 
of the time and trouble that many common esculents have cost 
the gardener. Perpend, for example, the almost twelvemonths’ 
occupance of his soil by the best varieties of broccoli — which 

the vulgar are constantly confounding with cauliflowers. 

• 

‘ When the bright Bull ascehdyig first adorns 
Tlie Spring’s fair forehead with his golden horns, 

Italian seeds with parsimonious hand 

The watchful gardener scatters o’er his land ; 

Quick moves the rake, with iron g:eeth divides 
The yielding glebe, the living treasure hides ; 

O’er the smootli soil, with horrent thorns beset, 

Swells in the breeze the undulating net ; 

Bright shells and«feathers dance on twisting strings, 

And the scared finch retreats on rapid wings. 

‘ But when three leaves the young aspirer shoots, 

To other soils transplant the Shortened roots ; * 

I'here in wide ranks thy verdant realms divide, 

Parting each opening file a martial stride. 

• 

‘ When leads the Spring amid her budding groves 
The laughing Graces and the quivered Loves, 

Again the Bull shall shake his radiant hair 
O^cr the rich product of his early care *, 

With hanging lip and longing eye shall move, 

And Envy dwell in yon blue fields above. 

‘ Oft in each month, poetic Tighe ! be thine 
To dish gree7i broccoli with savoury chine ; 

Oft down thy tuneful throat be thine to cram 
The snow-white cauliflower with fowl and ham ! 

Nor envy thou, with such rich Viands blest, 

The pye of Perigord, or swallow's nest.’ — Phytologia, p. 560. 

* 

The know’lng Doctor shows his taste in lauding the green broccoli, 
despised as they arc by cooks becluse they do not dish so prettily 
as the white. We wish we had space either for verse or prose 
that might let the •reader into the secret of growing sea-kale with- 
out the expense of pots and forcing, and (?f better flavour than 
with those aids ; but the carte of our course of vegetables must 
be lijnited. Otherwise there wert? no less temptation to enlarge 
on leeks and cibbols \ ‘ hot,’ says Evelyn, ‘ and of vertue pro- 
lifick ) since Latona, the mother of Apollo, lojiig’d after them.’ 
He adds — ‘the Welch, who eat them much, are observ’d to be 
very fruitful.’ It is not, however, recorded that Ancient Pistol 
hecailie the parent of ^ family of Revolvers in consequence of 
' his compulsory feast during * the Gallia Wiirs.’ 

c 2 Fox 
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Fot these, and a host of other things, we must refer to Loudon’s 
Encycl&pasdia of Gardening — a most useful compendium — if we 
may call so bulky a book a compendium^ which, however, it truly 
is. But for a weekly supjply of varied information the Gardener^ s 
Chronicle takes the lead. Dr. Lindley’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee for its merits — but, if more be asked for, observe the 
free use made of it by Second-chop publications. An amusing 
and sometimes a valuable portion of the paper is the * Home 
CoiTcspondence ’ — a sort of committee of the whole house of 
readers, with the editor the chair. Experiences, hopes, disco- 
veries, crotchets, are herein detailed and discussed — the more 
modest virtuosi adopting such veils as X. Y. Z. or P. Q. R. 
(They are all above L. S. D.) Curious pseudonyms are sometimes 
concocted; — one lynx-eyed fellow calli^' himself Argo, disturbing 
the memory of the lady who signed Ignorama, and the Bill of a 
certain veteran patriot for the better rpgulation of Omnibz,** — 
but tlfeoe are welcome plums, to save us from eating too much 
plain pudding. There is always enough of solid matter, a suffi- 
ciency of pieces de resistance^ to ballast the trifle and the bonbon 
. crackers. 

As to the Cottage Ghrdener^ its contents are more suitable 
for a double-coach-housed ‘ cottage of gentility ’ — than for that 
usually tenanted by the labourer. But the only fault in this is, 
that an unnecessarily humble title has been assumed. The genuine 
cottager would hardly spend Zd. per week upon garden literature^ 
whatever he might on seeds and plants ; and his landlord or his 
rector will probably have given or lent him Paxton’s Ca- 
lendar, or some other of the many useful elementary books that 
are to be had. It is desirable that the labourer should take an 
interest in, and see, the«higher operations of the art; he Avill 
perform the lower ones all the better for the apprenticeship, 

► ^Though he be likeiy never to have a vinery and a pinery of his 
own to attend to, an initiation into their mysteries will help him 
to treat his children with a plffteful of early radishes, and his wife 
wdth a dish of out-door grapes ; and if she has the self-denial to 
turn them into money, instead of eating them, she will esteem 
him and them none the less for tftat. We have observed in the 
gardens of those labourers whose opportunities are above the 
average of their class, most pleasing evidence of the •know- 
ledge they have thus acquired. Just as a course of ^mathe- 
matics at Cafnbridge would make a man all the more valuable 
as an accountant or a clerk, so, to the horticultural graduate, 

* The fame |xitriareh who, when some gracele8|l}rorie8 laughed at a statement of 
hiff said, * botmufable members id white waistcoats Caight be as merry as they cliose, 
but he was speaking seitattm.* 
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^3 his dynamics, planting his statics, forced cucumbers 
and kidney-beans his theory of heat and light — Chinese Nyin- 
phjpas and American Victorias with their hot water apparatus and 
the fountain are his hydrostatics — and the beds of seedlings, 
perhaps, may be his differential calculus, when he finds how 
tdifferently they turn out from what he had calculated on I 

The amateur who, happening to have a sufficiency of land 
attached to his residence, chooses himself to take the command 
of two or three lab<jurers, instead of employing a trained pro- 
fessional at a high salary — {wages might be offensive) — is of 
compulsion the most assiduous student of ganlen literature. His 
practice will be adapted to various ends, according as utility 
or ornament is the object the more desirable in his state of 
affairs. But his horticulture is mostly of the composite order ; 
he cultivates a garden of all-work. As the celebrated cob- 
bler ‘ lived in a stall — that served him for parlour and kitchen 
and all,’ so tlie independent manager arranges a plot of ground 
so as to comprise tlie convenience^ of orchard, kitcheti-garden, 
shrubbery, parterre, and terra(‘e. And a capital school it is 
for the men and boys who are wise enough to look after in- 
struction while working in it. Hoyv well, too, an avenue of 
standard perpetual roses harmonises with the line of a feathery 
asparagus bed 1 How little there is to displease in a rectangular 
strawberry-ground enclosed in a frame-work of brilliant low- 
growing flowers, with an outer fillet of box, having oi)enings left, 
like the gates of a Roman camp, for tlie approach of the work- 
men and tlie fruit-gatherers ! What pleasant strolls may be taken 
in a wilderness of apple, bullace, cherry, plum, filbert, and medlar- 
trees, with an underwood of the periwinkles great and small, 
honesty, and primroses, and with one path at least skirting the edge 
of the fish-pond, from which a pike fof dinner may always be had ! 
His visitors enjoy the combination as much as himself. He asks 
a city friend which he will have put into his caritage — a basket 
of flowers or a hamper of vegetables ; — and the answer is, ‘ Both 1 ’ 
To make it i)erfect in its way, all the spare decoration he can 
afford to bestow upon it should tend to make it a winter garden. 

Winter gardening has hitherto been but imperfectly worked up 
in England. The poet Wordsworth made this a pai'ticular study, 
and we regret that he has died without writing fully on it — unless 
indeed his MS. papers may contain such a lucubration. He 
used* to speak with great contempt of the sums spent on conser- 
vatories, and the neglect of the English winter-garden proper. 
The rose-garden has been so assiduously enriched in France, and 
the ilablia-border here^becausej at the seasons when those flowers 
make tlieir brightest (Etplay, it is the fashion for the aristocracy 
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to be resident in their country mansions (so called a non manendo 
we suppose) : Christmas has an equal claim on their presence 
at the family home — and that claim is, we all know, usually com-^ 
plied with. If only for the ladies’ sake, then, a bright an^ 
cheerful winter-garden ought to be within an easy trip of ihd^ 
drawing-room at every ‘ place ’ deserv^ing such a title — nay, it< 
ought decidedly to be within view of the breakfast-room windows. 

The vast amount of money lavished on conservatories does not 
bring an adequate return to any but Clan MacForcer. The most 
expensive ones we have seen are so far from the house that they 
can really add very little <to the luxury either of exulting proprie- 
tor or applausive guests. We admit the comfort in severe weather 
of such an additional saloon — when the arrangement justifies that 
designation, and when care and judgment regulate the resort to 
it ; — but we have little more to say in the laudatory line — and 
a good deal per contra. It is the open air that must stimulate 
the lan^id appetite, raise the depressed spirits, and colour the 
faded ^eek with newly-ox^genised blood. Were the Crystal 
Palace to be kept up in spite of rather strong pledges, and, as 
some prophesy, to present us by and bye with a wilderness of 
walks meandering through bowers of exotic bloom, it would be the 
most insalubrious promrsiade in London ; the rarer and choicer 
the Flora, the less entitled to rivet your admiration, young ladies ! 
On a sultry summer’s day, fairly divided between heavy showers 
and scorching sunshine, you have seen a bottle of claret — or. the 
decanter to which it ought not to have been transferred — or a 
caraffe of water from the deep well — brought into your dear 
papa’s comfortable dining-room ; before it stood long on the 
table, the bright glass was dim, and soon down trickled the dew- 
drops, running races which should reac h the bottom first i well, 
permit us paternal reviewe5*s to whisper that after half an hour’s 
walk through the frosty air you are the cool clarct-bottle, or the 
*T?b.rafFe of spring water, when you enter the seductive orchid- 
house. The dew does not run-off your encasing integuments, but 
it saturates them. You might almost as wisely take a walk on the 
floor of the aquarium as here. If you doubt. our word, go and 
stand before the nearest kitchen-firq^ and see how you will reek and 

steam. What would your mamma say — what would Sir 

or Dr. , who hjis taken svch pains with you, think, if you 

w;ere to spend two or three hours in the laundry during the height 
of tbb engagement on a washing-day ? As you haj)pen to have 
lungs and a skin, it matters not what you are looking at, as long 
as the atmosphere is the same — whether at the brightest of flowers 
or the -most prismatic of soap-bubbles. A No indoor promenade 
should tell more forcibly on the hygrometer, or indicate the dcw- 
' point 
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point with greater suddenness, than a common sitting-room. But 
in this arid climate, even the camellia casts off its blossom-buds. 
It disinherits its own lovely offspring, and rejects them with as 
decided a scorn, as if it had discovered that it was producing a crop 
of Hygeian pills instead of pure ornaments for innocent beauties. 
The climate of the orange, not that of the camellia, may do for a 
winter-garden. If ever our admirable Palace of Glass becomes 
a showy, steamy, suffocating Jardin d’Hfiver, it will be a capital 
thing for the apothecyies ; such a vigorous crop of colds, coughs, 
and consumptions will be raised that it will be the Walk, if not 
the Dance of Death, to frequent it. If all tates be true, we may 
anticipate the Canter ; — but seriously, we hope never to see 
a comparative bill of mortality of those who take Hyde Park 
exercise in whatever shape within doors, and those who take it 
without. 

November and December are not winter, either astronomi- 
cally or horticulturally speaking, though they are popularly con- 
sidered as an integral part of the dreary season. The^ often 
<lisplay on their damp and chilly bosom many a ‘ last pale 
blossom of the expiring year,’ which we cannot calculate on as 
likely to be useful to us. The winter^ for which our garden sub 
Jove frigido is designed is the time from the solstice, St, Thomas’s 
Day, till the moment when — if w^e may be pardoned for recurring 
to heathenish phrase— rPhoebus takes the Ram by the horns, as a 
slight exercise for his arms previous to his tougher encounter with 
the Bull. After the solstice the sun is indeed getting upstairs, but 
acris Hyems grasps the reins tightly, and will generally insist on 
di’iving through the stage laid out for him. To lengthen and to 
str(‘^gthen are the respective performances of the daylight and the 
cold. The nearer we get to the conclusion of the real winter, 
the more is a garden felt to be an actutil necessary of life. 

We go to work, therefore, at once, and will fancy — or why 
not sketch from familiar reality? — a most ‘capable’ situation^* 
A horseshoe of saddle-back hills^encloses a suificient concavity 
open to the full south. Of course the tops and up})er slopes of 
the rising ground Jbelong to the park. The summits are crowned 
vvitli noble Scotch firs, genuine Highlandprs — not Yankee im- 
postors, which so much more abound, but true descendants from 
the glorious forests of Bramiar — and they have now put on those 
lovely glaucous hues at the tips of their branches which you do not 
see in spring or summer. Beneath them is a thicket of gorse, fast 
coming into bloom. We descend the heights, which are covered 
with velvety grass : nothing but sheep could make the turf so 
cushiony ; and here viP have some Dorset ewes hard at work 
preparing early lamb, ll^ere and there are a few solitary codars 
, of 
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of LeWilon and weeping birch-trees, the latter to look like 
gigantic ostrich-feathers on hoar-frosty mornings ; for we do not 
wish to forget that it is winter, but to enjoy its beauties and its 
blessings. ‘O, cdl ye works 'of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: 
praise him, and magnify «him for ever. Oye winter and summer, 
bless ye the Lord : praise him, and magnify him for ever.^ Ir 
it not brilliant ? The almost level rays of the sun are shot into 
a reverberating amphitheatre, whence they cannot escape ; it is a 
whispering gallery for the flirtations of the ^unbeams. And here 
is the wicket in the park paling by which we enter the sanctum 
from without. Wb aref now under a thicket of laurels, and 
emerge again on well-kept turf, with plenty of gravel walks to 
go hither and thither in the bright mornings after rainy nights. 
But even at the edge of the laurels we^have flowers : — colt’s- foot 
of two kinds, the scentless white, and the heliotrope-scented, and 
the pink buds of that little bright blue flower wliich, as some 
people wrongly call it Forget-me-not,® might rightly be named 
Herc-f-hm-again. We descend this second shoulder of our Alpine 
heights, and the scene, as is right, becomes ever more genial. 
Hardy evergreens only are admissible within the boundaries of 
our enclosure. Everything here must carry a cheerful face under 
adverse circumstances. Any plant, or man, can be full of bravery 
in tlie hey-day of summer and good fortune. Our search is for 
whatever will make a goodly show, and even bear blossoms, in 
spite of the insults of the north wind and the disdainful loojvs of 
the sun. Tlie cypress is a magnificent ornament to the gardens of 
the south of Europe ; it is respectable in the south of England ; 
shabby-genteel higher up the island ; in the north, miserable 
and poverty-struck. Of course local circumstances, and especi- 
ally peculiar skill and care, can modify the average effects of 
latitude — even within a ddxen miles of Edinburgh we have lately 
admired some noble specimens ; but wherever, in spite of a fair 
"^rial of sedulcKLS attention, the cypress sinks below the standard of 
respectability, there is no wisdom in continuing the fight against 
Nature — the idea is to be manfully dropped. We have too often 
groaned over the aspect of cypresses that looked as if their owner 
were taking care of them against ap apprehended scarcity of birch- 
brooms* 

England, rich as she is, is »^nually acquiring fresh evergreen 
Wealth. The most hopeful of these novelties come from Japan 
and the norths of China and it is remarkable how admirably 
the productions of those regions thrive in our own climate. A 
great loss to our winter scenery is the non-hardiness of the 
Ceratonia Siliqua, or St. John’s bread/ Its masses of almost 
black eveigreen foliage would tell well gainst the bright hues of 

our 
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our hill sides ; and its depth of tint is so colourless as to har- 
monise well with any adjoining object. But to pine for what 
cannot be ours is weakness. Ttie ilexes are some compensation ; 
but how they, like fig-trees that ^fo'bear fruit in the open air, hug 
the sea-shore I Near the sea, even hoary corktrees may be 
grown in England. Aucubas are useful, but, from their peculiar 
spottiness, they do not mix well with other evergreens; they 
must be either solitary, or in clumps by themselves. The yew 
is invaluable, both in a formal and in a picturesque garden; 
a hedge of it may be reared into perfection within four or five 
years, and there is, after all, no such Uedgci; but when clipped 
it is shorn of one of its great beauties as a decorative plant — 
its exquisitely semi-transparent pink berries. Otherwise, it affords, 
though with less breadtli, the dark relieving mass which the Cera- 
tonia would furnish so much more boldly. The good old varieties 
of holly ought to be held in reverential esteem. Certain long 
lanes in the North Riding, bordered with hollies and yews, are 
among the most beautiful bits of winter scenery that d\^ell on 
our recollection. Mr. Wordsworth’s own grounds at Rydal, 
though within narrow limits, justified the beautiful lines — 

Those native plants, 

The Holly and the Yew, endear the hours 
Of Winter, and protect that pleasant place. 

I magination — not permitted here 

To waste her powers, as in the Worldling’s mind, 

On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 

And trivial ostentation — is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks 
Of Time and ^Nature.’ 

A garilen of, evergreens, with the shailes nicely graduated, parti- 
cularly when the distance harmonises 'well, may be arranged to 
have the ideal character of one of Martin’s oy Danby’s imagina- 
tive landscapes. • 

Observe that arbutus, fruit, flowers, and foliage, all courting 
approval at once ; the dwarf clumps of laurustinus sparkling in 
the breeze ; and the rosemary, fragrant dew of the sea: — ‘that’s 
for remembrance — pray you, Jove, remember.’ We gathered 

twigs of that, and of the bitter rue yonder, when little 

died. ‘ There’s rue for you, and iiere’s some for me.’ Pardon 
the mention of the circumstance, but life and death equally come 
to mifid in a winter garden. — ‘ You ^inay wear your rue with 
a difference.’ — And here we are gay ; is not this beautiful ? 
a large bed of Erica camca covered thriee thickly with rosy blos- 
soms J The next bed 9^ now fading, the season is so forward ; 
this mass of Christmas r^es and green-flowered hellebore, fringed 

* with 
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with what men call icinier acordte^ but gods, the neva years 
gift. This neat mosaic of bright colours is a bit of legerdemain. 
You have snowdrops, hepaticas, Van Thol tulips, hyacinths, cro« 
cuses, vernal squills, and a few other pretty things, all bedded on 
a carpet of brightest moss, and inclosed in a border of green 
rosettes — themselves the Pride of London in days of yore. Th(* 
assemblage is small, select, and brilliant. Some of the coterie 
are slightly forced, and so plunged with their pots ; and at dusk, 
a light wooden frame, like a Brobdignagian dish-cover, is placed 
over all to keep out mischief. 

The next thing to display is our darling pet — the work of our 
own hands. In some spots ampng the neighbouring woods, on a 
black moory soil, the self-sown primroses sport into great variety 
of colour ; hardly two are to be found alike. They pass from 
bright sulphur, through sad-coloured neutral tints, to orange, 
lilac, and vivid crimson. It was easy to have a bed filled with 
the proper soil, and at our leisure to search for specimens, trowel 
in hand, and transfer them to their final site. The mixture of a 
few choice plants inveigled out of cottage gardens, adds brilliancy 
by their more decided hues ; but the best effet^t is obtained 
when the primroses are ^aken quite at random. There is even 
now (January) a pretty show, and has been since November ; but 
in spring the green leaves will be hardly visible for the variously 
clouded colouring with which they are overtopped. In that sunny 
corner you will find violets in flower, though foliage only is to bo 
seen ; the single blue Russian, and the double pink. The patches 
of pulmonaria, with leaves of mottled green, and flowers changing 
from pink to blue, are not to be despised ; and here is a charming 
little rarity now coming on, the double pile wort (Ranunculus 
ficaria) ; it has the usual gold-lacquered petals, with a centre like 
that of the double anemone. * But there are two sSrts of double 
anemones ; those like the double pilewort, in which the stamens 
““and pistils aie converted into minute petals, and which belong to 
the spring garden — and the JKilkenny anemones, in which the 
number of true petals is multiplied, the parts of fructification 
remaining the same. These are a great help^to make the winter 
garden gay. On a^mild forenoon the bees will show you how 
glad they are to find them there. The wood-laurel, the Pyrus 
japonica, and wallflowers double and single, brown and yellow, 
are blossoming in abundance. We have accomplished something 
actual, instead of dreaming about impossibilities. ‘ Tis ^ done ! ’ 
cries Thomson ; but of the rest of his exclamation not a word can 
be agreed to — 

‘ dread Winter spreads Ps latest glooms, 

And reigns tremendous o’er the Conquer’d year. 


How 
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How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

Flow dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain.’ 

Not so : — no tiling more easy than to elicit a smile from the grim- 
mest of the seasons. Both the red-breasf and the thrush seem to 
eftjoy the scene, and express their approval in music. The water’s 
edge terminates our walk in this directionw Limited or artificial 
pieces of water never look brighter and more cheerful than in an 
open winter. An avcmie of standard Portugal laurels — like those 
at Trenthain, though on a modest scale — conducts us to a flight 
of stone steps. A glass door admits us td a conservatory-passage 
filled on each side with orange-trees, myrtles, cinerarias, Chinese 
primroses, and so on. Another glass-door is opened, and we are 
in the house again. t 

The extreme geographical limit at which horticultural practices 
have been carried on, is probably marked by Sir Edward Parry’s 
cultivation of mustard and* cress, ‘sallets good for the scorjiute,’ 
while exploring that most fearful of cul de-sacs^ the North-West 
Passage. This was certainly venturing to a high, if not a great 
latitude in gardening, and deserves to bo remembered as one of a 
thousand instances of the benevolent wisdom habitually exercised 
by our great sea captains. Parry’s ship is the Ultima Thule of 
kitchen — as w^cll as winter— gardens. 

We may therefore be permitted to take a bold flight thence, 
and alight at once in Iceland. Flere we have a country pos- 
sessing no mere modern civilization, and we may suppose that 
horticulture has done its utmost, till Mr. Paxton erects a still 
grander miracle over the region of the Geysers, and that efficient 
boiler shall serve to grow things unseen before. At present 
olitory viands ^are the choicest of luxuries. Even in the middle 
of summer the inhabitants are exposed to so much snow, frost, 
and cold, as .almost to prevent all cultivation The vegetarians 
would have a difficulty in carrying out their dietar^ here. The 
Icelanders, at least, are not given t<^ browsing ; they are neither 
long-eared pachyderms nor blatant ruminants. Fish is their staff 
of life. The main ^population is ichthyophagous ; rye-bread is 
only brought to the table of the superior class of people. Sir 
William Flooker says : — 

‘ Many of the houses in the town, as well as (though more rarely) 
those in Jhe country, have small gardens attiched to them, fenced in 
with high turf walls, and generally kept neat and frefe from weeds. 
Cabbages, especially the rutabaga, turnips, and potatoes, with some- 
times a few carrots, are attempted, but never arrive at any great de- 
gree of perfection. Proba^ the best garden, both in point of soil and 
situation, in the town, was\hat of Mr. Savignac. Here we had, In 

the 
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the month of August, good turnips about the size of an apple, and po- 
tatoes as large as the common Dutciu Radishes and turnip-radishes 
were very good in July and August. In other gardens, and especially 
out of the town, vegetation was extremely languid ; and even in the 
month of August, when t{ie cabbages ought to be in their best state, 
I was in many gardens where a half-crown piece would have covered 
the • whole of the plant, and where potatoes and turnips came 6) 
nothing.’ — Tottr in Iceland^ p. 25. 

These difficulties would seem enough to baffle tbe most expert 
Fairservice that Dreepdaily ever sent ouf. Yet, in spite of all 
this, to show thecforce^ of imagination, there is extant a native 
work of renown, entitled, The Georgies of Iceland I — ‘ a fine 
poem,’ — attesteth the reporter ! As to the realities, Sir William’s 
account is confirmed by a traveller of 1834: — 

‘ Radishes and turnip-radishes, mustard and cress, seemed to thrive, 
and were looking pretty well in the governor’s garden ; but he be- 
stowed much care and labour on his little piece of ground, and often 
took ^leat pleasure in pointing out to me the healthy vigour of three 
or four plants of the mountaiii-ash, which (after I forget how many 
years’ growth) had attained to the height of about four feet, and in 
the possession of which he prided himself not a little, assuring me 
that they were in fact the ‘only plants that deserved the name of trees 
within many miles around Reikiavik. The gardens I am speaking of 
had apparently abundance of good soil, and were all in a sheltered 
situation, facing the south-west ; and yet, one knows not why, under 
such favourable circiimstances, everything in them appeareil. to be 
languishing. I do not recollect that we saw a cabbage-head at all iti 
any part of our future journey ; and yet when we were at Reikiavik, 
the weather in August was comparatively mild (Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer fluctuating in the daytime from 49" to 63"), and nothing 
approaching to frost occurred ■during the short nights. If then there 
be not some other circumstance adverse to the growth of a far more 
hardy and vigorous vegetation^ I should he disposed to ascribe the 
, want of success t6 mismanagement,^ — Barrow^ s Visit to Iceland^ 
p. 106. 

There is the rub — which we would try to settle one way or 
another, were we converted to Whiggery and honoured by some 
comfortable commiijionership in the icy regions. A dinner with- 
out good vegetables is an imperfJet affair ; still they do their best 
to fill the hiatus : — ^ 

‘ The governor sat at |he end of the table, and the Danish Prince 
on his right hand. The dinner was remarkably well served* up, and 
there was a display of vegetables, poor enough, it must be admitted, 
but such as is seldom met with at a dinner-table in Reikiavik, and they 
were all the produce of the governor’s garden.’ — Ibid,^ p. 313.^ 

• Therefore there were no side-disli(j6 composed of the native 

vegetable 
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vegetable productions which are occasionally prepared for food, 
such as angelica and scurvy-grass, besides the two or three kinds 
of edible Fuci. A taste of the Lichen Islandicus should have 
been offered to the illustrious and erudite strangers, and also a 
sample of the Sol^ the Fucus palmaius of Linnseus, which 
(^cording to Hooker^ p. 37) is eaten ‘ either raw, with fish and 
butter, or boiled down in milk to a thick consistency, as is more 
common with people of property, who mix with if it can he 
afforded^ a little flour gf rye! The dandelion, too, is among the 
native plants of the island, and would stop a gap, cither as a 
salad or a spinach : we ourselves have ^aten* it with relish, in 
spite of the rebellion of the cook and some Cassandric predic- 
tions of her betters. 

Contrast with this sad instance of gardening under difficulties 
— ^heat being the grand (tesideratum — the ‘ watered gardens ’ of 
the East, where everything is unmanageably luxuriant, and cool- 
ness is the point of perfection for one’s dream of bliss ; — 

‘ A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse ; a spring shht up, a 
fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with 
pleasant fruits ; camphire, with spikenard. Spikenard and saffron ; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees frankincense ; myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices. A fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon.’ 

We learn, from Mr. Kinglake, the most brilliant, and, neverthe- 
less, we suspect, about the most accurate of recent tour-sketchers, 
that these scenes remain unchanged since the day of the Wise 
King— 

‘ This Holy Damascus^ this Earthly Paradise of the prophet, 
so fair to his eyes that he dared not trust himself to tarry in her bliss- 
ful shades — she is a city of hidden palace^ of copses, and gardens, and 
fountains, and bubbling streams. The juice of her life is the gushing 
and ice-cold torrent that tumbles from the s»Dwy sides of Anti- 
Lebanon. Close along on the river’s edge, through s«l^en sweet miles* 
of rustling boughs and deepest shad% the city spreads out her whole 
length: as a man falls flat, face forward on the brook, that he may 
drink and drink agajn, so Damascus, thirsting for ever, lies down with 
her lips to the stream, and clings to its rushing jvaters. 

‘ Wild as the nighest woodlarfd of a deserted home in England, 
but without its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous garden of Damascus. 
Forest-trees tall and stately enough, if you could see their lofly crests, 
yet lead a tustling life of it below, with their branches struggling 
against strong numbers of bushes and wilful shrubs. (The shade upon 
the earth is black as night. High, high above your head, and on 
every side all down to Ihe ground, the thicket is hemmed in and 
choked up by the interring boughs that droop with the weight of 
4 roses. 
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rosea, and load the slow air with their damask breath. The rose-trees 
which I saw were all of the kind w'e call damask ; they grow to an 
immense height and size. There are no other flowers. Here and 
there, there are patches of ground made clear from the cover, and tliese 
are either carelessly planted with some common and useful vegetable, 
or else are left free to the wayward ways of nature, and bear rank 
weeds, moist-looking and cool to your eyes, and freshening the sense 
with their eartliy and bitEer fragrance. There is a lane opened through 
the thicket, so broad in some places that you can pass along side by 
side — in some so narrow (the shrubs are for e^er encroaching) that you 
ought, if you can, t^ go on the first and hold back the bough of the 
rose-tree. And through' this wilderness there tumbles a loud rushing 
stream, which is halted at last in the lowest corner of the garden, and 
then tossed up in a fountain by the side of the simple alcove. Tins is 
all. Never fbr an instant will the peqole of Damascus attempt to 
separate the idea of bliss from these wild gardens and rushing waters.* 

' — Eotheny pp. 392-398. 

Our panorama might be endless — beating the American mon- 
sters ifito nothingness ; but we must hurry on, still eastward, and 
will next take a peep at China. We quote from the very inter- 
esting little volume of My. Fortune, one of the horticultural mis- 
sionaries already alluded « to, and, without doubt, among the most 
intelligent of his class : — 

* The gardens of the mandarins in the city of Ning-po are very 
pretty ; they contain a choice selection of the ornamental trees and 
shrubs of China, and generally a considerable number of dwarf trees. 
Many of the latter are really curious examples of the patience and 
ingenuity of this people. Some are only a few inches high, and yet 
seem hoary with age. Not only are they trained to represent old 
trees in miniature, but some are made to resemble the fashionable 
pagodas of the country, and others different kinds of animals, amongst 
which the deer seems to be the favourite. Junipers are generally 
chosen for the latter purpose, as they can be more readily bent into 
. the desired fgrm ; 1.he eyes and tongue are added afterwards — and 
the representation altogether is really good. When I was travelling 
on the hills of Hong-kong, a fe^v days after my first arrival, 1 met with 
a most curious dwarf Lycopodium, which I dug up and carried down 
to Messrs. Dent’s garden. Hai-yah ! said the 'old compradore, and 
was in raptures of delight. All cthe coolies and servants gathered 
round the basket to admire this curious little plant, I had not seen 
them evince so much gratification since I showed them the Old Man 
Cactus ( Cerem senilii), which 1 took out from England, and presented 
■ tit) a Chinese nurseryman at Canton. On asking them why they prized 
the Lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton -English, — Ohy he 
too muchia handsome ; he grow only a leete qnd a leete every year ; and 
suppose he be one hundred year ouluy he ^ly so highy — hoicking up 
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their hands an inch or two higher than the plant. This little plant is 
really very pretty, and often naturally takes the very form of a dwarf 
tree in miniature, which is doubtless the reason of its being such a 
favourite with the Chinese/ — Wanderings in Chinay p. 94. 

The great point of attraction to a long-tailed gardener visiting 
JL.ondon would be the tiny stages of dwarf succulents in miniature 
pots, which look as if intended to be ac^ded to the furniture of a 
doll’s house. It is said, that certain wealthy and kindhearted 
persons in China buy up the koo-shoo, or dwarf trees, for the 
sake of liberating them, by planting them in the open ground : 
but that the national benevolence does aot prevent the making of 
human koo-shoo, or monstrous dwarfs (of which the small-footed 
ladies are a commencing sample), to be exhibited for a horribly- 
earned profit. ^ 

The last kind of garden to which we shall allude is also touched 
upon by Mr. Fortune : — 

‘ A very considerable portion of tbe land in the vicinity of Sli^ingliae 
is occupied by the tombs of the dead. *Iii all directions large* conical- 
shaped mounds meet the eye, overgrown with long grass, and, in some 
instances, planted with shrubs and flowers. The flowers are simple in 
their kind. No expensive camellias, mcjutaiis, or other of the finer 
oruaments of the garden are chosen for this purpose. At Ningpo wild 
roses soon spread themselves over the grave, and, when their flowers 
expand in spring, cover it with a pure sheet of white. At Shanghae 
a pretty bulbous plant, a species of Lycoris^ covers it in autumn with 
masses of brilliant pjirple. When I first discovered the Anemone 
ponica, it was in full flower amongst the graves round the ramparts. 
It blooms in November, w hen other flowers have gone by, and is most 
appropriate to the resting-places of the dead.’ — Ibid.y p. 330. 

With this beautiful custom prevalent amongst themselves, and 
with the rumour (if it has ever reacted them) of the abomina- 
tions practised in England, the Chinese may well assail us with 
contemptuous and insulting epithets. If t]je hijrrid means of* 
disposing of the dead, which have been detected among the 
‘ outside red-haired Barbarians ’ in London and elsewhere, had 
been found in New Zealand before the introduction of Christ- 
ianity, and we h<M been innocent of themy we should reproach 
them with the foul iniquity at a worse stain on the native cha- 
racter than even cannibalism itself. There yet remains plenty 
of uncultivated space in Great* Britain for gfiirdens for the 
dead. What are three-fourths of the sepulchral decorations that 
are seen, but faint shadows of paganism? Thfe urn is sheer 
nonsense among a people who do not burn their dead and 
have no ashes to preserve. The genius of the broken column 
and 1;hc extinguished norch is no emblem of hope. Sarco- 
* ph^i, 
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phagi, in all their varieties, are inconsistent with the restitution of 
earth to earth. There is a beautiful legend — if in these days we 
may be pardoned for calling anything in this line a mere legend — 
that on the death of the Virgin, the apostles went, after a time, 
to remove the body, and,"* oh opening the tomb where it had been 
laid, found that it was gone ; but in its place appeared in full 
growth a thick cluster of bright and varied flowers* On this hint 
be it ours to speak. Let us remane the remains of our friends 
from the possibility of being a nuisance and a pollution. Let no 
vault, nor catacomb, nor niche, be permitted to pour forth through 
its chinks what must shock the sensitiveness of the most ardent 
affection. Let us lay what is left reverently in the earth — and 
above the spot let us spread a carpet of living bloom. 

^ With feirest flowers. 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
, The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose j nor 
^ The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out-sweeten’d not thy breath.’ 

Give we say, whenever the appointed hour arrives, no 
other monument than a |>arterre six feet by two ; not hung about 
%vith trumpery dyed wreaths of eternelles and fragile amaranths, 
but planted with humble, homely, low-growing favourites — 
the aconite and the snowdrop, to mark a resurrection from the 
death of winter — the violet and the lily of the valley, to join 
cheerfully in the sweetness, of spring — the rose, to sympathise 
with the beauty of summer — and the Japan anemone and the 
chrysanthemum, to carry a smile into the failing light of autumn. 
So best may the corruptible body be rendered up to Nature. 

The example has been 'set here and there — and with beautiful 
^success. The preiincts of the house of prayer being affection- 
ately adomed^and decorously tespected, the house itself has been 
further removed from profanation — has been guarded by the 
smiling sadness and decent quiet of the little region around it. 
Let us be thankful — and hope that the good course is to be 
largely pursued. * 


Art. 
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Art. II. — 1. The History of the Reformation in Scotland hy 
John Knox. Edited by David Laing. 2 vols. 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, printed for the Wodrow Society, 1848. 

2. Oriyines Parochiales Scotice;"the Antiquities^ Ecclesiastical 
and Territorial, of the Parishes of Scotland. Edited by Cosmo 

• Innes, Esq. Printed for the Eannatyne Club. Vol. I., 4to,^ 
Edinburgh, 1851. 

3, Inquiry into the Law and Practice in SBottish Peerages ; with 
an Exposition of our Genuine Original Consistorial Law. By 
John rliddeli, Esq.* 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1842. 

^HE Wodrow Society, now deceased, deser\^ed well of Scotland 
by its editions of Knox and Calderwood. Calderwood might 
bo said to be a new work ; but a correct and critical edition of 
Knox's History was scayiely less a desideratum. The first— 
printed at London by Vautrollief in 1586-7 — was so full of 
l)lunders that its suppression by Whitgift is scarcely to be re- 
gretted so much as that a* few copies got into circulation.* The 
next (London, 1644), though superintended by David Bilchanan, 
a Scotchman, and an industrious scholar, is still worse ; for it 
abounds in wanton alterations and even additions. As V^au- 
trollier’s had offended Elizabeth’s High -Church Archbishop, 
Buchanan’s excited the jealousy of the Puritans. It was their 
tampering with it that moved the indignation of Milton: — 

^ If the work of any deceased author, though never so famous in his 
lifetime and even to this day, come to their hands for licence to be 
printed or reprinted ; if there be found in his book one sentence of a 
vetiturous edge, uttered in the height of zeal — and who knows whetlier 
i* may not be the dictate of a divine spirit ? — yet not suiting with every 
low decrepit humour of their own; — though it were Knox liimself, the 
reformer of a kingdom, that spake it — they will not pardon him their 
dash. I'iie sense of that great man shall to all posterity be lost, for the 
fearfiilness or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser.’ — 
AreopagiHca. * ^ • 

Sucli a manipulator as David Buchanan was, however, more dan- 
gerous even than a ‘ perfunctory licenser.’ A new edition was 
therefore wanted, not only to furnish accurate readings, and the 
apparatus of illustration which modern luxury and indolence 
require, but to restore omissioiik, cut out interpolations, and place 
the whole on a firm footing of aut^Kirity. Mr. Laing lias spared 
no pains upon his task. The first four books may now be perused 

as Jobn Knox wrote them between the years 1559 and 1566; 

- 

* Some of Vautrolli<»r’s readings are amusing. For * William (iutlirie,’ he has 
‘ within gathered* (p. 233). ©ne of the Lollards of Kyle, ‘Adam Ueid of Barskim- 
miiig,’ he transmutes into ‘ijflam reade of hlasphemiug.’ The conspirators of St. 
Andretirs threw the keys intonhe ‘ fowsie ' i.e. foss^, the castle ditch. Vautrollier 
substitutes the Joule sen, &c. &ca 
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and the fifth is reduced to its proper grade of authority as a 
posthumous concoction out of his materials. The reader is saved 
all the trouble of referring to contemporary documents by plentiful 
notes, which he will not criticise severely for occasional over- 
minuteness. Much as Mr. Laing has done, however, he is en- 
titled to still more credit for what he has refrained from doing. 
With sufficient zeal for his subject, with all its learning, and with 
an author provocativS of opposition in every line, he has not 
turned aside to meet the hostile multitude nor disfigured his 
margins with controversy. 

Mr, Laing assures us ^.hat Knox was ‘of all persons the best 
qualified to undertake the History of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, not only from his access to the various sources of informa- 
tion, and his singular power and skill in narrating events and 
delineating characters, but also from \he circumstance that he 
himself had no unimportant share in most of the transactions 
of those times,’ (p. xxv.) But in this no doubt sincere opinion 
we cannot quite concur. Access to information on one side of 
affairs Knox undoubtedly had, and he was no mean master of 
narrative ; but in all the highest qualifications of a historian he 
was utterly wanting. His ^was not the calm philosophic nature to 
balance counsels, to admit faults in his own party or merits in 
the other. The vehemence of his abuse, his hearty calling of 
names, destroys all trust in his fairness. It was not even an 
object with him to assume the virtue. Again, he did not know, or 
he despised, the tricks of composition. Ills book is inconsecutive, 
almost fragmentary — altogether without method. He says him- 
self that he was regardless of times and seasons — meaning that he 
was not studious to state events in their right order; but he 
was also very indifferent as to the correctness of his quotations, 
and this even in the case* of documents which he professed to 
give in full. Such^^ascertained licences must greatly lessen the 
leader’s general confidence ; — we are haunted by suspicion even 
amidst his often highly animatgd sketches of men and of transac- 
tions. It is not as a history, in short, that the book is valuable. 
It is as the outpouring of the mind of one who^was a chief mover 
and main actor in t^ie greatest of the revolutions that a nation 
can undergo. It is not every greaf 'man that is bom to act history 
and to write it. The very qualities that fitted Knox for his mis- 
sion disqualified him for setting forth to posterity the events he 
directed, 

We caimot wonder at the ferocity of Roman Catholics against 
him; he earned it well at their hands r but we have always 
thought the vulgar censure of his violen(;e by Protestants, j^gno- 
rant and unjust. We lament as much ,as most the destruction 

of 
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of venerable churches, and the total annihilation of that goodly 
fabric of a hierarchy, to our mind the most legitimate as well 
as the most seemly dress that oyr common Christianity can 
wear ; but we cannot place these mischiefs in comparison with 
the benefit which the Great Chanel confined on Scotland ; and 

the circumstances of the country make it probable that the 
only alternative was a total demolitioh or entire restoration, down 
go the pride of St, Andrews and the beauty of Melrose — let not 
only Prior and Abbot but even Dean and Bishop perish — rather 
than society stand there as it stood before the Reformation. 

Kno:?' and his coadjutors were no destrc^ers of churches, as we 
have endeavoured to show in a former number.* With paramount 
objects in view — compelled to speak to the passions, and in the 
frenzy of a strife more deacjly than war — we must not marvel that 
they could not always restrain what Knox himself calls ‘ the ras- 
cal multitude’ from the work of pillage and demolition. But we 
should be honest. The real dhemies of ancient buildings in Scotland 
— whether pre-christian relic, church* or castle — from Arthur’s 
Oven to Kinloss and Kildrummy — have been the successive lairds 
of later ‘improving’ times. To make a ‘dike’ or fill a drain, or 
at best to erect a staring abomination of a new mansion-house, 
the grey ancestral tower was triumphantly blown down with 
gunpowder. The mean barn built as a Kirk by the ‘ heritors ’ 
wall supplied with its lintels and cornerstones from the mouldings 
of the little chapel where their forefathers worshipped. It is but 
fifty years since an Edinburgh architect employed to repair the 
nave of the cathedral at Brechin, still used as a parish-church, 
begged earnestly for leave to remove ‘that useless old tower’ 
which darkened a window. Reader ! it is the Round Tower of 
Brechin, of mysterious antiquity — the connecting link' of Irish 
and Scotch history I We believe Scotland was indebted to Lord 
Panmurc and the late eccentric Laird of Skene» for a>'erting that 
disgrace. 

There was no dandling into life# of the Scotch Reformation, 
no basking in the sunshine of princely favour. The speculative 
tenets condemned by the Reformers were calculated to be popular, 
apjiealing to the feelings and pagination, •They were upheld 
by an ancient hierarchy which still numbered among its servants 
men of sound theological learning, •armed with all the weapons 
of the schools. Above all, they had the support of a Coutt which 
dressed •by that of France, and wa3 not indisposed -to have used 
the argument of Charles IX. with the heretics. Against such 
a defensive array mere jlemonstration of the doctrinal errors 
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ol Romanism would have been ineffectual — in fact, unheard:. 
But every man listened when the new preachers denounced the 
lazy friars of the next convent, the vices of the proud sensual 
prelates, the whole body of the clergy living in open violation 
of the vows of their order. Burgher and yeoman pricked up their 
ears when they were told — ‘ These are the men who revel on tile 
tithes, the produce of your toij, who make rich out of your forced 
purchase of indulgences and dispensations, who tax you? mar^ 
riages, your christenings, all the rites you consider needful for 
salvation ; suck ypu like leeches while in health, and b^t your 
deathbeds to extort donations ; who strip orphans and\ridows 
bare, rather than the Church should go without her burial-dues ; 
who live a life of riot and luxury ; wlio debauch your wives, and 
take your daughters for cortcubines 1 ’ iThose were the topics that 
effectively stirred the popular mind. Knox himself continually 
mixes and confounds the doctrines of the Church and the prac- 
tice (rf^thc churchmen. Describing the effect of Patrick Hamil- 
ton's martyrdom, he says, — 

‘ And so within short space many began to call in doubt that which 
before they held for a certain verity ; insomuch that the University of 
St. Andrews and St. Leofiard’s College, principally by the labours 
of Mr. Gawin Logy, awi the novices of the Abbey by the superior 
(Wynraine), began to smell somewhat of the verity and to espy the 
vanity of the received superstitions. Yea, within few years aflfer, 
began both black and grey friars publiclv to preach against the pride 
and idle life cf bishops ^ and agahist the abuses of the whole ecclesiastical 
estate* — Knox^ p. 36. 

On the other hand, we find some of the first agitators of Reform 
by no means prepared to overturn the ancient faith. One of the 
keenest preachers against the clerical irregularities was Briar 
William Airth, a bold nian, after Knox’s own heart, who dwells 
with much delight upon his sermons, and, lamenting that he 
remained a |fhpist, observes, ‘ But so it pleaseth God to open up 
the mouth of Balaam’s own a%s, to cry out against the vicious lives 
of the clergy qf that age.’ Airth was preaching at St. Andrews 
before all the doctors and masters of the University. The ‘ theme’ 
of his sermon was*-!-* Veritie is the strongest of all things,’ His 
discourse was of ‘cursing’ — the dread excommunication of the 
Church — > * 

‘ Ilow, if it was rightly used, it was the tnost fearful thing upon the 
lltee. of the earth, for it was the very separation of man from God. 

now/ said he, the avarice of priests and the ignorance of their 
office has caused it altogether to be vilipemled. For the priest, whose 
duty and office it is to pray for the peopl€| stands up on Sunday, and 
ijyies,— ‘*6ne jias lost a sputtill [a porndge-sttekl ; there is a flail 
stolen from beyond the burne ; the goodwife has lost a horn-spoon. 

God’s 
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God’s malison and mine I give to them that knows of this gear and 
restores it not ! ” ’ 

To show how the people mocked their cursings, he told a ‘ merrjr 
tale* of some gossips over their Sunday drink, who as)ted in jest, 
‘What servant will serve a man best On least expenses?* and 
iJolved the riddle thus : — ‘ Know ye not how the bishops and their 
officials serve us husbandmen? Will not, they give us a letter of 
cursing for a plack, to last for a year, to curse all that look over 
our dyke ? and that lieeps our corn better nor the sleeping boy 
that will have three shillings of fee^ a shirty and a pair of skoon in 
the year^ Again, the friar — ‘having, as Knox’reports, ‘ declared 
what diligence the ancients took to try true miracles from false — ’ 
proceeded thus : — 

‘ Now the greediness of jpriests not only receives false miracles, 
but also they cherish and fee knaves for that purpose, that their chapels 
may be the better renowned, and their offerings may be augmented. 
And thereupon are many chapels founded ; as that Our Lad^j w'ere 
mightier and that she took more pleasure in one place than another; 
as of late Our Lady of Carsegrange has hopped from one green 
hillock to anotlier. But, honest men of Saint Andrews I if ye love 
your wives and your daughters, hold them at home, or else send them 
in honest company : for if ye knew what ' miracles were shown there, 
ye would neither thank God nor our Lady ! ’ 

‘ Thus * (adds Knox) ‘ he merrily taunted their tmjsfs of whore^ 
dom and adultery! Another ‘bourd* in a sermon on the Abbot 
of Unreason could not be transferretl to any modem page. 
‘ But here follows,’ says Knox, ‘ the most merry of all.’ During 
the imprisonment of Sandie Furrour, Sir Jobju Dingwall, ‘ ac- 
cording to the charity of churchmen, entertained his wife. For 
the wiiich cause, at his returning, he spake more liberally of 
priests than they could bear, and so »was he denounced to be 
accused of heresy and called to his answer to St. Andrews,* 
The man ‘ understood nothing of religion,’ and n^et the charges 
against him with an onslaught on liis judges. The first article 
was that he despised the Mass. KRs answer, ‘ I hear mo masses 
in eight days than three bishops there sitting 'say in a year.’ 
Accused, secondly, of contempt of Sacraments : ‘ The priests,’ 
quoth he, ‘ are the most rommdn contemners of Sacraments, and 
especially of matrimony ;’ and ‘ thg,t he witnessed by any of the 
priests there present, and named the men’s wives with whom they 
had meddled’ — but especially Dingwall, who had seven years 
together abused his own wife and consumed his subslanCe ; adding, 

‘ Fur God’s sake, will j>ye take wives of your own, that I and 
others whose wives ye Wave abused may be mvenged upon you ? * 
Tlien'^ the ‘ old Bishop of Aberdeen, thinking to justify him^lf 

before 
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before the people, said — Carlj thou shalt not hiow my wife. 
Alexander answered — My lordy ye are too old ; hut with the grace 
of God I will drink with your daughter ere I depart. And thereat 
tvas smiling of the best, and loud laughter of some; for the Bishop 
had a daughter marriedrwith Andrew Balfour in that same town’ 
(pp. 36-44). * 

As we may not bav^ another opportunity, let us here give a 
fair specimen of Knox’s narrative, which, partly from the uncouth 
gelling — for the language is almost Engjish — is not known in 
England so much as it deserves. We could not select a more 
characteristic passage tkan the picture of the tumult at Edinburgh 
on St, Giles’s day 1558 : — 

*Yet would not the priests and friars cease to have tJjat great 
solemnity and manifest abomination which they accustomably Jiad upon 
Saint Giles’s day ; — to wit, they would have that idol borne, and therefore 
was all preparation necessary duly made. A marmoset idol was bor- 
rowed from the Gray friars (a silver pidce of James Carmichael was 
laid in* pledge). It was fixdd with iron nails upon a barrow called 
their fertour. There assembled priests, friars, canons, and rotten 
papists with tabours and trumpets, banners and bagpipes; and who 
was there to lead the ring but the Queen Regent herself with all her 
shavelings for honour of that feast ! West about goes it, and comes 
down the High-street and down to the Canon-cross. The Queen 
Regent dined that day in Sandie Carpetyne’s house, betwixt the Bows, 
and so, when the idol returned back again, she left it and passed in to 
her dinner. The liearts of the Brethren were wondrously inflamed, 
and, seeing such abomination so maintained, were decreed to be 
revenged. They were divided into several companies, whereof not one 
knew of another, ^ There were some temporisers that day, who, fearing 
the chance to be done as it fell, laboured to stay the Brethren. But 
that could not be ; for immediately after that the Queen was entered in 
the lodging, some of those that were of the enterprise drew nigh to the 
idol, as willing to help to bear him ; and, getting the fertour upon their 
• shoulders, beg^ to shudder, thinking that thereby the idol should have 
fallen. But that was provided and prevented by the iron nails, as we 
have said ; and so began one cry, Down with the idol I down with 
it I and so without delay it was pulled down. Some brag made the 
Priests patrons at the first, but when they saw tfie feebleness of their 
God — for one took h>m by the heels^ and, dashing his head to the cause- 
way, lefr Dagon without head or hands, and said, Fie upon thee, 
thou young Saint Giles, thy father would have tarried four such !” — 
this considered, we say, the Priests and Friars fled faster than they did 
at Pinkie Cleuch. There might have been seen so sudden a fray as sel- 
dobi^has been seen among that sort of men within this realm ; for down 
goes the cross ; off goes the surplice ; rownd caps corner with the 
crowns. The Grey friars gaped ; the Blacjc friard blew ; tlie priests 
pajited ; for such a sudden fi^y came never among the generation of 

Antichrist 
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Antichrist within this realm before. By chance there lay upon a stair 
a merry Englishman, and seeing the discomfiture to be without blood, 
thought iie would add some merritiess to the matter, and so cried he 
over a stair, ‘‘ Fy upon you, whoresons, why have you broken order? 
Down the street ye passed in array and with great mirth. Why flee 
•ye, villains, now, without order? Turn and strike every one a stroke 
for the honour of his God I Fy, cowards, fy I ye shall never be judged 
worthy of your wages again !*’ But exhortations were then unpro- 
fitable, for after that Bel had broken his neck there was no comfort to 
his confused army. • 

‘ The Queen Regent laid up this amongst her other mementos, till 
that she might have seen the time proper t(f have revenged it. Search 
was made for the doers, but none could be deprehended ; for the 
Brethren assembled themselves in such sort, in companies, singing 
psalms and praising God^ that the proudest of the enemies were 
astonied.* — p. 259. 


Many excellent persons, with a high estimate of the importance 
of an Episcopal Church, and proportional regret for thcf result of 
the Scotch Reformation, are ready to abandon the whole body of 
regular clergy as indefensible. They give up monk and friar, 
and would entrench themselves for the defence of the ‘ working 
parsons ’ — the secular parochial clergy* with its due gradations up 
to^the mitred successors of the Apostles. But they do not see 
how the matter stood. The religious houses had swallowed up 
the parish livings. In the course of four centuries the monks 
had engrossed not only the patronage of almost all the churches — 
they were ftot only legally the rectors of them, but they monopo- 
lised the vicarage dues in most cases also ; and the duties, such as 
they were, were discharged by an outlying brother of the domi- 
nant convent, or by a poor vicar pensioner ground down to the 
lowest amount of maintenance and a station quite degraded. By 
this it came to pass that the body of rural clergy was in whole 
districts non-existing, in the rest inefficient and contemptible.* , 
How the dignitaries and heads of the seculars Riled their high 
station it may still be not impossible to ascertain. Any candid 
inquirer will of course discard mere assertions awd stories, except 
where real evidenbe from some unsuspected quarter corroborates 
or fills them up. • * 


* On tins subject the reader will find very copious details in the Origines Paro- 
chiales Scotia — a work named in our present list, but which we hope to review in 
detail ^hen completed. We cannot adopt some of the editor^s genealogical views — 
but, apart from them, the unwearied industry of his research and «lear arrangement of 
its often novel fruits well justify the late Lord Jeffrey’s patronage^for the cost of the 
printing, &c., was that veteran icritic's last contribution to the Bannatyne Club. We 
are glad that they have allowed extra copies to be struck off’ pro tfono publico, and 
would fain see the e^^mple fallowed by all clubs of this sort whenever they are for- 
tunate enough to produce volumes of solid worth. * 

Some 
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Some time before the breaking out of the storm several eminent 
churchmen were labouring for the improvement of the lives and 
learning of the body. They, did not see the full extent of the 
evil, nor suspected with What a speedy and complete retribution 
it was to be visited; but in their own sphere^ a few, both 
regular and secular, were anxious to raise the standard and to 
remove the scandal. Foremost among these were Robert Reid, 
Bishop of Orkney and Abbot of two northim monasteries, known 
as the founder of libraries, the introducer of foreign schoolmasters 
atid gardeners, the restorer of the buildings as well as of the 
discipline of the cloister— and Alexander Myln, Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth, and first President of the College of Justice 
instituted by James V., in imitation of the law courts of France 
— a rare union of the man of businearv and man of letters, the 
lawyer and reformer of learning. These and some others per- 
ceived the importance of providing better arms for resisting the 
new do^ines of England and Germany, and they devoted their 
revenues and exerted their influence for the restoration of letters. 
But the morals of the great ecclesiastics were beyond their reach 
and aim. An attempt at reformation there would have stirred 
up an opposition too foriludable for so small a minority to cope 
with. ^ 

The writings of some whom they employed in the work of 
education give us a very pleasing impression of these reforming 
Churchmen, and, at tlie same time, carry more conviction than 
all the exaggerations of their enemies, of the absolute decay of 
instruction among the lower clergy — studium obliteratum 
penitus {Richardini exegesis, Paris, 1530). 

One of the chief and most successful of the opponents of Knox 
was Ninian Wingate, a priest and schoolmaster of Linlithgow, 
whose main octmpation may account for what seems stilted in his 
.style— not obiecited to, however, in his own time. In his Trac- 
tate addressettto the Queen, Pastors, and Nobility (Edin. 1562) 
— to quote one passage out of many — he thus handles the 
churchmen : — % 

t 

^ Your dumb doctrine in exalting ceremonies only, keeping in silence 
the true word of God necessary to aft men’s salvation, and not resisting 
manifest errors, to the world is known. What part of the true religion 
by your slotiiful dominion atul princely estate is not corrupted or 
obscured? Have not many, through lack of teachment, in mad igno- 
rahOe misknown the duty which we all owe to our Lord God^ and so 
in their perfect belief have sorely stammered ? Were not the sacraments 
of Christ Jesus profaned by ignorants and v^icked persons neither able 
to persuade to godliness by learning nor ky living? Of the ^which 
number we confess the most part of us of the ecclesiastical state to 

have 
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have been, in our ignorant and inexpert youth unworthily by you 
admitted to the ministration thereof. Were ye commanded in vain of 
God by the mouths of his prophets apd apostles to watch attently and 
continually upon your flock and know diligently the same by face? 
Or gave the princes of the earth yearly rents (as the disciples in the 
beginning sold their lands and gave the prices thereof unto the apostles) 
to the end that every one of you might spepd the same upon his dame 
t)alila and bastard brows ? And albeit it chance oft to the infirmity 
of man that he fall asleep when he should most wake, and be given to 
pastime when he shoulcf most diligently labour — but yet, oh merciful 
God ! what deadly sleep is this ^that has ^opprejsed you, that in so 
great uproar, tumult, and terrible clamour, ye wake not forth of your 
dream ! Awake ! awake ! we say, and put to your hand stoutly to 
save Peter’s ship.’ — Ed. 1835, pp. 5-7. 

Since we have introduced Wingate to our readers, we will give 
also an extract from his address ‘ to the Calvinian preachers — 

‘ Ye misknow not the Mdnastic Life to have stood specUlIv in the 
renouncing of the world, and pleasures of the body, not ofily from 
iinlesum [unlawful] whoredom, but from marriage sometime to them 
lesum, to the intent that they might thereby more easily >vait on 
prayer and godly study ; not refusing honest corporal exercise, by 
example of Saint Paul, to sustentation of their bodies. Yet — riot- 
withstarHling in our days the same was abused among many in idleness 
and wealthy life, and cloaked with glistening ceremonies of garments 
and such like, more than in true religion — ivhy have ye shorn away 
in this matter the wheat together with the vetihes? Why have ye 
knocked doivn the monasteries j and principal policy of this reaim ^ and 
counselled the rents thereof unjustly to be appropriated to others ? Of 
the which monasteries every one by a godly reformation^ besides a 
company to loait on prayer ^ might have been a college of godly learn- 
ing^ to the support of poor students' — J5., p, 110. 

George Cone, one of the accomplished scholars whom Scotland 
poured forth from her unendowed colleges to seek fortune and^ 
fame on the Continent in the beginning of the seve&teenth century 
“he also a zealous adherent of tho»old faith — ^writes in nearly the 
same strain ; — » 

* Vulgns autein ndtura pigrum et iners, nec ccelestibus rebus idoneum, 
ut graveiii aliis serendi et metendi necessitatenf lugeret, nusquam se- 
curiusquam in monasteriorum claustris asylum conspiciens, ed tanquam 
in montem sacrum secedebat. Quamprimum vero ex ilia homiiium 
fiece quispiam literarum levem aliquam uotitiam sibi parasset, hujus 
aut illius e proceribus adjutus patrocinio, nil minus qyam quid sacro- 
saiicti rnuneris esset cOgitabat ; sed ventrein replere, syrmata dilatare, 
et subliuiiora occupare subsellia. His omnibus accedebat libido im- 
potens, sacratioris vitse^ morumque lues teterrima. In multprum 
sacerSotuin sedibus scortnm publicum; pernoctabant in tabernis yiri 
Deo dicati : nec a sacrilego quorundam luxu tutus erat matronarum 
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honos aiit virginalis pudor. Quid plura? Celebris ilia populi erga 
religiosos veneratio in ludibrium conversa; pro mendicantibus man- 
ducantes dicti fratres. Et si ^ques nova ad irrisionem vocabiila ab 
dtiosis agyrtis excogitari poterant, monasticae disciplinse seetatoribus, 
modo dicteriorum sale et uceto adspersa, nihil fait pensi, aptabantur.’ 
^ConeEus de duplici statu Religionis. Bomse, 1628? p. 90. * 

But we know from even better authority than the contempo- 
rary champion of the old faith against the spreading innovations, 
or the Scotch Romanist of the next generaltion, what was the state 
of the secular clergy immediately before the Reforaiation. The 
Bishop^ibemselves, at l5ie time ^hen the new doctrines were agi- 
tating the minds of men, were almost without exception living in 
open violation of their ordination vows ; and the most cultivated, 
the most amiable among them, were^^in this respect not a whit 
purer than the others. 

To their secular accomplishments Sir Ralph Sadler, a shrewd 
observer, writing in the end of James V.’s reign, bears witness : — 

‘ I see none among the lay nobles that hath any agility of wit, gravity, 
learning, or experience to take in hand the direction of things : so 
that the King, as far as I can perceive, is offeree driven to use the 
Bishops and his clergy asdiis only ministers. They be the men of 
wit and polity that I see here / — Negotiations in Scotland^ p. 61. 

It was not for such men ‘ of wit and polity ’ that vows of tem- 
perance and chastity were to be enforced. They were only too 
free — ^ 

^ They have great prerogatives, 

And may part aye with their wives 
Without divorce or summoning, 

Then take another without wedding/ 

Such of them as were coptented with one woman were esteemed 
virtuous ; nay, ladies of good condition thought it no shame to 
^ live as their avowed concubines, and found the sympathy of 
society not averse to such a departure from the celibacy which the 
Church pretended to enforce. These things are brought more 
home to us in <he domestic history of a narrow kingdom : — -but 
the condition of the clergy was not materially different in other 
countries of Christendom, before the Reformation had produced 
a change of morals far beyond the widest spread of its doctrines. 

The head of the Scotch hierarchy at its most eventful period 
was David Beaton, Archbishop of St, Andrews, Apostolic^ Legate 
and Cardinal-~the impersonation of the faults and virtues of his 
age and order. Of a good gentleman’s family, nephew to the 
reigning Archbishop, he was educated carefully at Paris, where 
he continued for ten years, attracted th6 notice and gained the 
confidence of the Regent Albany, and returned only to fill the 
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highest offices of diplomacy and state* His success in life, his 
favour at the French court, his paramount influence over suc- 
cessive rulers of his own country, prove his ability better than the 
encomiums of Archibald Hay, the Principal of his newly endowed 
college at St. Andrews, whose warning however is remarkable, 
•that the morals of all the churchmen of the kingdom depend 
upon him — Ecclesiasticorum omnium in* regno Scotice mores a te 
pendent, ut si quid peccent rationem reddas Christo cujus vicem 
geris in ed regions. •Beaton was the Wolsey of Scotland. If 
he dilapidated his benefices to enrich his family, he was also 
a patron of letters and learned men. *He was zealous for the 
church, and as unscrupulous in the use of means as all the other 
leading men of that age on both sides of the religious struggle. 
Undoubtedly, if he had lived, the Reformers would have had a 
still harder fight for the victory. He was the leader of society 
and acceptable everywhere. The irregularities of his life were 
not censured until the shout of the Reformation was he,a.rd to 
call to account ‘ the dumb dogs of fiishops.’ Men looked upon 
him as the able statesman, the lord of princely revenues, the most 
powerful person in thelcingdom — as anything but the mere eccle- 
siastic and man of God. The popular indignation against the 
judge and executioner of Borthwick and Wishart has overborne the 
sympathy that must have otherwise attended the murder of the Car- 
dinal. He lives in Scotch story as ‘ the bloody beast,’ the profligate 
sensualist, that Knox has painted him. A •recent writer, Mr. 
Lyon, tells us, ‘ as to Beaton’s mistresses, the number would 
appear to be immense, if we could trust the peasantry of Forfar- 
shire, who point out half the towers in their county as having 
been the residences of these ladies.’* This very charitable Pro- 
testant proceeds to treat the Cardinal’^s breach of chastity as, at 
worst, a matter of doubt; and another, bolder still, affirms speci- 
fically that ‘ he was a widower previous to h» entering into holy, 
orders.’ There is, however, no foundation for the assertion that 
he was ever married. He lived w^th a concubine, the daughter 
of an old baronial house, during the greater part»of his life ; and 
she survived him fbr thirty years. The, offspring of that connec- 
tion were numerous ; some of the sons were Signified churchmen 

—others laymen, who founded families in Fife and Angus. 

• . 

* History of St. Andrews, £din., 1843. Mr. Lyon is a clergyman of the £|iiscopal 
Church in Scotland, which he loves well, if not wisely. While he endeavours to pal- 
liate the flagrant immorality of the prelates of the time of the R^ormation, the real 
destroyers of the Church, he takes upSpelmanaold position, and thinks he has proved 
that Ihe special vengeance of Heaven lighted on all who were partakers of her spoil, 
and tliat it was shown in the violent death of each individual or *tiie failure of his 
male j^siief This last, theory* at all events, is a mere dream. Look either to^ the 
Ruglisli or the Scotch Peerage book at the present hour. 

Three 
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Tliree of these gentlemen had letters of legitimation under the 
Great Seal on the 4th November, 1539. For not less than four 
of their sisters, all taking their father’s name and all in recorded 
documents setting forth his style and rank as honourable to 
them, large dowers found matches among the best of the Scotch 
nobility and gentry. A capital picture of Beaton, unknown td 
Pinkerton, formerly in <the Scots college at Rome, now hangs 
on the walls of the Roman Catholic College at Blairs in Aber- 
deenshire. It is in his doctor’s bonnet — pwnted probably before 
he obtained the ordinal’s hat ; but the brown hair is slightly 
silvered, and the whole*^ aspect bespeaks a man past liis youth. 
His broad brow and dark eye, clear northern complexion, and 
high features make up on the whole a remarkably handsome 
face, with an undeniable air of nobility and command, but not 
without a dash of sensuality. 

The chair of the murdered cardinal was filled by John 
Hami/ton, natural son of the first Earl of* Arran. Mr. Laing 
says, his catechism, printed at St. Andrews in 1552, ‘exhibits a 
solitary effort on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy to 
convey spiritual instruction, and is most cre<Utable to his memory,’ 
p. 124. This Archbisho]) lived openly with the wife or widow 
of his kinsman, Hamilton of Stenhousc. Tliat lady, known as 
‘ Lady Stenhouse,’ or ‘ Lady Gilstown,’ affected no concealment. 
Among the goods and chattels inventoried in her testament, con- 
fhmed at Edinburgh in 1575, are specified three grants of legiti- 
mation in favour of as many bastard children by his Grac'e. 

Contemporary with Beaton, and assisting in his efforts to put 
down the new doctrines, was William Cliisholm, Bishop of 
Duinblane from 1527 till 1564. Knox styles him the ‘incestuous 
Bishop of Dumblane,’ p. 63. We know from a more unpre- 
judiced authority that, ‘ being a great adversary to the new 
* Reformation, he alienated the episcopal patrimony of this church 
to a very singular degree, most of which he gave to his 
nephew, Sir James Chisholfn of Cromlix. He likewise gave 
great portions to James Chisholm of Glassengall, his own natural 
son, and to his two natural daughters, one of whom was married 
to Sir James StirlinJj^ of Keir, and the other to John Buchanan of 
that ilk .’ — Bishop KeitKs Catalogue of Scotch Bishops. 

Robert Stuart was elected Bishop of Caithness in 1542. He 
Was brother of the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s uncle, and eventu- 
ally Earl of Lenndx himself; and had the bishopric and other 
church preferment merely as convenient provision for his main- 
tenance. It is doubtful if he ever received ordination ; but he 
did not scruple to concur in consechitifig a bishop. Me had in 
early life a natural daughter — married to Robert Auldjo ; and after 

the 
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the Reformation he took to wife the profligate and impudent Eli- 
zabeth Stewart, the daughter of the Earl of Atholl, who divorced 
him on the plea of impotency, that, she might marry her paramour 
Arran, the King’s minion. 

In those times of brooding revolution the bishopric of Ross 
*was hehl successively by several men of eminent qualities. 
David Pan ter, consecrat^ in 1546, ‘"a person,’ says Bishop 
Keith, ‘of most polite education and excellent parts,’ was one of 
a family of statesmen and scholars. Knox admits ‘the public 
report of his learning, his honest life, and his fervency and 
uprightness in religion’ (p. 105),. thougff at a later period, when 
he finds him in the ranks of his opponents, he calls him ‘ that 
belly-god,’ and says ‘ he departed eating and drinking, which, 
together with the rest thal thereupon depends, was the pastime of 
his life.’ P. 262. Sir James Balfour styles him a ‘notable adul- 
terer,’ and Mr. Riddell, in his ‘ Remarks upon the Peerage Law 
of Scotland,’ unfortunately supports J^he testimony of Balfour, and 
further connects the bishop with one of the strangest and darkest 
stories to be found even in Scotch family history. Buchanan gives 
the first act of the tragedy. William, the third Lord Crichtoun, 
in revenge, it is said, for the debauching of his wife by James III., 
devoted himself to captivate the King’s youngest sister, Margaret, 
a princess of great beauty, with the temperament of her family, 
et consuetudine fratris infamem. He suc^cded in his purpose, 
and the fruit of that amour was Margaret Crichtoun, a lady who iti- 
hcritcd the passions and misfortunes of her lineage. She was wedded 
successively to two citizen burgesses of Edinburgh, and thirdly 
to George Earl of Rothes, by whom she had a large family. She 
had lovers besides, and among them Patrick Pantcr, Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth, Secretary of State, tjie first scholar and diplo- 
matist of his age. It was the brave fashion then in Scotland to give 
children the name of their real or supposed father, not of him quem^ 
miptice demonstranf y and, of the offspring of this^ntercourse be- 
tween the royal Cquntess and the ^accomplished Abbot, one was 
David Panter, afterwards Bishop of Ross. He was carefully 
educated and lauifched into the world by the Abbot, whom he 
succeeded in his office of Secretary as t^ell as in his power 
of wielding that useful diplomatic Latin which the learned 
Ruddiman so much esteem^, ft would have been strange if, 
come of such a race, he had proved a model of continence. But 
we may surmise that a MS. authority, quoted by Mr. Riddell, errs 
in a generation, when it asserts that ‘ Margaret Crichtoun was 
divora^fd by George Earl of Rothes, because when he is aix^bas- 
sador she had a, bmnf to Panter Bishop of Ross.’ {Remarks^ 
p. 183.) Of the divorce itself there is no doubt; but the ps^ 
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ulour, it must be hoped, was her old lover the Abbot of Cambus- 
ke^neth, whom the chronicler confounds with their son I — Ano- 
th.er Bishop of Ross, after a .very short interval, was the well- 
known John Leslie, the faithful servant of Queen Mary and the 
elegant historian of his ^country, a person so admirable in all 
other respects that his breach of his ordination- vows shows both' 
the sad effects of the example of a whole society and the danger 
of making a law so hard upon human nature that the sympathies 
of mankind are in favour of breaking it. t 

Patrick Hepburn became Bishop of Moray in 1535. This 
was the ‘Prelate or pifelates’ peer,’ of whom, while Prior of 
St. Andrews, Knox relates the ‘merry bourd’ which we have 
not ventured to reproduce. He was the son of an Earl of 
Both well before that name had become hateful to^Scotland, He 
held the office of Secretary for some years, and rich benefices 
in the church. But he is chiefly known as the Bishop who 
retired to his northern castle-palace *of Spynie, and set the 
Reformation at defiance — in this more honest than most of his 
contemporaries, who complied with the change of religion that 
they might continue to hold their benefices and legalize tlie (chil- 
dren of their concubinages He lived long enough to dilapidate 
his great Bishopric and to provide for a very large family, whose 
several legitimations stand on record. 

The last of the ante-reformation bishops of Argyll was Robert 
Montgomery, a son of the first Earl of Eglintoun. He was pro- 
motc(l to the see in 1531, and on the 9th of July, 1543, letters of 
legitimation under the privy seal were granted in favour of 
Michael, Robert, and Hugh Montgomerie, ‘ bastard sons of the 
reverend father in Christ Robert Bishop of Argyll.’ 

The Bishop of Galloway of those times was a person of greater 
notoriety — ^namely, Alexander Gordon, brother of the fat Earl of 
^Huntley who was •smothered in his armour at the field of 
Corrichie. He was early thrust into several good benefices, and 
held by turns the Abbacies of icolmkill, Inchaffray, and Glenluce, 
the Bishoprics ^f Caithness and of the Isles, and the Arch- 
bishopric of GJasgow. These successively slipped from him, 
and he was at length «content to take the see of Galloway with the 
airy dignity of Archbishop of Athens. However otherwise un- 
episcopal, he was not one of Knox’s dumb dogs. Calderwood 
has preserved a sermon preached by him in the High Church of 
Edinburgh in 1571. He was to admonish the citizens to put up 
prayers for Queen Mary. Hear the Bishop : — 

‘ She te a lawful magistrate, seeing her father was a lawful khig, 
an(| liet mother likewise an honourable pttneess, and she bm’n in 
lawfel bed. This for the proof of my argument that she ought to be 
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prayed for. And further, all sinners ought to be prayed for. If we 
should not pray for sinners, for whom should we pray — seeing that 
God came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ? St. 
David was a sinner, and so is she; St.' David was an adulterer, and so 
is she. St. David committed murder in slaykig Uriah for his wife, and 
so did she. But what is this to the matter ? ... Is not my Lord of 
Morton on their side? Is not my Lord of Argyll on our side ? Nay ! 
brethren, nay I for I confess myself, yea, this’ foul carcase of mine, to 
be most vile carrion and altogether given to the lusts of the flesh ; yea, 
I am not ashamed to ssay tlie greatest trumper in all Europe, until 
such time as it pleased God to call upon me and make me one of his 
chosen vessels upon whom he lias poured the sfiirit of his Evangel ; and 
as candles when lighted are set upon high places, so shall I show the 
gifts God hath given me among you.' 

This frank prelate was i^ueen’s man or King’s man as each 
party was in power ; he joined the Reformation that he might 
marry Barbara Logie, his mistress, and make his children by her 
legitimate ; but loved the benefices of^the old church well ^»ugh 
to transmit them to his sons, two of whom, one after the other, 
held his bishopric of Galloway, and two others successively got 
possession of his secularised abbacy of Glenluce. 

Of the Bishops of Dunkeld, Gawin * Douglas, the high-]born 
scholar and poet, having lived according to what might then be 
called the licence of his order, died in 1522. George Crichtoun 
succeeded him, ‘ a man,’ says Archbishop Spottiswoode, ‘ nobly 
disposed, and a great housekeeper, but in matters of his call- 
ing not very skilled.’ It was he who said to one of his vicars, 
whom he was persuading to leave his reforming opinions, that ‘ he 
thanked God he knew neither the Old nor the New Testament, 
and yet had prospered well enough all his days.’ 

The labours of the Spalding Club |;iave made ecclesiastical 
students well acquainted with the successive prelates in the see 
of Aberdeen. During the half-century preceding the Reforma- 
tion it was held by some of the most remarkable men whom 
Scotland has produced. Bishop William Elphinston was a 
Churchman after the antique model. He wao a lawyer, a 
statesman, and a cotlitier of the highest influence and power, yet 
never sacrificed his diocesan duties to seculaf cares, nor allowed 
the fashion of the court to secularise his life and habits. * With 
manners and temperance in his own person befitting the primitive 
ages of Christianity, he threw around his cathedral and palace the 
taste and splendour that may adorn religion. He* found time, 
amidst the cares of state and the pressure of official duties, to 
preserve the Christian antiquities of hii diocese, and to collect 
the memories of those okl servants of the truth who bad run ji 
course similar to his own, to renovate his cathedral service, and 

to 
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to support and foster all good letters/ The breviary of Aberdeen, 
compiled as well as printed by him, in 1509, when printing Yfns 
not a commonplace operation, will serve as an enduring me- 
morial of his worth ; and his picture, preserved in the college of 
which he was the munificent founder, perhaps the oldest* portrait 
in Scotland, fixes in our memory the great prelate and minister Otf 
state, as the thoughtful, „devout, and even ascetic churchman. 

Gawin Dunbar, consecrated as Bishop of Aberdeen in 1519,“ 
was a lawyer and politician like Elphinston, and, like him, 
munificent to his church and diocese. As the builder of the 
bridge across the Dee, svhich has already seen the downfall of so 
many modem toy-bridges, and as the careful executor of Elphin- 
ston’s undertakings, his memory is still held in respect in the 
Stately old city which owes so much to him. He was a zealous 
assistant of the Cardinal in suppressing heresy, and no more 
scrupulous as to the means than was customary in that age. His 
mixtyre with the crooked politics of that unprincipled court 
suffices to secularize him, ifnd, however we may doubt tlie testi- 
mony of Knox concerning ‘ the old Bishop of Aberdeen,^ the 
impudent allusion of Furrour to. his daughter, Mistress Balfour 
{supra^ p. 38), plainly painted to what must have been a common 
scandal. 

In 1546 William Gordon, a son of the noble fomily of Huntley, 
was made Bishop of Aberdeen. Bishop Leslie, who was one of 
his chapter, describes him as ‘ a prelate of good living’ — marking 
that his own standard of good life in a bishop was not lofty. 
The records of the see, in his time, are full of signs of the ap- 
proaching storm. Tliey show ua steps made in two directions. 
There are a few feeble efforts by churchmen to meet the ])opular 
clamour for reforming the liv<»s of the clergy — to furnish instruc- 
tion and especially preaching to the people — to set their house in 
order. On the otjier hand, it was felt that the fabric was tottering, 
and the Lords of the Church rushed eagerly to scatter some of 
the booty among their families and kindred, and a part to make 
friends of ‘ thy Mammon of Unrighteousness.’ The Registers of 
Aberdeen are full of charters and leases, contrived for dilapidat- 
ing the benefices the see. still more notable document of 
Bishop Gordon’s incumbency, however, is a really respectful and 
affectionate address to him* by the Dean and Chapter (dated 
January 5, 1558) urging — 

^ Imprimis^ that my Lord Bishop cause the kirkmen within his diocie 
to reform themselves in all their slanderous manner of living, and to 
remove their open concubines, as well great as small. Secundo, tliat 
his Lordship will be so good as to show edijBcative example — ii\'Special 
ih removing and discharging himself of the company of the gentle- 
woman 
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V^oman by whom he is greatly slandered ; without the , which be done, 
diverse that partners say they cannot accept counsel and cor- 
rection of Kim which will not correct Kitnself’ &c. &c. — B,eg^ 
Aberd.^ Ixi. • 

It is remarkable that Lindsay,, in his Tragedie of the Cardinally 
^here he means to rake up every ground of reproach against Bpaton, 
omits all allusion to breaches of chastity. ^ We cannot doubt the 
cause. The offence was so common that to dwell upon it would 
have lowered the tone of horror with which the poet wished to^ 
surround his subject. Among other results of the superior educa^ 
tion of churchmen, and that citizenship qf the»world which then 
belonged to them, it had come to pass that great prelates, directing 
the business ojf the state, heading factions, often leading them in 
the field, appemjk to be unfrocked, and ceased to be regarded as 
ecclesiastics, ftwas not oilily, however, nor even chiefly, by this 
entire secularising and violation of their vows that the clergy 
alienated their flocks. Thrpugh several centuries the exactions of 
the Church had been steadily increasing. Offerings originally 
voluntary had been converted into dues of which she compelled 
payment. Money was exacted at all great festivals; a heavy tax 
was levied on every event from baptism to burial; even afterwards 
the heavy hand of the priest W’^as there. If the deceased was 
wealthy, the ‘quot of his testament’ formed a large deduction 
from the succession. • If poor, still ‘ the heriot and the umaist 
cloth,’ z. e, the best animal and the richest garment, were taken 
from his widow and orphans ‘ for pious uses.’ . 

But of the innumerable evils of a system which forced the 
people to regard the Church as an extortionate oppressor, per- 
haps the greatest was the state of the law of marriage. Per- 
sons within eight degrees of consanguinity — in other words, 
who had had a common great-great-grandfather, or great-gre?it- 
grandinother — might not legally wed. But it was not the relation 
by birth alone that barred marriage. It was forbidden also to 
parties within eight degrees of afKnhy — that is, to those whom 
marriage, or even an illegitimate intimacy, connected within 
those degrees. The prohibition was farther extended to all coming 
within the same degrees of each other throu^ spiritual relatioHy 
or that created by baptism— which affected not only the wide 
cousinhoods of the bofutisan^im^ baptisatus — but the connexions 
arising from the relation of godfather and godmother, as such, in 
regard Ip each other. The effects of such a tyranny must have 
been felt doubly in a country so narrow and so distant as Scotland. 
The Archbishop of St. Andrews, writingj^ in 3 554 for the infor- 
mation of the rope, stated that such was the cousinship among 
the Sdotch families, it was almost impossible to find a match 
yot. hjodiix. NO. CLXXvn. e for 
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for one of good birth (konestoe ml gmerosoe famili(s) that Bhonld 
not come within some of the prohibited degrees. The evil of 
this, says the Archbishop, is that ‘ men marry on the promise or 
hope of a dispensation to be procured afterwards, but, tiring of the 
connexion, either divorce their wives, or at once put them away 
under pretext of the want of dispensation, and their inability to 
afford the ^expense nepessary for procuring one/ It was not to 
be expected that his Grace should dwell on the real hardship 
of that expense. ^ 

Marriage became in fact a temporary contract, or worse, a 
bargain from whfoh ei^er party might break at pleasure. It was 
in theory indissoluble ; but when both spouses or either tired 
of the bond, nothing so easy as to 6nd or ni^^ an impediment 
which proved it null from the beginning. ^ uncommon 

chance the man and woman were not tbemselves within the forbid- 
den degrees— cousins not more than eight times removed — it was 
hard if it could not be shown, by such witnesses as were used in 
the €onsistorial Court, that one of the two had had intercourse 
lawfully or sinfully, or was connected spiritually, with a person 
related within thosil degrees to the other party. If such proof was 
not ready, ihe fickle par/y had the recourse of suing for a separa- 
tion on the ground of misconduct subsequent to marriage. The 
evidence was of the vilest description, and those consistorial judges 
satisfied themselves with ‘ saving the law,’ promulgating old bro- 
cards of unquestioned principles, and leaving the parties to put 
in a show of proof that might warrant their application. In their 
hands the church courts became the common marts for matrimonial 
jobs. To them appealed the profligate husband — eager to be 
free to lure some beauty whom he had found he could not buy 
except by a wedding ring. By their help the courtier, the Angus 
or Bothwell, threw aside the obstacle that came in the way of 
an ambitious alliance. But weary wives were as ready in this 
line as wearj husbands. The monstrous state of the law unsexed 
women ; and ladies of good^ondition, and. living in high society, 
not only sued divorces against their husbands, but impudently 
set forth their own guilt and shame as the grpund of them, 
f Mr. Riddell, in*a chapter of much curious consistorial learning 
appended to his latest work on Scj|tch Peerage Law, has com- 
mented in detail upon some of the mum cilkbres that illustrate 
the procedure and effects of such suits. This eminent legal anti- 
qnary, who, knows but too well the secret history of families three 
HDenturies ago, says ‘nothing can be conceived more loose and 
than the state pf society in Scotland before the Reforma- 
tion}^ bnt be might safely have added, for long qfierimrds'^ 
for reformation of national manners is no sudden thing, and the 
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mi^liievous machinery of the courts of the old Officials was freshly 
revived in the cotirtii of the venerable ‘ Superintendents’ and the 
more formal judicature of the ‘ Commissaries.’ 

The evil pervaded all classes^ but the highest ranks are most 
prominent in the records of shame. * 

• The alliance of James IV. with the daughter of Henry VII. 
seemed made under the happiest auspices, •to give peace and union 
to the two kingdoms ; and so at length it came to pass, but not as 
men devised. Margai^t Tudor was married at thirteen. Her 
progress into Scotlemd and her reception by the gay and gallant 
James had more of chivalrous and rofnantib splendour than 
usually attends royal spousals. While the King lived, though 
he was not alto^her uxorious, Margaret never attracted scandal. 
She had borne Hm three spns (two died infants) and was about 
again to become a mother when widowed by the fatal field of 
Flodden. She was then not tw’enty-four. In less than a year 
after the King’s death — in kittle more than three months aftej the 
birth of their son Alexander — she iharried Angus, a handsome 
boy. Margaret was fair and buxom, and might almost have been 
called beautiful if we did not find from even lie rude portraits of 
that age that her countenance was devoid of delicacy and feminine 
expression. She was covetous of power and of money, like her 
brother and her father, and not without talent for business. But — 
true sister of Henry VII 1. — all considerations of policy were thrown 
to the wind under the influence of passion. She had sacrificed 
fier sway in Scotland, as guardian of lier son, to gratify her sudden 
love for Angus ; and when she was tired of him, she threw away 
the support of England and her brother by her open amour with 
the Regent John Duke of Albany. It is said they meditated 
marriage, though Albany, like fierself, was already married. 
But that proceeding was too tedious. *Who next occupied her 
affections after the Regent’s estrangement and absence, we do not 
learn ; but in 1524 she became desperately smitti^i witli young 
Henry Stuart of Avondale, and res?|lved at all hazards to marry 
him. Angus for some time opposed her desire^ for a divorce, 
but at length yielded, and furnished the requisite evidence of 
his having ‘ been pre-contracted to a gentlewoman (a daughler 
of Traquair)# who bore a tphiid to him before he married the 
Queen ; and so, by reason of the pro-contract, he could not be her 
lawful husband.’ The sentence of nullity was pronounced by the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ancona on the 11th of March 1527 ; and 
we are not surprised to learn that the Queen’s agents at Rome 
pingues expectant propinaSy ita quod omnes non possunt con^ 
tmtari cum 600 ducatibi^* The Queen lost no time, and on 


tlie 


* Original letter to Albany, in the Archives du Royaume at Paris. 
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the 2nd day of April she gave her hand to Henry Stuart, 
afterwards Lord Methven, whom she tired of almost as soon as 
she had done of Angus. They lived on for some time unhappily 
enough. Henry VIII. was mu^h scandalised by his sister’s 
licentious use of matrimbny ! But Margaret had no weak scruples. 
She determined to be free to marry a fourth time, and for thft 
object had^recourse once more to the Church courts. She was 
able to prove that Methven was cousin, eight degrees removed, to 
her second husband Angus ; and upon the plea that this con- 
stituted an affinity between her and Methven, she demanded to 
have lier third marriag#set aside. The Official, either yielding to 
the imperious woman, or satisfied of the fact that they were 
within the forbidden degrees, pronounced a ^ecree annulling 
that mamage, which is found written and registered in the 
extant volume of the record of his court. Her son, the young 
James V., however, stayed its promulgation, and prevented the 
addi|.ional disgrace to his family. Margaret died three years 
afterwards. 

Upon these divorces Mr. Riddell raises some curious specula- 
tion. We find thaPAngus married again as well as Queen Mar- 
garet. It may be conveisient to suppose that ^ the gentlewoman 
who bore a child’ was <lead, but that is not known, and is not to 
be presumed merely from the fact of his new marriage. The same 
machinery used before might serve him again. He might show 
that some unsuspected cousinship existed between him and the 
‘ gentlewoman,’ or that he had had at some still earlier date a 
criminal intercourse with some third party sib to ‘ the gentle- 
woman.’ Such evidence was to be had for the buying, and then 
‘ the precontract’ disappeared, 

‘ Granting this solution,’ says Mr. Riddell, ‘ in what a strange pre- 
dicament Angus and the jmrties would have been, tliough doubtless not 
incapable of l^eiujf rescued from it by the devices and venality of 
lawyers. His marriage with the Queen would then have turned out 
to be lawful, and after proper j^ocedure still valid and binding — which 
at the same time — the Earl surviving the Princess — would have re- 
spectively annulled those they latterly contracted. How all classes 
must have been inone or less cor^taminaled by such example of the 
upper ! But a still more material reflection suggests itself from this 
and the general unhinged condition of individuals, — what a number of 
bastards there must have been !’ — Riddell^ p. 474. 

Janet Betoun, the Lady Buccleuch of the Lay of tKe Last 
Mitistrel, has an unfortunate pre-eminence in those cases where 
law was made to pander to passion. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Betoun, of Creich, a branch of the respectable femily 
o? Balfour in Fife, which was brought into more than its due place 

bj 
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by having given successive arcljbishops to St. Andrews and Glas- 
gow. She was first married to Sir James Creichton of Cranston- 
Riddell, and was entered in the dower lands as but recently his 
widow in 1539. She must have married Simon Preston, the 
young laird of Craigmillar, soon afterwards, for in 1543 we find 
It^r suing a divorce against him in the court of St. Andrews. 
There was no relationship to vitiate the bond. The lady alleged 
no misconduct of her husband. As the ground of her suit she 
blushed not to set fortji that before their marriage she had bad 
sinful intercourse with Walter Scott of Buccleuch, and that 
Buccleuch and Preston were within the pr^hibitbd degrees ; — ante 
pretensum matrimonium inter Jonetam et Simonem contractum> 
honorahilis vir Walterus Scott de Bulcluycht carnaliter cognomt 
dictam Jonetam i^quiquiderr^ Simon et Walterus in tertio et quarto 
gradihus consanguinitatis sibi mutuo attinent^ et sic prefati Simon 
f't Jonota in eisdem affinitatis gradihus. On that allegation, and 
proof of the cousinship being of course furnished, the Official^ de- 
clared the marriage null — dantes utri(Jiie alibi in Domino nitbendi 
facultatem. The motive of the suit became manifest then, if it 
were not so before ; and on the 2nd of Decernller 1544 Janet was 
wedded to her old paramour Buccleucln She was by no means 
disgraced or slighted for these incidents of her life, and only 
suffered scandal from her reputed taste for the black art. She 
lived respectably with her third husband, a stout and hardy 
borderer, fit mate for such a partner, till his death in the night 
foray — 

‘ When startled burghers fled afar 
The furies of the Border war ; 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 

And heard the slogan's deadly yell — 

Then the chief of Branksome fell.’ 

• 

After his death (in 1552) the Lady of Branksome, fliough not, as 
the Minstrel feigns, the mother of tbfj young chief — who was of r 
former marriage — was, nevertheless, allowetl to rulj^ the household 
and the estates of Buccleuch, and even rode at the head of ‘ the 
rough clan.’ She was in favour ^and correspondence too with the 
Queen Dowager, Mary of Guise. In the mean time she was 
seeking consolation in her widowhood, and, though not wedded in 
face of Church, she allowed the privileges of a husband to a dan- 
gerous man, who afterwards became too celebrated. She was 
proved to be ‘ quietly married or handfast ’ to James Earl of 
Bothwell in 1559. 

Wh,en Bothwell’s sub^quent adventures bring him more pro- 
minently on the stage, the dark heroine of Branksome is agaiti 

somewhat 
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somewhat strangely mixed up witl^ his fortunes. He had married, 
as is well known, the Lady Jean Gordon in 1565. It would seem 
the ^ handfksting’ with I^me Janet waa not considered an im- 
pediment to that match, nor was even worthy to be pleaded when 
Mary and Bothwell w&hed to set it aside : for when the grand- 
daughter of Margaret Tudor had resolved at all hazards fo 
espouse Bothwell herself, other means were sought for removing the 
obstacle of an existing wife. His Countess, certainly collusively, 
though also perhaps of her own free will, sued a divorce on the 
ground of his adultery with a servant — and she obtained it ^ with 
Imt small show o¥ resistance.’ At the same time, the Earl was 
plaintiff in a similar suit against her ; and procured a decree an- 
nulling their marriage on the ground of their being sib within the 
fourth degree. The lady’s suit was l^fore the fiew, legal. Com- 
missary Court —the jurisdiction and grounds of action both chosen 
to please the Reformed party : the Earl’s, founding on the canon- 
ical ^nullity, was in a hastily constituted ecclesiastical Court — 
to suit the views of thoie of the old faith ; and that Court 
did its work expeditiously, for the proceedings commenced on 
the 5th, and decre^of nullity was pronounced on the 7th of May, 
1567* 

At the time of Damley’s murder and the other crowded events 
of Mary’s tragedy, the Lady of Buccleuch — thrice, perhaps four 
times a widow — ought to have been well past the turmoils of 
young blood ; yet in the popular belief she was still associated 
with her former lover, Bothwell. Mr. Riddell says she was 
charged with administering magic philtres to the Queen, with a 
view to secure her Majesty’s love to him — a very curious termi- 
nation for a life like Dame Janet’s. It is not necessary to main- 
tain of the Lady of Branksome that — 

‘ She wrought not by forbidden spell*;’ 
but perhaps the* learned author has no other authority for the 
strange tale than one which may bear a different construction 
— the well-known placard elhibited in the streets of Edinburgh, 
accusing of Damley’s end, Bothwell, black Mr. John Spens, 


* Lady Jean Gordon^ a daughter of* Hontly, and a zealous Romauistf some 
years aUer her divorce from Bothwell married the Protestant Earl of Sutherland, and 
again upon hi« death Sir Alexander Ogilvie, of the knightly house of Boyne. 
She had a numerous family by Sutherland, and, notwithstanding her third marriage, 
and her ateadiness to her religion— then out of fashion — continued both to en^oy the 
dowry of Bothsvell, and to manage most vigorously the aflhirs of the Sutherland 
Barldom, till her death, at the age of eighty-four. A picture of her, at Dunrobin, 
preserves the high manly features of her race and country, and an expression not to be 
mistaken of resolution and sense. She is dressed in a sort of cowl, with a rosary and 
doss in hdr hand. The collar, like a man^s shirt-collar of the present day, adds to the 
twaioulfae character of the portrait. 
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‘ who was principal deviser of the murder, and the Queue assent- 
in^i; thairto throw the persuj^ion of the Erie Bqthwell and the 
witchcraft of Lady Buccleuch! If it were allowed to speculate 
on such n?uirow grounds, it would seem more reasonable to attri-’ 
bute the dealings of the lady, the paiiamour of Bothwell, to 
jealousy of a formidable rival, than to a wish of securing for him 
the affection of the young and beautiful Q^een. 

A few othe? cases will show that the machinery of the Church 
court could fee set in inotion for others than crowned heads. 
George, first Earl oi Rothes, after living for twenty years 
with bis wife,, wiidied to change. JBut* their eldest son was 
already married to. a daughter of the house of St Clair, and that 
family was thus concerned for the legitimacy of the Rothes 
children. The parties went to work in businesa-like form^ named 
arbiters, and bound themselves to abide by their award. It was 
settled that Rothes should take a. divorce, or rather a declaration 
of nullity of his marriagey on the ground of liis countess and 
himself being within the forbidden degrees. But, to take oSt the 
consequent illegitimacy, he was to depose judicially that he did 
not know of the jfiirness till after the birth of all his children. 

Another striking enough case did pot come into the Com- 
missary Court till after the Reformation— but the facts had 
taken place at the period we are considering. Thomas Ogilvie 
of Craig married Jannet Fraser of Lovat openly in face of the 
Church, and they lived together, and had ‘ diverse bairns.^ Then, 
somewhat tiring of the first wife, he chose to add a second, 
Beatrix Chisholm. The banns were proclaimed in the parish 
church of Glenlyon, where Jannet Fraser dwelt, and she offered 
no opposition — ‘ by manifest collusion.’ In this, way Ogilvie, who 
had two mansion-houses on his estate, had also for some time two 
wives openly entertained by him, the one, Jannet, dwelling in the 
‘ Over Craig,’ the other, Beatrix, in the ‘ West^or Nether Craig.’ 
The suit to put an end to this bigamous display waa by the Fiscal 
or public prosecutor, and not raised ^y either of the ladies. Both 
must have been quite well aware of the circumstances all along. 
But it probably nojv suited both that the first wife should be set 
wholly aside ; and that which the^ saw their neighbours do under 
colour of law, they chose in the fiighlands of Perthshire to manage 
without the expense of the Consistorial Court. 

The legitimation of irregular offspring by the subsequent mar- 
riage of the parents, never very conducive to morality, was set 
about in Scotland, as in some countries on the Continent, with re- 
markable ceremony. Mr. Riddell quotes a case where parties 
were^married ‘ in the fajje of holy kirk,’ in the chapel of Broom- 
hill, they holding their natural son, called Claud Hamilton, 

under 
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under spousal cloth between them.’ This spousal cloth, pallium^ 
is explained by Furetiere : — 

‘ Ce drap qu’on etend s«r ceux qni se marient ; d’ou vient qu’on dit 
mettre les enfans sous le Poile, de la ceremonie qui "*86 fait pour legi- 
timer les enfans naturels ^par un subsequent manage en les mettant 
sous ce Poile.’ c 

The custoni of the ‘ cair-clotb,’ or ‘ the cloak,’ is still retained for 
the same purpose among the common people in some districts of 
Scotland. ^ ^ 

We have no room for more of these curious though often 
revolting cases. Mr. Rkldell’s book is rich in them, and, forming 
as it does a very valuable authority for the peerage and consis- 
torial lawyer, deserves also to Jbe carefully perused by every 
student of history and manners. 

Though proceedings in an expensive judicature were necessarily 
for the most partliad by people of some wealth, it would be easy 
to show that the upper classes had ne monopoly of vice. The 
recorf Is of all the Church caarts immediately after the Reforma- 
tion furnish a loathsome picture of the dissoluteness of the lowest. 
For instance in articles presented against Adam Botbwcll, Bishop 
of Orkney, in the General Assembly of 1570, he is charged, among 
other delicts, ‘with leaving the flock destitute without sliepiierd, 
whereby not only ignorance is increased, but also most abundantly 
all vice and horrible crimes are there committed, as the number 
of six hundred persons convicted of incest, adultery, and fornica- 
tion in Zetland bearetli witness.’ Far from contradicting that 
character of the morals of his remote islands, the Bishop’s reply 
was limited to denying that he had abandoned absolutely the 
preaching of the word. 

The effect of the Reformation upon the manners of the clergy, 
whether of the old faith Or of the new, was of course signal and 
immediate. Of its influence upon the people — of the astounding 
inroad and wide spread of new superstitions — of the slow dis- 
appearance of the general imjnorality which we have faintly de- 
scribed — it is our design to treat in an early number. 
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Art. III. — 1. Notes on North America — Agricultural^ Economical, 
and Social. — By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Edinburgh. 1851. 

2. Leltres sur V Amerique. Par X. Mgyrmier. 2 vols. 12mo. 
* Paris. 1851. 

3. Travels in America. A Lecture delivered by the Earl of 
Carlisle before the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Literary 
Society. 'Ifjenth edition. 1851. 

4. A Glinlpse of the Great Western Republic. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Arthur Cunyngharne, author of ‘ An Afde-de-camp’s Recollec- 
tions of Service in China.’ 8vo. 1851. 

B esides quoting freely froi^ the concise practical volumes 
of Mr. Johnston, aftd. availing ourselves, now and then, 
of those by the acute and observant, but diffuse and rather 
sentimental M. Marmier, jis well as of Lord Carlisle’s graphic 
Lecture, and the shrewd although .rapid Glimpse of Cohmel 
Cunynghame, we mean also on this occasion to make considerable 
use of the latest columns of the American press. Already, fresh 
as these title-pages are, such supplementary information is in- 
dispensable. Indeed, so extensive are the changes which the 
agency of man is continually effecting in the Western World, that 
there is little exaggeration in the statement made by one of our 
fiuthors — that ^ a book might be written every six months by the 
same traveller periodically revisiting the same scenes, and yet 
possess in a high degree the charm of novelty.’ 

Professor Johnston’s expedition was not one of mere spon- 
taneous curiosity. He was invited to deliver a course of lectures 
before the great jueeting of the New York Agricultural Society at 
Syracuse. And in New Brunswick a more arduous task awaited 
his arrival; for, as soon as his acceptance of the New York call 
became known, he had been requested by tfie X^overnor and 
House of Assembly to examine that province, with the view of 
preparing a Report upon its agricultural capabilities. These 
missions he successfully accomplished, and after^\^rds visited our 
other North American provinces, as well as the Eastern and part 
of the Southern States of the Union, returning to this country, 
after an active six months’ tour, in^ April 1850. We have now 
to thank him for a narrative of great and varied instruction. His 
vifws calm, and remarkably unprejudiced ; though a Liberal, 
his book shows but traces of the bigotry of partisanship. 

One of the first subjects he enters upon — and he often recurs 
to it — is the discontent prevailing in our American provinces^ 
and the desire, openly expressed by many, for annexation to tlje 
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States<^a topic which baa now assumed the very gravest importance 
from the announced intention of Government to withdiaw her 
Majesty’s troops from the Canadas, and thus resign them to their 
own wishes and resources.* "There has lately Iteen such a con- 
fusion of political pairties, and there always is such a variety 
of interests, both moral and material, in our Canadian provinces^ 
that it is all but impossible to arrive at a correct conclusion as to 
their actual condition* ' At this moment we dare say very few of 
our readers can tell how it happened that a maj^ty of Upper 
Canadian members, of British blood, an(f many o^tbem British 
bom, went with the French members in the case of the porten- 
tous Indemnity Bill. How came those who had been unanimous, 
not a few of them gallantly actwe^ in opposing the rebellion, to 
be found voting with those who^had all favoured, many of them 
participated in it ? Mr. Johnston pul this question to a friend 
of his — -one of these British memberS'.-'and his explanation was 
to the followiz^ effect:— For a long series of years. Upper 
Canada was under the dominating rule of what was called the 
Family Compact, by which home-bom Canadians and a certain 
number of high officials divided all posts and patronage among 
themselves, and did everything in their power to keep the British- 
born from participating in the sweets of place. The few 
British who gained access to the Assembly, therefore, were 
naturally driven into opposition, and, after the union of the 
Provinces, made common cause with the French Opposition to 
the Tory Government, till at length the numbers of the latter 
party exceeded those returned by the Family Compact. Asa na- 
tural result the Tories were ousted, and the present mixed Govern- 
ment went in. In short, still fresh from the struggle, and embar- 
rassed by their ill-assorted alliance with the French members, the 
British-bom allowed party to triumph over principle, and voted 
for the Indemnity Bill, It may be very true that many of them 
^ never believed or intended that any one who had aided or pro- 
moted the rebellion should^ be compensated;’ but there must 
have been others not quite so shortsighted, and whose only 
excuse is thcil awkward position. Nevertheless, but for the 
incredible weakness of the Government at home, we should 
have had no serious* fear. Unddr any circumstances that could 
well have been anticipated, should have felt confidence that 

* See Correspondence relating^ to the Civil List of Canada (Blue Book, Aj^ril, 1851) 
pp, 9-13 — DespflUcb from Lord Grey, dated March 34— in which he informs Lord 
Biffin that, in consequence of the uleafant stafo of our relations with the government at 
Washington, it is considered needless to maintain any British force in our Provinces, 
except ^the garrisons of two or three fortified posts — probably only Quebec and 
Kingston r 
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matters would right themselves, and that the whole British party, 
whether home or provincial bom, would ere stand side % 
side again on all great questions* The Indemnity Bill was a most 
unhappy measuA — if only from thfe discord and discontent it oc- 
casioned among the loyalists— so that many of the old Tories 
4iave been heard loudest in the cries for ‘annexation.’ But 
time would probably have healed the mischief thus inflicted : 
and so far as this immediate irritation went, we should have been 
of good 'hop%for the provinces. 

It *must oe alloweci, however, that the folly of the Home 
Govei|iment is not the only source of our apprehensions now. The 
local irritation has produced a brood of erroneous conceptions 
of sufficiently dangerous charactqj:, and which even with the wisest 
management it might have been difficult to clear away from tlie 
minds of the provincials. * The most alarming of these is, that, 
beholding the rapid progress of certain portions of the States, they 
suppose there must be something in the constitution of the 
Union more favourable than their awn to the development^of a 
country’s resources. That this is a total delusion, Mr. John- 
ston believes, and, we think, proves. When compared with 
the whole Union, our provinces exhibit an even more rapid 
rate of advance. It is only the north-western States and New 
York that outstrip the Canadas ; but then these adjoin our 
territory— the sight of their progress is ever before the pro- 
vincials — this partial superiority is thought to be universal, 
and the genuine British spirit of grumbling is freely indulged 
in. In fact, continues Mr. Johnston, the energy of the Canadians 
is as great and as well-directed as any of the States can show ; 
even as to canals, the former, in proportion to the population, will 
yield in no point to the latter. The true reason of the envied ad- 
vance of New York and the north-western States is simply this : — 
It is through them that the flood of emigration has been and 
is now pouring into the New World ; and as* lo®g as this goes • 
on, the men and money of Europe must cause them to distance 
all competitors. But let our provinces look forward — nay, let 
them even look kqpnly into the present, and the;y*will discern that 
the balance is already quivering ere it turn in their favour. Can 
they not read the sure destinj^ of their St. Lawrence ? That 
mighty river is the natural oudet pf the immense lake districts ; 
and, as these are fast peopling, signs of future argosies are 
appearing on its waters. The Erie Canal is no longer adequate 
for the traffic streaming along it ; and all the ex*pense that the 
Americans ever can bestow upon it, will never make it keep pace 
with the wants of the inland States. Let, then, our fellow-sub- 
jects take heart, and be patient ; for if their progress at present 
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be, more moderate than their immediate neighbours^, it is due to 
no fault of theirs or ours, but simply to a necessity of nature ; and 
the more rapidly the north-western States advance, the more cer- 
tainly will the tide of commerce and emigration soon pour its 
golden flood down the noble valley of the St, Lawrence. So argues 
the Durham Professor. « 

In manners and in ^ sympathies a marked difference exists 
between our Provinces and the States ; even between Upper 
Canada and Western New York, which are contiguous and in 
constant intercourse, this difference is quite apparent, and would 
no doubt, under any cirfumstances short of continued madpess at 
headquarters, long continue. ‘ One feels,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ the 
de trop — the tendency to exaggerate — among the men of tlie one 
side, obtruding itself sometimes offensively, especially in the 
newer States of the Union, and amon^ the newer people. An 
opposite tendency attracts constant notice along the Canadian 
borders. Both Mr. Johnston and M.JVfarmier — men as diverse 
in ca%t of thought as they use in the country of their birth and 
their career in life — unite in considering tliis diversity of tempera- 
ment as the chief real source of the disaffection in our colonies. 
Let us hear the French traveller. He has looked at both sides 
of the picture — ^lias e%amined both the Provinces and the States: 
on Lower Canada naturally he has bestowed peculiar care : — 

‘ How is it,* says he, ‘ that this fine country is not more peopled ? 
How is it that it does not attract those masses of emigrants whp un- 
ceasingly direct their course to the United States, where already it is 
not so easy a matter to obtain employment or to purchase land ? These 
are questions which I have often considered without being able fully 
to resolve thej:n. Often enough have we all been told that no one 
understands the art of reclaiming land like the American. He is the 
father of the puffing system^ [pere It is by puff, presented 

under all forms— in newspapers, in books, on steel, spread throughout 
every region by age!its, officious and official — that he has turned the 
* heads of our bra^e peasants of Alsace, and of thousands of families in 
Germany ; it is by puff that induces them to quit their paternal 
parishes for the sake of traversing ocean to till the fields of a distant 
continent ; it is puff, the most active and the ipost deafening, that 
he is now peopling the plains of California, until he find some other 
speculation to trumpet forth by itis flourishes. The Canadians as 
yet know nothing of this dazzling charlatanism. They have not 
learned to proclaim each morning in timir journals, and to repeat 
incessantly to all comers, that theirs is the country without parallel, 
the asylum of diberty, the temple of fortune, the Eldorado so cele- 
brated by the voyagers of old. On their part the Americans covet 
Canada, but they take good care not to sing its praises until it has passed 
into their hands. Whatever they may now say against it, however, we 
shi^ll soon see opened from one point to another the lines of communi- 
cation 
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cation of wliich these same Americans are so proud — roads to bind 
together the villages, canals to unite the great rivers, railways to trans- 
port goods and travellers from north to south. From the nature of the 
soil and the cheapness of materials, railways can be here constructed 
as cheaply as in the United States. The one^ which already readies St. 
Uyacintii, and which is to be prolonged to Portland, costs only half 
a million of francs per league, while in France it would cost double 
the sum. For myself it gives me pleasure tb believe in the future of 
Canada. I see there a fertile soil which, sooner or later, cannot fail 
to attract colonies of labourers, and on this soil already an honest people 
amidst whom it is a comfort to sojourn/ 

It will be observed that in the following sentences M . Marmier 
states of the Lower Canadians precisely what Mr. Johnston has 
asserted of the inhabitants of the Upper Province : — 

‘ If they have preserved the virtues of their French nature, they have 
also kept its defects. Mobile and impressionable, they are prompt to 
enthusiasm, and not less so to despair. They could not see the fortune 
of their Republican neighbours without iinvying it; and they thciljglit 
that if they did but enter the Union, they would immediately open 
for themselves a road paved with dollars. Hence those everlast- 
ing dissertations by a dozen of journals, and those meetings where 
the same theme is reproduced with inexhaustible emphasis. Very 
many, however, of those who declaim on this subject do not believe 
that it is realizable, and use it only as a means of agitation. Who 
in truth can believe that England will consent not only to dis- 
possess herself of Canada, but to give up this vast country to her 
maritime rival? Son}e say that Canada brings in nothing to Eng- 
land — nay, that she is even a source of considerable expense. Were 
tliis true, and could we consent to value the dependencies of a great 
empire merely by the number of crowns they pay into ite treasury, it 
would remain not less true that Canada contributes to enrich the com- 
merce of Great Britain, and is every year Ij^coming a more iinporlant 
point of colonization. Again, even supposing that Britain had not the 
slightest pecuniary interest in the preservation of that country, she must 
continue bound to hold by it from a sentiment of National pride ; 
she must feel that she could not abandon it without branding herself 
with the stamp of feebleness in tlie face of the whole world, and with- 
out levelling a serioujblow at her whole imperial system. Lastly, if, in 
spite of ail these considerations, she were to welcome complaisantly 
the addresses of the Annexationists* there would remain some financial 
questions which could not fail to be racier embarrassing : one of these 
being the debt of nearly a million and a half sterling, contracted by 
Canada ; another, all the money that England has expended on the 
fortress of Quebec, &c., &c., &c., and the repayment •of which she 
would most certainly insist on. Are the Uuited States so much in 
love with Canada as to take her with all her debts? I hardly think 
so. And if, while accepting her share of the expenses of the Federal 
government, Canada found herself, moreover, burdened with a privafe 
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debt of two millions sterling, I do not think her divorce from England, 
and her union to the AmeHcan Republic, would set her much at her ease* 

^ Those who cry out for annexation use all the arguments which 
form the stock in trade of revolutionists in all regions — dilapidation 
of the public funds, bad ^conduct of officials, neglect of the misery 
of the pe<mle, necessity for a thorough reform in the administration o/ 
affairs. There are indeed savings to be effected in the budget of 
Canada, and considerable reforms to be accomplished in its legislation, 
which presents a singular mixture of old Frerich customs with portions 
of the code of England ; but in order to effect these objects is it 
absolutely necessary to liave recolirse to the republican authority of 
the United Stated? Can they not be accomplished gradually by 
the will of the people through the votes of its Parliament ? * 

After some discussion of the union of the Provinces, especially 
the offence it had given the French pa^rty by its anticipated effect 
on their power in parliament, M. Marraier warns his friends that 
this is but a secondary danger. 

‘ i n Annexation, on the contrary, I see the rapid and radical anni- 
hilation of all the remains of French nationality. Whatever resist- 
ance the Canadians might offer to the influence of the United States, 
their primitive manners must be absorbed in the flood of mercantile 
habits, their language effaced before another. They ould become 
Americans. They wouhJ drown themselves in the industrial whirlpool 
of America, as the waters of their St. Lawrence amid the waves of 
the ocean. TJieir religion, against which England has never even 
lifted a finger, will be turned into derision, harassed, assailed by all 
those inventors of new doctrines, by all those passionate declaimers 
who thunder against papal idolatry in the American meetings — by all 
those sects which, under uncountable names swarm and multiply in 
the States. 3ut the Catholic religion is in Canada the keys^tone of 
nationality. Without it, adieu to the last vestige which the France of 
other ages has left in thi:» distant country.’ 

Ml*. Johnston arrives at a similar conclusion. The first move- 
ment was mac^p hy the French Romanists of the Lower Province, 
the second by the disgusted Conservatives of Upper Canada. 

‘ But,’ says he, ‘ to neither of these classes would any special good 
flow from a uhion with the States, The Roman Catholic body, 
as a whole, would acquire more power in Congress — and with a view 
to this end the Romdnists in the States may sympathise with and en- 
courage their brethren in Canada to bring about the annexation ; but 
in the Province itself they wou\d certainly dispossess themselves pf the 
position they occupy as the church of Canada East, and they would 
vciy much endanger the large landed possessions by which •they are 
at present enrich^. Then, as to the Conservative minority in tipper 
Canada, they would be driven still further from office. As was the 
case in the States when Jefferson came jpto power, the democratic 
element would increase in strength after the change $ and a*^ party 
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which, under British rule, did uot know how^ t6 yield for a time to 
the overwhelming force of a popular magority cotntitutionally, obtained, 
would be obliged to take up a new political position very considetably 
in advance of its past professions, or be content to surrender all hope 
of materially influencing for the future the affairs of the mw State* 

• Thus, in the Canadas, party animosities and the superior pro* 
gress of the nearest States are the chief in^iemal sources of danger; 
but in the valuable province of New Brunswick — according to 
Professor Johnston-*-the timber, or ‘ lumber/ trade, has been the 
great fountain of evil. At first there was an apparently inexhaust- 
ible resource in its boundless forests. The cutting of the trees, 
the haulage and floating of them down the rivers, gave healthy em- 
ployment to many men ; the raising food for these men called 
agricultural industry into play ; the export of the timber employed 
many vessels and enriched many merchants. But the cutting went 
on most lavishly, even at low prices ; while every year carried the 
scene of the woodmen’s labours further up the main rivers and 
into more remote creeks and tributaries,-— adding, of course, to 
the labour of procuring the logs, and their cost when brought to 
the place of shipping. Despite of the gradual overstocking of 
the home market, the colonists went on, felling trees and building 
saw-mills, till the general embarrassment became sufficiently alarm- 
ing. Just at this juncture, in pursuance of our new policy, the 
Timber Duties Bill of 1846 was passed. This at once brought 
matters to a climax : countless families were ruined, and the cry of 
discontent has never since gone down. 

Out of the immediate evil the Professor anticipates an ultimate 
good for New Brunswick. It was, he says, an acknowledged 
effect of the lumber- trade that, so long as it constituted the lead- 
ing industry of that province, it overshadowed and lowered the 
social rank of every other. The lumberer, fond as the Indian of the 
free air and untrammelled existence of the fore|t, receiving ample 
wages, living on the finest flour, and enjoying long seasons of 
holiday, looked down upon the agyicultural drudge who toiled 
the year long on his few acres with little beyond a comfortable 
maintenance to shepv on the credit side. The yefung and adven- 
turous among the province-bom were temptejl into what was con- 
sidered a higher and more manl^, as well as a more remunerative 
line of life; and many of the hardiest immigrants followed their 
example. A great proportion of the farmers themselves were 
seduced by the occasionally splendid profits of luipbering — as a 
lucky hit in a mining country makes crowds of miners ; and thus 
not only was the rising generation largely demoralised by the 
habits of the woods, but agriculture was neglected, and the 
farmers very generally involved in difficulties. « 
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The result of all this had been an extensive emigration to the 
States, both of farmers and lumberers — many of the former 
leaving their lands to their creditors without even the form of 
a sale. Bad as this is, it may, in Mr. Johnston’s opinion, 
have afforded the Prcrvince its best chance of returning, to a 
healthy, cheerful, energetic, and prosperous condition. All, hv3 
says, that is now required, is that ‘ the farmers mind their own 
business/ 

We can by no means adopt the agricultural Professor’s evident 
coldness as to the timber industry of these regions. It seemed 
right to state full^ the«conclusions he arrived at as respects New 
Brunswick ; but we must suggest to him that that is only a part of 
the question. Even in New Brunswick, it would appear from a late 
petition of the Legislative Council and Assembly of the Province 
to the Jlouse of Lords that, notwithstanding the severe effects of 
the Act of 1846, the timber trade had reformed, and to a con- 
siderable extent recovered itself. The Act, ‘ based on the prin- 
ciples of free trade, placed foreign and colonial wood in the British 
market upon an equality, taking into consideration the difference of 
distance and consequently of freight/ But the British Clovern- 
ment have, in the present„Session of Parliament, proclaimed their 
purpose to caiTy the uar against the Colonial wood-interests much 
further — in short to make such a new reduction in the duties as 
would leave no margin whatever for the difference of distance and 
freight between our American ports and the ports of the Baltic. 
A similar petition, moreover, has been addressed to the House of 
Lords by the Council of the Quebec Board of Trade ; which shows 
that exactly the same alarm has been excited in Canada, Are 
we really determined to complete the alienation of British North 
America ? * 

In consequence, no doubt, of this wide-spread discontent, so closely 
connected, first an<J last, with the influence of the anti-colonialists in 
our Home Government, a bill has lately been presented in Con- 
gress, declaring the expediency of obtaining by peaceable means the 
annexation of our Provinces. A formidable symptom of ‘ pleasant 
relations ! ’ YetJ in the face of it, we cannot quite overlook the ele- 
ments of discord an<J disunion now at work in the Great Republic 
itself. We have all read enough of the rivalry and antagonism 
between the States of the South and North, especially in regard 
to the tariff and slavery questions. Even Mr. Calhoun is said to 
b^ve been of jopihion that the time had arrived when the Confede- 
racy was strong enough to bear dividing into two — and that the* 
interests of the Northern and Southern States were become suffi- 
ciently diverse to require it. Since the j)assing of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, the animosity has been doubled. The spectacle of men, 
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women, and children, who had settled in the Free States as an 
asylum, draggled awa}! from among them by their pursuing owners, 
has greatly excited the New Englapders. We read lately in the 
newspapers of a slave recaptured after five years’ freedom; and 
another case of a female far advanced in pregnancy, whose offspring 
df course would become the property of her captor. Ten years 
ago, Lord Carlisle says, there were people who made it the business 
of their lives to superintend the passage of the runaway slaves 
through the Free State j, and about a thousand negroes yearly thus 
made their way into Canada. Colonel Cunynghame docs not sur- 
prise us by stating that the exertions for the escape of slaves have 
been largely stimulated by the Fugitive Bill ; and that the influx of 
Black immigrants of loose habits into the Provinces was producing 
every day more and more s^ioyance to our magistracy and police. 

It is true that the hearts of both ends of the Union are still very 
proud of belonging to a great country so rapidly growing — far too 
proud to forego this boast without some most serious motive^ yet 
it seems impossible to doubt that flie question of slavery will 
ultimately tear asunder the Confederacy. Such a dissolution, Mr. 
Johnston tells us, was a topic discussed everywhere in the States. 
Clingman and his followers had already ‘brought it up’ in Con- 
gress as a thing to be expected, were California admitted (as she 
has been), and other Free State measures adopted ; and it will 
doubtless occur as soon as the Stjites of this class obtain a decided 
superiority in the Legislature. Of late years their party has 
been greatly increased by the new Free States that have sprung 
up in the West, ^t is alleged that the main impulse to the 
war with Mexico was given by the desire of the Southerns to 
regain their equality, by capturing and erecting into slaveholding 
States the immense territory of Texas — which they have accom- 
plished, It is notorious that the violent opposition to the 
incorporation of California arose from the anaiety of the South 
to exclude from Congress, and of the North ^o admit, the 
deputies of this great Free State.* 5hdeed this question of Slavery 

. or 

* If the leading journal of California expresses the sentiments of the new State, the 
danger from its admission into the Union ia not so iramiiilnt as the Southern States 
suppose ; and the resplendent peroration of the following extract ought, as the writer 
intends, to Soothe them ; — * For the last fifteen years,’ says the Alta California^ 
* in our Nortliern States there has existed a class, many of them of pure minds and 
honest desires, but at the same time men^whose ideas encompassed but a small space, 
who in etery possible manner have warred against the institution ef slavery among 
their Southern brethren. The action at the North necessarily caused a re-action at 
the South ; and during the stormy times that attended the ushering in to our bright 
constellation of a sister star sparkling with golden radiance, fanatics of the Nortli and 
South yere busy hurling their ri^erigeful meteors at us, at the constellation of which 
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or No Slavery lies at the bottom of some of the most vital political 
moves of the day. It is to rivet their superiority, or at least to 
form themselves into a powerful dominion, thaf the Southern States 
steadily, though cautiously, agitate for the occupation of tJuba;^ 
it is to secure the triumpU of the Free system that the North longs 
for the annexation of Canada. It is not a little due to this op-*© 
position of interests that the indolent Dons still hold possession 
of the Queen of the Antilles ; and, after the California debate, 
it is beyond all question that the voice of the South would 
be vehemently raised against any attempt* to annex the British 
Provinces. ^ © 

Although, in theory, the federal compact is a voluntary union 
of sovereign States, which may be dissolved whenever even one 
of them thinks its interest will be promoted by the separa- 
tion ; yet, when an emergency arrives, fhe majority, if large, may 
be expected to resist such a separjition by force of arms. Such, 
at least, is the common impulse of mankind in like circumstances ; 
and sJbeh in fact was the avowed expectation of many even in the 
Northern States whom Mr. Johnston heard speak upon the sub- 
ject. ‘ It amused me,’ he says, ‘ to hear men in one breath talk 
of annexing Canada and ^Nova Scotia, and threaten vengeance 
against the traitor Stares which should break up the integrity 
of the Union !’ Will there be an armed struggle between the 
North and South ? And if so, may not the exigencies of such 
a contest demand a Dictator instead of a President — nay, gradually 
rear up a royalty in the chosen domain of democracy ? This is 
peculiarly probable with respect to the Southem States, both from 
the naturally aristocratic feelings of the people, and from the 
greater peril *of their position — exposed alike to hostility without 
and treachery within — to the hatred, open or disguised, of White 
and Black. Will there b« that horror of horrors, a servile war ? 
Profiting by the strife of rival States, will the Negroes battle their 
• way to freedom, and establish an African Government amid the 
sons of Japhet? Never, in ojir day, unless aided by the North- 
erns ; and dare the New Englanders fight with such a poisoned 


we were a part, and at th^ glorious snii, our blessed Union, around which we all re- 
volve. But the fair young form with flashing gems’* shining around her brow has 
taken her seat among the starry sisterhood; and her presence, free, untrammeled, and 
unprejudiced^ must have a soothing effect upon the passions of her separated sisters.* 

^ Pera<iventt]re (he grand sable Empire itself is not exempt from danger. ‘ If Hayti 
gets into a collision with the United States,* says an American paper, in «reference 
to a recent ami perhaps still priding disagreement, ‘ it will be a serious matter for 
Faustiri, n$ there are several old scores that will he wiped out at the same time. ’ The 
inhabitant! of a country are not always of immediate value to a conqueror; but the 
slave gentry of the Southern States would And a mint of money in St. Domingo. 
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arrow ? Would it be possible for enlightened and pious advocates 
of the coloured race to abet them in a warfare which, whatever 
the other results, must deepen and indefinitely prolong their bar- 
barism ? 

But serious as are the perils menacfng the Confederacy in 
Eastern America, it has become a matter of grave doubt with 
many irvthe States whether the danger of disunion is not now 
greater on the coasts of the; Pacific. Will California and Oregon 
submit to have their laws made for them so far off as Washington ? 
Will they consent to pay import-duties at these remote spots, not 
merely for the maintenance of a Federal GoVernment, but for 
the protection of manufactures in New England? Tliese and 
other similar questions cannot be long staved off. In a few years, 
when the Anglo-Saxon population on the Pacific shall have in- 
creased, and become somewhat consolidated, a tariff based upon 
principles not very different from those of Free Trade is an almost 
inevitable consequence. Among them Free Trade should ^find 
its surest home ; if they repudiate it, it will indeed go a 
begging on the face of the earth. It is agriculture in old States, 
or infant manufactures in new ones, which ever repel the alluring 
phantasm of so-called Reciprocity ; andHlie encouragement of one 
or both of these interests is felt to be a necessity in every country 
of the globe. California is the only exception. In it neither 
agriculture nor manufacture, nor both combined, can claim to be 
the staple concern. Tlie land there, as everywhere else, is a 
raw material ; but it is gold, not grain, that they manufacture 
out of it. So circumstanced — separated from the other States bv 
interest not less than by distance and the barriers ^of nature — 
growing with the rapidity of the gourd and the strength of the 
oak, California can well stand alone. She will not pay dear for 
leacling-strings, when she can walk in Aie path of empire with 
the stride of a giant. • 

The abrogation of our navigation laws has exposed our mer- 
cantile marine to a competition whicti at present they seem unable 
to make he;id against. Foremost are the A mermans, who have 
beat us hollow in the carrying trade with China, who are running 
us hard on every other line, and who boast tlmt they will speedily 
supplant us generally, and win from Old England the sceptre of 
the seas. ' The excitement on this* point is extreme in all the 
ports of the Union. Mr. Johnston’s book bears witness to it ; 
the Airfferican papers are full of it ; and the interest in the struggle 
between the two great rivals is as strong, and the lo Pa?ans for 
the coming triumph as loud, at San Francisco as at New York. 
Let ns gather the spirit of the Californian press on this sub- 
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ject The writer of an article entitled ‘ San Francisco^s Future’ 
says ; — 

‘ What city can ever arise on the western coast of North America to 
rival her? Certainly none now having even a nucleus of population 
anfl business. There is nol a point from Puget’s Sound to Cape St. 
Lucas — we might say to Panama— which possesses the possibility of 
ever becoming a rival. , . • Realejo and Panama can neither be 
made rivals to us by all the railroads or all the ship-canals that 
have ever entered the imagination of the most speculative, because 
of. their tropical and unhealthy position. What results? Why, that 
San Francisco must bethe^reat entrepot of the immense ocean, whither 
most of its countless keels will tend. The time is coming, too, when it 
will become the greatest whaling port in the world. With all the fine 
ports and great cities of Asia it is to have intercourse, and none other 
can interfere. Men cannot make seaport®. Heaven has done this for 
us ; and our beautiful bay cannot, by all the combinations of earth, be 
despoiled of her position and destiny. We have the population. The 
Ame^canized Saxon blood will do it.’ 

t 

Here is part of an editorial julnlate on the sailing of four huge 
steamers from San Francisco on the 15th of March last: — 

^ Four ocean-steamers, laden with passengers and treasure ! Three 
years ago, and no steamer had ever pufli’ed her way up or down our 
coast, or on our rivers ; and now we may almost challenge any of the 
Atlantic cities to exhibit such a spectacle as we shall witness here to- 
morrow. If we progress in steam navigation during the year to come as 
we have for the year past, we shall have lines of steamers established from 
San Francisco to the islands of the Pacific, to China, to our whole 
northern and southern coasts direct, ami perhaps to Liverpool.’ 

Now for their views on ‘ Commercial Supremacy — 

‘ In every sea where England had for nearly two hundred years 
been supreme, she now finds a hardy, bold, and shrewd competitor in 
the Yankee, who lA'ings his own commodities in his own ships, and 
offers them at a Successful price by the side of hers. The commerce 
of India aggrandised in turn tke Venetians, the Portuguese, and the 
Dutch. England took it from them; and will soon be ready to 
hand it over to us. For here, on the Pacific coast, the Waterloo of 
Trade is to be fought^ We must beat our great competitor with our 
home products, and coin with thdse she produces herself. If she 
chooses to break down our own piarkets with too great a supply of her 
manufactured goods, we will use them to undersell her on her own 
choice preserves in Mexico and South America. We cannot escape 
our destiny we would. It will be a struggle of intense interest ; 
brtt pf the result there can be no question. The Yankee, with his clipper 
ships— his steamers — his enterprise, his skill, his unceasing activity — 
will defeat bis rival ; and after establishing a successful trade w^th all 
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his neighbours on the coast, he will then see open before him that great 
Oriental trade which has contributed so much to the proud commercial 
supremacy of Britain/ 

The news from California (besides the usual catalogue of de- 
structive fires) shows that the country is still in a most disorderly 
l^tate. The executive is too weak for the lawless bands with 
wiiich it has to deal ; and the increase of <«riine is attributed partly 
to the influx of escaped convicts from our Australian colonies. 
That the people are ^forror-struck by the frequency of robberies 
and assassinations is evidenced by the fact that Lynch-law has 
been established in several districts. Aafiong*the victims of this 
summary jurisprudence the case of an Englishman has excited a 
newspaper controversy — it being alleged by some (probably 
private friends, however) ^that he would not have been so treated 
but for the prejudice against him as a native of the Old Country. 
Tlie mines continue very productive ; but the operations are im- 
peded by the Indian tribes, who have of late taken every oppor- 
tunity to massacre detached parties.* Several bodies of the State 
troops and of volunteers had moved upon the scene of these violences. 
Conferences had been opened with the Indians ; but attacks 
were still occurring, and we expect that the next mails will bring 
bloody tidings from the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. If the 
Californian volunteers once get into warfare, the Indians will 
meet with no mercy ; there will be razzias as complete as any 
made by the ‘ moving columns ’ of Bugeaud or Changamier. 
The hunters of the Far West, and indeed the whole frontier-men 
of the States, care as little for the life of a Redskin as for that of 
a bulFalo. And to all appearance the time is not far distant when 
the aborigines of America will have vanished, like a heaven- 
doomed race, from the face of the earth. What a theme for re- 
flection is this annihilation of races !— an annihilation to which 
the archaeology of almost every land bears witness. Over the 
corpses of his predecessors the Anglo-Saxon is i!t)W striding for- 
ward ; and the death-bell is ringing for the old denizens of the 
Australian and American worlds. 

Not even excepting the wild, demoralising fife of the gold* 
seeker, the greatest social evil at^ present afflioting the Californians 
is the scarcity of females. Those persons are wrong who see in 
the relation of the sexes in the United States only an imitation of 
French gallantry. It is the natural result of this scarcity. For 
two Insindred years a tide of emigration, chiefly male, has been 
flowing from Europe to America ; and in the three years 1847, 
1848, 1849, an excess of no less than 142,000 men thus en- 
tered the States, bringing in as many extra competitors for the 
hands of the native-born women. As these emigrants sprcJtid 
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themselves over the land, the unmarried females among them 
are picked up before they have proceeded far from the sea-board ; 
and thus the scarcity increases the farther westward we go ; and 
the value at which they are estimated by the men and by them- 
selves rises, till, in the Far West, they attain a famine price — and 
there we have the paradise of women. The same cause hafe 
operated in the opposite way among ourselves. The thousands 
of our native youth who emigrate, never to return, leave behind a 
superfluity of the other sex. And thus, a| in the time of Medea, 
if a woman has not wherewithal to buy a husband— beauty, fortune, 
connexions — she iftust wear out her unsought affections in an un- 
valued and perhaps laborious life, Utrum horum 9 * 

Not to mention weightier matters deeply influencing national 
morals — if the American ladies turn up their noses at the general 
submissiveness {servility they call it) of their sisters of England, 
wc think it would not be difticult to point out frailties, perhaps 
less amiable, among themselves. Their freedom from parental 
restraint borders too closely 'on rebellion; and their greater self- 
reliance and absence of reserve exposes them, especially in large 
cities, to dangers from which our women arc comparatively 
exempt. Moreover ‘ spoilt beauties,’ or non-beauties, are more 
common, in proportion to the female population, than with us ; 
and sought after, courted, and indulged as they are, this is not to 
be wondered at. But it is of material importance in the choice 
of a wife. Not merely do the rude but simple-hearted trappers 
of the Far West prefer a Taos girl, or other of Spanish stock, to 
the delicate and over-nice fair ones of the States, but, as Mr. John- 
ston reports, the very Yankees in the St. Lawrence districts hold 
a somewhat similar opinion. ‘ I’ll go over to Canada for a wife, 
when I marry,’ said a young south-shore farmer to his friend. 
‘ When I come home at bight she’ll have a nice blazing fire on, 
and a clean kitchen, and a comfortable supper for me : but if 1 
marry a New*Yorker, it’ll be, when I come home, John, go 
down to the well for some water ; or, John, go and bring some 
logs to put on the fire, to boil the kettle. No, no ; a Canadian 
woman’s the wife for me.’ 

This greater influence of the ^female sex will not be without 
good fruits for the humbler orders throughout America, if it bar 

*** The decennial census of the population of Glasgow, just published, shows that 
the females exceed the males in that city by more than sixteen thousand. In Edin- 
burgh, tiie excess of females in the Old Town is 7^ per cent. ; in the New there arc 
actuallyj 54 women for every 100 men! lii Limerick the disproportion is still more 
extrao^tnary, there being only 16,000 men to 28,000 women, or nearly two females 
to eMh ihale. We have taken these cases at random ; hut they are important, as 
showing the actual ratio in the two great cities of Scotland, as well as in a pvincipal 
ssl^rt town of Ireland. 
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out one frightful abuse which prevails among the working classes 
in this country. ‘ It has been computed (says Mr. Johnston) that, 
among those whose earnings are from IO 5 . to 15^. weekly, at least 
one-half is spent by the man upon objects (tobacco, spirits, «Scc.) 
in which the other members of the famil}? have no share. Among 
hrtisans earning from 20^. to 30jf. weekly, it is said that at least 
one-third of the amount is in many cases thus selfishly devoted.’ 
American society may consent to many inconveniences, if it can 
save itself from the spread among its skilled labourers of such 
habits as these. 

In the face of this dearth and high estimation of the female sex, 
behold a strange contrast springing up within the Republican 
borders. The Mormons, amidst the Christianity of the Far West, 
are reproducing the polygamism of the East. Nay, worse — far 
worse ; for no man in the world surpasses the Mussulman in the 
jealousy witli which he regards the honour of his women, but 
little of such a feeling is tb be found among the promiscuous hive 
of the Mormonites. Their ‘ exhorters,’ professing the most pious 
adhesion to the doctrines of the Gospel, claim liberties which 
justified Luther in giving to kindred sinners of old their priestly 
name of ‘fathers.’ Yet the sect is fast increasing; and it is 
mortifying to learn that most numerous accessions are daily made 
to it from this country. From Liverpool alone the known Mor- 
mon emigrants have amounted to about 15,000 ; and they have, 
on the whole, been superior to, and better provided than, the other 
classes of emigrants. ‘ Under the name of Latter-Day Saints,’ 
says Mr. Johnston, ‘the delusions of the system are hidden from the 
masses by the emissaries who have been dispatchec\ into various 
countries to recruit their numbers among the ignorant and 
devoutly-inclined lovers of novelty. Who can tell what two 
centuries may do in the way of giving an historical position to this 
rising heresy ?’ • 

Their practices excited uncontrollable disgusf wherever they 
first congregated ; and even ‘ univerlal toleration ’ could not shield 
them from its effects. Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, .wild as they are, 
would have nothing to do with them ; and after various struggles 
and combats, their chief, Joe Simith, and sewne of his profligate 
‘ saints,’ were killed ‘ right off’ by the incensed populace of the 
last-namfid State. The rest then betook themselves ‘ right off ; ’ 
and after traversing the wide prairies, the deserts of the Far West, 
and tlib Rocky Mountains, they finally pitched their tents near 
the Great Salt Lake in Oregon. Here they increase and multiply, 
in the midst of a vast champaign, running north and south for 
hundjrcds of miles, isolated by sandy deserts or the briny lake, 
separated from the elder States by the Rocky Mountains, from 

California 
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California by the Siena Nevada; and here they are building their 
Cities of the Plain. Their position — an entrepot, midway on the 
overland route to California— must of itself ensure importance. 
Already they have a place on the map, and are striving after higher 
honours. They form the nucleus of the new dominion of Utah, 
this year erected^ into an independent territory of the Great Re**- 
public, ‘ and placed by the President under the orders of Governor 
Young, Chief of this Sect.’ — {Canynghame^ p. 134.) This Utah, 
all reporters agree, is likely, in the very n^xt session of Congress, 
to be elevated to the dignity of a sovc^reign State. ‘ So rapidly 
(says Mr. Johnst6n) h«is persecution helped on this offspring of 
ignorance, and tended to give a permanent establishment, and a 
bright future, to a system not simply of pure invention, but of 
blasphemous impiety and folly the mos^ insane.’ The strange sight 
will soon be seen of Mormon deputies at Washington, shaming 
Christendom with their retinue of women. What will the proud 
fair of the Western States say then ? Unless the wild Missourians 
remember their old grudge, arid intercept the polygamous cavalcade 
by their favourite tar-and-feathers, there is no help for it. Each 
State can make what social laws it pleases, and these laws must 
be tolerated throughout the, rest of the Union; so that the Utah 
deputies may parade riieir harem through the streets of W*ashing- 
ton, ‘ none daring to make them afraid and may recover a runa- 
way wife (if they think it worth while), by means of the public 
autiiorities, in the same way as if she were a fugitive slave.* 

To return to our own provinces — Mr. Johnston’s remarks 
upon the present condition of the descendants of the original 
French settlers in Lower Canada and New Brunswick, tliough 
scattered over different parts of his work, arc worth collating 
from their clearness and discrimination. In language, habits, 
feelings, and religion, th6y are little changed since the day when 
Wolf won Quebec — except that, according to all calm wit- 
nesses, time has softened the animosity of the vanquished to 
their conquerors. Inhabiting a pre-eminently healthy country, 
where there is not an ague even among the forests and marshes, 
and possessed of that cheerful insouciance so favourable to the 
vital functions, th^y marry early and multiply rapidly. At 
Kamouraska Mr. Johnston stopped to get a fresh horse and car- 
riage, and on starting (doubtless knowing a Frenchman’s foible), 
expressed to the new cocker his admiration of his pretty young 
wife, and inquired her age. ‘ One-and-twenty.’ ‘ And bow long 
have you been married ? ’ ‘ Six years — and she was a widow 

when I married her.* Fourteen and fifteen is a common age 
for the marriage of females, and eighteeq for males, on the shores 
d£ the St. Lawrence. And the women continue prolific to a com- 
paratively 
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paratively advanced period of life. ‘ My driver/ says Mr. John- 
ston in another place, ‘ was one of fourteen children — was himself 
the father of fourteen, and assured me that from eight to sixteen 
was the usual number of the farmers’ families. He even named 
one or two women who had brought their husbands five-and- 
4wenty, and threatened le vingt^sixieme pour Ijp prHrel [This 
alludes to the allotment of a twenty-six^li part of the produce of 
the land to the priests.] I expressed my surprise at these large 
families. ‘ Oui, Monsieur,’ said he, * vous avez raison. Nous 
sommes terribles pour les enfants.’ The result is, there are added 
to this fertile population four persons fo> eveiy one added to that 
of England. 

Lower Canada presents perplexing diversities ; and among 
these are the various modes of holding land. The country 
is laid out in townships and seignories — the tenure in the for- 
mer being by soccage {i. e., free, by grant or purchase from the 
Ch’own) — in the latter, em fef from the seigneurs. These free 
and feudal settlements intermingle, 'yet differ totally from each 
other in religion, habits, systems of agriculture, style of houses, 
and partially also in their laws — almost everything being 
British in the tomiships and French in the seignories. The 
lands held in feudal tenure were almost all granted before 
our conquest, and amount to about nine million acres ; those 
in soccage extend to about seven million acres, only half of 
which have now been granted off. The remainder of the pro- 
vince is known as the Waste Lands of the Crown — all liable 
U) be granted either in feudal or soccage tenure at the plea- 
sure of the sovereign. The population of the townships is 
still small in proportion to that of the whole province, but is 
rapidly increasing; and, though hitherto with little success, 
every inducement is held out for tile gradual conversion of 
the feudal into the soccage tenure. It is a ^remarkable thing 
to find feudalism still existing, and on a large sca4e, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in tlie liberty-loving regions of the 
New World. England respected it when she conquered Canada ; 
and, after all, it is not even now without its advantages. It is 
favourable to the reclaiming of the countr^^, and makes it easy 
for the poor and the young to establish themselves in life. All 
that a y«ung habitant has to do is^to go to his seigneur and ask 
his permission (which is never refused) to settle on some portion 
of unoccupied land, and thenceforward a small annual rent is all 
that is required of him, and he becomes the legitimate possessor 
of the ground he farms. In Canada feudalism has lost all its re- 
pulsive features. , 

Though seigneurs exist there/ says M. Marmier, ‘ they haVe 

neither 
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neither serfs nor vassals. The seigneur transmits his titles and rights 
to his eldest son. He has a reserved seat in the church ; the priest 
presents him with the holy water, and recommends him and his family 
to the prayers of the faithful, according to the old customs of Fi*ance. 
But his annual rents, remaining at the same rate as in the seven- 
teenth century, are of little .value. He indeed gathers also a fee 
(one-twelfth of the price) upon each sale or exchange of land within his 
seignory ; and this becomes considerable when tlie land is cultivated 
and houses have been erected upon it. These dues, however, the 
seigneurs are reducing, out of respect to the alk*red circumstances of the 
times. Thus the Seminary of St. Sulpice, which is seigneur of the Isle 
of Montreal, and \vhose Original right would now produce a revenue 
quite enormous, lias successively lowered its rate of charge, and is every 
day making new concessions. Nevertheless, as this reduction is not 
compulsory, and as some seigneurs hav^ d^eclined to grant it, much dis- 
satisfaction is arising, and the demagogues are demanding the total 
overthrow of the seignorial edifice. Their olainours have already re- 
sounded more than once within the wajls of Parliament. Certainly 
they«will not succeed, at least jiot soon, in accomplishing their act of 
demolition, for they could not, in common justice, despoil the seigneurs 
of their rights without giving them an indemnity, — and that would be 
no small affair. But it is probable that, in next session, the ^liiiistry 
will bring in a bill for establishing a regular tariff* of dues on the suc- 
cession to property.’ 

Few travellers make any mention of these seigneurs. Several 
of them, We believe, are now the sole representatives of once 
eminent families of French noblesse. The most are understood 
to have no su(di heraldic claims. In a pamphlet published a 
good many years ago, the Right Hon. Sir George Rose, formerly 
our minister, at Washington, gave some curious details as to their 
titles — which seem to have been largel} manufactured out of the 
regimental nicknames of fhe bold dragoons sent out as settlers by 
Louis Quatorze, and accompanied, under his paternal orders, by 
lielpmates collectdd from off the streets of Paris by his lieutenant 
of police. The present titularies — whether real old nobles, or 
only Marquesses de Rouge~Bec^ Barons de L' Isle dL Amq^r^ and so 
forth — seem to be almost invisible. We find in the books l)efore 
us but one distinct notice of them, namely, where M. Marmier 
speaks of ‘ deux ar&tocratiqucs habitations ^ at St. Hyacinthe on 
the Samaska. 

•• t 

‘ This village,’ he says, ‘ is the chief place of a seigneury twenty^ 
three leagues in extent, belonging to an agreeable young ipau who 
has travelled* much in Europe, and brought back with him a liberal 
mind and varied information. I could have believed myself in a 
salon of Paris, from the aspect of the works of art with which he 
lias surroimded himself. But what resembles in nothing oup dear 
country is the prospect which spreads out beneath his windows— ^the 

rustic 
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rustic banks of the Samaska, the immense silent plain, clotted with 
sombre woods cut only on one side by the faint blue heights of 
Belloiil, and spreading away to the north like a shoreless sea. M. de 

S has for neighbour a proprietor wealthy and well informed, at 

whose house I spent a pleasant evening, listening to two children, 
/resh and rosy as two strawberries of tlie woods, who sang, to the ac- 
cojnpaninient of the piano, Canadian melodies and the simple wild songs 
of the forest.’ 

By a Royal ordonqpnce of 1745 houses were forbidden to be 
erected on farms of less extent than one acre and a half in front 
and forty in depth ; but, though Canada liud bden ours long before 
the Revolution, its principles as to division of property have been 
in practice very largely adopted among the French population. 
The right of primogenituje is no longer binding; and in many 
cases, instead of leaving the home-farm to the eldest, the family of 
sons parcel it among themselves. Four sons will divide a posses- 
sion of two arpents in fronts and thirty or forty backwards, into four 
long stripes of half an arpent broad in front, and thirty or forty in 
length. Thus the evils attendant upon the original bad shape of 
the farms become manifold increased ; the morcellernent proceeds, 
in some localities, as rapidly as in so* many districts of France 
and Belgium ; and the poverty of the people advances in propor- 
tion. It is the exact counterpart of the subdivision into long- 
stripes which has led to such woful results among the subtenantry 
in Ireland — a similar Celtic population. 

Such a subdivision, followed by the building of houses along 
the roadside upon each lot, has great effect in adding to the ap- 
parent populoi^sness. Continuous rows of houses, separated by 
one or two intervening fields, accompany you for miles of journey. 
In fact, wherever the country is fully ‘Settled, this is the case 
— unless the traveller happens to turn* up a cross-road, when a 
couple of miles may o('casionally be passed* without meeting 
with a farmer’s house. This peculiar arrangemtftit of the farms 
— adopted at first to concentrate the resources of the young colony, 
and to pr<tvidc against the attacks of the Indians — has been ad- 
hered to, no doubt, from that love of society for which tlie French 
population are remarkable, alike in Canacki, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. But such a system is very adverse to agricul- 
tural improvement. ‘The amount* of labour, both for men and 
horses,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘is much increased by placing the 
centre »f operations and the home of the labourers*and stock at 
the extremity of these stripes ; and the difficulty is greater 
in properly superintending the farm. Separated more widely 
from each other, too, t^ey might possibly gossip less and labour 
more? * 


In 
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In many places the outward resemblance of this people to our 
poorer Irish is very striking. The broken panes in the windows 
are stuffed with old hats, and the clothes of the peasantry often in 
tatters. The smart French character of not a few modern houses, 
whitened over with quicklime, suggests a growing aversion to live 
in the old Celtic filth ; — even these more inviting abodes, how*^ 
ever, are within anything but clean and comfortable — according 
to our notions ; and then, what is Irish enough, the new taste for 
this kind of display too often leads the farmer to spend upon a 
dwelling what he must raise by a mortgage upon his acres — in 
the upshot losing* both house and land, and compelled to begin 
the world anew in a log-house. Though comparatively unedu- 
cated, they are ready-witted ; and in morals, all writers assign 
them a high place. Robbery an(b:viplence arc unknown among 
them — even theft is almost unheard of. They*hre modest and 
simple-hearted ; and owing probably to the practice of early mar- 
riages, the sexual licence, too prevalent in France, is here alto- 
gether absent. They are aft easy, gay, goodnatured race. They 
never seek employment abroad so long as they have a barrel 
of flour in the house ; and when hired they are not to be de- 
pended upon as servants, A trifle will take them away from 
their work — and so many church-holidays interfere with it — for 
they are all zealous Roman Catholics — that British settlers rarely 
retain them unless when no other heli)s arc to be had, or when 
they are willing to bind themselves to regular attendance, despite 
of tlieir Saints’ days. 

These are not men able to cope with the sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
in the great battle of life ; and wherever the two, races are inter- 
mingled the* French go to the wall. At Belledune, for instance, 
the present settlers arc Ayrshire men, though all this coast was 
not long since extensively occupied by the French. These canny 
Scots have their *>vits about them wherever ‘ Johnny Crapaud ’ 
happens to possess good or easily improvable land. His thought- 
lessness and improvidence give them too many opportunities 
of buying him out ; and the hahitans are fast retiriftg into the 
interior. 

‘ With all this,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ the French are the most cheer- 
ful people in this country ; and one cannot mix with them without feel- 
ing that their easy contentment may possibly be more productive of 
positive worldly happiness than the restless, discontented, striving, 
burning energy of their neighbours.’ ^ 

Mr. Johnston, like most other travellers in the United States, 
was struck with the gravity and decorum with which public dis- 
cussions are there usually carried on, and the complete apparent self- 
](lossession of the speakers. Our insular nervousness is a* thing 

unknown 
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unknown to the American republican. Acknowledging no 
higher rank than his own, and naturally thinking his own opinion 
the right one, he expresses his sentiments with a confident frank- 
ness, which among us is only the result of long training. Partly 
also, says Mr. Johnston, it is to be attributed to the undisciplined 
and uncontrolled way in which childfen arc brought up ; and he 
gives the following little anecdote in illustration 

‘ A friend of mine had a boy of twelve or thirteen years employed 
in his office to run messages. This boy several times brought me notes, 
and wliile waiting for an answer, he would walk fjrst to one table and 
examine the books and papers, then to anoth& and do the same ; and, 
fitially, to the mirror and arrange his hair in the coolest manner ima- 
ginable. I w as amused with this for one or tw^o visits. At last I said 
to him that in my country ^e <lid not approve of little errand-boys 
taking such liberttes and showing so much conceit when they came into 
a gentleman’s rooms ; and I requested that when he came in future he 
would sit down quietly till I wrote an answer. The boy was amazed, 
but was very respectful ever after. His master told me nothing had 
ever mortified him so much, and at tlie same time done him so much 
good ; but, when I asked why he had never set the boy right himself, 
he gave me no reply. On telling the matter to an American lady of 
iny acquaintance, however, she asked me ‘immediately — “ Were you 
not afraid to speak to the boy in that way? That boy may be Pre- 
sident of the United States yet.” “ And what then ? ” ‘^Why, he 
might do you a great deal of harm.” It was now my turn to look 
amazed. It is not a persuasion that it is best for tlie boy wliich re- 
strains reproof, but a fear that it may be w^orse for the reprover. This 
fear of one another, I was assured by various persons, amounts often 

to a species of tyranny throughout this Union.’ 

*' • 

This mode of training the young is one of the most im- 
portant of the social and domestic trails by which the United 
States are distinguished from our own homes, and from most, if 
not all, of our colonics. What would even the Vincicnt republics 
of Greece and Rome have thought of such a ‘ running wild ’ of 
cliildren ? ^ How would Cato or Cicero have stood aghast at the 
following anecdote, narrated to Mr. JohniSton by friend ? — 

‘ A settler of many years at Dajhousie, a shoemaker by trade, had 
saved 600/. in money, and liad five or six boys growing up, when he 
took it 1 X 9 his head to go off to W'iscoJisin. Six months after his 
departure, a small vessel from Quebec entered the harbour of Dal- 
housie, land, when evening came on, a depressed-looking man in 
shabby clothing landed and w alked up to my house. I was surprised 
to recognise my old neighbour the shoemaker. ‘‘ You are surprised,” 
he said ; “ but though I was a fool to go away, 1 have had courage 
enough to come back. When I had got to Wisconsin, my boys-^ 
who had been good boys here — began to neglect their work and dis- 
regard 
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regard me. I durst not correct them, sir, or I should have been 
mobbed. They soon learned tliis, and my authority was gone. My 
heart was sore — my money was melting away — iny children were a 
sorrow instead of a comfort to me, and talked of starting for them- 
selves. 1 sold off and can^je down to Canada. “ Now, my boys,^^ says 
I, have got you under thg British flag again, and we^l have no^^^ 
more rebellion.” So I kept my boys in hand — but we didn’t get on 
as we used to do — and aft last 1 determined to come back to Dal- 
housle. What’s the world to me, sir, if my boys are to be a vexation 
tome? But I haven’t a penny of money ;^and our clothing is so 
scanty that I am ashamed to bring them all ashore in daylight.’ 

The Independence of* behaviour produced by the doctrine of 
perfect individual equality shows itself sometimes in very amusing 
ways : — 

‘ J was told at Boston,’ says Mr. Jolinjl^on, ‘ of a gentleman in the 
neiglibourhood, who, having engaged a farm-servant, found him very 
satisfactory in all respects, except that he invariably came into the 
hous§, and even into his master’s room, with his hat oh. “ John,” he said 
to him one day, ‘‘ yon always keep your hat on when you come into 
the house.” ‘‘Well, sir, haven’t 1 a right to?” “ Yes, I suppose 
you have.” “ Well, if I have a right to, why shouldn’t I?” This 
was a poser. After a nnjmont’s reflection he shrewdly asked, “ Now, 
John, what'll you take — how much more w^ages will you ask — to take 
your hat off when you come in ? ” “ Well, that requires consideration, 
I guess.” “ Take the thing into consideration then, and tell me to- 
morrow morning.” The morrow conies. “ Well, John, have you con- 
sidered ? ” “ Well, sir, I guess it’.s worth a dollar a month.” “ It s settled 
then, John, you shall have another dollar a month and the gentle- 
man retained a good servant, while John’s hat was always in his hand 
when he ent<^red the house in future. So works democracy. The 
Kentucky people cast in the feeJh of the Bostonians that they worship 
the almighty dollar. At all events, even in a democracy, the stiffest 
has his price, and wealth tJannot be deprived of a certain amount of 
influence.’ , 

‘ Travelling ftiuch in the stage-coaches,’ says Lord Carlisle, ‘ I 
found it amusing to sit by^the different coachmen, who were 
generally youth^ from the Eastern States, pushing their way 
in life, and full of fresh and racy talk. One of them, who pro- 
bably came from New York — wj:iere they do not like to use the 
word master in speaking of their employers, but prefer an old 
Dutch name, boss — said to iile, “ I suppose the Queen is your 
boss now ? ” ’ 

This Lecture is a model of wliat a discourse on such a subject, 
delivered to a popular assembly, should be. It is a series of pic- 
tures — or clear and compendious, of the leading men 

and leading places in America, and evinces at once delicacy of 
observation and the gentlest and kindest heart. From a production 

so 
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so widely circulated we must borrow but sparingly* Here is a 
masterly sketch from the rail, 

‘ From Albany to Utica the railroad follows the stream of the 
Mohawk, which recalls the name of the early Indian dwellers in that 
bright valley, still retaining its swelling outliee of wood-covered hills, 
btit gay with prosperous villages and busy cultivation. I was perhaps 
still more struck the next evening, though it was a more level country, 
where the railway passes in the midst of the uncleared or clearing 
forest, and suddenly bursts out of a pine glade or cedar swamp into 
the heart of some town,<»probably four, three, or two years old, with 
tall white houses, well-lighted shops, billiard -1*00108, &c. ; and 
emerging, as we did, from the dark shadows uito the full moonlight, 
the wooden spires, domes, and porticos of the infant cities looked every 
bit as if they had been hewn out of the marble quarries of Carrara. I 
am aware that it is not the recoived opinion — ^but there is something 
both in the outward aspect of this region and the ueneral state of 
society accompanying it whicli to me seemed eminently poetical. 
What can be more striking or, stirring, despite the occasional rudeness 
of the forms, than all this enterprise, energy, and life, welling up in 
the desert ? At the t( 5 wns of Syracuse, of Auburn, and of Rochester, 
I experienced the sort of feeling whicli takes away one\s breath ; the 
process seemed actually going on before one’s eyes, and one hardly 
knows whether to think it as grand as the Iliad, or as quaint as a har- 
lequin farce.’ 

Take this a specimen of the town-pictures. 

‘ I took up my winter quarters at New York. I thought tJiis, the 
commercial and fashionable, though not the fiolitical capital of the 
Union, a very brilliant city. To give the best idea of it, I should 
describe it as something of a fusion between J.fiverpooi and Paris — 
crowded quays, long perspectives of vessels and masts, busjtli ug streets, 
gay shops, tall white houses, and a clear brilliant sky overhead. There 
is an absence of solidity in the general appearance, but in some of the 
new buildings they are successfully availing*themselves of their ample 
resources in white marble and granite. At the poijit of the Battery, 
where the long thoroughfare of Broaihvay, extend»#ig some miles, 
puslies its green fringe into the wide l^arbour of New York, with its 
glancing waters and graceful shipping, and the limber, long raking 
masts, which look so different from our own, and the soft swelling 
outline of the receding shores ; it has a special character and beauty 
of its own. I spent about a montii here very pleasantly ; the society 
appeared to me, on the whole, to have a less solid and really refined 
character tiian that of Boston, but tlierS is more of animation, gaiety, 
and sparkle in the daily life. In point of hospitality, neither could 
outdo th^ other.’ • 

The rapid growth of New York and other cities of America is 
a leading topic with all travellers ; and we are in the habit of 
hearing so much of this,* that we are apt to forget what is doing 
nearer us. Our Transatlantic cousins, justly proud and delighted 

with 
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with their progress, and above troubling themselves with investi- 
gating the causes of it, make each other believe that they sta^d 
alone as an innately energetic people* Moreover, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our emigrants know little or nothing of 
their native kingdom bej'ond the locality in which they have been 
brought up, and generally n6thing more than the outside appear^ 
ance of that ; so that when they cross the Atlantic everything is as 
new and wonderful to them as London or Birmingham would 
be if they had been taken to these cities ^instead, and they very 
soon gratify all they talk to by agreeing that what they have not 
seen does not exist*, and'‘ that there is nothing equal to this in the 
Old Country.’ To such persons it is of no consequence that fifty 
physiologists assert that the Anglo-Saxon race degenerates in 
America, and that it cannot be kept' up beyond its natural region 
without constant accessions of new blood. They point to New 
York as a fact worth a dozen theories. But the growth of this 
cityjproves nothing on the general subject — it is a testimony 
to the energy of its actual ' inhabitants, but iHothing more. As 
the Atlantic port of an interior country of great extent and vast 
promise, New York has certainly attracted many native-born 
Americans to settle within its bounds for the purposes of traffic ; 
but it is from this side of the Atlantic that its main increase has 
been drawn. Every manufacturing district in Euro])e, and every 
large commercial port, has sent its agencies and branch establish- 
ments with similar trading objects ; so that, during these sixty years. 
New York may be said to have been built up by Europe rather 
than by the exertions of America herself. 

The progress in population of Glasgow and New York, says 
Mr. Johnston, is represented .by the following decennial returns : — 

1800 - 1 . 1820 - 1 . 1830 - 1 . 1810 - 1 . 1845 . 1850 . 

Glasgow, 77,000 147, 0^43 202,426 282,134 — 307,800 

Probably 

New York, 60,489* 123,706 203,007 312,710 371,102 400,000 

‘These nnmb'ers show that, without any of the advantages of an 
enormous transit- trade, GlasgolV has in a remarkable degree kept pace 
with New York., During the first thirty years of the century, New 
York barely gained upon it the original difference of 17,000 souls. 
During the last twenty, its comparative progress has been more 
rapid. But then two-jijths of the New York population are foreigners 
horn^ and they and their famines make up more than half the inha* 
bitemts. Both cities, it is true, have been almost equally indebted to 
iihmigratioD, but — except the low Irish who have been dr^ted into 
both cities, and who are an incubus rather than an aid, and far from 
being an element of progress — Glasgow is peopled wholly by native- 
born Scotch. This city, therefore, may be regarded as a true testimony 
to the enterprise and perseverance of the people who inhabit the western 
Lowlands of Scotland. It is far more wonderful, as the result of half 

a century 
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a century of exclusively home exertion, than the rapid rise of New 
Yofk is, or than that of any other American city in whicJi 1 have 
been. 

‘ The inland city of Birmingham with its suburbs is not less an 
illustration of native energy. Since the beginning of the century its 
progre>s has been as foljiows : — • 

IHOl. 1811. 1P2I. U31. 1841. 1851. 

' 73,670 85,755 100,722 146,986 ’ 220,000 300,000 

It does not equal either Clla^sgow or New York in size~but its growth, 
in the centre of an inland district, through the instrumentality of 
native-born talent working upon native mineral productions, leaves 
no doubt as to the physiological question of I fie inherent energy of the 
home-born who inhabit it.’ 

The value of immigrants to America may be judged of by the 
fact that, assuming each t© bring with him only 10/., this, for 
tlic 200,000 who yearly land at New York alone, makes an annual 
additloa of two millions sterling to tlic money cajiital of tlie 
country, l^licn a single year’s labour of tlicse 200,000 in fvgri- 
cultural operations tipon new land, must add at least 5/. a-head, 
or anotlic'r million to the capital of tlio new States ; while tlie in- 
creased consuirij)ti<)n of importcjd articles, by the add'ed popula- 
tion, augments tlic federal revenue^ wliiCh is — and in spite of our 
prc'aeliing and jiraetiee will continue to be — derived from the 
duties hwied upon imports. 

It is Kurope, therefore, that is the main-spring of the wondrous 
growth of the United States — European capital, European hands, 
and h]nropean energy. The revolts, revolutions, and proscriptions 
of the Continent, and the bitter discontents and overllowing popula- 
tion of these oiir islands, are the life and aggrandizcAment of the 
Great Rcqmblie. New emigrants are not mere additions to its 
stock of labour and capital ; they eonsisj of, or at least compre- 
hend, those daring and resolute, if not always prudent spirits, 
wbo are driven from disturbed, or who volunftirily leave more 
pc^aeeful countries. Thus, a stream of select men is constantly 
flowing from Europe, by whose audacious activity the lilliiig up 
of the vast western continent is hurried forward, .its material re- 
sources developed, and, by the sacrifice of many foreign lives, 
the first difficulties of settling it cwercorue. ‘ M all the native-bohi 
Americans,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ not bturig the sons or grandsons 
of Europeans, were to sit down and fold their hands and go to 
sleep, the progress of the country would scarcely be a whit less 
rapid, so long as peace between America and Europe is main- 
tained.’ But disturb by the signals of war the now undreaded 
navigation of the Atlantic, and this stream of brave liearts is 
arrested. Thenceforward the population, like that of Europeap 
States, will augment by a natural increase of tamer men only. 
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The superfluous mind of other countries, the greater force of 
character which is produced by the breaking up of home associa- 
tions, and by the excitement of a new world, as well as the in- 
fluence of its example on the minds and character of the native- 
born, will all be lost. The great breadth of unsettled land would 
then, like the forests and plains of Russia and Poland, rathcfr 
indicate what the coun^.ry might become, than what, within, any 
assignable time, it is likely to be. 

Another set of facts is properly dwelt upon by the same writer. 
Of all quarters of the Union, the New England States, it is well 
known^ receive the gieatest influx of British settlers, and in 
character and habits approach most closely to the old country ; 
and it is precisely by these restless New Englanders that the 
political, religious, and educational institutions of the great northern 
and western States are mainly influenced. 

‘ The emigrants who go out from Europe — the raw brickg for tlie 
newjState buildings — are generally poor,® and for the most part indif- 
ferently educated. Being strangers to the institutions of the country, 
and to their mode of working, and, above all, being occupied in 
establishing themselves, the rural settlers have little leisure or incli- 
nation to meddle with the direct regulation of public afiairs for some 
years after they have firs? begun to hew their farms out of the solitary 
\vilderness. The New Englanders come in to do this. The west is 
an outlet for their superfluous lawyers, their doctors, their ministers 
of various persuasions, iheir newspaper editors, their bankers, their 
merchants, and their pedlars. All the professions and influential 
positions are filled up by tfieni. They are the movers in all the 
public measures that are taken in the organization of State govern- 
ments, and the establishment of county institutions ; and they occupy 
most of the legislative, executive, and other official situations, by 
means of which the State affairs are at first carried on. Thus the west 
presents an inviting field "to the ambitious spirits of the east; and 
through their means the genius and institutions of the New England 
States are transp^rited and diffused, and determine, in a great measure, 
those of the more westerly portions of the union.’ 

This paragraph helps^ to explain the phenomenon which of all 
others most astonishes the stranger — viz. the ‘power of absorption ’ 
of the American character. Suppose a skilful chemist throwing 
five or six different ingredients into his crucible, and mingling 
and crushing them until he* extracts one homogeneouc essence, 
and we have an apt image of the moral and intellectual chemistry 
which is continually acting upon the population of the « States. 
Its founders came from England, but ever since it has been re- 
ceiving recruits from almost every country of Europe. Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, the i^iountains of Switzerland, 
wd the shores of the Baltic, nay, even distant and isolated ^Russia 
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herself — all have sent out representatives as to a congiess of the 
nations. At first this agglomeration proceeded slowly and by 
small detachments, but now it annually consists of whole armies of 
artisans and tillers of the ground, and of thousands upon thousands 

of families. * 

• ^ • 

' All these foreigners,’ says M. Marmier, ‘ carry out with them 

their particular predilections and prejudices. * At first the character of 
the American does not charm them — they are disagreeably surprised 
by his liabits. They r»isoJve to keep aloof from him, to live apart 
with their own countrymen, to preserve upon that distant continent the 
manners of their native land — and in their mother tbngue they energeti- 
cally protest that they never will become Americans. Vain is the 
project! useless the protestation ! The American atmosphere envelopes 
them, and by its constant actiou weakens their recollections, dissolves 
their prejudices, decomposes their primitive elements. Little by little, 
by insensible modifications, they change their views and mode of living, 
adopt tke usages and language of the Americans, and end by being 
absorbed in the American nation, as are the streamlets from* the 
valleys in the great rivers that bear them onward to the ocean. How 
many are the honest Germans, who, after cursing the rudeness of 
American manners, and bitterly regretting their good kindly Father- 
land, have come at last to stick their hat, Yankee fashion, on the 
back of their head, to stiffen themselves, like the Yankee, in a coat 
buttoned up to the chin, to disdain all the rules of Plnropean courtesy, 
and to use no other language but the consecrated dialect of business T 

Tfiis blending of the nations, this assimilation to one standard of 
so many different human tribes, bears certainly an unimpeachable 
testimony to the energy of the race which thus superinduces upon 
others its own characteristics. Brief as our limits compel us to 
be, we cannot quit this most remarkable phenomenon of Ameri- 
can society without giving a few sentences of Lord Carlisle’s, 
which contribute somewhat more to its ‘elucidation. Amidst all 
their vaunted equality, he says, ‘ there is a more implicit defer- 
ence to custom among the Americans, a more passive submission 
to what is assumed to be the public opinion of the clay or hour, 
than would be paralleled in many aristocratic or even despotic 
communities.’ 

‘ This quiet acquiescence in the prevailing tone, this complete abne- 
gation of individual sentiment, is naturally most perceptible in the 
(lomain ofkpolitics ; but I thought that* it also in no inconsiderable de- 
gree pervaded the social circle, biassed the decisions of the judicial 
bench, ^nd even infected the solemn teachings of the pujpit. To this 
source may probably in some measure be traced the remarkable simi- 
larity in the manners, deportment, conversation, and tone of feeling, 
which has so generally struck travellers. Who that has seen can ever 
forgefr the slow and melaribholy silence of the couples who walk aruj- 
in-arm to the tables of the great hotel, or of the unsocial groups who 
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gather round the greasy meats of^he steam -boat, lap up the five* 
minutes' meal, come like shadows, so depart ? One of their able pub- 
lic men made an observation to .me, which struck me as pungent, and 
perliaps true — that it was probably the country in which there was less 
misery and less happiness ^han in any other of the world.* 

In regard to the physiological conjecture that tlie Anglo-Saxon 
race does, and ever will,* degenerate in the New World, all that we 
can gather from casual remarks in Mr. Johnston’s book is con- 
firmatory of the supposition. Take evrti provinces whffch lie 
nearly in the samp latitude with us, and whose climate, of all 
others, most nearly resembles our own. A European landing in 
Halifax is pleased to see the fresh and blooming complexions of 
the females of all classes, and we may say of almost all ages ; 
he will scarcely believe that in step^pitig from England to Nova 
Scotia he has reached a climate f which bears heavier upon 
young looks and female beauty than our own. On this side 
the Atlantic it is in countries which, like GreJit Britain, Ireland, 
and Holland, are surrounded by an atmosphere rarely arid or 
dry, cither from excessive cold or excessive heat, but wliich, more 
or less loaded with moisture, always softens and expands the skin, 
that health and freshr. 'ss*' of complexion in both sexes is most 
conspicuous and most permanent. A similar phenomenon is more 
or less evident in mountainous districts, from the fogs and rains 
which so frequently visit them ; and it is doubtless to the ana- 
logous climate of Nova Scotia, and other parts of the North 
American coast lying within the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
that the healthy looks of the people are mainly to be ascribed. 
Yet even here it seems to be the fact that, as a general rul(‘. 
British-born settlers succeed better than the natives. And wh\ > 

* I could not help remarking,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘that, in New' 
Brunswick as a whole, the regularly settled inhabitants did not 
appear to work^so hard as the same classes do at home.’ ‘ No 
doubt,’ he says when in another place, ‘ there must be some truth 
in the statement’ (which he met with everywhere) ‘ that the srms 
and grandsons of Britisfi settlers do not display the same energy 
as their emigrant fathers.’ ‘ Here, too,’ he adds in a third district, 

‘ the praise of superior industry and perseverance was awarded to 
the emigrant. This opinion from the mouths of natives is cer- 
tainly very provoking, since I can sincerely say, after a very long- 
tour in the province, that, in my opinion, a finfer looking body of 
yeomanry is hot to be seen in any part of the world. T^ie first 
provincjal-born generation shoots up tall and handsome men and 
woio€?Ui pleasant to look upon. It may be that the more slender 
fiprm is inclined less to steady labour, ahd that with the bodily 
figure the habits and tempers of the descendants of industrious 
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settlers change also. But where men are subjected to so many 
new influences as they are idPthis new country, it is very difii- 
cult to specify or distinguish how much of any observed change 
of iiabits is due to each.’ 

When speaking of the ‘ gloomy unsqciableness ’ of the tables 
^tliote in the States, Mr. Johnston has some observations which 
may be considered in connexion with the foregoing — 

‘ Wliether this silence at table and rapidity of meals be a cause of 
in(lig<|stioii, or a consequence of disease arising from other causes, it 
is certain that diseases of the digestive organs, and deaths from such 
iliseases, are much more frequent in the United, States than they are 
in Great Britain. This is very strikingly shown by the following 
numbers, which represent the average oa'ses of disease ami death from 
disease of the digestive organs in every thousand inhabitants in the 
two countries : — • • 

Diseases. Deatlis. 

United States .... 52fi 14 

Great Hiituin . . . . U5 

More than one-lialf the population appear to be affected b^ such 
discuses in the United Stales, and less than one-tenth in Great Britain ; 
and while fourteen out of every thousand die of such disease in North 
America, only one in two thousand actually dies of it in onr island. 

‘ Tf half the population be subject to a disease which, more than 
almost any other, ititerferes wdth bodily comfort and equability of 
teiuperanient — which creates a restlessness and nervous irritability that 
is scarc(dy to be laid asleep — it must have a most powerful influence 
upon the habits and general character of the whole people. The pre- 
vailing nervous tenqKTament of the New Englanders is ascribed by 
some of my friends, in the country itself, to the peculiarly dry and 
searching qualities of the climate. If this temperament lead to choice 
of food and habits of eating which bririg on indigestioiv, this latter dis- 
ease will again react upon the temperament, and thus a confounding 
of cause and effect will take place, which makes it very difficult to 
decide which is the first or chief agenf in producing the observed 
rcMilt. I am very much inclined, however, to the, opinion, that a great 
number of those who emigrate are already more«er less affected by 
the disease in question before Iheytforsake their homes. Privation, 
hard labour, anxiety of mind, too clo'-e ponfineinent during opening 
manhood, and other causes, produce stomach diseases and nervous 
restles^nos, which make men move to more hopeful regions, or 
winch, being transmitted to children, impel tifem to new homes. The 
anxieties which attend the change of life in the new country continue , 
and prolong the excitement; so that, independent of all special climatic 
action, some generations of tolerable comfort might elapse before the 
family restlessness would be soothed down. But iff besides, in the 
nature of the climate and the general example of the people there be 
causes of new excitement, we may expect the disease to be indefinitely 
continued, and the temperament to become characteristic of the people, 
and a national distinction.’ » 

Agriculture, 
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Agriculture, according to the Durham Professor — who should 
here be on his strangest ground — iifes jet in its infancy in America. 
The system cH)nsists in exhausting the natural soil by a scourg- 
ing succession of grain crops; then deserting the farm, and 
going on to fresh territojies, which are exhausted and deserted in 
turn. In short, land is so cheap that it is more profitable to buy 
new fields than to manure old; so that nothing like proper 
restorative culture is practised. Accordingly, says he, the great 
wheat region is ever retiring farther and farther to the west ^while 
some Atlantic districts, including the whote State of New^^ork, 
have become comparatively used up, and only suffice to support 
their own population. Hence Mr. Johnston infers that there 
is no probability of the price of British produce being per- 
manently depressed by the free importation of American wheat 
and flour. ‘ My persuasion is, that yeaf by year our Transatlantic 
cousins will become less and less able — except in extraordinary 
seasons — to send large supplies of wheat to our island ports ; and 
that, their freshness shall have been rubbed off their new lands^ 
they will be unable, with their present knowledge and methods^ to 
send wheat to the BritisVi market so cheap as the more skilful 
farmers of Great Britain and Ireland.’ A declaration so fenced 
with hritoMt clauses we 'lave rarely encountered. What, in truth, 
does this proposition amount to? It is undeniable that America 
sends large supplies of wheat to our markets at present ; and the 
Professor states his opinion, firstly, that it will continue to do 
so until tlie virgin freshness shall have been rubbed ofl* its new 
lands, but no longer. Now, when is this likely to be? Not this 
century, anyhow — and if the Yankees manage to retain their 
whole territoBj even to the year 1900 , they wdll certainly ‘ go 
a-head slick ’ in the interval. Secondly (not to mention the fur- 
ther exception of ‘ extraordinary seasons’), the Professor admits 
that these large supplies of grain, even at that very remote and 
indefinite period, jvill only cease if the American farmers adhere 
to their present methods — in qther words, if, when everything 
else in America is ‘ goin^ a-head,’ agriculture should stand still 
for half a century** -an impossible supposition. Lastly, how could 
the present mode of farming be adhered to after the new lands 
are exhausted^ when this system (depending, as it does, on the 
cheapness of land, and the desertion of old farms for new^^ cannot 
go on for one moment after the new lands are occupied f 

Let us see how the matter actually stands. Accepting cor- 
rect the averment that the State of New Y"ork is not at present 
an exporting one, it is always to be remembered that this by no 
mes^is applies to the Atlantic States generally — as it appears 
froip one of the Professor’s own footnotes that Pennsylvania fend 
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Virginia are among the greatest wheat-exporting districts of the 
Union. Moreover, as long as New York State supports itself in 
grain (and our author, as we shall by and by see, holds that it is 
now at its lowest point of production), the whole surplus of the 
interior States is exportable without any^ deduction. What that 
surplus is, and how rapidly it is increasing, may be seen from 
Mr. Johnston’s statement, that in 1838 wheaten Hour was shipped 
at Buffalo for the West, but that in 1847 no less than four 
hundred thousand tons of wheat and flour reached the banks of the 
Hudson from, the Weftt. An increase of 400,000 tons in nine 
years is most astounding ; but considering the ^unparalleled influx 
of emigrants from Europe during the last four years (double that 
of any former experience), it cannot be doubted that the surplus 
must be now increasing even still faster. The State of Michigan 
alone, in 1848, produced 4^7^0,000 bushels of wheat, of which two 
millions were exportable ; an extraordinary quantity for so young a 
State, which at that time had only one-seventieth part of its whole 
cultivable area under wheat — the soil of which, as Mr. Johnston 
tells us, is indifferent, and its climate humid, cold, and un- 
favourable to agricultural pursuits. Tlie fact is, the power of 
exporting large quantities of wheat implies neither great natural 
productiveness, nor permanently rich land, in a district which, 
from a state of nature, is beginning to be subjected to arable 
culture. The explanation of it is, that nearly the whole popula- 
tion of such districts is employed in agricultural pursuits, and 
that wlicat is the only grain they produce for which a ready 
market can be found. Let us not be wilfully blind. As long 
as the Eastern States continue simply self-supporting, the sur- 
plus of the interior, of the new lands constantly being re- 
claimed, will year after year pour down the river-high- ways 
to the sea; and long before the adv/incing tide of cultivation 
has reached the barrier of the Rocky Mountains, another tidal 
wave of superior culture will have rolled westwards over the 
Alleghanies. The three gieat cj^ses of the wretched system 
of agriculture hitherto practised in America are — cheapness of 
land, dearness of labour, and want of capital ; aad in the ordinary 
course of things all three will diminish together. The fact that 
7 per cent, can now be had »by merely fending money, while 
farming^ usually yields only 5, ^ill retard for some time any » 
costly improvements in agriculture. But such a state of things 
cannot long continue ; and the extraordinary exertions now every- 
where making, both in our Provinces and in the Stdtes, and which 
Mr. Johnston himself has been so ably helping forward, promise 
soon to restore to vigour the once highly productive soils of 
NoHh-^Eastem America, Mark his own admission, a little i(iur- 
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ther on : — ‘ I would not be so rash as to say that the wheat- 
producinj? })uwers of the region east of Lake Erie, and south 
of the St Lawrence^ will never be much greater than it is 
now ; I believe it may become, and I hope the time may soon 
arrive when more skill and knowledge shall have forced it to 
become, far more productiiie^ as a whole^ than it is now.^ The 
Professor adds the formidable anticipation, that there we ma}' 
by and by ‘ find new Eothians, and Nor folks, and Lincolnshires, 
and a reproduction of the best farmers of all these districts — ^their 
very sons and grandsons, in fact, settlefl on American farms/ 
Our Professor is^ a candid liberal ; without question, if the 
present Free Trade work go on much longer, our farmers, both 
sons and fathers, will be found anywherti, everywhere, but at 
home! If the New York farmers grumble at being supplanted 
by others of tlieir own country, it iif no ways strange that ours 
should grumble at being supplanted by the foreigner ; and if they 
tax Canadian grain 20 per cent., does it nttt seem reasonable 
enough that wc should reciprocate the impost ? Moreover, they 
tax grain-imports merely to keep farming profitable in exhausted 
districts ; the former legislation of (ireat Britain on this subject 
had a far different motive. It matters nothing to the Americans, 
as a nation, whether ♦ ley get their bread-stuffs from one part pf 
the Union or another; but it is of mighty importance to us wdiother 
we raise our supplies at home, or become dependent for our staple 
food upon countries which may any day become our relentless 
foes ; among others the Union itself, and France.^ 

Mr. Johnston’s account of Lowell, the well-known manufactur- 
ing city of Massachusetts, brings us to another branch of the 
great controversy of the day. Tliis town stands on the beautiful 
river Merrimack, from which* it derives the motive power for its 
machinery. It is a clears spacious, busy place, with wide streets, 
abundant shops, comfortable hotels, rows of neat lodging-houst's 
for the employed, and fifty large mills, upon which the whohi 
population depends. Cottonjs, plain and printed, woollen cloths, 
carpets, and the machinery necessary for the spinning and w eaving 
departments, are*the principal manufactures of the town. Its rise 
has been very rapid. In 1828 the population was only 3500 ; 
in 1850 it was estinlated at 25,000. When compared with the 
fine produce of the Glasgow mills, the cotton manufacture is 
almost in its cradle. The cloths are coarse sheetings, shirtings, 
drillings, and printed calicoes, which are made of low-pricedcotton, 
and are heav^ to transport. But in this department they have no 

prophecies are already at a sad discount. Fiance, almost the last 
country, we were assured, from which grain -impurts wgre to l>e expected, now s^uds iw 
at\;aually 509,000 quarters of wheat, and 2,000,000 ewts. of Oour ! 
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competitors ; for the cost of transport upon European goods of 
tliis kind forms so large a percentage of their whole value, as to 
giv<^ the Americ an manufacturers the sole command of their own 
market for these articles, and even of great part of the South 
American market also. Our Professor thus winds up his 
Iremarks : — • 

‘ The deduction which I wish the reader to draw, and which I 
think lie will draw from this comparison, is, that New England is 
employed almost solely in producing coarse and inferior goods, in which 
the quantity of raw iiwteriai is great, and upon which the labour 
expended is comparatively small. The goocj^ whith it is of importance 
to us to produce are those into the price of which labour enters to the 
extent of from 50 to 80 per cent, of the whole cost. Such goods 
Gla>gow chiefly makes, and such goods Lowell does not; and none of 
the American manufacturer» ckn yet make them so as to come into 
successful competition w ith British and German products, even in their 
own protected markets. We have not, therefore, cause for those 
gloojuy apprehensi^hs which alannists delight to hold up constantly 
before our eyes, as if the honest and praiseworthy endeavours ol* our 
Transatlantic brethren were incompatible almo4 with our manufactur- 
ing existence. Let them advance, as we should wish they niight,^ 
Wiiatever we should wish, it is too (^rtainly the fact that not a 
Uttle of our recent legislation has been based upon a very different 
hope and expectation. Wc have been depreciating many other 
interests at home for the sake of pushing the foreign trade in 
cotton manufactures ; and it becomes us to examine whether we 
are likely to achieve so great success in this design as will com- 
pensate the acknowledged misery which it is occasioning. What, 
tlicn, is our chance of maintaining (for extendimj is manifestly 
hopeless) our ground in the American market ? In fSl the rougher 
kinds of cotton goods, as we have seen, we are already totally 
supplanted ; not even Manchester, wMi its coarse fabrics for 
exportation, can enter into rivalry with the j^roduce of Lowell. 
Let us consider, then, whether wc can hope ]»ng to hold our 
supremacy in the^ finer fabru's. ^Hie two great obstacles, we aie 
t()hl, to the States’ successfully competing with us in tliose, are 
‘the high price of labour, and the expensive way in which 
manufacturing is generally conducted.’ A^ to the first — not to 
mention the slow but certain Ifall in wages owing to the vast 
immigration and natural increase of population — it must be recol- 
lected that our mills are driven by steam, those of Lowell by 
water ®power — an economical advantage which canpot easily be 
over-estimated, and which gO(?s far to counterbalance the higlier 
price paid for human labour, if indee<l it does not compensate 
it in full. In regard tp the second obstacle that so cheers our 
Professor — we must content ourselves with the very obvious hint, 
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that with the Americans this manufacture is still very young. 
Two-and-twenty years ago there was not a loom in Lowell; 
and yet what is the state of matters now? Why, there are 
now 320,000 spindles at work, and more than 350,000 yards 
of cotton cloth made daily ! If such has been its progress, is 
it likely now to stand still? Are the Yankees so diffidenft 
of their powers, so slothful in temperament, or so careless of gain, 
as to rest contented with their quickly-won supremacy in the 
coarser fabrics, and leave our finer stuffs in quiet possession of 
their markets ? The only real difficulty in economising a process 
of this kind is to Invent machinery that will produce the same 
results with less attendance or in less time. But in the case of 
Lowell, this difficulty is more imaginary than real. We have 
made such inventions, after great labour and great expense — they 
have only to copy them. The engineers that work for Manchester 
will work for them — we will cast what they need in our foundries, 
and send it out to them ; and should they want^to know still more, 
they have every opportunity for doing so at our Great Exhibition. 

Such are the state and prospects of the cotton manufacture in the 
Northern States. But the South also has begun ; and it is rushing 
ahead even faster than the North, and with advantages peculiar 
to itself. The water-^xiwer, as we have seen, gives Lowell a great 
advantage over the steam-mills of Manchester ; and the high price 
of labour in Massachusetts is the only real obstacle to its compet- 
ing even with our finest fabrics. The South also has its mag- 
nificent streams and abundant water-power, but it has also cheap 
labour. It is the black that there works in the mills — it is slave- 
labour that there comes into competition with the already down- 
crushed workmen of England. In Virginia, Kentucky, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, there are already 
some scores of factories — consuming from 300,000 to 400,000 
bales of cotton a-year ; and the same power which compels the 
negroes to toil gangs under a burning sun will constrain them 
to waste life in hundreds mote of such factories. There is even 
a double motive for thuo employing them — not merely the pros- 
pect of vast gain in this manufacture, but because some of the for- 
mer industries are, all but quite unprofitable. The tobacco- 
grounds were yearly becoming more and more exhausted ; 
thousands of acres were annually abandoned ; and ^he slave- 
lords had been removing their black stock Or plant further and 
further from the coast, for the sake of reaching richer soife. But 
the cotton-manufacture has at once relieved their embarrassment ; 
atid they are now driving it on with all the eagerness of men who 
have just discovered a golden mine. Wjth operatives who ask no 
#ages— whose sole cost is keeping soul and body together— who 
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never dream of strikes^ and who work as obediently and mechani- 
cally as the machines they superintend, the slave-owners of the 
South will soon make their influence felt on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Even our Professor registers ‘ the prediction of many, 
that the manufacturers of the Eastern States will sink before them. 

• Leaving the Eastern States to look after their own dollar, we 
guess it is time for Old England to dnip the beatific vision of 
spinning for all the world. We are receiving a smart rebuft in 
what all our wise men had pronounced the most promising market 
for our cotton goods. Moreover, with these hundreds ol mills 
both in tlio northern and southern Statesk, and new ones yearly 
springing up on tlie banks of their noble rivers, it is plain 
enough that ere long there will be little surplus cotton to sen<l 
to us. This the mill-men of Manchester already perceive, and 
hence the great interest they now take in India, and the Com- 
mission sent out to report on the possibility of growing cotton 
there on a gigantic scale — with a profit. Add to all this the duty 
of from thirty to fifty yer cent, levied on our manufactures byMic 
♦States, and we complete a picture wliiqh merits the serious con- 
sideration of our Ministers — indeed of their masters. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to the general prospects 
of the poor Negroes in the Union. (}ne of the most melancholy 
results of the system of slavery in Virginia, especially since the 
land became exhausted, is the breeding and rearing ol slaves for 
the supply of the Soutli. Doubtless the greater attention which 
proprietors are thus induced to bestow on their stock cannot be 
witliout some good to the physical interests of the blacks ; but it 
is a humbling thing to see ‘ human produce ’ made a branch of 
common rural industry in a Cliristian State ! ‘ Virginia, said 

not long since one of its representatives, ‘ has a slave population 
of near half a million, whose value is chiefly dependent on Southern 
demand: ‘ In plain English,’ retorted Mr. Stevens, a Pennsyl- 
vanian member of Congress — ‘ what does this ine*n ? 1 hat Vir- 

ginia is now fit to be the breeder, ^ot the employer of slaves ; 
that her proud chivalry are compelled to»turn slave-traders for a 
livelihood. Instead ol attempting to renovate the soil, and by 
their own honest labour compelling the earth Jo yield her abund- 
ance — instead of seeking for the*best breeds ot cattle and horses 
to feed 0*1 her hills and valleys, and fertilise the land — the 
sons of the Great State must devote their time to selecting and 
grooming the most lusty sires and the most fruitfyl wenches, 
to supply the slave-barracoons of the South I And so profitable 
is this slave-rearing husbandry, that Mr. Johnston tells us it 
brings in more money ye|irly to Virginia than all its tobacco and 
cotton*doI 
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The increased application of Negro labour to the growth of 
sugar in the Southern States is another circumstance of moment. 

^ In Louisiana/ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ there were of sugar estates, and 
of slaves employed in the cultivation of sugar, in 

WiiU Tlorse'po^ei-. With Steam-power, Estates. Slaves. 

1844-45 .. 3o4 .c 480 .. 76J .. 63,000 «. 

1849-50 .. 671 .. 865 .. 1536 .. 126,000 

The cultivation of sugar, ^ therefore, is rapidly increasing — ^a proof that, 
with the aid of the duty imposed upon foreign sugar in the States, 
these countries can now compete profitably T;ith Cuba and the Brazils. 
Much more, therefore, when the slave-trade to these latter countries 
shall come to be abolished, and the expense of cultivation thereby 
raised, will they be able to strive successfully against them for the 
supply of the whole United States market. And if we consider that 
into this latter market raw sujrar to the value of about nine million 
dollars is now annually imported from Spanish and Brazilian ports, we 
shall be able to form an idea of the very great development of which 
this branch of culture, in the Southern [States, is still susceptible.’ 

If to the cotton culture — hitherto the great slave-multiplier — be 
now added a largely incroased slave-culture of sugar, and to botli 
the employment of negroes in cotton and other factories, it can- 
not bo doubted that a frosb and most potent stimulus w ill b(? given 
to this breeding ana traffic of blac^ks, and a stronger entliusiasm 
nourished for those ‘domestic institutions^ by which slavery is 
established and made legal. ‘ And, if in free I'mgland the factory 
system has been productive of so many evils, physical, moral, and 
social — who shall say to what new forms of oppression and misery 
it may give rise in vast workshops peopled by human beings who 
have no civil rights, and who arc superintended by others whose 
immediate jnofit may be the greatest when their sulferings are 
rendered the most unbearable?’ Can any one doubt that the 
evil must tell upon us also ? 

‘ It can scarcely fail,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ to affect in a marked 
manner the futiire comfort and condition of our liome population. If 
the labour of coloured slaves,*so employed, really prove cheaper than 
tlmt of free whije men,rtien either our manufactures must decline and 
decrease^ or the condition and emoluments of our workmen must he 
gradually reduced tq the level of those of the slave orEitATiVES of the 
American factories, Tiie possibility of such a result is melarjcholy 
and disheartening, at a time when so many are aiixious rather to im- 
prove and elevate than further to depress our labouring people,^ 

We tha»k the Professor for the frank admission of H:his pas- 
sage : — but what right has he to insinuate that there ever was a time 
when it was the wish of the British government, or of any influ- 
ential class of this community, to ‘ depress our labouring people ?’ 
This slang is exceedingly unworthy of such a writer. But to return 

to 
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to his proper topic — we may add, that our African Squadron, and 
other efforts for repressino^ the slave trade, are here worse fhan use- 
less ; for just in proportion as slavery goes down in Brazil and 
Cuba, will the stimulus to slave-breeding be increased in Virginia. 

What is to be done with the American fiegroes? This is, per- 
haps, a question of as groat perplexit;^ to the friends of the blacks 
as to their sternest taskmasters. Besides* the actual slaves, the 
growing body of free coloured people is a source of extreme 
anxiety. At the beginning of the century their number in Vir- 
ginia was only 10,000 ; it is now estimated at six times that 
amount. They are most numerous in Easterd Virginia ; and as 
the whites in that region are diminishing, while the free blacks are 
increasing, it is not unnatural that the former sliould dread the 
influence of the hitter upop the minds of the slaves. Attempts 
ha^'o accordingly been made to repress tliis increase, by dis- 
couraging the eiiiaiKupation of tlte slaves, and forbidding suih 
as are emancipated from ^-emaining in the State without the 
spe<‘ial permission of the county-courts. But the agent most 
relied on has becai the American Colonisation Society — that is, 
the scheme for conveying all free blacks who choose to the 
Liberian settlement in Africa, — a scheme proposed by Presi- 
dent Jefferson at the close of last century, established in 1817, 
aided and countenanced by the legislature of Virginia, and recently 
supported by Messrs, Gilay and Webster. The latter statesman, 
in Marcli, 1850, explicitly said, — ‘ If Virginia and the South see 
fit to adopt any proposition to relieve themselves from the free 
people of colour among them, or such as may bo made free, they 
have my full consent that the Government shall pay them any 
sum adequate to the purpose out of the proceeds o^ the sale of 
the territories ceded to tiie general (government, — and which has 
already produced 80,000,000 dollars.’ In session 1850 tlie legis- 
lature of Virginia passed a bill appropriating 50,000 dollars a-year 
for five years, to remove from that State, under tiie auspices of the 
Colonisation Society, each free persdh of colour who might be will- 
ing to emigrate to Africa ; and imposing on those who remained 
a tax of a dollar a-head, to be added to tlie same fund. And in 
the present Congress (1851) Mr. Clay has pr^iposed the establish- 
ment of a line of Government emigration steamers to the coast of 
Africa tc# promote the egress of free? blacks. 

We are happy in believing that the settlement of Liberia has 
already* had some effect in repressing the slave traffic on the ad- 
joining Coast of Africa, and promoting better industry there than 
that of kidnapping. But, as respects its main avowed purpose, 
this jColonisation Society has not as yet succeeded. The free 
coloured people in the States increase at present at the rate of 

11,000 
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11,000 a-year, while the Society in thirty-three years has trans- 
ported only 7000 in all, many of them slaves manumitted for the 
purpose. Should Mr. Webster, now in office, still adhere to his 
above-quoted sentiments on this matter, and if Mr, Clay succeed 
in his present proposal* something useful may yet be done by 
means of the Society ; though from the almost universal reluct- 
ance of the negroes to emigrate, and other obstacles, it seems des- 
tined never to realise at all the hopes of its founders. 

‘ It cannot be (says Mr. Johnston) that staffesmen really look for any 
relief of the suppos^ evil to this plan of deportation. The proposals 
must rather be made as temporary expedients, and for the purpose of 
political conciliation. So it must have been also with Mr. Clay’s plan 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky, that all born after 
1860 should be free when they reached , the age of twenty-five, and 
that they should then be apprenticed for three years, td raise a sum 
sufficient to transport thena to a colony, to be provided for the purpose. 
Who can foresee what is to be the state of the Union itself, or the 
political position of this constantly increasing body of coloured people, 
in the year 1888, when the first of these freed slaves would be in a 
condition to be expatriated ? 

‘There are now in the Union about 3,300,000 slaves, and 500,000 
free coloured people. If *liese increase at the present ratio of 3 or 
even 2i per cent, per annum, they will amount respectively, in 1890, 
to 1,250,000 of free coloured, and to upwards of 7,000,000 of slaves! 
The new constitutions adopted in Kentucky Imd Illinois forbid the im- 
migration and settlement of free people of colour in these States, and order 
the expulsion of such as are made free. But when numbers multiply 
so greatly, what law, unless it be that another St. Bartholomew shall 
be enacted, will prevent these numbers from spreading over the land V 

Are, then, these poor creatures destined yet to struggle through 
blood and fire to some half-savage monarchy of their own ? or, hu- 
manised by generations of peace, will they emerge gradually, and 
almost unnoticed, into a civilised and Christian community ? An- 
other St. BarthoTomew will not do : — a thought so devilish could 
never creep into the manly American heart ; and if their present 
rate of increase (yjntinue^ as it seems likely to do, ere this century 
has closed the expense of retaining such a population in sub- 
jection will outweig(i any profit, derivable from their compul- 
sory labour. A nation of ten million Africans cannot be held in 
a silken leash : Prussia, under the Great Frederick, hSd hardly 
half that number, and yet she baffled the leagued forces of three 
empires. With the excessive antipathy to every shade oT black 
blood which pervades every part of the Union, it may be long 
befixre a Negro State will be permitted to rear its head. But 
every year is bringing this climax nearer ; and the very c«tre at 
present bestowed upon the breeding of slaves, revolting though 
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it be, may be one of the agencies by which Providence is hasten- 
ing on the final extinction of bondage in the Transatlantic World. 
A New St. Domingo, indeed, would never be tolerated in the 
midst of Anglo-Saxon light and energy; but the Negroes of 
the States are already a very different racA of men from those who 
Sixty years ago made a hell of tluft noble island. Those were 
fresh from the African wilds, burning with all the fierce lusts of 
savage existence, and wrathful under the new thraldom of their white 
masters. Tlie others l^ve long been encircled by many civilising 
influences ; their original hatred to their masters has long passed 
away ; the pleasing symptom of hundreds redeeming their free- 
dom is witnessed every year ; not a few of these freedmen have 
distinguished themselves in the humble career thus opened to them, 
and probably many more^ would do so but for the repressive 
jealousy of tlieir white brethren.^ 

True, that improvement is yet in its Infancy — true that, standing 
side by side witli the lordliest type of our race, the inferiority of 
the Negro still seems excessive. But consider the long glory 
of the one and the almost immemorial degradation of the other. 
Can the deep debasement of three thousand years be rolled from 
off the Negro’s soul like a mist of the morning? Can half a 
century in the green savannahs of America efface the scorching 
marks of the sun of Africa — the debasing sterility of its glowing 
deserts? The fertile region where now he dwells is not his own — 
its riches, its fruits, its beauty, are not as yet for him ; and can 
we, remembering all this, still reject his case as hopeless because 
he has not risen nearer to a fellowship with a world which disowns 
him, and which too bitterly thrusts him back from il;^ portals ? 

Colonel Cunynghame shrewdly says : — 

^ The Americans of the Southern States are very anxious that all 
strangers should chrne to an unfavourable conclusion respecting the 
mental capabilities of the black man, invariably stating that the race 
are susceptible of no improvement, however much aAentiori is lavished 
upon the cultivation of tlieir minds ; btJfc that this cannot really be their 

5 “ 

* III calculating the probabilities of the future establish iftent of a great negro 
dominion, we must not overlook the myriads of that unhappy race in the islands of 
the Meicicaii Gulf. The decree of the Provisional Goverujnent in 1848, by which all 
the blacks in the French islands were declared fiee, has worked very badly. ‘ All the 
emigrants from Guadaloupe and Martinique yitfi whom I conversed,’ says Marmier, 
* foresaw a 9loody and terrible catastraplie. Failing energetic lepressiun, these islands, 
like St. Pomingo, will be lost to us. But we shall have the satisfaction, perlmps,* he 
adds, witfi misplaced levity, ‘of witnessing the foundation of a neH^kiiigdom of the 
blacks, and of manufacturing at Paris the crown and sceptre of another Faustin I. f In 
the course of ages, should there indeed arise a negro dominion in the New World, it 
will probably be attended by a concentration of the bla^s from Maryland to Brazil. 
A central position, such as the possession of St. Domingo and one or two other islands 
of the^Gulf would afford them, might be best both tor themselves and for their white 
brethren, as at once concentrating and isolating them. 


own 
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tl^praalon is too deadly demonstrated by the necessity which 
tlkine citizens have advocated, of passing laws in the senate against all 
^^struotion being granted to race^ If, in their opinion, no 
harm could arise to their own interest from increased knowledge in the 
slave, or if he were utterly incapable of receiving useful impressions, 
why adopt such vigorous measures to preclude him only from eating of 
that fruit, which they acknowledge, by their universal system of edu- 
cation, to be so invaluable to themselves?* — Glimpse^ p. 146. 

‘ It has been stated by persons worthy of credit/ says Mr. John- 
ston, ‘that the older skulls disinterred frf*m the Negro burning 
ground at New Ygrk, are much thicker, and indicate a less in- 
tellectual "character, thari those of more modem date. Dr. Warren 
showed me, in his collection, skulls of pure Negroes of full blood, 
which he assured me were of enlarged size, and manifested greater 
signs of intellectual capacity ; and he wcp^-e^ised to me his conviction, 
that the race, by long residence in this more intellectual country, 
was itself becoming more intellectual. This is certainly in consonance 
with one’s hopes and wishes, and in accordance with the ideas of 
BluAenbach. The upholders of the permanence and inalterability 
of pure races meet us with the objection, that there are in Africa 
different tribes with different degrees of intellectual endowment ; 
and that, to prove our ease, we must tmee the same family alwavs mix- 
ing witli the same blood ff<r'a Couple of centuries, and show tJi.it the 
last of the successive generations is wiser and nobler in mind than 
Ihe firsts But thougii this has not been done, I am not willing to 
estimate lightly the matured opinion of so old and practised an observer 
as J)r. Warren.* , 

Most lamentable is the unmeasured actimony and virulence 
which the Slavery Question is at present exciting throughout the 
Unit>n.< The Free States, galled by the gibes and sarcasms bulled 
at them from Europe as tolerators of slavery, and ixiused by the 
sight of horrors which the F ugitive Slave Bill has now brought 
to their doorii, have lost sight of all prudence, aiA cast forbearance 
to the winds, in their antipathy to slavery and the Slave States. 
They overlook ihe immense difficulty of dealing with such a 
question — they forget of how* old a standing the evil is, and how 
closely it has bopome niixed up with the material interests and 
social institutions of the southern part of the Union. As M. 
Marmier sharply reminds 


^ Tb^ dl^bss this question qiiite at their ease. By the nature of 

■ late they have no need bf slavery, and theVe are but 
n territories, I will add that the States of the 
^ht to boast of their ©mancipation of the blacks, since 
1^4 to them only an affronting liberty — since they 
ielot9 to the lowest trades, and brand them with a 
tion like < 

It knot tl^lr not be cut. It is a task for a 
* ’ Napoleon- 
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Napoleon — how is it to be accomplished by shallow spouters 
and turgid pamphleteers ? If they will not forbear for tho Union’s 
sake, it is needless to implore them to be prudent for the sake of 
the Negroes. But what other result can all this blind fury and 
inflammatory harangue have upon the helpless slaves, save to fill 
them with discontent or rouse them *10 revolution ? There must 
be wise heads and iron wills in Virginia to have thus long 
repressed the effervescence ; but if the rabid declamations of the 
North continue much longer, there cannot fail to be such a 
crisis as America has never yet beheld and will never cease to 
deplore. * 


Art. IV. — Memoirs of fhe Dukes of Urbino; illustrating the 
Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 1630. By 
James Dennistoun of IXennistoun. 3 vols. 8vo. 1851. ^ 

T he territory of Urbino, always small and unproductive, is 
now incorporated into one of the weakest and worst governed 
of Christian states. The family of its ancient sovereigns has long 
been extinct, and the page that recorded the history of their inde- 
pendence is almost obliterated from the annals of Europe. Yet, 
after so many years of obscurity, relics of former magnificence 
may still be traced in its remote capital ; and the pilgrim will be 
well rewarded for his slight deviation from the beaten track. 
Mr. Dennistoun, however, never meant to confine his investi- 
gation to the narrow limits of this territory, or even to the lives 
of those eminent men most nearly connected with it^ he aspired, 
as the title-page announces, to illustrate the progress of arms, 
arts, and literature from the middle of the fifteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; and, in fact, the dukes of Urbino 
and their duchy occupy but a small part of a work which might 
with equal propriety have styled itself a history of Italy during 
that brilliant period. ' 

The modem legation of Urbino and Fbsaro irtf^ludes the whole 
of the old duchy. The original line of its princes, designated 
in elder chronicles as lords of ^onte Caiyogna (a desolate tra<ft 
in the Apennines), had their first importance as Counts of Mon- 
tefeltro that mountainous distric’t lying north of the city of 
Urbino, of which Penna Billi is the largest town, and the fortress 
of St. Eeo the most remarkable feature.* This sAiall fief was^ 
bestowedby Frederick Barbarossa on one of his followers in the year 

* This fortress replaces, on the summit of an isolated, almost tower*{ike rook;, a 
once famous temple of Jnpiter Feretriug* Hence the obvious etymon of Montefeltro^ 
which name was extended to the surrounding dIstHct. 

YOU LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVII. , H 1154, 
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in the beginning of the next century we find a descendant 
Jfeeeiving the investiture witli additional territory from Frederick * 
IL, and soliciting a confirmation of the grant from the rival of 
the imperial power, Pope Honorius HI. From about this time 
these feudatories of a double allegiance were designated indiffer- 
ently as Counts of Montefeltro or of Urbino, Conquest, purchase, 
and prudent marriages ‘filrther increased their dominions; but it 
was not till the sovereignty had descended to the line of Rovere 
that the nepotism of two Popes of that r^wce added the important 
provinces of Sinigaglia and Pesaro. Dante has conferred on 
many of Hie noblest names of Italy the same immortality that 
some of our ancient families owe to Shakspeare. The readers 
of the Divina Commedia arc familiar with the name of Count 
Guido of Montefeltro, although th5 insignificant page which it 
occupies in history may iiave escaped their notice. It is from 
the great poet alone that we leam both the crime and the punish- 
ment of this relapsed penitent. Fotemost among the founders 
of his House’s greatness, he was noted throughout his active life 
for cunning ; 

V opere mie 

Non fufon leonine mn da volpe — 

— ' — ‘ less my deeds bespake 
The nature of the lion than the fox ’ ( Carey ) — 
is the confession wrung from him {Inferno ^ e. 27). But he had 
moments of contrition : and when he had reached that age,' he 
relates, which to all reflective minds brings a chilling sense of 
the vanity of life, he was filled with remorse: — 

« ■ -fui om arme et poi fax Cordigliero .... 

Gib che prima mi piacque allor m! increbhe^ 

E pentiio e conf^sso mi rendei. 

‘ A man of arms at first, I clothed me then 
In good Saint Francis* girdle. . . . 

That wliioh before had pleased me then I rued, 

And to repentance arid confession turn’d,* — Carey, 

In the Franciscan corfvent at Assisi the abdicated prince sought 
thfr peace which the world can neither give nor take away ; and 
here, but for an une&pected temptation, he might have persevered 
in his coUi^ of prayer and penance. Pope Boniface VIII., baffled 
war he was waging with liis rebellious vassals of the Comarca, 
the cell of the recluse, and begged some of that crafty 
Otmnael for^bioh he hi^ been so fiunous. ‘Promise irfUch and 
petfowHi little,’ ’the orade replied— the Pope took the hint — and 
Pale^^a, the stronghold of the enemy, having capitulated on 
was imnSediately levelled with the earth! It was 
vain that the cautious sinner had received previous absolution 

from 
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from his tempter for the crime he was about to conimit-J^it was in 
vain that he died in the weeds of St. Francis^ — ^iti vain the Saint 
himself descended in person to receive the soul of his client ; ‘ a 
cherub of darkness’ was already on the watch for his prey; the 
^ Saint retreated, and the fate of the culprit was fixed in the eighth 
gulf of perdition along with the Counsellors of Evil. The cham- 
pions of the tiara and of the order of St, Francis have both pro- 
tested against this uncanonical judgment, but all in vain, for in 
that same penal cell to which it pleased the Poet to condemn the 
soul of Count Guido, posterity has obstinateljr persisted in believ- 
ing it to remain. * 

The immediate successors of this unfortunate chief were little 
distinguished from others of that barbarous age. Great crimes 
must be relieved by gr^af virtues, or at least by great talents, 
if they arc to receive any portion of our sympathy ; but medi- 
eval Italy too frequently presents a monotonous picture of 
vice, undiversified by a sifigle redeeming merit. The biographies 
of our author commence when this dark period was already 
passing away. Duke Federigo, whom he numbers as the tenth 
lord of his lineage, is the first on whom he fixes any particular 
attention. Federigo was acknowledge by Count Guidantonio as 
his natural son — though contemporary opinion was much divided 
as to the fact ; and in 1444, on the death of his real or nominal 
father’s legitimate son, Count Oddantonio, he succeeded to the 
vacant throne, though rather by the election of the people of 
Urbino than, even granting his alleged parentage, from any title 
of inheritance. 

The most eminent man of his House, as well as its first Duke, 
he may be taken as a favourable specimen of the warrior, 
statesman, and sovereign of his age ,and country. He might 
have served Macchiavelli as the model of his ‘ Prince.’ He was 
faithful to his engagements — ^when not muchjtempted to break 
them : he committed few acts of deliberate perfidy, and none of 
wanton cruelty. Personally brave, as a general he pushed caution 
to the very verge of timidity. He availed himself of his mili- 
tary trusts to forward his objects of family aggrandisement, with- 
out much regard for the interQi^t of the so^reign who employed 
him. To secure the favour of Sixjus IV., he gave his daughter’s 
hand to ftiat Pope’s nephew, Giovamii della Rovere, He increased 
his territory at the expense of his neighbour and enemy, the per- 
fidious Sigismund Malatesta ; and other feudatories* kss trouble- 
some bad cause to rue the vicinity of an ambitious chieftain who 
alternately commanded the armies of the King of Naples, the 
Popip, the Florentine republic, and the Duke of Milan, The 
sums which he drew from the favour of his employers and the 

H 2 “ fear 
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fear of his opponents he spent liberally in adorning his capital. 
He was deficient neither in learning nor in taste, and *he was 
zealous in patronising literature and art. His court became the 
acknowledged model of polished ease. Contemporary chronicles 
have celebrated his exertions in promoting goodwill and harmony 
among his subjects, his Icfve of justice, and his somewhat* 
Oriental method of dispensing it. In his domestic relations, if 
not quite immaculate, he was certainly a tender father and an 
affectionate husband ; and, though he left living proofs of his infi- 
delity, we do not learn that the good understanding between him 
and his admirable wife Was ever seriously disturbed. He was a 
great almsgiver, munificent to the clergy, and a scrupulous ob- 
server of the forms of devotion. His reputation was European, 
and procured him the esteem of our Hegry VII., by whom he was 
named a Knight of the Garter. He died in 1482, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, while defending Ferrara against the united forces 
of tho Pope and the Venetians. 

Many provincial towns of Italy astonish the traveller with 
relics of a splendour apparently quite beyond the resources 
of a petty State and the ambition of a petty sovereign. The 
history of the period affords the explanation. Those palaces, 
libraries, and churches wrie raised by men who xpade a traffic of 
war, and not only taxed all Italy, but levied contributions from 
transalpine Christendom. Among the cities enriched by such 
means Urbino is not the least remarkable. Situated among 
scarcely accessible mountains, it might seem to possess no requi- 
site for a capital, nor indeed any other advantage except its 
remoteness ajid its security. Yet the ability and generosity of its 
princes rendered this solitude the chosen retreat of the refined and 
the intellectual, whose successes in art and letters spread the name 
of the tiny sovereignty over every part of the civilised world. 
Few of the cities of Italy, and none on this side of the Alps, 
contain a monulnent of such truly royal magnificence as the 
castle of Urbino. Built in fne middle of the fifteenth century, 
and hovering ip style « between the fortress and the palace, 
it possesses the characteristic beauties of both. The defensive 
accessories seem ratiier adapted to the dignity of the inhabitant 
than essential to his safety ; whife the spacious courts, staircases, 
<!^rridor$, and chambers indicate the peaceful residence of a 
i^oyereign dwelling in confidence among a cultivated and prosperous 
people. Occupying an imposing situation above the town, it 
casts .its massive foundations deep down into the ravine over 
which it towers, and beyond which it commands an extensive 
view over the Apennines, far on to tjie notched rock of S. 
^Marino and the lofty Monte Carpegna, the cradle of the Monte^ 
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feltro race. The monumental solidity of the structure seems to 
bid defiance to time, and to impart an air of perpetual freshness 
to a building exposed to the action of a mountain climate. 

Castiglione says in his ‘ Cortegiano ’ — 

'The residence erected by Fede|-igo*on the rugged heights of 
Urbino is regarded by many as the most beautiful in Italy ; and he so 
amply provided it with every conveniendfe, that it appeared ratlier a 
palatial city than a palace. He furnished it not only with the usual 
plenishings of rich brocade in silk and gold, silver plate, and such 
like, but ornamented it with a vast quantity of ancient marbles and 
bronze sculpture, of rare pictures, and musical instruments in every 
variety, excluding all but the choicest objects.’ 

Mr. Dennistoun is inclined to set aside this valuable testimony, 
because his own minutast* inquiries have failed in tracing any 
antique marbles or bronzes or any easel picture to the posses- 
sion of Federigo. Castiglione described the castle as he saw 
it, enriched with the ac’cumulations of another century.. Be- 
fore the general diffusion of the art of oil-painting there could 
be few easel pictures ; nor was it yet customary to collect them 
as the ornaments of a dwelling or the furniture of a museum. 
The excavations among the ruins of Rome had only just been 
commenced — ill discoveries were claimed as the property of the 
Pontiff, or were only granted by him to a few favoured indi- 
viduals. In the Villa Medici at Florence some few objects had 
been placed for the instruction of students, but we are not aware 
of any considerable assemblage of sculpture in the north of Italy 
before the sack of Rome dispersed the spoil of the Vatican, 
But all that befitted a royal residence of the day was to be seen 
in the castle of Federigo, and the chimney-pieces, doorways, 
friezes, and sculptured archivolts which remain, exhibit an elegance 
of design and a prodigality of invention which we might seek in 
vain, except in the very finest works of antiquity. The apart- 
ments, by Castiglione’s time so crowded with gems of art, are 
now stripped bare enough ; all that was movable is gone ; their 
treasures must be sought at Florence ’and at, Rome. We shall 
leave the description of the library to Mr. Dennistoun ;r— 

• 

' To the right and left of the ifarHage entrance into the great court- 
yard arc^two handsome saloons, each about forty-five feet by twenty- * 
two, and twenty-three in height That on the left cpntained the 
famous library of manuscripts collected by Federico; the corre- 
sponding one received the printed books, which, gradually purchasJd 
by successive dukes, became under the last sovereign ^ copious col- 
lection. Baldi, in his description of the palace, printed itt Bianchirii’s 
work, dwells on the judmious adaptation of the former, its windows set 
high against the northern sky, admitting a subdued and steady light 

which 
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wbidl invited to study ; its air, cool in summer, temperate in winter ; 
its witlls conveniently shelved ; the character and objects of the place 
fittingly sat forth in a series of rude hexameters inscribed on the cor- 
nices. Adjoinins: was a closet fitted up with inlaid and gilded panelling, 
beneath which Timoteo dell^i Vite depicted Minerva with her aegis, 
Apollo with his lyre, and thfi^ nine Muses with tbdr appropriate 
symbols. A similar small study was fitted up immediately over this 
one, set round with arra-chbirs encircling a table all mosaicked with 
tarsia, and carved by Maestro Giacomo of Florence, while on each 
compartment of the panelling was the portrait of some famous author, 
and an appropriate distich. One other article of furniture deserves 
special notice — a magnificent eagle of gilt bionjse, serving as a lectern 
in the centre of the manuscript-room. It was carried to Rome at the 
devolution of the duchy to the Holy See, but w^as rescued by Rope 
Clement XL from the Vatican library and restored to his native 
town, where it has long been used in the bhoir of the cathedral.’ — 
vol, i. p. 153. 

Thg staircase is magnificent, and the great hall is of noble 
proportions, a double cube of sixty feet, vaulted above, and 
ornamented with niches in which the arms or devices of the princes 
and republics whose banners the dukes of Urbino had borne 
were placed. Of these the •Lion of S, Mark alone remains I In 
more modem days this desisted palace was assignei|as tlie shelter 
of the Stuart family, when they were compelled to quit France 
and seek the hospitality of the Pope ; but of that mournful revival 
of a mimic court a painted escutcheon and a half-effaced inscrip 
tion are the only existing memorials. 

If this glorious monument of the taste anrl magnificence of 
former days depended for preservation on the care of man, it would 
long since have fallen into ruin;, but it may defy any accident 
but an earthquake, and it will be long we fancy (whatever may 
he the fate of the Papal Slates) eie the languid industry of the 
Urbinese would be spurred to the mischievous energy of pulling 
it down for the Value of the materials. It is the summer resi- 
dm:ice of the Cardinal legate Vlio governs the district, fuad the 
second floor has been fitted up for his use, Mr. Deniiistoun 
expresses regi’et at not having been able to enter those 
rooms ; he may console himself ; we have visited them, as well 
^as every other in the castle, ancl can assure him that they 
contain nothing to gratify cuf'iosity. The traveller wiill dis- 
cover there neither ancient splendour nor modern convenience. 
jNjp Italian of* any class finds much of Ins enjoyment in ‘home 
«icbbminodations ; his house he uses Xo sleep in ; to seek his 
amusenuaiB^, his pleasures, and his occupations, he leaves 
it. notion of comfort is to guai^ himself against heat, 

and this idea pursues him to Urbino, where the glare of a three 

months’ 
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months’ summer is followed by nine months of weather as change- 
able as that, of England, and on the whole even more inclement^ 
The Cardinal’s apartment, in the commencement of a cold and 
late spring, was warmed by no cheerful fire ; no carpets covered 
the clammy brick floors ; the naked *walls bore no decora- 
tion — except a grim and unsightly ucsemblance of the reigning 
pope suspended over a hard and, higlybackcd sofa (inviting, 
no repose), from whence diverged in parallel lines two rows 
of chairs as rectangular as the uneasy seat of honour. The 
rest of the furniture, fittM rather for a barrack-room than a palace, 
contrasted sadly with the splendour of the ^^eriod to which we must, 
now hasten back, 

Guidobaldo I., the son and successor of Duke Federigo, was 
in his eleventh year when \\% ascended the throne. He had lost 
his mother (a daughter of* Alexander Sforza, Lord of Pesaro) in 
infancy, and the guardianship of liis person and tlie regency of the 
state were committed by hi^ father’s will to Ottavio Ubaldini, a 
trust fully justified by that kinsman’s fidelity and prudence. The 
commencement of the neW reign was serene and prosperous. The 
cause which the late Duke had espoused was generally successful, 
and the son, notwithstanding his youth, was immediately appointed 
by the allied prjpces to succeed him in the title of generalissimo, 
with all the honours and emoluments appertaining to it. His per- 
son was handsome— his address engaging — lijs temper mild — his 
talents excellent ; . his aptitude for learning and his application 
equally remarkable. His proficiency in all graceful accomplish- 
ments was universally admired. To cultivate such promising 
dispositions no care could be excessive. Mr. Dennistoun owes 
no apology for citing the curious regulations drawn up for the 
comluct of the young prince’s court ; they are among the most 
interesting and characteristic details he has preserved. 

‘ To all persons composing the household, unexceptionable manners 
were indispensable. In those of higher rank tihere were further 
required competent^ talents tind leanling, a grave deportment, and 
fluency of speech. The servants must be steady habits and respect-, 
able character; regular in all private transactions J of good addrfsss,, 
modest, and graceful ; willing and neat-handed in their ser^idfe. There 
is likewise inculcated the most scrupulous personal cleanliness, espe- 
cially of hands, with particular injuryctions as to frequent ablutions, 
and extraordinary precautions against the unpleasant effects of hot 
weather on their persons and clothing: in case of lieed medical treat-^ 
ment is^enjoined to correct the breath. Those who wdre livery had 
two suits a year, generally of fustian, though to some silk doublets 
were given for summer use. They had a mid-day meal and a supper; 
the former usually consisted of fruit, soup, and boiled meat ; the ktter, 
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of salads and boiled meat. This was varied on Fridays and vigil fasts 
by dinners of fish, eggs, and cheese ; suppers of bread, wine, and salads. 
Shiurdays were semi-fasts, when they dined on soup and eggs, and 
supped on soup and cheese. The*upper table ofiered but few luxuries in 
addition to this plain fare, such as occasionally roasts, fowls, and pastry, 
with a more liberal allowance pf eggs and cheese on meagre days. t 

‘ At the ducal table the chief superiority seems to have consisted 
in the more liberal use of l&weet herbs and fruits. The latter were pre- 
sented in angular order; cherries and figs before dinner; after it 
pears, apples, peaches, nuts, almonds ; before sapper melons and grapes. 
IJhe splendour of the table service seems to have been more looked to 
than its good cheer ; bnd iwaiiy rules are given as to the covered silver 
platters, the silver goblets and glass caraffs, the fine napery and orna- 
mental flowers. The regulations for the duke^s chamber service indi- 
cate scrupulous ablutions in perfumed ^ater, and frequent change of 
clothing, in strict conformity to the direcfibns of physicians and astro- 
logers. Among the conveniences enumerated for his bedroom are a 
bell, a night-light, and, in cold weather, a fire. An attendant slept 
by him without undressing ; also a clerk in the guard-room within call. 
The music provided to accompany his rides seems miscellaneous — a 
company of bagpipes, a sackbut, four trumpets, three drums, with a 
herald or pursuivant. The qualities insisted on for ladies of the 
duchess’s household are — e?templary gravity and unsullied honour ; 
they must further be hand} . addicted neither to gossip nor wrangling, 
and never talking unnecessarily in her presence.’ — (v. i. p. 295.) 

At sixteen years of age Guidobaklo married Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga, daughter of the Marquis of Mantua, the most beautiful 
and accomplished princess of her day. But, as Mr, Dennistoun 
observes, ‘ the bitter was mixed with the sweet.’ The consti- 
tution of the ^ duke, undermined by hereditary gout, gave early 
symptoms of decay, and he hijtnself, feeling convinced of the 
impossibility of transmitting his honours to lineal heirs, applied 
to Pope Alexander Vl. for permission to adopt as his eventual 
successor the son of his sister by the nephew of Sixtus IV. 
The application was ill-timed. The reigning pontiff had already 
fixed his eye on the Duchy \)f Urbino as the centre of a prin- 
cipality to be carved out of the dominions of the Church, which 
he destined for his own son Caesar Borgia. It was no part of 
Ills Holineis’s policjt) however, to disclose that project prema- 
turely, or to awaken the suspicions of the duke, and he accor- 
dingly received the proposal fvith apparent favour. When his 
plans were matured, he put them into execution with a degree 
of iT^bery 4o which not even that age or country had Ititherto 
afibrdh^ a parallel. 

iThe general state of Italy was favourable to the pope’s scheme 
of consolidation. The great feudatories in«Romagna, unless ^hen 
, employed 
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employed in the command of mercenary armies, had not the means 
of maintaining the state of sovereign princes excepting by the 
excessive taxation of their subjects.^ Their exactions made their 
government oppressive, and their vices made it hateful. M. 
Sismondi draws a gloomy picture of the Crimes of these princely 
Bouses, which we cannot agree with Mr. Dennistoun in thinking 
overcharged; though it is undoubtedly an error to describe 
them alone as guilty, or to attribute all their enormities to ‘ a 
state of isolation whic^h cut them off from the sympathies of 
humanity.’’^ M. Sismondi’s own pages prove that the nobles 
and wealthy citizens were no less violent and vindictive than 
these princes, or the vassals than their lords. Nor, on the 
other hand, did the restless anarchy of the neighbouring demo- 
cracies allow any greater degree of happiness, or encourage a higher 
tone of morality. Everywhere the land was filled with rapine 
and oppression. Between such governments and their subjects 
there could exist no attachment. ^ 

Caesar Borgia (Duke of Valenza), who fills so large a space in 
the annals of this period, had recently opened a secular career to his 
ambition by the murder of his elder brother, and the subsequent 
resignation of his scarlet hat, and with it of his countless benefices. 
It was the extravagance to which Sixtus IV. first pushed the 
practice of advancing a family that caused the invention of 
the term of Nepotism. By him his nephew Giovanni della Rovere 
had been fixed in the lordship of Sinigaglia, while the still 
more tenderly beloved nephew — or son — Gerome Riario was 
seated at Imola and Forli in the place of their former masters. 
It was now their turn to be ejected by a still more daj’ing usurper. 
Borgia, amidst the indifference, at least, of the population, 
speedily achieved the conquest of Romagna. The Malatesta, 
who ruled at Rimini, fled at his approach, and the other 

i »rinces did not generally offer a much more vigorous opposition, 
n the progress of their conquest crimes were Committed by the 
Papal troops and their leaders whi^h the scepticism of our day 
would refuse to believe — nay, which i^ delic|icy forbids any 
historian to recite in detail. Thus the greatest culpri/s in the 
world may escape much merited odium through the faslidiousness 
of readers and the timidity of writers. 

The ciinduct of the young duke ®of Urbino afforded mo pretext 
for the intended aggression. His obedience to the pope as his 
spiritujtl and temporal superior had always been unbounded, and 
it was through this habit qf blind submission that his ruin was 
now accomplished. The people were known to be brave and 
warmly attached to him, the frontier rough, and the strong*^ 
holds numerous. The first object of his Holiness was to lull sus- 
picion, 
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pidoKif aad deprive the state of its defeaces. The Duchess of 
Urbino^ with a gallant train of troops and courtiers, was invited 
to atteml the nuptials of Lucrezia Borgia with the Duke of 
Ferrara, and the paternal Pontiff in aa autogr« 4 >k letter requested 
the use of the duke’s park of artillery for the reduction of Came- 
rino, and also a free passage^ through his territory for 1500 soldier^ 
bound on the same e3q)editioii. All these requests^ the duke 
cheerfully granted, and the enemy was within a few miles of his 
residence before he received a hasty intimation of their purpose. 
His capital was wholly divested of troops. No resource but 
flight was open to him. « He hastily assembled his chief officers, 
explained his position, and recommended them to submit to an 
evU they had no means of averting. 1 le then gathered together 
a few valuables, and escaping by a circuitous route, reached, not 
without some risk and difficulty, the court of his brothcr-in-Iaw 
at Mantua. 

^ Borgia, after a brief halt at ’Cagli, hurried towanis Urbino, 
and sunrise was before its gates. He entered the city in gor- 
geous armour and mounted on a beautiful charger, followed by his 
lancers and men-at-arms caparisoned as if for a tournament ; their 
party-coloured plumes and glittering mail bearing no signs of a hurried 
march. He was met by ti/e magistracy and principal inhabitants, who 
surrendered to him the town and citadel witliout any show of resistance ; 
and his first act was to behead Pier- Antonio, a confidant of the duke, 
who, at his instigation, had persuaded his master to grant the excessive 
demands of the usurper, and so virtually to disable himself from defeiice, 
but who, by omitting to secuie Guidobaldo’s person, earned tlie 
vengeance of his seducer. After seizing several who were notoriously 
attached to the legitimate dynasty, he sought repose in the palace, 
where he found, and at once reinoved to Forli, a vast amount of 
plate,, tapestry, books, and other valuables, estimated by Samito at 
150,000 ducats, a sura now equal to perhaps a quarter of a million 
stetling.’ — (i. 393.) 

Shortly afterwards, by one of those vicissitudes so common in 
the history of mediaeval Italy,<jiuidobaldo was again in possession 
of his capital ; but he fojind his crafty rival, backed by the arms 
of France and Spiiin, and all the wealth and influence of the pope, 
too powerful to be jiermanently resisted. He generously with- 
stood the entreaties of his subjects, who begged to be allowed to 
risk their^ lives in <lefence of their city and their prince, and 
d^lini^g Rie unequal contest he retired to the fortiess of S. Leo^ 
with*one ot two more strongholds, had been left«to him 
by’ a t^ty with the usurper. ^ 

Fi^^tbis retreat he was soon after released, and again restored 
to thjRSme, by an event t^ most sudden, the most' appalling, 
which even that age of crune and confusion produced^ Alex- 
ander 
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aader VI. and his favourite son were both poisoned at a banquet 
by drinking from the cup which they had. prepared for th^.lips of 
their guests. 

‘ Ecclesiastical writers/ says Mr. Dennistoun, ^ who attempt 
not to defend the Pope’s morals or exaraplo, assert tho orthodoxy 
of^ his faith and doctrine, and commend tlie wisdom of. his pro- 
visions for the maintenance of that religion whicli reprarded him as its 
head.’~ii. 17. 

Such, however, was neither the opinion of lay chroniclers nor 
of his own subjects. * 

^ The diaries of Marin Sanuto give a lively description of the imme- 
diate effects of Alexander’s death on Lower Italy — the exultations of 
the people, the prompt movements of the Campagna barons, the in- 
trigues of the cardinals. As so9n as the good news transpired, Rome 
was in arms against the Spaniards; and the Colonna and Orsini, 
entering at the head of their troops, willingly aided in spoiling and 
slaughtering these countrymen of the Borgia, who “ could nowhere 
find Iioles to hide in.” Even their cardinals narrowly escaped a gene- 
ral massacre ; and on the 8th of September a proclamation by the 
college cleared the city of these foreigners on pain of the gibbet.’ — 
ii. 18. 

CtTsar Borgia, though much injured, ‘ and seeming as if burnt 
from the middle downwards,’ was not killed by the dose that had 
tlestroyed his father, but he was so far debilitated that he could 
show nothing of his usual presence of mind and energy : of this 
he was quite conscious, and he gave the explanation afterwards 
in a conversation with Macchiavelli. Every possible combination 
of circumstances, he said, he had foreseen and provided for in the 
event of the Pope’s decejise, excepting that he himself should be 
at the point of death at the same moment. All his plans mis- 
carried. The cardinals did not assemble, as he had intended, 
under the protection of the guns of S. Angelo, commanded by 
creatures of his own ; he therefore lost the power of dictating 
their choice. In permitting tl:.? Car^linal Giuliaho della Rovere 
(a nephew of Sixtus IV.) to be elected (which he might still have 
preventcfl by judicious use of the Spanish suffrages), lie is accused 
by Macchiavelli of having committed one of those faults, which in 
statecraft are more fatal than any c^dme. lie qnickly perceived hisi 
error in having been, duped by the Ijlandishments of the mortal 
enemy of Ris^ family. After a brief respite he was stripped of all 
lus possessions^ in Romagna, and to avoid worse evils he. fled to 
Naples, where, trusting — as who would not have tru&ed? — ^to a 
safer<?onduct from Gonsalvo* de Cordova, he was instantly seized 
and sent a prisoner to Spain. Amidst a soil on which every 
virtue pseem^ to withei*^ it is pleallng to register one aet. of 

^honest 
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iiOtiest devotion, even to such a chief. Some friendly band was 
‘ found in the wide circuit of ancient Rome to throw a garland on 
’ the grave of Nero, and one follower of all those his bounty had 
fed proved faithful jto Caesar Borgia. Baldassare Scipio, of Siena, 
a free captain long in^ his service, publicly placarded a challenge 
to any Spaniard who should venture to maintain 

* that the Duke Valentino had not been arrested at Naples, in direct 
violation of a safe-conduct granted in the names of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to the great infamy and inhnitq faithlessness of all these 
crowns.* — ii. 27. 

it is said that the last hours of the ‘ great Captain ’ were 
embittered by this breach of faith, the only stain upon his good 
fame — and that he felt the chivalrous protest of Borgia’s re- 
tainer as a reproach never to be forgbcten. 

The election of the Cardinal della Rovere (Julius II.) was the 
signal for the restoration of Duke Guidobaldo, and for tlie subse- 
quent completion of the scheme for adopting his own and the new 
Pope’s nephew, Francesco-Maria della Rovere, as heir to Urbino. 
We do not find even the iron- willed and ruthless Julius by any 
means exempt from the weaknesses of his age and order. Had 
he not preferred the interests of his family to those of the See, 
he would have claimed Urbino as a lapsed fief at the death of 
Guidobaldo, and refused to grant the investiture to any new 
feudatory. Guidobaldo did not long survive the formal recog- 
nition of Francesco as his heir. In 1607 he closed a life of 
much suffering amidst the lamentations of his subjects. He died 
receiving all the consolations of his religion ; at least we suppose 
this is the translation into Christian language of the classic 
announcement made by his friend the Bishop Fiesco to the 
Pope — ‘ Qui quidem Decs illi superos atque manes placavit.’ If 
we cannot agree with iMr. Dennistoun in thinking him a great 
general and a great politician, we readily admit him to have 
been what was rarer, an amiable man and a sincere Christian, in 
an age unparalleled for its depravity and practical infidelity. If 
he did not possess the genius of Lorenzo de’ Medici, neither 
did he share his jealous ambition ; — if in learning and eloquence 
he did not equal fiiat accomplished statesman, he at least far 
exceeded most of the princes his contemporaries. At the period 
■?of his death a new era was opening on Italy, with new interests 
and new maxims of policy. Though Urbino retained itg rank as 
ass' independent sovereignty for another century, its political im- 

K SS^ was at an end, and none of its Dukes were again to 
Or conspicuous place among the potentates of Italy. , 

In a very entertaining ess#^ on the Italilm politics of the sixteenth 
^ ' 3 ^ century, 
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century, Mr. Macaulay expatiates on tlie happy circumstance that 
during this period the progress of elegant literature and of the 
fine arts was proportioned to that of the general prosperity of .the 
country. After quoting a fine passage from Guicciardini, he 
continues*^ — « 

‘ When we peruse this just and splendid description, we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves that we are reading of tinges in which the annals of 
England and France present us only with a frightful spectacle of 
poverty, barbarity, and ignorance. From the oppressions of illi- 
terate masters and the Offerings of a degraded peasantry, it is de- 
lightful to turn to the opulent and enlightened* states of Italy.' — 
Essays^ p. 33. 

Such indeed might be the aspect of Italy to a superficial 
glance, but the disease that was to consume her had long 
been preying on her vitalS^^ She in fact presented rather what 
the same writer has justly called elsewhere ‘ the most appal- 
ling of all spectacles — the^ strength of civilization without its 
mercy.’ Macchiavelll’s fearless pen has bared the truth ; fw>m 
him we learn that the sloth and luxury of the citizens exposed 
them to the never-ceasing extortion and insolence of a mer- 
cenary soldiery ; for, even when threatened by no foreign enemy, 
they enjoyed no internal peace ; princes and republics vi^ 
with each other in schemes of aggression, and war was reck- 
lessly provoked by men who intended to incur none of its 
risks. The Condo ttieri or mercenary bands, who alone were 
employed, were too wise to destroy each other in the service of 
their unwarlike paymasters, and tne military pride of the com- 
mander lay rather in dexterously prolonging a campaign than in 
bringing it to a close by a brilliant action. National honour 
disappeared in this ignoble traffic, and the people were demo- 
ralized by the horrors of war, though •the soldiers avoided its 
dangers. To this fatal system Macchiavelli attributes the moral 
degradation of Italy, and its final subjection to tl^ foreign invader. 
He complains that with valour ancj chivalry patriotism also had 
disappeared. Republics and princes he involves in the same cen- 
sure; both, he says, had equally lost sight of those principles upon 
which alone their several institutions can be maintaingit? and in 
public and in private life all virtue was neafly extinct. So far 
from attributing this corruption to foreign contact, he deplores 
the deterioration of the German character since its connexion 
with Italy; Rome he considers the great source of evil. ‘If 
the papal court were removed to Switzerland, the simplest and 
most religious people of Europe would, in an incredibly short 
time, become utterly deprai§ed by the vicious example of the 
Italiffti prieiithbod.’ — Biscorsi^ i, 12,^ 


The 
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'\ The tragedies in royal palaces; and in the houses of the 
principal nobles and citizens, showed them as callous to domestic 
affection as careless of the gpneral weal. The chronicles of each 
capital and the archives of the great families present an array 
of atrocities which might supply a hundred romancers with ma- 
terials. We select from Mr. Dennistourfs crowded pages a single 
example to illustrate tliis period of ‘ glory and prosperity.’ 

The murder of Count Gerolamo, the favourite kinsman of 
Sixtus IV., who had been established by^. that pontiff in the lord- 
ship of Forli, was but the opening of a series of horrors. 'Young 
Orsi and the other conspirators who slew him and gave up his 
palace to pillage, next threatened his widow Catherine Sforza 
with the same fate, unless she would persuade the governor of the 
citadel to surrender his charge. Hfer^presence of mind saved her 
own life and overawed the rebels, without compromising the 
safety of her Children, who had been seized and were detained as 
hostages in their hands. Giovanni 'Bentivoglio marched to her 
assistance, and the conspirators fled from the town without making 
an effort to defend it against him. It was now the lady’s turn 
for vengeance. 

* A deep stain attaches to the punishment which she must liave 
sanctioned if she did not direct it, and which was inflicted upon 
Ck)unt Orsi, father of the assassin. The old man, then in his eighty- 
sixth year, after being exposed on the great square to insults of the 
soldiery in presence of the whole populace, was bound to a board, and 
drawn twice round the piazza, his snow-white head projecting, and 
broken against the sharp stones; his quivering limbs were then 
hacked in pieces by armed ruffians, whose barbarities, as described by 
an eye-witness, are too revolting for detail. All this the sufferer 
eridured with a heroism and resignation which produced on the spec- 
tators the usual effect of such brutal perversion of justice, and converted 
their abhorrence of the crime into sympathy with the criminal.’ — 
vol. i. p. 292. ^ 

It was the enormous crimes of the chief personages of Italy that 
provoked the iqtervehtdon of foreigners ; it was to support these 
very cr^es that foreign assistance was invoked. It was the 
usurper oi the throne of Mil^, the murderer of liis brother’s 
children, who first invited the French invasion ; that brother, one 
of those monsters whose iniquities history in vain recounts to the 
ear of incredulous posterity, had fallen by the assassin’s knife at 
the foot of the altar — ^but his subjects were summoned to liberty in 
vain* The conspiracy of the Pazzi at Florence, still more hideous 
in its circumstances, was also conducted in the name of free- 
dom, and executed in a ^diurch^durii;^, the cyebration ,of the 
. mass. It was planned by a pope, and saxmtioned by the presence 

of 
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of his nephew, a cardinal and archbishop. Yet it is these 
murders, with many others of a like character, which produced 
no result, and awakened no enthusiasm at the time of their 
perpetration, that certain modem ’ writers have ventured to pal- 
liate, nay even to applaud. We will not dwell on the miser- 
lible plea by which M. Sismondi •tries to justify treason and 
assassination — that there are no other moans of encountering the 
superior advantages possessed by ‘ the tyrant.’ Philosophers 
should abandon to the Jesuits the maxim that the end justifies 
the means ; and if even they do nolT acknowledge the authority 
that uttered the Command, ‘ Thou shalt do rib murder,’ we chal- 
lenge them to show us where they find that a cause ever prospered 
which was promoted by such means. When was national rege- 
neration ushered in by a crime? Did the slaughter of Csesar 
restore the commonwealtli of Rome, or those of the Duke of 
Milan and Giuliano de’ Medici give republican freedom to their 
native States? In our own times^ have such deeds promoted 
the objects of the perpetrators ; have they not invariably left to 
their discomfiture and confusion? The murder of Count Lem- 
berg alienated all but the determined partisans of revolt from the 
cause of the unscrupulous Magyars. The assassination of Lig- 
nowsky and Aversfeldt was the signal of that re-action ' in Ger- 
many which it was intended to overawe; and the still more 
atrocious butchery of Rossi led immediately to the ruin of the 
Republicans in Italy, the unconditional restoration of the Pope, 
and the occupation of Rome by a foreign army. No nation ever 
lost its liberties w*hich had. virtue enough to deserve them ; and 
the whole fabric of social order must fall at once if each indi- 
vidual is suffered to substitute his own feelings for the standard 
of right and wrong, and his opinion of expediency for the measure 
of public good, * 

These reflections lead us at once to the real cause of die 
degradation and sufferings of Italy. Morality did not exist, 
because religion, upon which all ntorality is baaed, was corrupt. 
The only sure foundation for social institutions is religion ; it is 
because religion is weak on the continent in the* preseiri day that 
socialism — (as audaciously styl^ itself)-^lspowerful. 

It was because religion was ptactically extinct in the sixteenth 
century ^hat Italy became the pr<ly of the spoiler. Beyond a 
high and narrow circle, avowed infidelity might be rare; it was not 
worth while to deny a faith which men so easily conciliated with 
their passions and their yices. But beneath the surface all was 
hollow and rotten ; universal indifference attended the ministra- 
tions of a clergy whoi^ precepts and example were alike evil ; 
' * a reform 
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a reform was urgently called for in the Church throughout all 
its departments — ^not least in the highest — and in the mean time 
♦both head and members combined to defend and support each 
*bther in every scheme of fraud and violence. 

The popes, who had hitherto been chiefly occupied in push- 
ing the extravagant ctaimg of the See, were in the fifteentJ^ 
century actuated by a passion for aggrandizing their families, 
which amounted aliposf to insanity. For this unwoithy purpose 
they abused without restraint their spiritual in^uence; they 
enlisted men’s worst passioj^jf in the promc^aon of their own selfish 
interests ; and if a /ender conscience was startled at the command- 
ments given, the power of the keys was at hand to keep open the 
gates of salvation. The sorely taxed patience of mankind could 
endure no further trial. A reformation was near. Since the days 
of Martin V., whose election closed “the scandalous schism of the 
West, some of the best pontiffs had displayed the doubtful virtues 
of zealous churchmen ; the woist had surpassed the vices of the 
moct profligate laymen. Innocent VlII. exhibited the monstrous 
spectacle of a pope lesiding in the Vatican with eight natural 
children, all publicly acknowledged, for whose ad\ancement he 
was ready at any moment to break through every tie of honoui 
and to barter the best interests of the Church. Sixtus IV., whose 
election was notoriously simoniacal, prepaicd the world, by the 
scandal of his life, to view the elevation of a Borgia without 
astonishment. The reign of Alexander VI. achieved the climax 
of disgrace. The successor of such a Pontiff must needs be 
looked on with favour. Julius II. — whom Guicciardini has 
celebrated as ‘a sovereign who would have done honour to any 
throne in Christendom excepting that of Saint Peter’ — pos3fessed 
undoubtedly an energy of character and a fixedness ot purpose 
to which we cannot refuse a certain sort of admiration. His first 
object was to aggrandize the See by uniting under its dominion 
all those provinces which it had lost by usurpation or alienation ; 
his second, and greatest, ‘ t(\ drive the barbarians out of Italy ’ 
(aiid with him all were barbarians who were not born between 
the se^ and the«r Alps)^ yet to effect his first object, we find 
him for^^er sacrificing the second. By leaguing himself with 
these very barbariafis to ruin the Venetians, he sacrificed the 
only State which, by its various resources and consistent policy. 
Could oppose any effectual resistance to ‘ barbarian invasion.’ In 
revenge for some trifling slight he placed himself at the*head of 
the European league, or rather conspiracy, which had the destruc- 
tion of the republic for its object, and commenced the campaign 
by laying the Venetian States under an interdict. The energy and 

resolution 
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resolution of Julius were insufficient to preserve him from the 
besetting weakness of the papacy; and he in fact contributed 
more than any of the secular princes, by his ambition and his 
restlessness, to fix the rivets of foreign donj^ination on the 
peninsula. • 

It was at the critical period of thd decline of Italian greatness 
that Guidobaldo, the lasl^duke of the line of Montefeltro, died. 
That mighty struggle which was to change the destinies of Italy 
had already begun ; and though the name of Francesco-Maria della 
Rovere, tlie first duke of the new dynasty, often appears in the pro- 
gress of the conflict, his share in it neither adSed to his own repu- 
tation nor to the military glory of his counti'y. The founder of the 
house of Rovere had been a furious and most profligate pope, Sixtus 
IV. — a native of Savona ajyl^the son of a fisherman, to whose pro- 
fession he had himself in his youth been apprenticed — ‘ no inap- 
propriate occupation,’ says our author, ‘ for one who was destined 
to wear the fisherman’s ring and wield the authority of him yho 
was divinely called to be a netter of men.’ (vol. ii. p. 268.) After 
this observation Mr. Dennistoun proceeds to give a long and 
edifying list of the legitimate and illegitimate branches of the 
family of Rovere — many of them the offspring of this literal and 
metaphorical netter pf men, and some of them stained with a yet 
more guilty origin than ordinary bastardy — all of whom Sixtus pro- 
moted and enriched, and who all emulated in their different 
stations the hideous vices of which their kinsman on the throne 
of St, Peter gave them the example. « 

In succeeding to the i coronet of Urbino, Francesco succeeds 
to all the fond partiality with which Mr. Dennistoun .has hitherto 
regarded his mother’s family. When we are estimating the 
character of an Italian prince of the sixteenth century, no very 
exalted standard of morals should be used, but we are, we confess, 
astonished at the high admiration with which our author is pleased 
to regard his new favourite. He tells us (v.*li, p. 303), ^ that 
his youthful mind was moulded to ffie noblest forms of chivalry 
yet he does not attempt to conceal, or%even 1;^) extenuate, the 
assassination of the Cardinal Alidosi ; and while pm^ng ‘ liis 
forbearing temper, ’>^he acquaints us with the murder ofhis sister’s 
paramour, decoyed into the castle of Urbino, and beaten to death 
with club* in his prescmce. The fierceness of his temper, and the 
cruelty of his revenge when it could safely be gratified, are 
odiously* contrasted with liis nervous timidity in his many military 
commands. In vain does, Mr. Dennistoun attenrpt to reverse 
the general verdict which has pronounced the eternal disgrace of 
his flight of Bologna, and, at a later day and in a higher capacity, 
his ho less pusillanimous retreat from before the walls of Milan. 
VOL. LXXXIX. NO, CLXXVII. I The 
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The nepotism of J ulius had fixed his relation on a throne ; 
we can hardly be surprised that the nepotism of Leo X., his 
successor^ should disturb the new duke In his possessions. 
The Pope had no pretext for his violence, but he lived in an 
age and in a country where violence recjuired no shadow of a 
pretext. His invasion of llie duchy of tJrbino excited no sur- 
prise and very little indignation. T^e campaign was opened 
according to the most approved tactics of the Vatican, The sove- 
reign was invited in a monitpry to resign his dominions and to 
appear at Rome to answer certain accusations preferred against 
him, under the penalty oof excommunication, while his subjects 
were commanded to renounce, their allegiance to him, unless they 
were prepared for an interdict ; both of which threats were upon 
some slight appearances of hesitation put into execution. The 
immediate retreat of the duke, ati(f Ills abject entreaties for a 
release from ecclesiastical censure, were utterly disregarded ; nor 
wa^ the country restored to the communion of the faithful until 
it yielded unconditional obedience to the papal commissioners. 

This submission of the duke did not prevent his endeavouring 
to recover his lost dominions by a subsequent appeal to arms ; 
and if our readers have any curiosity to ascertain how languid and 
iipiritless the condu<.t of a petty warfare could be in the six- 
teenth century, they will do well to consult Mr. Dennistoun’s 
details. He is of opinion that in the prosecution of it ‘the 
talents of the Duke were developed, his character strengthened, 
and his/aine extended.’ — (ii. 387.) To us it appears that treachery, 
imbecility, and timidity throughout, .jvere pretty equally ex- 
hibited on ,botli sides. FVancesco invaded his former territory 
with as little skill as Lorenzo de’ Medici, the duke intrudetl 
by his uncle Leo X,, defended it — nor did the foreign auxiliaries 
•of either party sliaine tfieir principals by any display of superior 
jactivity and enterprise. 

The demise 6f Lorenzo had virtually settled the contest, be- 
fore that of the Pope restored Francesco-Maria to his states. 
Lorenzo received a s<rvere wound at the siege of Mondolfo, 
which, <^gravated by a bad habit of body, terminated fatally 
some time after wf^rds. This prince (on whom Mr. Dennis- 

toun is unmercifully severe) owes bis fame with posterity 
the celebrity earned by others. He was the father of, Catherine 
de’ Medici, Queen o£ France, whose birth he survived but five 
days. T© him was dedicated the ‘Prince’ of Maoshiavelli, 
who, is supposed to have drawn up^ the treatise for his instruc- 
tion, aud it was his tomb, in S. Lorenzo, that Michelangelo 
decorated with the noblest and most iippressive work of modern 
sculpture. The exit of tlic dissolute and unscrupulous Leo has 

been 
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been ascribed, verji probably erroneously, to the agency of his 
victim Francesco of Urbino. The death of any remarkable per- 
son of that peri(xl in Italy was invariably attributed to poison. 
Leo had many enemies, and a consj[)iracy for his assassination had 
previously been detected in the sacred college Itself, and severely 
^jpunished. It should, however, in ^justice be remembered that 
his favourite hunting seat of Magliana, on the banks of the Tyt>er, 
was noted even in that neighbourhood for its pestilential air — 
that Ills health had been much weakened by youthful excesses 
— and that his indulgdhce in the pleasures of the table was to the 
last inordinate. • • 

The election of Clement VII., another Medici, which succeeded 
rafter a short interval on the death of Leo, brought tlie afftvirs of 
the popedom to a crisis, ar^d hastened the subjugation of I^aly, 
It was the boasted dexterity of Italian statesmen, even more than 
the unwarlike disposition of the people, or the treachery of mer- 
cenary armies, that finally destroyed their national independence. 
It is true the Italians of all classes looked on foreigners with con- 
tempt and aversion, but it is not less certain that vanity and 
cupidity induced them to solicit those alliances which invariably 
terminated in fixing more firmly the foreign yoke. It was no 
love of independence that prompted the great league now formed 
between the Italian princes and P'rancis I. against Charles V. 
Had the allies been successful, it would but have transferred 
the preponderating influence from Spain to France; and the 
motive of each individually was selfish aggrandisement. To 
Venice was promised an accession of territory in Lombardy ; to 
the Pope an increase of the patrimony of the Church, and the 
establishment of his kinsman in the sovereignty of Florence. 
Tliis league connects the name of the first llovere Duke of Urbino 
with the history of Europe. He was • appointed generalissimo 
of the allied army, and that choice alone would have decided 
the fate of the campaign. Mr. Dennistoun 4hrows the blame 
on the army. We will concede itat the army was not better 
than the general. After much preciouj time had been wasted 
and numerous opportunities lost, tlie defeat of flie French before 
Pavia, and the capture of their King, seeme^ to bring^he contest 
to a termination. The Italianyprinccs, instead of endeavouring 
to retrieve this misfortune by a corifmon effort, appeared severally 
intent only on saving their own dominions from invasion, and 
securing tolerable terms from the Imperialists ; and now, had 
tlie S]>anis}i leaders pushed their advantages with vigour, their 
game was sure — but diploriiatists protocollcd when battles should 
have been fought. Francis recovered his liberty, and again 
formed alliances with the Italian princes, and recommenced 

1 2 hi. 
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his struggle with the rival by whom he had been so repea1:edly 
foiled. Again, wonderful to relate, the Duke of Urbino was 
placed at the head of the armies of the league again to 
exhibit the same timidity or incapacity. It was in the midst 
of the desultory war that followed, and the abortive but never- 
ceasing attempts at negocisftion, that the Constable Bourbon,' 
beijpg left by his imperial employer without funds and without 
instructions, and having exhausted whatever resources he could 
extract from the wealthy capital of Lombardy, executed one of 
those plans which nothing but his contempV for Italian arms could 
have led him to conceive and nothing but success could justify. 
His army, diminished by sickness, by excess, by desertion, ill-paid, 
undisciplined, and mutinous, did not exceed 11,000 men, while- 
the . Duke of Urbino lay between Jiim and his destined prey 
with more than double that number,^ and was amply provided 
with warlike stores and necessaries. Under these disadvantageous 
circumstances he determined on forcing his way to Rome, 
^seizing the person of the sovereign pontiff, and giving up his 
capital to pillage. Clement VII. meantime, whose vacillating 
policy had disgusted his allies and encouraged his enemies, 
made no opposition to the advance of the Constable, no attempt 
at defence, no provision for his own personal safety. Confiding 
in the faith of the imperial viceroy, who had granted him a 
truce, and relying still more on that impunity which had 
hitherto shielded popes from the consequences of their own 
temerity, he saw the approach of Bourbon without alarm, till 
all hopes of resistance Avere vain. In a transport of terror lie 
then appealed to the duty, the loyalty, the self-interest of his 
subjects ; but his remonstrances were unheeded, his necessities 
derided. The people refused to take arms, the nobles to part 
with their gold. Their"' shortsightedness is perhaps even more 
extraordinary than the fatuity of the Pope. The Milvian bridge, 
by which alone •Rome is accessible from the north, was not 
destroyed ; and the licentiotis army of the ‘ Constable reached 
their mark without a ch^ck. 

On tli^painfut subject of the sack of Rome, on which our author 
dwells at ah uncalleij-for length, we will only observe that the con- 
tempt and aversion into Avhich the* papacy had fallen could not have 
been iriore strikingly illustratfed than by the impunity jyhich fol- 
lowed such a crime. Mr. Dennistoun’s recital presents no feature 
of novelty and in adopting the narrative of his predecessors he 
aIs^,;adopts their errors. He attributes the prbfanc enormities 
prot^ib^ during this memorable sack to the number of Lutherans 
in me Constable’s army. This excuse, Jthough undoubtedly sup- 
ported by respectable authority, is probably an invention of 

Roman 
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Roman Catholic writers, to exonerate their co-religionists from 
the sin of sacrilege. The invading force was principally com- 
posed of Italians and Spaniards, -and the Germans it contained 
were naturally recruited in the hereditary states of the house of 
Austria, among whom the reformed (foctrines had made little 
progress. The Reformation* itself dates but from 15J7; its 
advance at first was slow, and it is hardly likely that it had many 
converts in the imperial ranks of 1527, or indeed that the sol- 
diers of such a camj:^ were addicted to polemical discussion of 
any sort. ^ • 

Had the Duke of Urbino shown a little more alacrity at first, 
he might have prevented the march of the Imj)erialists on Rome ; 
had he not^been utterly insensible to the voice of honour and 
humanity, he might after\rth:ds have rescued the Pope and punished 
his barbarous captors. The Pope sent him earnest messages im- 
ploring him to quicken his pace. He pursued his course with 
the utmost deliberation; and, at last, having advanced within 
sight of Rome and excited the hopes of tlie captives in S. Angelo, 
he turned his back on the devoted cit}^, coldly alleging the in- 
sufficiency of his forces for its relief, and retreated with preci- 
pitation towards the mountains, permitting, if not authorising, 
worse ravages by his own troops than those which had before 
been perpetrated by the enepiy. His conduct in approaching the 
capital and then retreating without hazarding a blow, has been 
ascribed to a vindictive hatred for the house of Medicis, which 
could be satisfied with nothing less than feasting his eyes on the 
misery he might have averted, and would not relieve. Such 
motives may have had their influence ; but we can ct)nceive many 
more cogent for shrinking from the fury of Bourbon^s savage 
soldiery, interrupted in the first enjoyment of their vast plunder. 
With this crowning act of baseness the public life of Francesco- 
Maria closes. Italy was about to end its Iqpg struggle in in- 
glorious repose, and to receive the kiw from the will of its master. 

The coronation of the Emperor, which followed close upon 
the capture of Rome, was no empty ‘ceremony, such as that, 
from which his predecessors had derived little barren 

title and a disputed prerogatiw. Charles V. was indeed ‘ king 
of Italy ’ and arbiter of its destinies, and it was with royal prodi- < 
gality that he now dispensed honours and dignities amongst his 
degraded tributaries. Pope Clement, in the peace that was dictated 
to him on this occasion, lost neither territory nor spiritual privilege : 
he even obtained the assistance of the Imperial troops in placing 
his kinsman Alessandro de’ Medicj on the throne of Florence. 
The»independence of Itlily had indeed passed away, and its princes 
were crest-fallen and humiliated ; but had the people cause to i*e- 
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pi^ ? Peace at least and its accompanying blessings were secured. 
Powerful armies no longer swept over the Peninsulaj making its 
plains the fighting ground of* Europe. Henceforth petty states 
were not permitted to exlyiust their strength in ceaseless hostilities, 
and military adventurers conld no longer hope to car\e prin-*' 
cipalitics for themselve% out of the territories of their deluded 
employers. With an altered policy morals improved, and public 
decency was not again outraged by the election of such popes 
as Sixtus and Alexander. * 

The Spanish rule,* though dull and ungenial, had none of the 
worst characteristics of foreign domination. The two nations were 
entirely separated ; — wealthy Italians did not abandon their own 
country to court favour at Madrid,^ nor did adventurers from 
Spain flock to Italy to seek their **¥ortune. Few traces of 
Spanish sway will be found in the peninsula : the spirituial con- 
cerns of the provinces were left to their own clergy, and, in spite 
of ftie bigotry of the Court, it never succeeded in introducing the 
Inquisition. 

The Milanese, on the whole, prospered under the Spanish 
sway ; and if the peasantry were oppressed, the injury was inflicted 
by their own countrymen, Naples fared less well ; its rich rc-^ 
sources were suffered to lie dormant, and the sloth and idleness 
of the people were stimulated to no exertion. More advances 
have been made in material civilisation in that beautiful country 
within tlie last twenty years than the whole of the two preceding 
centuries could accomplish. The decline of Venice from tlie 
period of Spanish supremacy was constant if not rapid ; but the 
geography of the world had changed, and with it the channels 
of commerce, and Spanish colonies contributed more to this mis- 
fortune than the neighbourhood of Spanish viceroys. 

The fate of Urbino amidst these changes may be told in a few 
words. In 1538 Puke Francesco-Maria expired, and not without 
the usual suspicion of foul play. His barber was accused of pour- 
ing poison into his ear, a mode of death for which the catastrophe 
of the king in Hdmlet, as far as we know, supplies the only pre- 
cedent ; aSfti though there is no appearance that either proof was 
adduced or motive assigned, the unhappy man was torn to pieces 
with hot pincers, and his body quartered in the market-place of 
Pesaro. At the time of his decease the Duke was about to under- 
tafe a erui^^e against the Turks, and his plan included the cap- 
ture c)f . Constantinople and the expulsion of the Moslems from 
Europe — a scheme, Mr. Dennistoun seems to think, only de- 
feated by the inopportune death of the generalissimo. 

^He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son Guidohaldo II., 
of whom the researches 6f his historian have failed in recovering 

any 
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any particulars beyond the dates of his birth, his marriage, and 
his death. He transferred the seat of government, to Pesaro, 
nearly abandoning the beautiful castle of Urbipo. His govern- 
ment seems to have been unpopular and his people mutinous, but 
he was strong in the favour and protection*©! Spain, w hose adherent 
and pensioner he was. Philip II. Yound it the easiest and the 
surest method of governing the peninsula to purchase the sub- 
servience of its native chiefs under the polite fiction of military 

The son of this prince, Francesco-Maria II., the last Duke of 
Urbino, was born in 1549. In 15 74* he came to his throne, 
having shortly before married Lucretia, daughter of the Duke 
of Ferrara, from whom he soon ^after separated. It is re- 
markable how much thejiistory of the royal families of Italy 
abounds in instances of morbid melancholy and gloomy apathy^ 
degenerating into downright insanity. Few instances occur in 
the reigning houses of Mantua, Ferrara, Parma, or Flor^ce, 
of a prince using with taste and discretion the advantages of 
his enviable position and rendering bis little court the centre of 
gaiety and polished enjoyment. Most of them were morose 
and jealous men, bigoted, harsh, and avaricious ; some, indeed^ 
loved pleasure and practised profligacy, but they did not the 
less shun the intercourse of their subjects, or seclude themselves 
with less nervous suspicion. If art and ^ literature ever pene- 
trated into the recesses of the palace, they might enliven the 
solitude of its inmate, but they imparted no generous or genial 
glow of philanthropy. Francesco-Maria, though by no means 
devoid of taste — fond of literature, and passionately addicted to 
field-sports — yet shut himself out from the world, living almost 
constantly in a convent or convent-like castle, and totally neglect- 
ing the duties of his station. Mr. "Dennistoim is anxious to 
establish his reputation for talent, but unluckily his princely 
( licnt has left a diary in which he sets downeScli change of place 
and the result of each day’s sport, but not one interesting incident, 
no single valuable remark. • . 

‘ It is a narrow folio volume, like an index-book, cq^tdlliing about 
two hundred pj^es entirely in hjs own hand. *The entries are limii^ 
to a bare notice of facts, without continent. The topics most frequently < 
register^ are tlie passage of remarkable strangers through Pesaro, the 
births, marriages, and deaths of persons of rank, his own periodical 
inovenfents to his various residences and visits to ofoer parts of the 
ducliy, his frequent hunting-parties in autumn and winter, chiefly from 
Castel Duramte, his taking medicine, including regular semestral pur- 
gations, in spring and autumn.’ — iii. 147. 

The death of his consort is thus laawically recorded ‘ Feb'. 
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Hefttd that Mad». Lucreaia d’ Este, Ducheas of 
my wife, died at Ferrara during the night of th,e 11th/ 
i tibia ev«ufcj<^he ciatteaties. of his people rather than his own 
ineUnations induced him to marry a second time, and his choice 
feu upon his cousin Dozsna Livia della Rovere, daughter of the, 
of S, Lorenzo. Stforfly afterwards a son was bom, and 
the jpoOplo of tfrbino wore re^eved from 4he apprehension of 
passml^imdiQr the papal dominion. Franoesoo-Maria, like many 
other, paimits, found it more amusing and less troublesome to 
spoR ms son than to insUuct him. Like Mr. Shandy, whose 
^Tria^peedia’ lagged ££r behind the young Tristram’s growth, 
the Duke drew up a code of maxims for the guidance of his 
heir, end in the mean time abandoned him wholly to menials and 
sjrisapiniiQ^, who were permitted to lunnour him in every whim 
im loUy. Such an education produced the natural consequences ; 
and'Whcin Prince Federigo’s excesses brought his career to a close 
in hjs eighteenth year, no one lamented his fate, and least of all 
his father. The old msui heard the news of his son’s sudden death 
without a^tear or a sigh, pithily observing to his attendants, who 
trembled in the anticipation of a burst of sorrow — ‘ He who lives 
badly cennes to a bad end, and one bom by a miracle dies by 
violence/ .(iii. 193.) • 

The Duke, who had before virtually abdicated in favour of 
his unworthy son, was now compelled to resume the reins of 
government, at least till he could throw them into other hands. 
The defunct prince bad married Claudia de’ Medici, daughter 
of Ferdinand, grand«duke of Tuscany, and by her he left a 
daughter. The first duty of tlie Duke was to dispose of this 
txreeious intent. He conducted that business with the same 
heartless indifference he had exhibited on every other occasion. 
She was separated from her mother, who was afterwards re- 
xuarried, and Was consigned to the guardianship of her uncle the 
grand-duke, who promised ty wed her himself, provided she 
should be dedared the heiress of all her grandfathei^s allodial 
and pei!Sonal property. The whole of these arrangements were 
completed within four months of young Federigo’s death. 

Meantime^* the devolution of tl^ Duchy became a subject of 
, first-rate importance to the nev^ly-elected pope, Urban YIIL, and 
he was much alarmed by hearing that the Emperor Ferdifiand II., 
ifAto was neariy telaied to the feeUe Duke, bad already madeover- 
SlilW 4ii^Gtj|^ atT^ the interests q# the church/ Fer- 

-^h the iidieritor of^|dl the> pretensions of hisprede- 
ssed no means of enforcing them. Urban claimed 
a lapsed fief bf the Holy See;Fhe was^dose at h^nd, 
34rith uneonnotfoilbdexterity all those weapons by which 
^ the 
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the will of the aged, the timid, and the pious, is moulded into 
obedience. Ecclesiastics de\ated to the pope were intruded dnio 
the vacant sees of the duchy, and the duke’s sick bed was sur* 
rounded by subordinate agents, who • , 

wore him out by alternately working on his irritable disposition, hJs^ 
avarice, and his superstitious belief in astrology. Ev^ry tom of 
malady was watched, and reported to Borne) as a matter of Or 
fresh anxiety, whilst his palace was beset by troublesome and tnendlltrg 
spies. . • ,Hm constitution, impaired by years and broken by gout^ 
way undei his agony of mind, and a paralytic seizure made^iiralt 
breaches upon his system.* — iii. 207. • * 

His pride, or rather obstinaiy, at length gave why, and he 
consented, on certain conditions, to resign his sovereignty into the 
hands of a papal commissietS^r. We do not understand JVfr., Deti»* 
nistoun’s anxiety to give the pope credit for ‘the self-denyit^ 
policy becoming the head of the Christian church ’ in his deaHngs 
with the Duke of Urbino ; it is true he contented himself with em- 
bittering the life of the old man instead of curtailing it by a dagger 
or a bowl — the course which so many of his predecessors would 
certainly have adopted — but he had not the power to bestow the 
lapsed fief on his nephews : the attempt to do so would have 
raised him the hostility of Spain, Florence, and the Empire, and 
would have terminated, most probably, in alienating the Duchy 
for ever from the Holy See. 

The Duke did not wish to endow the papacy with any property 
he could withhold from it. His allodial possessions were secured 
to his natural heirs, and for himself he reserved a pension, with 
the use of some of his own castles during his life. His favourite 
abode had long been Castel Durante (which the vainglory of the 
pope converted into Urhania)^ a town situated on the banks of 
the Metauro, surrounded by beautiful country abounding in 
game, and in the close vicinity of the royal deeivpark. There be 
continued to reside, and in the company oflhe monks of the 
Franciscan convent, which he himself had endowed, like his an- 
cestor, Guido of Montefeltro, he sought the thonjy road to heaven. 
There is no sign that he had ever spent a thought on any one’s^ 
sufferings but his own ; and nq,w these become mofe and mdre 
severe. His life was prolonged till became a burden to bkuself 
as well at to all around him. He expired in 1631, aged 33 years. 

By his will bis ffr^d*«dau^ter was his prindp^ heir. He 
left large sums tore^[ious bodies. The fine Ubrary Which he had 
formed at Castel Durante Jie bequeathed to hia« favoured Fran* 
ciscan convent, stipulating, however, that such manuscripts and 
volumes of drawings asrit contained should be sent to enrich the 
MS. library brought together by Duke Federigo, and wbidh cim- 

' tinued 
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tinned at Urbino. This last-named superb rollectloii, amounting 
to 1793 volun^es, was left as the inalienable possession of that 
capital, with ample funds to defray its careful preserv ation in the 
Castle. The whole of* it, however, was afteiwards removed to 
Rome by Alexander VII. ^By this order the pope, no doubh^ 
intrenched on the rights of public property, and trampled on the 
will of a benefactor to whom the church had many obligations ; 
yet we cannot deny that there is much to be said in apology for 
him. At Urbino a library of manuscripts would have been 
rarely^ visited, whil^ its value would necessarily deteriorate in the 
damp and neglect to w^iich it was likely to be consigned. It is 
now, after the lapse of more than two centuries, the chief ornament 
of the noble hall of the Vatican, conspicuous for the beauty of 
the penmanship, the elegance of the* iMustrations, and the magni- 
ficence of the binding. The will of the duke was equally violated 
in the ultimate destination of his printed library ; but here again 
weionust admit that the decision of the stime pope does credit to 
his judgment if not to his respect for the intentions of the de- 
ceased. The whole was transported to the College of the Sapienza 
at Rome, hitherto unprovided with books, where it still re- 
mains, and to which, under certain resfrictions, the public is 
admitted. 

On the devolution of UrWnoto the papacy, the Italians indulged 
in all those complaints which invariably follow the slightest 
advance to that consolidation of states, and that unity of interests, 
which they profess to be the grand object of their wishes — and 
a. doleful list of grievances is presented us — ‘palaces^ falling into 
neglect, gardens overgrown with weeds, degraded' castles, and 
absentee nobility ’ (vol. iii. p. 233) : these were unavoidable ; but, 
as Mr. Dennistoun justly observes, whatever objection there may 
be to the papal sway, * it cannot in fairness be regarded as other- 
wise than mild.’ 

We trust that few will thinje we have wasted their time in pre- 
senting this abridgment of Mr. Dennlstoun’s historical chapters. 
There is, perhaps*, no readier method of comprehending the com- 
plicated ‘so^al system of the Italians than steadily pursuing the 
fortunes of a single s1S.tc ; and Urbino, notwithstanding its insignifi- 
cance on the map, offers many (advantages for this investigation. It 
was, however, to its connexion with the arts and literature of Italy 
thiat it the attention Mr. Dennistoun has bestowed upon it ; 
and wbuld be unjust to dismiss this laborious section of his 
wol^r^ftbout some special notice. 

he devotes a few pages to two vexed questions ; — 
first, whether the number of petty sovereignties, into which the 
peninsula was divided, was favourable to the development of 
' civilization — 
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civilization — and secondly, whether the monarchical or republican 
states were most prolific of talent. A certain dejp'ee of leisure, 
we take it, is necessary for the cultivation of art and letters, as 
wealth is for their subsequent encouragement. Leisure can 
Jiardly exist where every citizen is engag^ in the act of govern* 
ment — neither in very small states is there usually found imy 
surplus revenue to be devoted to purpibses exclusively orna- 
mental. Mr. Dennistoun observes that Lucca, Pisa, and Siena 
are far behind other provincial capitals in the literary history of 
Italy ; while Pandolfo Malatesta, lord of Rimini, Francis Sforza, 
and Ludovico, his brother, at Milan, tLfb M*arquises of Mantua 
and l^^errara, and the Dukes of Urbino, — though all petty princes, 
and some of them ruling over slates possessing very slender re- 
sources, — distinguished tlienfeelves not only by a liberal patronage 
of men of genius, but by their own personal accomplishments. 
These small principalities were inferior in general wealth, it would 
seem, to the republican Sfiates which our author has cited, j^nd 
might never perhaps have had the opportunity of rendering them- 
selves remarkable had their form of government not been 
monarchical, and their several sovereigns possessed the means of 
encouraging art, with the taste to bestow their patronage well. 
The opening spirit of centralization in the sixteenth century 
destroyed the activity of these petty capitals by incorporating them 
with larger states ; but many of them still preserved the reputation 
they had acquired in the commonwealth of letters. 

The fifteenth century in Italy was prolific rather in scholars 
than in creative minds, and the literary history of Urbino forms 
no exception. Few of the learned persons whom the reputa^ 
tion of the court drew to the capital were natives of the duchy ; 
fewer still possessed the fire of genius, without which merits 
far greater than they possessed will not secure immortality. 
Wc have no intention of following Mr, Dennistoun through his 
long list of mediocrity ; Gentile Bicci, Fr?mcesco Venturini, 
Baldi, Berni of Gubbio, &c. &c. were very erudite men, but their 
works have long ago been doomed to ‘ the toinU of the Capulets.’ 
If tlie name of Polydore Virgil excites more curiosity, it is because 
lie was promoted to church bq^efices in cmr own Country, and 
because he is the author of a book, (undertaken, it is said, at the 
suggestion of Henry VII.) which, though superficial and full of 
errors, continues to possess some interest as the history of a 
constitutional monarchy by the hand of an Italian prifest.* 

♦ Leland regrets that a writer so little trustworthy should have cast over his de- 
ceptions the graces of style. ‘ Anticipating, peihajw,’ says Mr. Dennistoun, * such an 
aspersion, in his dedication o# the work to Henry Vlll., dated London, 1530, he 
compared the chronicles of Bede and Gildas, crude in form and phraseology, to meat 
served up without salt, which it was his object to supply.’ — ii. 112. 

^ Cardinal 
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Cardinal Bembo, though residing much at Urbino, was a 
noble Venetian^ A flowery orator, an unsuccessful diplomatist, 
and a disreputable priest, he deserves not much higher credit 
as an historian, e His chief work in that line, much extolled in 
its day, is inaccurate in statements, faulty in arrangement, anc? 
totally without dates. He valued himself principally on the purity 
of his Latin ; and in his anxiety to preserve classic idiom he has 
sacrificed all character and keejping, producing only a cold and 
pompous imitation from which life anc)* interest are banished 
— foi^etting, as Mr. Dennistoun justly says, in his devout wor- 
ship of Cicero, the allowance due to modern times, principles, 
and feelings — converting the Almighty into a pantheistic gene- 
rality, the Saviour into a hero, and the Virgin into the goddess of 
Loreto.* Nor has his own Italian veftion any greater liveliness : 
pedantry and prolixity are its pervading characteristics. ‘ Pains, 
reading, study,’ his pages show abundantly ; 

^ ‘ And all they want is spirit, sense, and taste.’ 

Among his numerous writings, embracing every subject, the 
best known are the ‘ Asolani’ dialogues, supposed to have been 
held at the Castle of Asolo, the residence of the dethroned Queen 
of Cyprus, the celebrated Catherine Cornara, in which the topic 
of love is handled, not always with delicacy, although invariably 
with the frigid insipidity of a school exercise. The Cardinal’s 
letters are better worth attention than his more ambitious per- 
formances ; they sometimes embalm a curious fact amidst the 
verbose inanities of unmeaning compliment and the thin disguises 
of an overweening vanity. 

Baldassare Castiglione, the arbiter elegantiarum of the court 
of Urbino, superior in jtalent to any of these, was of a noble 
family, connected with the Marquess of Mantua, of whose 
states he was a native, He was greatly favoured by the princes 
of Urbino, and employed them in many confidential ser- 
vices. He was the proxy of Duke Federigo at Windsor in 
the ceremony of«>his installation as Knight of the Garter, and 
he resided several years in England, where his graceful man- 
ners and agreeable conversation secured him the favour of our 
e Henry VII. His ‘ Cortegiaijo ’ had an extensive and continued 
popularity. Upon this celebrated treatise Mr. Dennistoun pro- 
nounces a panegyric which we cannot echo. We are very i^eady to 
admit its value as a magazine of costume ; but the colloquies are 

f to liAve seriously advised a young divide of his acquaintance fo avoid 

frying dte Epistles of St. Paul, lest the latiiiity of the Vulgate should injifre his 
style. 

unmercifully 
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unmercifully spun out, and the anecdotes have not always wit to 
excuse coarseness. 

For the verse of this famed period still less is to be said. 
Chronicles, treatises, and epistles mp.y possess value, inde])endent 
of all literary merit ; but although Mr. Dennistoun does what be 
«an for the poets of his favourite district Hby printing their names 
in capital letters, we fear he will fail to excite much interest 
about them. Filelfo, Accolti, Rustico, hnd so forth, with the 
dates of their births, weddings, and deaths — might have been left 
to a dignified repose in the ‘dizionario degli uomini illustri.’ 
Their works are rare, but not high-priced ‘clean copies^ 
adorn the shelves of collectors ‘curious fh books’ rather than in 
authors. 

Mr. Dennistoun claims for Urbino the merit of inventing the 
modern drama ; — and, though this pretension is by no means un- 
disputed, it is certain that plays were acted in the Castle at an 
early date, and ‘ got up with scenery and decorations ’ by Timotoo 
•della Vitc and other able hands. Many of these theatrical pi<^*es 
have been printed, but they will be found to possess slender merit ; 
a skilful copying of Plautus and Terence was more esteemed than 
a faithful representation of living manners, vivacity of dialogue, 
or interest of situation. 

If the literary productions of the fifteenth century deserve little 
admiration, the art of painting advanced during its progress to 
the culminating point ; and all those artists to whom tlie jialm of 
excellence has been awarded were born before its close, though 
the lives of some, prolonged beyond the usual span, reached far 
down into that which succeeded. 

Mr. Dennistoun regrets that Lanzi has given no ^parate place 
to the Umbrian blasters among the fourteen Schools under which 
he has ranged Italian painting (vol. ii. 5. 174). Lanzi, however, 
was perfectly right — since not only, as our author admits, no par- 
ticular town could be fixed on as the head-jg[uarters of the school, 
but no school did in fact exist jn Mr. l^eRnistoun’s Umbria. 
This ‘ Umbria ’ itself, by the way, is a pedantic and arbitrary 
division of the peninsula, invented by* Professor Rumohr, and 
not coinciding either with the present or the ancient limits of that 
name. The actual province ^o called contains nf? part of the 
duchy of Urbino, nor of the distric^p of Perugia or Orvieto — while 
that of Ihe ancients included not only all these but a portion of 
Tuscariy and. the March of Ancona. After all, very few of the 
painters included in Mr. Dennistoun’s copious li^ were born 
in the duchy of Urbino, still fewer in the capital. They were 
mostly attracted to it by the- reputation of the court, or the 
hopes of employment nvhich were held out to them by the de- 
coration 
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coration of the cathedral at Or\'ieto and of the sanctuary' at 
Assisi. 

After enumerating various painters, or rather illuminators of 
^issals, whose names are preserved but whose works have perished, 
Mr. Demnstoon ^eems to refer the foundation of the ‘ Umbrian 
School’ to Gentile da Fabriano, a pupil of the Beato Angelico da* 
Fickle,. Gentile was however more probably a native of Verona 
dittn of the town whose name be bears, and not a few writers 
question his having ever studied under the Beato Angelico — so 
little can be ascertained of the lives of srtists to whom modern 
critiq^m (or cant) persists in assigning an importance which neither 
their own nor the succeWing age ever acknowledged. The works 
of Fabriano will be found in various parts of Italy, and will be 
admired for their careful finish, and for the expression of the 
heads. Mr. Dennistoun tells us (vol. ii. p. 137) that when 
he left the studio of Fra Beato he carried away with him his 
master^s taste for rich brocade, gold leaf, fruit, and flowers ; — 
wiifc farther hear, however, that he did not retain these precious* 
inspirations the whole of his life, and that his performances be- 
came ‘gradually tinged with naturalism.’ — (p. 186.) 

We observe it is not without some violence to his good taste 
that Mr. Dennistoun plunges into the depths of mystic criti- 
cism to which his German guides have led him, and whither 
assuredly we shall not attempt to follow him. From many of 
his opinions we dissent so entirely that argument is .useless. 
We presume it is rather to propitiate Dusseldorf and Munich 
than his own northern Athens that Mr. Dennistoun goes out 
of his way to tax Hogarth with ‘ribald vulgarity’ in the very 
page in which he terms him ‘ the incarnation of our national 
taste in painting.’ Hogarth, we are informed, ‘ saw in tliose 
spiritualised cherubim jrhich usually minister to the holiest 
compositions of the Umbrian School, only an infant’s head with 
a pair of duck’s wings under its chin.’ In opposition to these 
‘ grovelling views ’*^the historiap cites the great Florentine reformer, 
who decided that ‘ the perfection of the bodily form is relative to 
the beauty of th«i mind.^ But Mr. Dennistoun relents ; he will 
not be too hard upon Hogarth, ‘ from whom he does not expect 
a due apprfeation bt the fervid conceptions of Christian art, 
any more than he looks for sympathy for the pothouse personi- 
fications of Hogarth from ‘the pious Savonarola. English cari- 
catures,’ he piMeeds, ‘ and Dutch familiar scenes are addressed 
HQk the uncultirated minds ; Umbrian and Siennese paint- 
ings can be understood only after a Jong examination and ele- 
vated thought. The former, therefore, satisfy the unintelligent 
many — the latter delight the enlighten^ few.’ (ii. p. 162.) 
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We are quite resigned to being classed among ‘ the unintelligent 
many’ who do not look down upon Marriage 'k’-la^mode and 
the Harlofs Progress as ‘ Imglish caricatures ^ we da not envy 
the refinement which incapacitates any man for the enjoyment 
of mere nature, wit, pattios, and inventive geqius. But we also 
•collect that Michael Angelo is no /“avotiritc with our authmr— 
the admirers of Hogarth may be. satisfied I 

The Beato Angelica Mr. Dennistoun ’considers the prototype 
of the Umbrian School, and he practised his art, it should seem, 
upon principled that we can hardly expect to see adopted into 
modem academies. , 

‘ Regarding his painting in the light ot a God-gift, he never sat 
down to exercise it without offering up orisons for divine influence ; 
nor did he assume his palette until he felt these answered by a glow 
of holy inspiration. His pendil thus literally embodied the language 
of prayer ; his compositions were the result of long contemplation on 
mystic revelations ; his Madonnas borrowed their sweet and sinless 
expression from ecs||;atic visions ; the Passion of our Saviour was con* 
ceived by him in tearful penitence, and executed with sobs and si^hs. 
Deeming the forms he thus depicted to proceed from supernatural dic- 
tation, he never would alter or retouch them ; and though his works 
are generally brought to the highest attainable finish, the impress of 
their first conception remains unchanged. To the unimaginative mate- 
rialism of the present day these sentences may seem idle absurdities ; 
but they illustrate the character of Fra Giovanni, and no painter ever 
so thoroughly instilled his character into his works.’ — ii. 184. 

We think Mr. Dennistoun would do well to leave aesthetics to 
German philosophers and their sympathising, and not ^ always 
sober, audiences — they are not likely to find much favour in Ung- 
land, nor do they indeed accord well with the customary turn 
and tone of Mr. Dennistoun’s own mind and style. We 
should be very glad if he could prov^* that good morals and 
good drawing were connected, but we fear it is in vain to emulate 
the success of the great masters of the fifteenth century, by 
listening to a mass in the momifig rather than attending the 
anatomy schools, and by invoking the assistance of the^ \ irgin 
instead of hiring good models. — The following period is most 
Johnsonian : — ^ 

‘ Those who have neither imbibed the spirft of the Roman ritual, 
nor studied the forms of Christian art, may fully appreciate the dishe- . 
veiled goddesses of Rubens, or the golden Sunsets of Claude ; but 
let theQj understand ere they sneer at those sacred paintinos which for 
successive ages have confirmed the faith of the unlettered, ^elevated their 
hopes, and inspired their praiyerful ejaculations.’ — vol. iii. p. 323. 

In that case we should close our academies. But criticism is 
not ^excepted from the jurisdiction of fact. Was not Claude a 
^ Roman 
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S t^atholic^ and Rubens a devout Fleming, the favourite of 
sttits and 0S tSie most bigoted of Spanish ^dhm? fit 
% iniagiite in furnishing idols for popular 
they are performh^ acceptable service, we presume the btyle of 
their ptoatidioiis fssai in nowise affect the merit of their intehti^* 
We ha?pe modi forbeafsmce for superstition-^it is the natural* 
growtb el'mdent and ignorant minds — but we have none at all for 
tbe^ iMIffBetation of it. ]^r. Dennistoun must excuse us, but his 
i^neerity can only be defended at the expense of his common 
sense. c) 


I "Sffhexk cmlisation began to recover the eclipse that followed 
downfall of the Roman Empire, the church was the only 
jSeld in which the drtist could exhibit — ^the churchman his only 
ptdion. Social life was too rude to require the omature of 
dwellings — ^property was too insecun^ to invite accumulation. 
Sacred subjects were obviously the fittest for the only purpose 
> to which art was applied — but as light became diffused, a natu- 
raBy impressible and imaginative people deftanded the assist- 
ance of art in the interior decoration of their houses — and a change 
of ^subject became not only desirable but necessary, since an 
Italian of the fifteenth century would no more have covered a 
pannel in his dining-room with a martyrdom than he would have 
put It crucifix on his sideboard. 

Even during the life of the Beato Angelico (who, Mr. Dennis- 
toun seems to suppose, produced his pictures under the direct 
itKspiration of the Virgin and the Saints) manual dexterity and 
academic knowledge h^ made vast progress, but, considering the 
'Imswvstlous assistance’ which he enjoyed, we can h»dly wonder 
tkat he did not deign to accept much benefit from mem. Luca 
Signorelli was sixteen years of age when the Be^todied ; Masaccio, 
thou^ a younger man, divd twelve years before him ; and to these 
two great artists more than to any others the invention of * the 
modern manner ’ ^elongs ) to them the honour may be ascribed 
of having been the real instmetors and precursors of Michel- 
angelo mA Raphael. 

We proceed with our ‘enumeration of some of those painters 
who Ute^sla^ed for the Umbrian School Pietro della Fran- 
ceSi^Vus a native of^Borgo S. Sepolcrd: though neither devoid 
of nor cf accuracy,!, he derivee'perhapS bis best titld 

of posterity from having been the master^of Luca 
Fra Camoysle, whom ^Mr. Dennistdup calls 
’ and parish priest/ ^ litde is known, and 

Jfce'IV*' 
ttMmetun. 

few 
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few of 14^ works aar©*extaiit. Our author fe aimou^ to^^i^emte 
hfea feori^i ^ a tend^iK^j to naturalism^’ a oharfe which ho Is 
ax|»oi$[ed for bani^ introduced tho portrait ^hfenan |ja- 
troi^ into a votive picture. That he did s^ we, can lea^jr 
Jbeifeve, but we think any critic less^shpeked by the enormity w 
such a crime than Mr. Dennistoun*8eeins to be, would 
him of all ^naturalistic tendencies’ oif the first exammatioit 
of any of his Sftiff and primitive performances. Timoteo dclhiQ 
Vite has sometimes bad the honour of having his works sold 
early performances of Raphael. Girolamo dglla Genga belongs 
also to this age and country —but we think^he claims of Urbina cxk 
the gratitude of thb world of art must rest on having produced 
Bramante, Raphael, and Baroccio. It is not surprising that these 
remarkable men should havh received their education in other 
schools, and sought for wealthier patrons and a wider stage for the 
display of their talents than Urbino could furnish. Bramante 
was the early instructor, and, if we may believe Vasari, the rdle* 
tion of Raphael. Both a sculptor and a painter, he was destined 
to be better known as an architect; but possessing more taste 
than genius and more fancy than imagination, he was unequal to 
the task assigned him. He was the original architect of St. 
Peter’s; and he involved the fabric in a complication of con^ 
fusion from which nothing short of the inspiration of Michele 
angelo could have extricated it. 

Mr. Dennistoun devotes some pages to the life of Raphad 
and a critique upon his works. Little of importance, however, 
can be gleaned that has escaped Vasari; in fact succeeding 
biographers have achieved nothing beyond a fresh arrange-^ 
ment of his notices and a more exact catalogue of the great 
artist’s pictures. We not long ago treated this subject at some 
length in an article on M. Passavant’s respectable book — (Q. R., 
vol. Ixvi.)— and have little now to add. Giovanni Sanssio^ Ijie 
father of Raphael, died while his |on was yet* a child; had he 
lived, we cannot but think he would have proved an abler in* 
structor than Pietro Perugino, with whom the juvenile prodigy 
was soon after placed. The works of Giovanni Sanzio are rare-**^ 
very few of them have reached ^is country.^ An altarpieoe 
the church of S* Francesco at TJrbipo gives us a very high idea 
of bis powers. tJuder Ids tuiticm we have no doubt the yoimg 
painter would sooner have emancipated himself from the aflectn* 
tion ancf mannerism of hk day. The progress of Ill|3liael was 
slow; bis youthful efforts hardly presage his triumphs. The 
earliest works of Michelangelo are marvellous j but what eye 

• 3ts Johti a of utusoOimon taif« atumen, possesMA a €ne 

•peoimea of tbit tare Daa»f«r. 
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c4fe discern in the frescoes of Siena the future painter of the 
Vatican Stanze ? 

Mr. D^nistoun is anxious, to defend his favourite from the 
Imputation of bor^^wing from Michelangelo, and professes to dis- 
cover little trace ^ of imifatiop. Raphael condescended to no ser-c 
vile plagiarism certainly from his illustrious contemporary ; but 
his style was enlarged after his examination of the frescoes in the 
Chapel, and subsequent improvement may be traced in 
a more philosophical treatment of his svbject, and in the in- 
creased sublimity of the whole conception. Michelangelo, with 
the force of irresistible ‘genius, gave a fresh impulse to art, and 
in every branch established a new criterion of excellence : — 

* He was followed by Raphael * — sa^^s the discerning and eloquent 
S^useli — ‘ the painter of humanity ; less vigorous, less elevated than 
Jffichelangelo, but more insinuating, more pressing on otir hearts — 
the warm master of all our sympathies. . . .Perfect human beauty he 
hiS not represented ; form to Inm was only a vehicle of character or 
pathos, and these he adapted in a mode and with a truth wiiich leave 
all attempts at emendation hopeless. . . .If separately taken, the line of 
Raphael has been excelled in correctness, elegance, and energy ; his 
colour far surpassfed tone, and truth, and harmony — ins masses in 
mundaessr.— and his chiaroscuro m effect ; consider^ as instruments 
of pathos, they have never been equalled ; and in composition, inven- 
tion, expression, and the power of telling a story, he has never been 
approached.’ — Lectures^ vol. li. p. 88. 

The originality of this wonderful man or of any of his con- 
temporaries must not be impugned on account of resem- 
blances that‘may be discovered in the inode of treating subjects 
often handled by their predecessors. It should be remembered 
that when Raphael commenced his career, and indeed long after 
he liad ended it, the liturgical method of representing certain 
persons and incidents was still continued. In the Greek Church 
a painter, frequently a monk, #t all events a graduate in one of the 
inferior ranks of ordination, was attached to the cathedral or con- 
vent, whose exclusive privilege it was to produce portraits of the 
Panagia* and the Saints, drawn upon an orthodox pattern, from 
which no aeviation*^was permiu^. The Latin Church, to be 
stcre, had never accomplished sudh complete unifonnity; it was 
<rfF«nded, h<^wever, when any innovations were introduced^Stito esta- 
’blished Jl^kods. It dictated the cdourt of our Saviour^s tunic, 
the faslj^rliif the Virgin’s robes, the costume of the migels, and 
the 1lte*y ^ Aposdeau The alleged ^piagiarism’ of 

he would have appealed to as a dOxtemus comjdiaiKe 
wlif^a^tted nece^Uy. In his Tiwsfiguratidii he hasfol- 
an'^ikncient model in representing in the same picture the 

vision 
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vision <on the Mount and ike scene of demoniac possession 
below ; only his genius supplied the pointing Anger of the 
Apostle, indicating the vicinity of certain help, connecting the 
subjects together. It would be a curious an4 interesting study 
to trace the treatment of the same subject fey succession of 
painters from the revival of aft to the days of Michel- 
angelo, Even he, the mightiest and nnost original of Italian 
masters, accepted the conceptions of his predecessors, and made 
them his own by his yeatment. • The Creation of Adam and Eve, 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, their Exj^ulsion from Paradise, 
and the Last J udgment, exhibit little nevelty in the composition ; 
and the introduction ^ven of the ferryman Charon, which Mr, Den- 
nistoun censures as a novelty in his representation of the infernal 
regions, had before been adopted by Orcagna in his illustrations 
of the visions of Dante, in the church of St. Maria Novella. 

It was in subjects drawn from profane liistory and fable that 
Raphael exhibited all tlie •richness of his fancy. Here we {jpee 
that advancement in anatomical accuracy which Mr. Dennistoun 
deplores as the necessary consequence of the ‘ growing naturalism 
of his time’ — (ii. 234), Our taste is, fortunately for us, less refined 
than Mr. Dennistoun’s, and we can admire works of art that 
‘ descend to a close imitation of nature.’ It was this condescen- 
sion that made Phidias the greatest of artists, and which after- 
wards placed Miclfelangelo, Raphael, and Titian on a level not 
much beneath him. The frescoes of the Famesina and the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, with other works, as preserved and multiplied 
by the graver of Marcantonio, exhibit all the freshness and inven- 
tion of Raphael ; but to form an idea of his grandeur a visit 
to Rome is indispensable. The taste and partiality of Julius 
and Leo confided to him the decoration of the Vatican, and 
the works of preceding artists, however hitherto esteemed, 
were unhesitatingly destroyed to make room for the rising 
genius. Michelangelo had trea^d the sul^ect of Theocracy 
in the Sistine Chapel. The spread of the true faith and the 
glory of the pontificate were the fittistg the^ies in the palace 
which the popes were to inhabit. Every subject represented 
in this series illustrates the intended alltgory. •The triumph 
of the Cross and the estab](|shn^ent of Clnistianity are acco^ ^ 
plishedain the victory of Constantme, and the alliance pf |^tig|on 
with the state in the baptism of that prince and 
of Chftrlemagne. The divine mithority of the 8ee .i% mam*^ 
fested in the ^ Justiilcatioii’ of Leo and Miracle of the BorgO^ 
and the retreat nf Attila from the walls of the sacred city * The 
supremacy of Church is typified in the. of H^c^i>rus 

from the Temple-r-and that of the Pope in dimrion of 

K 2 stantine 
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statltine and the c^tive Saracens brought in chains to his judg- 
ment seat. The ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament ' is the revelation of 
the holy mystery, and ^ the Miracle of Bolsena’ establishes to Uie 
confusion of infidelity the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Great as the Italian masters are in their easel pictures, it is 
in their frescoes alone that they reach their highest excellence. 
To judge of the magnitude'of the powers of Correggio, Parma must 
be visited, for of the numerous pictures which bear his name 
and that of Raphael, filling every Collection ifi Europe, how small 
a proportion have any claim to originality I Yet many of these 
spurious pictures have been puffed into celebrity. The trade of 
criticism has fallen into the hands of men who have an interest 
in raising their own or their friends’ possessions into importance, 
and their aesthctical raptures are, in fact, the best advertisement. 
Barry, the painter, shrewdly observed that no opinion should be 
received with so much caution as that of a petty collector. What- 
ev^Wbigh-sounding words may be for ever in his mouth, he is 
often ignorant of high art^ nay, even hostile to it ; his standard of 
merit being formed by the specimens his own petty museum con- 
tains. Mr. Dennistoun has been indefatigable in his researches, 
and we are obliged tc him for a vast deal of valuable informa- 
tion, but we lost much of our respect for his judgment when we 
discovered that he is a small collector. 

German critics have lately attempted to^ establish for their 
country a sort of rivalry with Italy in the early cultivation of the 
arts, and some English writers have rashly admitted the preten- 
sion. This or that mechanical or chemical process may have been 
discovered in Germany or Flanders — ^though we believe it is now 
generally thought that even oH-painting had its real cradle among 
the Byzantine monks — but if any human achievement deserves 
the title of originality, it is the AH of Italy. If any influence can 
be traced to Germany at all, it was of a sinister character. Marc- 
antonio wasted prfcious timcL in copying the engravings of 
Albert Durer, which considerably delayed his progress, and the 
stiff and angular {oldingsr of the same artist may be found dis- 
figuring the broad and monumental drapery of Andrea del Sarto. 

Frederico Baroccio^ bom in ^1528, eight years after the 
•,do^th of Raphael, belonged |o affamily of artists ; his grand- 
father was a sculptor of no mean reputation, empWed'by 
Diake Fedi^dgo in the decoration of the castle of Urbino — and 
hii elder blather was a skilful mechanician, much favoured by the 
the house of Rovere, who alj seem to have possessed 
taste for jewellery and watchmaking. He was bom 
passed much of his youth at Pesaro, attiacted 
, picture-gadlery in the duke’s favourite villa. He 

afterwards 
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afterwards visited Florence and Rome. His style was formed 
from the observation of the works of CoiTeggio and Parmegiano ; 
and he sometimes approaches these masters. Wtiile at Urbino 
no single picture by Raphael is’ to be found, nor any building 
that can be assigned to Bramante — tlie pictdres of Baroccio are 
numerous. They are all in churchfes or convents, and the subjects 
are consequently sacred ; they are, indsed, handled with so much 
licence of composition, such variety of light and shade, and such 
brilliancy of colouring, that aR solemnity is lost — but the great 
ability of the artist is undeniable. 

The Zuccari were also natives of LVbinb, and contemporaries 
of Baroccio. They painted much in Spain, at Rome, at Florence, 
and at Caprarola. They belong to the class of decorative 
painters, of whom Italy Jias produced so many, and to whom 
her churches, palaces, and villas owe so much. Federico 
Zuccaro was in great vogue at Rome, and was made President 
of the Academy of Painters by the favour of the reigning Pope. 
He lived in the luxury of opulence, and decorated his Re- 
sidence on the Pincian hill with lunettes, medallions, and ara- 
besques of his own invention. The house remained long in 
the possession of his descendants; but it was inhabited at the 
beginning of the present century by M. Bertoldy, the Prussian 
consul, and may be regarded, says Mr. Dennistoun, 

‘ as the cradle of the modern school of painting. The frescoes on 
which Overbeck, Cornelius, Schnor, and Veit first essayed that 
elevated and pure style which has regenerated European taste — these 
attract many an admirer, little aware that the basement rooms, aban- 
doned to menial uses, contain some of the latest efforts of Cinquecento 
decoration that have fair pretensions to merit,’ — (Vol. iii. p. 348.) 

We are sorry to hear this for the credit of the taste of our age. 
The productions of the Zuccari, fafllty as they are, have life, 
spirit, invention, originality — in which the hard, flat, stiff novelties 
so admired by Mr. Dennistoun are totally deficient. The arts have 
no greater enemy to contend wit^ than affechition, and it is the 
worst of affectation to imitate the defeats of our predecessors. 

The territory of Urbino was famous for having improved the 
manufacture of pottery, and, like all the oiaterial productions of 
Italy at that period, it sought Ihe assistance of the fine arta^. Man^ 
exdmpies are graceful and elegant in form, and, though coarse in 
execution, have great beauty of design. The Robbia family at 
Florence had executed beautiful groups and bas-reliefs in vitrified 
clay, of which numerous specimens exist throughout Tuscany 
to this day. The secret of the manufactory died with the last 
member of ^the family, and the attempt to revive it in this practi- 
caf age has not yet been crowned with success. We shall pursue 
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uiteresting subject no farther at present. Mr. Marryat’s 
cl^lt and elegantly-illustrated History of Pottery and Porcelain 
ki modern Europe and among the nations of the East has been for 
mme time before the public, and would require a more compre- 
hensive consideration than we have space to give it — we may 
discuss it perhaps at some future time in connexion with a work 
announced by Mr. Birch -upon the still more beautiful specimens 
of the ceramic art which the Greeks and Etruscans have be- 
queathed to us. ' ^ 

It would be great injustice to take leave of Mr. Dennistoun 
without acknowledging 4he patient industry exhibited in the 
prosecution of his task. It is one obviously congenial to his 
taste and his feelings ; it is natural that he should enter- 
tain a very high admiration for the* talents and the genius of 
the Italian people during the period which has occupied so 
much of bis attention — and it is pardonable that he should close 
Jhiaggyes on many of their faults ; — but he is not just when treating 
"■of other nations, nor even always, we must say, reasonable. The 
Spanish, the French, and the Germans he constantly speaks of 
as ‘ barbarous nations ; ^ — (on one occasion he calls the Prince of 
Orange ^ a fair-haired barbarian,’ an epithet calculated to give a 
’ most false impression <>f that politic prince) ; — and he seems even 
to put a little affectation into his echo of the insolence of the 
Italian historians in this particular. 

Besides examining many manuscripts himself, be has received 
valuable assistance in that department. In Italy the remark of 
Lord Chesterfield that ^ nothing remains unedited which deserves 
to be publishe^d’ will not hold good. Many interesting papers have 
been supplied him, he informs us, by Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
whose researches have been far more extensive than his own, 
and whose knowledge of ‘the history of Italy is at once general 
and exact. We could wish that the very curious selections made 
by Mr. Brown froAi the journals of Marin Sanuto were better 
known in this country ; unfortunately they were published at 
Venice, and only m the original Italian. Mr. Dennistoun is not 
always so fortunate in his authotities and in his citations, nor has 
he done wisciy we ^hink in swelling his text with original 
^documents of small interest, and with tlieir wordy transla- 
^tioas. The extracts from tfie chronicle of Giovanni, Salizio 
(the father of Raphael), for example, are far too copious; a 
rayming ammlist inspires little confidence, and the bald Versions 
that te^u^ly follow these profuse specimens of antiquated dog^el 
offer littlfc relief to the suffering reader. All these, with many similar 
should have bec^ ondtted, or banished to m appendix, 
of battles and militaty movements are generally bfief, 
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and lie usually abstains from criticism on the faults and mistakes 
of the commanders — indications of sense aiui modesty Won 
which wc congratulate him. We regret that other bistoriaps of 
the day have not adopted the same practice. Such descriptions 
and disquisitions from the pen of a civilian have seldom any soTt of 
' value; too vague and inaccurate to in1;ercsf the military reader, their 
awkward technicalities make them utterly unintelligible to others. 

His admiration for friends and fellow-labourers is rather 
ostentatious. We get tired of^the eloquent Lord This — the 
accomplished Mr. Tluit — and the learned Mrs. T’other. Sundry 
mottoes to chapters, and other obtrusive flowejs from contemporary 
classics, may as well be dropped in futur^ editions. This perpetual 
bandying of compliments among living authorities (by no means 
confined to Mr. Dennistoun’s pages), the transparent trick of a 
self-trumpeting ‘ camaradeiue,’ reminds us of nothing so much as 
the bragging captains in Beaumont’s Kimj and no King^ wTio are 
perpetually giving each other certificates of valour and conduct — 
for ever called in question *by everybody else. 


Art. V. — The Correspondence of Horace Walpole^ Earl of Orford^ 
and the Rev. William Mason. Now first published from the 
original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mitford, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 

O F all the qualities of Horace Walj)ole’s pen, its fecundity 
seems gradually becoming the most wonderful. In our 
Number of September, 1843, we first noticed the extraordinary 
diligence with which, amidst the numerous and constant engage- 
ments of fashionable and political life, voluminous authorship, 
and a zealous pursuit of antkpiities and virfk., he found time to 
write such a prodigious number of letters as we then already 
possessed, amounting to about two thousand, and filling ten 
closely-printed octavo volumes ; |md we announced our conviction 
that there were probably consideilible classes of his correspond- 
ence which had not yet seen the light. Since tliat we have re-, 
ceived additional proofs of his indefatigability: — four tlxick 
volumes of his Memoirs of George III. — two voliqpes containing 
upwards of four hundred letters to Lady t)ssory — and now two 
others pf his correspondence with Mason, of which Walpole^s* 
share may perhaps amount to a couple of hundred more.^ And 
this isiprobably not all. The publisher, indeed, of ^e^e volumes 
advertises with great confidence that ^ this is the last 'series of the 
unpublished^ letters of tSis incomparable epistolary writer but 

We are oi^iged apea^ thua vagueW, because tbe has neitbw 

the lettew, nox' given us eitberiadex or table of conteuts. ^ 

no 





of and Mason. 


i$^ nor, we believe, can be, given for this assertion. On 
reooUeeting how comparatively few of the already 
I^Wshed letters are addressed to the persons with whom we 
jopiow he much d^ighted to correspond — Madame du Deffand, 
General Conway, JLord [parcoutt,* Mrs. Damer, Lady Aylesbury, 
Lady Suffolk, Lady Harvey, 4he Chutes, the Beauclercs, the whole* 
tribe of Waldegraves, a^d so many others of his nearest and most 
familiar friends relations — we are led to hope that we axe not 

even yot m fond du sojc. Proba^dy tlie most curious batch of all 
woula be those to Mrs. CUve^ which at iier death no doubt re- 
turned into his owUchands, and have never been heard of. 

When we reflect that Uie mass of published letters and memoirs 
extends over a space of sixty-tyo years — from 1735 to 1797— and 
embraces every possible topic of polltjcs, literature, and social life, 
drawj^ from the best sources of information, and detailed with such 
imwearied diligence, and such attracti\ e vivacity, we grow every day 
more and more convinced of the serious importance of Horace 
UMpole as the historian of* his time. Light and gossiping as the 
individual letters may seem, they constitute, taken altogether, a 
body of historical evidence to Avhich no other age or country can 
afford anything like a parallel. But against those merits must be 
set off many concomi'ant and, as we may \enture to call them, 
coi^enial defects. His politics are always under the strong influ- 
ence of party and often of faction, and his details of social life 
and personal character aic rendered more amusing indeed, but 
less trust woi thy, by a strong seasoning of scandal, and occasion- 
ally of malice. It is not gi\en to man to be at once of a party, 
and impartial — to be a gossip, and not ccnsoiious. We do not 
take the characters of Loid Wharton oi Sii Robert Walpole from 
Swift, nor should we from HoracetWalpole those of Bute or North. 

But besides this natural and inevitable bias, Walpole had, no 
doubt, ftom his mother, and (if the scandal of the day was well 
founded) from his Jfatheit too, ^ marked pecuKaritt/ of temper, 
which perhaps sharpened his sagacity and brightened his wit, but 
not unfrequently distorted his vision and deceived his judgment 
to to almost morbivl degree. The result is, that no writer we know 
of requires toJ[?e read, when read historically, with more suspicion 

■ ..I — — ■■■ .S .. 

Mr. Mltfdvd in one of his of soniething that is to be s^en in‘ the 

but be does not te)! us what or where this Harcourt Corre- 
is^^^p^conjectuie that it may be Horace Walpole’s lettm to the two lord 
of f butisurely tins is a very vaguO way of citing an authoHty. At 

it seltois to contradict the publisher’s adverut>ement, that there are no more 
letters of Walpole. ^ 

f See' in laird Wbarnclid'e’s edition of Lady Mary Wortley’s works Lady Louisa 
that Hor4ee ^ was twtoriovslj^ the sou qf Carr Lord Hervey.’ See also 
St^^^gprsipbioal notice of John Lord He^ey, prefixed tu his Memakw 
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"M-at least, more caution — and a nicer investigation and comparison 
of all contemporary testimony. Ev^n when run througl^ for mere 
amusement, so much of the interest and of the pleasantry turns 
on circumstances and allusions Which are every day becoming 
less familiar to ordinary readers, that theje is hardly a page which 
would not be the better for some extraneous elucidation. 

These consideiations have induced us tP give a closer and more 
continuous attention to the successive batches of Walpole’s Cor- 
respondence and Memoirs than such apparently Ugld reading 
might seem at first si§;ht to deserve. They have also prompted 
the regret that we have been forced to express for the \ery unsatis- 
factory way in which most of those publications, and particularly 
the later ones, have been what is called ‘ edited.’ 

The respectable name of, Mr. Mitford on this new title-page 
gave us bettei hopes. He has been long practised in the edito- 
rial office, and, from the course of his literary life, would have 
been, we should have thought, peculiarly qualified for such a 
task. But wc have been altogether disappointed. This is uff 
doubtedly the worst edited of the whole Walpolean scries. The 
anonymous editor of the Letters to Mann did little, and did it 
ill; Mr. Vernon Smith did nothing — but Mr. Mitford has done 
worse than nothing. So far from elucidating what might be 
dark, he has sometimes confused what was clear, and in hardly 
any instance explains a real obscurity. Mr. Mitfoid is evidently 
aware that he has not done for us all that wo might ha\e reason- 
ably expected. He says ; — 

^ I have, where it seemed requisite, made a few observations in the 
notes, but from circumstances connected with my professional engage- 
ments, o> er which I had no control, that poi tion of the book is less 
perfect than I could have wished ; in some caj&es, however, the readers 
will be able to supply themselves with origmal information ; in others, 
they may derive assistance from the learned editors of works by Wal- 
pole previously published^ and perhaps what they will find in these 
volumes may not be altogether withoi^ its use.’ — Preface^ 

This, begging Mr. Mitford’s pardon, seems to us a very insuffi- 
cient apology. ^ Engagements over wfiich he* had no control ’ 
might have curtailed his commentaries, but can har^y be pleaded 
for the laborious inanity of sevetity or eightf whole pageaof wifi&X 
he calls Illustrative Notes appended^ to his volumes — a much larger ^ 
proportion than even the best (or least bad) of Walpole’s editors 
had hitherto given us. We cannot understand why notes so ap- 
parently copious should contain so little illustration. For instance, 
Walpole says in Decembef, 1773 — 

^ I have read a pretty li^le drama called Palledius and Irene, written 
by I*know not whom/ — i. 110. 

On 
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On this we find a note — 

<Palladiu8 and Irene, a drama in three acts, 8vo. 1773. This is 
all that is given, without mentioning the author’s jjatne.’ — i. 420. 

The note is a mere echo, which leaves the matter just where it 
found it. • • 

Again — Walpole says : — •* 

‘ There is come out a I^ife of Garrick, in two volumes, by Davies, the 
bookseller, formerly a player. It is written naturally, simply, without 
pretensions. The work is entertaTning,’ &c.t.-ii. 86. 

Thia seems plain enough ; but the editor thinks it necessary to 
add an illustrative note : — 

‘ “ Memoirs of the Life of Garrick,” interspersed with characters and 
anecdotes of his theatrical contemporaries, &c., by Thomas Davies. 
New Edition, 1808, 2 vols. A work of entertainment and informa- 
tion.’ — ii. 391. 

note tells less than the text. 

Again : Walpole, after recommending a volume of Frencli 
‘ Letters,’ adds, ^ I do not recommend the boasted Siege of Calais ’ 
(ii. 7) ; on which we find, 300 pages off, this illustrative note : — 

‘ Siege of Calais, a tragedy by Charles Denis, translated from the 
Frencli of de Belloy, with historical notes, 1765. See dBiog. Dra- 
matica.^ — ii. 404. 

Few readers will have the Biographia Dramatica at hand, but 
we can console them by informing them tliat the said Biographia 
would have told them no more than the Illustrative Note, and tljat 
neither it nor the Note has any relation whatsoever to what Wal- 
"^pole was writing about — to wit, the original French play, which, 
as we find from the Collective Correspondence (vol. iv.), he had 
asked Lord Hertford, 25,th March, 1765, to send him from Paris, 
and of which ^e writes to George Montague on the 5th April in 
the identical words used to Mason. The translation by Denis 
mentioned in the biographia ^hd the Note had not yet appeared, 
and probably Walpole never saw it; it seems to hjive fallen 
dead-bom from tJie pre^. 

Of so large a body of notes there are not, we believe, above a 
dozen that s^brd anything that c^jn be fairly called illustration ; — 
some are absolute blunders, while there arc a hundred passages on 
which a really illustrative note would have been desirabfc. There 
is too much that we do not want, and too little of what we do.^ 
And we altogether to the remedy that Mr. MitTord pro- 

— I 

* alfo notice the minor blunder of exiling, without even tlie helji of a mark 

note from the page it professes to illuetrate-^ mode sometimes neces- 
long dlsquisitive commentaries, but at absurd as inconvenient in a Case Ifke tliis. 

poses — 
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poses — of Hhe reader^ s supplying himself with origiml inform- 
ation^^ or ^consulting the learned editors of all WalpM s previously 
published works* It is rather hard on the purchaser of two costly 
volumes — which from the addition of the name of Mason may be 
supposed to be substantially of a separate, class-^to be forced to 
buy all the long series of Walpole^ correspondence — (to say 
nothing of the Biographia Dramatica jmH the like)-^and painfully 
to pick out from them what an editor ought to have already ex- 
tracted for his use. In short, we ha^re to say generally, and w’e shall 
by and by show more particularly, that, from whatever cause, Mr. 
Mitford has done fiis work less perfectly ^\o vj^e hfe own too-indulgent 
phrase, than any editor that it has been yet our ill-fortune to meet. 

In ordinary cases it is hardly worth while to notice mere errors 
of the press, but in these volumes they are so numerous, and in 
some instances such ludicrous perversions of the meaning, as 
to justify and indeed require special remark. The following 
instances will we think show that the Editor could not have read 
his own printed sheets. Walpole is made to say that Gray was 
^ easily disgusted with his conduct while on their travels but 
Walpole undoubtedly wrote early; for that was the fact, and 
accordingly in another letter he says ‘ I am sorry to find I dis- 
obliged Gray so very early! (i. 106.) Walpole is made, in the 
very first page, to send Mason a ‘ volume of Engravings^ instead of 
his catalogue of Engravers, Then we read of Murphie* s plagiarisms 
(i. 164), and, of course, thought of Arthur Murphy; but read- 
ing on, we found Mticpherson was meant. Of a certain nolo 
Episcopari sermon which Mason liad preached, and which Wal- 
pole advised him to suppress, he is made to say ^i. 323) that 
‘ it can be recalled ’ — when he certainly wrote ‘ it cannot be 
recalled.’ Judge Persia (ii. 25) will puzzle legal chronologists — 
unless they have industry to discover that Mr. Baron Perryn 
may have been meant. We were startled (ii. 108) at finding 
that a certain circumstance is to make Mason, who hated 
Lord Rockingham, ^ ever love’ him, — Walpole really meaning 
that it might make Mason love ^ evea\h\m. We were for a 
moment at a loss to know who ^ the Parnassul Poet* (ii. 298) 
might be, who was a channel of com muiy cation J)et ween his 
brother poets, Hay ley and MaSon ; at last we discovered that 
‘the Parnassus Post* was meant. VValpole excuses the absurdity 
of a certain person’s opinion by the su^^estion that it was a general 
error — ^^efendit rmnierus ;* this is amazingly printed. ‘ defend it 
Numerics! as if one Numprus was called upon to defend the 
obnoxious opinion. We were astonished in reading Mason’s list 
of liis preferments in th§ cathedral of York to find him appointed, 
in 1763, to the ^ Primateship i as we have never heard that be was 

Primate 
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Primate of England, we conclude that the Preceniorship may 
be a preferable lectio. In vol. ii. p. 314, Walpole is made to 
‘ accept ’ an imseasonable visitor : Horace was seldom so comply- 
ing, and accordingly he resolutely begged leave to ^ except^ him. 
In one of his towermg bursts of patriotism, Walpole exclainas 
(i, 219), ‘I am not corrupted ; I am not a traitor,^ The printer 
has lowered the proud boast into ‘ I am not a tailor T We may 
add that, throughout, sentences constantly begin and end where 
they ought not. It is almost incredible that any man of literary 
habits should have inspected the printed sheete ; but our readers 
will find cause foi* more wonder of a like kind^n the sequel. 

While we feel ourselves obliged to complain that Mr. Mit- 
ford has so egregiously failed in editorial details, we willingly 
acknowledge the substantial value* of the publication itself, and 
the special gratitude that we owe to him for having brought to 
light a correspondence which, though we are very far from thinking 
^t, as he does, ‘ of as much general and greater literary interest than 
any other portion of Walpole’s epistolary works,’ does certainly 
fill up an important chasm in his correspondence, and throws 
additional light on an interesting and somewhat enigmatical 
portion of the literary and political history of both Mason and 
Walpole. It will also be found not unimportant to general history, 
and particularly to the elucidation of that violent struggle of 
parties that lasted from 1770 to the conclusion of the Rocking- 
ham administration. 

‘ The letters of Mason, now first printed, formed part of the col- 
lection of manuscripts purchased of the Duke of Grai’ton, as executor 
of the late Earl of Waldegrave, and were entrusted to me for publica- 
tion ; and while I was lamenting the imperfect manner in which they 
would appear, from want of the answers of the correspondent, my 
friend. Archdeacon Burnhy , informed me that the corresponding letters 
of Walpole were carefully, and in their entire form, preserved at the 
Rectory House at# Aston. Thy introduction which I obtained from 
him was most kindly received <>y Mr. Alderson, the present possessor 
of the place, and with a'liberality for which my thanks are now to be 
paid, he allowed tne the fise of the volumes, that for more than half a 
century had been under the safe protection of his father and himself.’* 
— Preface, vii. vtii. 

The editor says very truly* that the two main points<pf interest 
in the corres]pondence are the explanation of Walpole’s juvenile 
quarrel with Gray, and of hk partnership with Masbn in the 
celebrated ‘ Heroic Epistle.’ On thp first point, however, there 

* the present rector of Aston, is son to the Kev. Ch. Alderson, 

'|l|«Son*S intimate friend and sole executor, who inftnediately succeeded the poet in 
that valuable living and beautiful parsonage. 

is 
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is little more to learn than Mason had already told us in a passage 
of his ‘ Life of Gray/ which was dictated to him by Walpole in 
a very creditable spirit. When Mason submitted to Walpole the 
account which he proposed to give, in the ‘ Life,’ of the difference 
^.between them, Walpole answered (March, ^1773)^ — 

‘ I am so far from being dissatisfied, thset I must beg leave to sharpen 
your pen, and in that light only, with regard to myself, would make 
any alterations in your text. I am conscious that in the beginning of 
the differences between Gray and me^ the fault was mine. 1 was too 
young, too fond of my owti diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too much 
intoxicated by indi%ence, vanity, and the insolence of my situation as 
a Prime Minister’s son, not to have been inattentive and insensible to 
the feelings of one I thought below me ; of one, I blush to say it, that 
I knew was obliged to me ; of one whom presumption and folly per- 
haps made me deem not my supe**ior then in parts, though I have since 
felt my infinite inferiority to him. I treated him insolently : he loved 
me, and I did not think he did. I reproached him with the difference 
between us, when he acted from conviction of knowing he was my 
superior. I often disregarded his wishes of seeing places, which I would’^ 
not quit other amusements to visit, though I offered to send him to 
them without me. Forgive me, if 1 say that his temper was not con- 
ciliating. At the same time that I will confess to you that he acted a 
more friendly part, had I had the sense to take advantage of it. He 
freely told me of my faults : — I declared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not wonder that with the 
dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate carelessness of mine, the breach 
must have grown wider, till we became incompatible.’ — vol. i, 
p. 57. 

He says again in July ; — 

‘ You see how easily (early) I had disgusted him ; bht my faults 
were very trifling, and I can bear their being known, and forgive his 
displeasure. I still think I was as much to j^lame as he w^as,’ — vol. i. 

p. 86. 

And, again, of West and Gray, he says : — ^ 

‘ Of my two friends and me, I only inake a most indifferent figure. 

I do not mean with regard to parts or talents* I never one instant of 
my life had the superlative vanity of ranking myself with them. 
They not only possessed genius, which I have not, with great learning 
which is to be acquired, and which I jiever acquired ; but 08th Gray and 
West had abilities marvellously premature. What wretched boyish stuff 
would my •Contemporary letters to them appear, if they existed; and 
which they both were so good-natured as to destroy ! — What unpoetic 
things wetfe mine at that age, some of which unfortunately do exist, 
and which I yet could never surpass. — But it is nc^ in that light I 
consider my own position. We had not got to Calais before Gray was 
dissatisfied, for I was a boy, and he, though infinitely more a man, wa^ 
not enough so to make ^lowances. Hence ami never mention^ 

once 
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ORce with kindness in his letters to Weat. This hurts me for him, as 
wdl as myself. For the oblique censures on my want of curiosity I 
liave nothing to say. The fact was true : my eyes were not purely classic : 
and though I am now a dull antiquary, my age then made me taste plea- 
sures and diversions merely modern.* I say this to you, and to you only, 
in confidence. I do not Object to a syllable. I know how trifling, how^‘ 
useless, how blameable I have been ; and submit to hear niy faults—both 
because I have had faults, and because I hope 1 have corrected some 
of them; and though Gray hints at my unwillingness to be told them, 
I can say truly that to the end of* his life, he neither spared the repri- 
mand nor mollified the terms, as you and others ^ow, and I believe 
have felt.’ — vol. i. pt 10(i. * 

This is candid and amiable ; and we have made our extracts the 
more liberally because they are certainly the passages •of the 
whole work in which Walpole appears to the most advantage 
though, after all, they do not remove the mystery about the 
immediate cause of the sudden and never quite reconciled rupture 
^hich separated them at Reggio, in 1741. 

Upon the second and now more interesting point — the author- 
ship of the Heroic Epistle — the editor tells us : — 

‘ The readers of these Letters will be interested in seeing the entire 
secret history of the Heroic Epistle xmoeiled for the first time 
before them, and the n^any cautious artifices with which it was at- 
tempted to conceal the author. It was not from the remote and 
tranquil solitudes of a Yorkshire rectory that a satire, which showed 
an intimate acquaintance with all the news and scandal of the town, 
and which could fix its mark on each prevailing weakness from the 
City to the Court, might be expected to come forth ; but the public 
eye w'as very soon suspiciously directed to —Preface^ xi. 

Mason, indfeed, disclaimed it in an expostulatory letter to T. 
Warton ; but — 

^ Notwithstanding this^ disclaim, and the other stratagems used to 
mislead, which are described in this correspondence, the belief gra- 


* In this Walpole seems to 'do himself injoslice ; for we have to thank Mr, Mit- 
ford for having produced the following remarkable testimony, from the classic pen of 
Dr. Middleton, as to ^he taste And judgment of the young connoisseur : — 

‘ Ex his autem agri Romani divitiis, neminem profecto de peregrinatoribus nostrls 
thesaurum inde^e})ortasse credo, et rerum delectu et pretio majis Bestimabilem ac 
quern amicus mexx&nohiti^HoTatius Wdlpele in Angliam rmper advexit : Juveuis, non 
tarn generis nobilitate, ac paterni noqtinjs gloria, quam ingenio, doctrine, et virtute 
, ptoprid. illustris. 11 le veto baud citius me in patriam reversus est, qu^m de studiis 
meis, ut consuerat, familiariter per literae queerens, mibi ultro de copi& su&, quicquid 
ad argumeiiti mei ratiouem, ant libelU oniamentum pertineret, pro arbit^ meo uten- 
dum obtulit. *‘Quam quidem ejits Irberalitatem libenter admodum amplexus essem, ni 
Qpeiis hujus jam proper absoluti fasiidio quodam correptus, atque ad alia festinans, intra 
tenninpa.ei.ab initio destiiuitos illud couUiiere statuissem. Attamen prseclaram istam 
Muset Walpoliani suppelleetilem, ab interprete aliquo peritiore pro^diem explican- 
dam edefmainque esse confido .* — Middletonif Prtfv ad Gtrmana queedam Antiq. 
M 9 ntcmmaAi p. 6, published in 1745* ^ 

dually 
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dually grew and strengtliened, and tlien pointed sagaciously to what 
appears the truth, that Walpole furnished the notes and illustrations 
of the text, and conducted the poem through ike press. The satires 
that followed, of far inferior merit, wire brought irdo the world in the 
same manner^ — Preface, xiii, ^ 

There is hardly one item of this statement which seems to 
us perfectly accurate. In the first place, we shall presently ex- 
plain more fully, the entire secret history is not unveiled ; iuid 
what is told, though told with greater certainty, is not told for 
tlie first time, MasAn was very early suspected ; and his 
‘ disclaim,' as th? editor calls it, to T. \yarton, was certainly no 
denial. We see in Boswell’s Life of Johnson that in 1784 
Walpole was supposed to be also concerned in it ; and in the 
edition of that work in 1 83 4 it is stated, there can be no doubt 
that the Heroic Epistle was the joint production of Mason and 
Walpole — Mason supplying the poetry and Walpole the points.’ 
— (vol. iv. p. 485.) This opinion has been since often repeated 
— never, that we know of, questioned. It was maintained, in* 
some detail, in our article on the Letters to Lady Ossory (Q. 11., 
June, 1848) ; and the present publication neither adds nor sub- 
tracts anything essential to or from the general view of the case 
so given. It proves indeed, what before was only suspected, that 
the pen was Mason’s, and perhaps exclusively ; but we shall see 
good reason for thinking that tlie first thought was accidentally 
furnished by Walpole ; and — though the extreme reserve and studied 
mystery in which constant apprehensions of a post-office espionnage 
induced the correspondents to envelop themselves leave us in doubt 
as to the extent of Walpole’s subsequent suggestions — there is 
fibundant reason to conclude that they were many and important. 
Mason, ill allusion to some of the later political satires and squibs of 
which the Heroic Epistle was the prologae, claims for himself no 
higher merit than oi cooking the materials Walpole had prepared ; — 

‘ The idlest cook-maid in the kingde^ may make^ pudding if any of 
her fellow sarvants will pick the plumbs and make them ready to mix 
with the batter. She has nothing, td’do then J;)ut stir them about and tye 
tliem tight in the pudding-bag. So no more at preitent from 
your sinceare frind till dethe ^ 

• Cathebine^uluinuar.’ — ih 262. 

And this# was probably equally truc*of the first of the series, which 
contained so many \ocsX. plums, which Walpole was most likely to 
have ful?dshed. . . . • 

There can be no doubt thjit Mr. Mitford’s limitation of his share 
to that ol furnishing notes and conducting the poem through the press 
is a most gratuitous ^sumption, not only unwarranted by any 
prooT we can discover, but so completely negatived by the letters 

of 
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that we ere fotced to bejiiev^e that the editor had 
eltiber tiever read them of had forgotten them before he wrote his 
pi^ace. Incredible as this may seem, we can discover no other 
e:i^Ianation for the a|)pareht facts ; and we must also add that the 
mispladng/ misdAlhig, and misunderstandii^ of serekal other 
portions of the correspondeitbe, lead us to the conclusion, 

that he has iK>t always read, or at least not very attentively, the 
letters he professes to edit and illustrate^ 

He gives us no information (which we surely might, in all reason, 
have expected) of how or when the acquaintance of Walpole and 
Masen eommenced. Bu* there can be no doubt that it arose from 
their common friendship with Gray. We find in the collective 
edition of Walpole’s letters that in 1761 Gray and Mason paid 
hto a visit at Strawberry Hill. The first letter in this corre- 
spomknee is of the 29th December, 1763, when, Mason having 
sent Walpole his volume of poems, Walpole returns the compli- 
mjmt with his Anecdotes of Painters, and the volume of ‘ Engraving^ 
(Engravers). They seem, however, to have had Iktlc intercourse 
till Gray’s death in August, 1771, when Mason’s office of his 
executor and the preparation of the ^ Life of Gray ’ brought them 
into- more frequent communication. 

Mason cathe to Lond^m, from his Yorkshire li\ing, about the 
beginning of 1772, partly to forward his work, and partly, we 
suppose, to take his turn of duty as king’s chaplain ; and we find 
by a note of his, dated * Curzon Street — the Eve of the Martyrdom^ 
1772/ that Walpole had submitted an epilogue of hi^ own for 
some tragedy then about to be played to Mason’s correction, who, 
however, did^nothing but add two lines — 

^ Td m^rk more strongly who you mean by a wit ; — 

Ho, says a wit, made up of French grimaces, 

Tet, self-ordained, *the high-priest of the graces.* — J. 21, 

We think aui illustrative note to tell us what this tragedy and 
this wit were, would havecbeen rather more necessary than 
that which tells us that by ^ Davies’s Life of Garrick ’ was meant 
the Life of Guxrick bj^ Thomas Davies.’ As we happen to 
|>oftEfe$s the gjreat quarto edition of Walpole’s works, we are 
enaMed to sul^ly ouftelves and our readers 'with the information 
it that thi^ in questioa was for Jephson’s tiMedy of 

HitsOit’s roigramlnatie cqhplet was'mrected 
w Ve:^ well ; but, on looking, a little 
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closer, we were rather surprised at finding our Court Chaplain 
adopting, so early as January 1772, one of Wdpole’a very peculiar 
prejudices by sneering at the Martjfvdom^^ This induced us to 
go a step farther, and we gathered 'from other works which we 
have the good luck to have at hand tl^at Brm^nza was first 
flayed on the 17th February 1775 — *o that, unless the epilogue 
Was written above three years before the. representation of the 
play, the date which the editor so peremptorily prefixes to the 
letter must be erroneous : and so#it certainly is ; for on the 1st 
February 1775 Walpold mentions the epilogue to Lady Ossory 
vs just written; and in his own autobiogjaphioal sketch he says 
that ‘ he wrote this epilogue in February 1775/ It is clear, then, 
that the date of 1772 is a mistake. If the editor found it on the 
original letter, he surely ougl^J; to have detected and endeavoured 
to account for it. If he has added the date, he has, besides the 
anachronism, fallen into a second and more serious editorial error 
— that of not specifying that it is an addition of his own. We lay 
considerable stress on this point, because in all such publications 
it is of great importance to know what variances — whether by ad- 
dition or suppression — an editor may have thought proper to 
make ; and wc see reason to suspect that in this Correspondence 
many have been made without any acknowledgment ; at least we see 
allusions to foregoing passages which we cannot find — answers to 
letters that do not appear — references to names not before men- 
tioned, and the like. Tiie editor may perhaps not be to blame 
for these discrepancies or lacunee — they may arise from chasms 
in the original papers ;-^but he ought at least — even in his own 
defence — to have noticed them. In one or two %ery critical 
places there seem to ha\c been suppressions or omissions. We 
should be curious to know whether they were made by Wal- 
pole or Mason, or by the editor — ^if by the last, they may have 
been >ery properly made, but it would hWe also been proper to 
have mentioned the fact. ^ • 

We return to what is the main interest of the Correspondency — 
the Heroic Epistle. On the 9th of Maj^ 1772, Walpole writes 
to Mason — * 

* The newspapers tell me that ^r. Chambei's, the frchitect, who 
has Sir-Williami»ed himself, by the desire (as he says) (f the Knight 
the Polar ^tar his brethren, who were angry at his not assuonng Ida 
proper title, is going to publish a treab'se on ornav^^al gardening ; 
that is, InNippose, considering a garden as a subject to be«built upon, 

* Walpdle prof««sed a violent agHtipsthy toObarhtt Be had thsengnured ^ 

BindXe cf Maana Ck^tik frajgsd and slaud : and as a to it sppwred, alM 

framed, and giamd, un the ot th death-wiumt 

of the k^ing, under f 
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^In that light it will not interfferewilh jmv^se» or my prose! — vol. i. 
pv 23. 

On this passage the editor does not favour us with a note — yet 
its apparent relation to the subject and even to the very words of 
the Heroic £pistle — (which opens wi|h — ^Knight Of the Polai^ 
Star r) — ^as well as the alluiion to the v^ses of Mason and the prose 
of Walpole, render the date of 1772 at first sight somewhat perplex- 
ing, and surely would have justified soine explanation. We have 
a suspicion that the editor ufky have ^inderatood this passage 
as alluding to the Heroic Epistle; and the mention of Wal- 
pole^s prose in %bnn€^ion with Mason’s verse is perhaps the 
authority — at least we can discover nothing else that looks like 
an authority — for attributing to Walpole the contribution of 
ThOtes to that performance. If this be so, it is all a complete 
mistake — for the Heroic Epistle was not yet thought of — indeed the 
very work which the Epistle ridicules had not yet appeared. The 
*^verse alluded to was the first part of Mason’s English Garden^ 
just then published, and the prose^ no doubt, referred to Walpole’s 
own charming Essay on Modern Gardening* Chambers’s work 
had been advertised, by an error of the press, as a treatise on 
ornamental gardening, and so Walpole calls it ; and expects to 
find it a work on architectural gardening. It was not till it after- 
wards appeared in its real character of a panegyric on orimtal 
gardening, as exemplified under royal patronage at Keio^ that 
the two Whig wits could have thought of working into a politi- 
cal satire the germ of Walpole’s sneer at the Knight of the Polar 
Star. And we can easily imagine how much they must both 
have been offended at finding the style of gardening which they 
were celebrating in verse and in prose, condemned as the ‘ mean 
and paltry manner which, to our national disgrace, is called the 
English style of gardening.’ 

Mason had now returned into Yorkshire, whence, as we find by 
Walpole’s answef (21st July^ to a letter that does not appear, he 
sends him up some pleasantry against ‘ Alma Mater,’* and an- 
nounces ‘a ne\^ poemMcast in the same mint,’ which Walpole is 
impatient to see. This was no doubt the rudiments of the 
Heroic EpStle. A few days j^ter, Walpole himself went down 
into Yorkshire, payii^ a to Lord Strafbrd at Wentworth 
Castle^ and passing some days with Mason at hia# parsonage 

Astoik ^en cmd there^ we have little doubt that the poem, 

- I ^ 

^ One of Mason'H earliest productions wa^ his satire on Oxford and 

but t!ie> censdro of the Whiff Cantati was speedily answered and overpowered 
barton's THuntf^ (f Ms* We presi^me tli|t this new sadve been 

"agi^tnst lltaBQp'e own alma mater CambrK^. ]|&. %it|b(d*iTeadfiHrwln wish that he 
had this passage, 'wh^h, we conr^ w^camvot at' once cxpIbHi. • 

already, 
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already, we suppose, on the stocks, received some, at least, of 
those brilliant touches, which indicate t^e local knowledge and 
peculiar feelings of Walpole, and of which Mason can hardly be 
suspected. This visit to Aston — Which the editor does not notice 
—of whidi we never before heard, and ngw only pick out of two 
half lines, of Walpole’s letters— determines, we think, in addition 
to all the other circumstances, that Walpole may have had a con- 
siderable share even in the concoction of the Epistle, and accounts 
for the fact that all Mason’s subsequent satires were visibly inferior 
in that point and gaiety which Walpole’s personal co-operation 
was likely to have supplied. Walpole j^vas •a bad versifier and 
may not have actually written a line of the poem, though we have 
no doubt that during the visit at Aston he suggested many, and 
sharpened more. ^ 

As this once celebrated piece is now only to be found in some 
voluminous collections of fugitive poetry, our readers will not be 
displeased at seeing a specimen or two : though, as we cannot 
produce Chambers’s original absurdities, much of the pleasantry 
will be lost. We shall observe by and by on the peculiar ma- 
levolence with which King George III, is treated in this and some 
subsequent poems from the same source, and which are, in truth, 
in many instances a versification of the prose libels of Junius, and 
especially of Wilkes. 

The poet invites the Polar Knight to teach the Muse — 

‘ Like thee, to scoru dame Nature’s simple fence, 

Leap each ha^ha of truth and common sense, 

And proudly rising in her bold career, 

Demand attention from the gracious ear 
Of Him whom w^e and all the world admit 
Patron supreme of science, taste, and wit. 

Does Envy do\ibt ? Witness, ye chosen train. 

Who breathe the sweets of his Saturnian reign ! 

Witness, ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Shebbeares, 

List to my call — for some y yott have ears ! * 

Dr. Shebbeare, be it recollected, had been pilloried for a libel. 

‘ There was a time, in Esher’s peaceful gtove,” 

When Kent and Nature vied for Pelham’s lo^e — ’ 

But Chambers discovers that '^Nature affords but few materials 
to work, with,’ and recommends \he monstrosities of Chinese ' 
gardening in a strain of which the poetical version is hardly an 
exaggewwtion : — • 

< For what is Nature? Ring her changes round — 

Her three flat notes are water, plants, and groimd ; 

Prolong the yet, spite of all your clatter. 

The tedious theme is stiirground, plants, and water. 

l2 
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So— when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle's dinners, or Almack's — 

Three uncouth legs of mutton meet our eyes, 

Three roasted geese, three buttered apple-pies.’ 

Strange as it mgy seem, this last illustration is literally versified 
from the Architectural Knigjil’s prose, ^lie poet then charges his 
Majesty with a zealous adoption of all this absurdity in his im- 
provements at Kew — somewhat unjustly however : for though we 
have no high opinion of the good King’s taste in these matters, the 
Chinese garden was but a small portion ofrthe general design, and 
might be well enough admitted to diversify the remote and unin- 
teresting comer in which*it was placed. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the gardens were meant to exhibit a variety of styles, includ- 
ing specimens of Grecian, Roman, Italian, and even Gothic 
decoration, and, above all, that a much larger share was appro- 
priated to the advancement of botany, horticulture, and natural 
liistory. To George III. we owe those splendid exotic gardens 
'"which at this hour do so much hondur to both English science 
and taste. But the satirists would see nothing but the Chinese 
corner, and — which still better suited their purpose — the pedantic 
conceit and servile fustian of Chambers’s lucubration. 

‘ Haste ! bid yon livelong terrace reascend : 

Replace each vista ; straighten every bend ; 

Shut out the Thames : shall that ignoble thing 
Approach the presence of great Ocean’s King ? 

No, let barbaric glories feast his eyes, 

August pagodas round his palace rise, 

And finished Richmond open to his view 
“ A work to wonder at — ^perhaps a ” — Kew.’ * 

Chambers had gone on .to describe the kind of masquerade 
scenes in which the Eastern court amuses itself — ‘menageries, 
manufactories, fortified \ow'ns with their ports, streets, temples, 
markets, shops, tribunals, criminal trials, executions, gibbets, 6cc.’ 
This is sarcastically travestietV* — 

‘ This to achieve no foreign aids we try — 

Thy gil:\bets, Bafgshot ! shall our wants supply. 

Hounslow, whose heath sublimer terror fills, 

Shah with lyjr gibbets lend her powder mills. f . 

Here too, O King of Vengeance, in thy fane 
Tremendous Wilkes shall rattle his go ld chain ;j: 

* Nature shall join you— time shall make it grow 
' A work to wonder at — perhaps a Stowe ! * 

Pope's Epistle on Taste, 

f H^re is Walpole's hand distinctly ; see his lively descriptions of ti»e damages done 
at Strawl)<arry Hill by the explosion of these mills. 

f Written while Wilkes was Sheriff of London, ^d when it was feared he would 
rattle his chain a year longer m Lord Mayor,— Or\$iml Note. „ 

And 
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And round that fane on many a Tyburn tree 
Hang fragments dire of Newgate history ! 

On this shall Holland's dying speech be read ; 

, Here Butds confession, and his wooden head ; 

While all the minor plunderers of.the age 
(Too numerous fhr for this contracted page), ' 

The Righys^ CalcraftSy Mangos, Pradshaws, there 
In straw-stuff’d effigy shall kick the air ! 

« « ♦ * 

• 

Brentford witlf London charms will we adorn, 

Brentford, the bishopric of Parson Iloine, 

There, at one glance, the royal efe shall meet 
Each varied beauty of St. James’s Street. 

Stout Talbot * there shall ply with hackney chair, 

And Patriot Betty Hx her fruit-shop there. 

Like distant thunder now the coach of state 
Bolls o'er the bridge, that groans beneath its weight. 

The Court hath crq^s’d the stream ; the sports begin ; 

Now Nowell, \ preaciies of rebellion’s sin : 

And as the powers of his strong pathos rise, 

Lo ! brazen tears fall from Sir Fletcher'* s eyes ; 

Wliile, skulking round the pews, that babe of grace, 

Who ne’er before at sermon show’d his face. 

See Jemmy Tioitcher J shambles. Stop ! stop thief ! 

He’s stol’n the Earl of Denbigh’s handkerchief. 

Let Barrington arrest him in mock fury, 

And Mansjield hang the knave without a jury. 

« « « « 

But, hark ! the voice of battle shouts from far ; — 

Llie Jews and Maccaronis arc at war. , 

The Jews prevail, and, thundering from the stocks. 

They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox. 

Fair Schwellenbergen smiles the sport to see. 

And all the maids of honour cry He ! He ! — 

Be these the rural pastimes that attend 
Great Briinswich! s leisure^these shall nest unbend 
His royal mind, whene’er from state withdrawn 
He treads the velvet of his Richnibnd law/i ; 

These shall prolong his Asiatic dream. 

Though Europe’s balance trembles oi> its beaJh.’ 

All this, our readers see, is not a very high order of satire. Its , 
chief mA’it now is the lively exposure of Chambers’s nonsense ; 
but its ^eat vogue at the time was owing undoubtedly to its ridi- 

* Earl Talbot, then Lord Stewatd, Wilkes’s antagoidst. 

+ Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford, had preached a high Tory 
sermon on King Chatka’s martyrdom, 3Ut January, 1772, before the House of Com- 
mons, for which he wasit^anAeS, but fifterwards vnthanked. 

^ A well-known nick-name for Lord Sandwich. 

cule 
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cule of the King’s personal habits and tastes — a sure enough 
road to temporary popularity, of which we cannot wonder 
that Walpole and Maison sliQuld live to be ashamed, and par- 
ticularly when they subsequently saw their own more polished 
malevolence grossly travestied by the vulgar impudence of Peter 
Pindar, who, we have no doubt, drew much of his muddy inspira- 
tion from the Heroic EjSistle. The Muse of Mason had in those 
base hands degenerated, to use his own illustration, into a ‘drab;’ 
and he testified his repentanch by dir^jpting in his will the 
republication of those works only to which he had prefixed his 
name, ^ 

How Mr. Mitford could state that Walpole conducted this 
and the subsequent productions of the same class through the 
press is to us incomprehensible, fof the very contrary is plainly 
established in the Letters which he edit^, About a year after the 
Epistle appeared the second satire, under the title of a Postscript 
to the Heroic Epistle — which, if not so light and lively as its pre- 
decessor, was equally vigorous and venomous. This remarkable 
piece, though frequently alluded to, and mentioned by name, and 
largely quoted in the Correspondence, the editor, most strange to 
say, seems not to hav;^ seen or heard of — certainly never to have 
read, as we shall show by and by: at present we refer to it only 
to disprove, as the following statement will do, the assertion that 
Walpole conducted these things through the press. The MS. of 
this second satire Mason sent up to town to a common frieiid, one 

Dr. ,* to be by him delivered to Walpole, who was to keep 

it till called for by a secret emissary of Mason’s, who ultimately 
was to sendiit to the press. So alarmed was Walpole at the idea 
of hjiving any connexion with the publication — so impatient to 
get rid of the MS., that he would not trust so tardy and unsafe a 
communication as the post, but actually despatched a special 
express all the way from London to York, to urge Mason to 
relieve him from *this terriblqfJ deposit. Mason, very much sur- 
prised, it seems, at this panic, writes in reply : — 

‘As to the Dr., /ou may be quite as easy on his subject, and have 
nothing to doc^but to seal the paquet up, and send it to him by your 
servant with charge to^deliver it into his own hand. If, after all, you 
have airy fear's as to being mad<: privy to it, I give you full liberty to 
burn it instantly ; and as there is no other copy extant, yihi may be 
assured it wi(l perish completely. But for God's sake nojmore ex- 


* The editor does not say whether he finds this ^lank in the original correspondence. 
We shotdd like to know who the doctor was. We are somewhat inclined to euspect 
Dr. Bfodklesby, an able, amiable, and generous man, but a very keen politiciifin. 
Walpole says, tiawever, the doctor seemed almost as fiightenSd at his commissiion as 
l|e was himself ; — and that is not like Brooklesby. 
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presses. I have been at my wits end to account for tliis.’ — vol. i. 
pp. 122, 123. 

There are in the earlier letters several indications that Walpole 
was entirely ignorant of tlie mode, and even the time, of both 
these publications. These hints mighty escape the notice of a 
careless editor — but how ‘could any otie who had read and under- 
stood the two letters we have just quoted imagine that Walpole 
— so panic-stricken at the risk of having so much as seen 
one of these things — should have conducted half a dozen of 
them through the press^ But this is not all ; with a very mode- 
rate degree of attention the editor mig^ht Ifave found palpable 
traces of the mode in which the publication was really conducted. 
First we find just after the appearance of the Epistle Mason 
writing to Walpole, — 

‘ I have an excellent sto>5uto tell you relative to it. It is an accouni 
of a stratagem, by whicli ren good golden guineas were obtained from 
a certain person, by another, to which such a sum was of great service ; 
this is all I can say — but the detail of tlie matter is highly comic, and 
you siiall have it the first safe opportunity.’ — vol. i. p. 66. 

Then, by and by, to allay Walpole’s terror about the Post- 
script, he tells him that the person who is 

‘ to call for the parcel is not by any means him whom you suspect, 
but the young man who received the ten golden guineas for the last. 
On his prudence and good management I can fully rely ’ (vol. i. 

p. 122);- 

and this is further explained by a line in the Postscript itself,, 
which says that the author appears again — 

‘ Warmed with the memory of that golden time 
When Alraon gave me reason for my rhyme — 
len glittering orbs — and what emleared them more, 

Each glittering orb the sacred feature bore 
Of George the good, the gracious, and ^he great.’ 

Mason, it seems, had employed a young friend to convey the MS. 
of the ‘ Epistle ’ to Alinon the publisher, and Almon, after some 
hesitation and delay, (which Mason attributed fo a bribe from the 
Court, i. 55,) gave the messenger ten guineqp. • 

The subsequent publications, which the editor thinks were 
passed ^irough the press by Walpole, were in truth in the hands* 
of a similar — perhaps in all the cases the same — emissary. In 
February, 1782, Mason put forth with equal , secrecy the 
‘ Archmological Epistle,’ in May followed it up 1^ an attack 
on Soame Jenyns and Dean Tuckmr, under the title of ‘ the 
Dean and the Squire.’^ There was no intrinsie reason thatvwe can 
BOW see why either of these pieces reqmredsuch a strict ine^tgmto, 

but 
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l?ut we suppose Mason feared that they might be recognised as 
£pom the same pen as the Heroic Epistle. Tlie person employed 
on this occasion, Mason tells Walpole, was Mr. Baines, 

‘ an ingenious young Yorkshireman, a student in Gray’s Inn, who 
could not well conceal himself on a prior occasion, because it was 
absolutely necessary he should revise the priss^ but in the latter he dis- 
guised himself en militaijrey and managed the matter excellently.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 289. 

Is it not clear that when tJie editor asserted that Walpole 
conducted these pieces through the press, W could not have read 
the letters he has ilKstrafed ? 

All this is strange, but still stranger is the fact of the editor’s 
ignorance of the Postscript itself — of which, however, he himself 
furnishes us with the most indisputable evidence. We must first 
observe that in his frequent enumeiStioi^s and notices of these 
works he mentions the ‘Heroic Epistlfe,' the ‘Epistle to Sheb- 
beare,’ the ‘ Archaeological Epistle,’ .and so forth, but not once, 
we believe, the ‘ Postscript but as both the letter-writers men- 
tion — nay even, as we have said, quote the ‘ Postscript ’ over and 
over again, we suppose the editor must have thought that there 
was really a mere postscript appended to the ‘ Epistle ’ itself, and 
therefore took no more notice of it. As to his never having read 
it, he leaves us in no doubt at all. In the Postscript^ amidst 
many sneers at the King, there are these lines : — 

‘ Let those prefer a levee’s harmless talk — 

Be asked how ofien and how long they walk ; 

Proud of a single word, nor hope for more. 

Though Jenkmson is blest with many a score.’ 

When Mason had written .these lines, he saw that Mr. Jen- 
kinson (the first Lord Liverpool) was too considerable a person — 
too well entitled to ‘ maCny a score ’ words — to suit the intended 
sarcasm, and sent them to Walpole — (discreetly mutilating Mr. 
Jenkinson’s name)-*^-with a req^^est — 

^ if you know a dirtier and less considerable man than J * * * n whose 
name consists of three syllables, you will do me a favour to mention 
him.’-i. 116;— * 

to which the vsditor, fvidently knowing nothing at all about the 
Postscript, or Jenhinson, appei^ds this wonderful note — 

‘ 1 presume that Mason alludes to his Epistle to Dr^ Sliebbeare, 
which came out in 1774, and probably to the second line— 

Oh, fotia thousand tongues, and every tongue 
Like Joknson^s armed with words of six feet long.’ — ^i. 421 ; — 
and ^ proceeds through two thirds of a page to show that this is 
aa ,4dd&umal instance of Mason’s antipadiy to Doctor Samuel 
Thus not only making Johnson a trisyllable, * and 

marring 
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marring the metre, but completely ignoring the existence of the 
poem, which occupies so large a share in the Correspondence 
— which has been printed and reprinted in numerous editions — 
and in every edition for the last seventy years exhibits the name 
Jenkinson at full length. i • 

As we have given soihe specimens of the Epistle^ our readers 
may wish to see something also of the Postscript^ which is directed 
more exclusively and more arrogantly against the King : — 

‘ And now, my •Muse, thjT fame is fix’d as fate ; 

Tremble ye fools I scorn, ye knaves I hate ! 

I know the vigour of thy eagle wings* 

I know thy strains can pierce the ear of kings J'' 

The King had then recently reviewed the fleet at Portsmouth, 
and the satirist pursues hiin on 

‘ the way. 

Perchance to proud Spithead’s imperial bay. 

There should he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors and that seas are green, 

Should own the tackling trim, the streamers fine — 

With Sandwich prattle, and with Bradshaw dine ; 

And then sail back amidst the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sage^ as when he left the shore ; ’ &c. — 

After some more sneering of this kind, the writer attempts a 
higher tone, and promises himself a futurity of fame : — 

^ Ye sons of freedom, ye to whom I pay, 

Warm from the heart, this tributary lay ; 

That lay shall live, though Court and Grub Street sigh : 
Your young Marcell us was not born to die. 

The Muse shall nurse him up to man’s estate, 

And break the black asperity of fgite.’ 

We confess that we do not clearly see the meaning of this 
passage ; but he concludes with a^enacc more intelligible, though 
somewhat commonplace; — 

* ’Tis but to try his strength that aow he ^orts 
With Chinese gardens and with Chinese courts. 

But if his country claim a graver strain, • 

If real danger threat fair Freedom’s reign, 

If hireling PeerSy in prostitution bold, 

Sell her as cheaply as themselves they sold ; 

Or they who, honoured by the people’s choice, 

Against that people rabe their rebel voice. . . 

If this they dare, the thunder of his song, 

Rolling in deep-toned ener^ along, 

Shall strike wfth truth's dread bolt each miscreant’s hamei 
Who, dead to duty, senseleSs e’en to shame, 

Betrayed 
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Betrayed his eouutry. Yes, ye faithless crew, 

His imise’s vengeance shall your crimes pursue, 

Stretch you on Satire’s rack, and bid you lie. 

Fit garbage for th^ hell-hound infamy.’ , 

These vague and hypotl^ctical generalities, pointed at no indivi- 
dual object, and in which we easily see that the terse and epigram- 
matic Walpole had no hand, are mere ‘sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’ The last couplet is the only one that shows much 
vigour even of expression : it is a striking one, certainly, and all 
have it by heart, though perhaps comparatively few could tell 
where it occurs ; bu»J, the writer himself became subsequently 
one of the - ‘ faithless crew,’ changed his party, and reconciled 
himself with the Court, we cannot wonder at his never having 
claimed the authorship. 

Having thus explained what we think tljp editor’s misapprehen- 
sions concerning these two satires, we'^proceed to make some 
observations on the other portions of tjie Correspondence. 

Of the whole series of Walpole’s letters we are inclined to 
place these last in intrinsic value as well as in order of publica- 
tion, The subjects are more limited, — the parties arc so busy 
with their political libels, and so cautious and ambiguous in their 
communications on those matters, that on the points which would 
probably be most interesting they are obscure and enigmatical. 
'Of the Test, Walpole’s share is, for the most part, much below his 
usual level ; while Mason’s letters arc neither good nor bad, 
nor would be worth printing except that they keep up the 
shuttlecock with Walpole. Before we proceed to some graver 
considerations that these letters suggest, we will gratify our 
readers by some of the thinly scattered characteristics of the 
Walpolean style. 

When announcing to •’Mason the publication of Cook’s dis- 
coveries in the South Seas, he says — 

‘The Admiralty Ukve dragged/he whole ocean, and caught nothing 
but the fry of ungrown islands which had slipped through the meshes 
of the Spaniard’s net.’ — i. SI. 

How cleverly though coarsely he discriminates two royal cha- 
racters, whence says<that the letters in the Nu^cb Antiquee — 

c ‘ show clearly what a sad dog QUeen Elizabeth was, and King James 
what a sillg bitch ! ’ — i. 180. ® 

When he^was lamenting to his nephew’s lawyer that, ' the pro- 
digality of ifeat unhappy youth would /uin the family estate and 
alienate Houghton, the legist-T»- 

‘ answered, the law hates a pcappetuity* Not all perpetuities, said 
I, — not those of lawsuits. — i. 95. 

The 
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The summer of 1778 was a singularly fine one; it was, said 
Walpole, Italy in a green gown. 

Of the perseverance of the ministry in attempting to reduce 
America, he says, — * * 

^ Firmness retires where practicability finllshes, Sad then obstinacy 
undertakes the business/ — ii. 45. 

Talking of Wraxall’s vanity and presumption in forcing him- 
self into every kind of notoriety adds — 

‘ 1 fear he will come to !in untimely beginning in the House of Com- 
mons/ — ii. 148. ^ • 

When Lord Carlisle, then young and inexperienced in business, 
was appointed to treat with the Americans, who Walpole was 
persuaded would not treat, •he says with, as the result showed, 
equal sagacity and wit^^ 

^ Lord Carlisle is named one of the commissioners, and is very fit to 
make a treaty that will not hi* made ,' — i. 346. 

‘ I wonder,* said Lady Barrymore (to Walpole) ‘ wliy people only 
say as poor as Job and never as rich, for in one part of his life he had 
great riches.* ‘ Yes,* said I, ‘ Madam, but tlien they pronounce his 
name differently and call him Jobb ' — ii. 231. 

These few extracts will at least prove that Walpole would have 
done his pen injustice if he had been serious when he complained 
in January 1782 that ‘his goose-quill had grown grey ^ (ii. 214). 
Indeed it never grew grey. The letters of his later life are in 
general equal to any he ever wrote in vivacity — superior, perhaps, 
both in pleasantry and good sense ; and if these to Mason are less 
agreeable, it is attributable to the unamiable and often repulsive 
character of the subjects which principally occupied the corre- 
spondents. Tliere are also some social gossip and several pass- 
ing notices and judgments of the publications of the day, which 
are not without amusement and interest, but they are, we may 
say, stifled in the heat and pressuise of partizafl politics. 

History tells us but too well the activity and malignity of the 
spirit of faction which disgraced the ^irst twenty years of the 
reign of George III., but there is something peculiarly offensive 
when one is admitted to see ^the interior# procesj!^ of the dirty 
work. Lively as these satires m^y appear, and satisfactory as 
it is to know the truth as to the authors and their motives, it is * 
painful to see such men prostituting such abilities on subjects so 
disrepuVable — which at the time they were afraid, and in their 
latter and better days ashamed io avow. Here we brfvc Walpole, 
the son of a most unscrupulous minister, and himself an enormous 
and scandalous instancs of political jobbery, iioldingjfJu^J lucrative 
statfe sinecures — and Mason, a reoerend pluralist, the creature of 
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Royal and arlstocratical patronage, holding five ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments (two of which were wholly*, and two others nearly 
siiK?cure) — affecting a high strain of purity and public spirit, and 
conspiring to bring l#th*Church and State, the authority of the 
Government, and* even ♦the person of the Sovereign, into odium 
and contempt: and all with* no other, of at least no better motive 
— on Walpole’s part certainly, and we believe on Mason’s — than 
their personal vexation at being disappointed of some additional 
favours, and frustrated in the accomplishment of some additional 
jobs. 

We have herctolbre proved from his own evidence, and the 
reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry, that the clue to all 
the intricacies of Walpole’s political feelings lay in those five 
sinecure places, one of which, humble in rank, but producing 
above 4000/. a-ycar, he wished to rendejj-rwhat he called ‘ more 
independent and another of 1400/.,'*“ which, holding for his 
brother’s life, he wanted to have for. his own. These were very 
natural wishes on his part, though it would have been indecent 
on the part of any minister to have granted them; but it is 
beyond all patience to see the rancour generated by their rejec- 
tion assuming so impudent a mask of purity and patriotism. 
Of Mason’s motives we have no such dircjct evidence ; but enough 
appears to justify a suspicion that the ‘ vanity ’ and ‘ ambition ’ 
which Gray early remarked in him, having been stimulated by 
the rapidity of his first preferments (through the patronage of 
Lord Holderness), he grew dissatisfied with remaining for some 
years only Rector of Aston and of Driffield^ Canon and Precentor 
of York, anti Kinfs Chaplain ! — 

‘ A canon ! — that’s a place too mean — 

No, Doctor, you shall be a dean I 
A dozen «anohs round your stall 
And you the tyrant of them all.’ 

Nay, we doubt wh^her a deanery would have satisfied Mason — for 
we find him very severe on the bench of bishops, and so indignant 
at the appointment of Di. Markham to the archbishopric of York, 
in 1776, that he *soon after preached a sermon in that cathedral 
in which he had the impertinence to intimate that he would not 
accept a bishopric, and this/ooliish bravado was accompanied 
with so much intemperance and faction, that Walpole, #not over 
squeamish in such matters, persuaded him to suppress it. No 
one can doubt that this nolo episcopari may be well translated sour 
grapes* When, by and by — as in the due course of such a friend- 
ship was sure to happen — these associates quarrelled, Walpole 
jeered Mason with his nolo episcoj^ari pledge, and hoped ‘ his 
lUitipathy to a bishopric had subsided while Mason — whether 
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slyly or simply we know not (for the letter itself is not given) — 
condoled with Walpole on the loss of one of those sinecures the 
tenure of which had been so long the object of his solicitude. It 
was, we suspect, some dissatisfaction lyith Lord Holdcrness for 
not being sufficiently zealous in pushing him^ still higher, that 
occasioned Mason’s quarrel with hi§ eafly patron, to whom he 
dedicated the first edition of his poems in a very fulsome panegyric, 
but had subsequently become so hostile that he abstained from 
frequenting Straw b(;rry Hill, lest he should be obliged to meet 
the Peer, who had a willa in the neighbourhood, and ‘ whose 
face he wished never to see again.’ Walpqle reciprocates this 
amiable feeling by giving him hopes that the impediment was 
likely to be soon removed — 

‘ Your old friend passes bjr me very often airing, and I amjgld 
looks ghastly and going 139. 

When at last Lord HoldStness goes^ Walpole congratulates Mason 
that — 

^ The talisman is removed that prohibited your access to this part of 
the world.’ — i. 377. 

And the pious Mason congratulates himself that his quarrel 
with his ‘ old friend ’ disj)enses him from the ‘ trouble which 
under former circumstances would have fallen on him ’ of follow- 
ing him to the family vault — which he now sends his curate to 
do, while he himself remains, he says, ^ contentedly ’ — where ? 
— in the parsonage-house which Lord f lolderncss’s patronage had 
enabled him to render an elegant and even luxurious residence I 
(i. 375.) We doubt the content^ but we can have no doubt about 
the good feeling of the writer. , 

It is evident tliat it was prior to the composition of the 
Heroic Epistle that Mason had received some serious dis- 
couragement in his professional ambiflon ^ for in May 1772, 
before he had seen JSir William Chambers’s book, he writes to 
Walpole : — % • 

‘ I hear (for I have not seen the paper), that it has been printed as a 
piece of news, that I have resigned my •chaplainship, and a cause 
assigned for it, which I fear will offend Lord ifertford [Walpole’s 
cousin, then Lord Chamberlain]. I could wii^i, there^re, if it came 
easily into conversation, that youVould assure his Lordship that my 
intentior^of resigning (for it is at present only intention) arises merely • 
from my resolution of not aiming at any further ecclesiastical prefer^ 
ment^ hut to sit down uti conviva satur in a parsonage wliich I have 
built for that purpose.’ — vol, i. pp. 25, 26. * 

To this Walpole replies 

‘ I have told Lord Hq^tford of the injurious manner in which your 
thoughts of resigning the chaplainship have been represented in the 

newspapers, 
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newspaperf/and of the obliging expressions yo4 have used towards him 
in offering to give it up. For myself, I assure you, dear Sir, that next 
to the pleasure I should have if it was in my power to do you service, 
the greatest satisfaction I cg.n enjoy is to assist in delivering you from 
attendance on a court : a station below your sentiments and merit.' — 
voL i. p. 27. ' 

f t 

And it happens singularly enough that the very next sentence of 
this letter is Walpole s announcement to Mason of Chambers’s 
work : — 

‘ I have read Chambers’s book. It is more extravagant than the worst 
Chinese paper, and ^ written in wild revenge against Brown [Capa- 
bility Brown] ; the only surprising consequence is, that it is laughed at, 
and it is not likely to be adopted, as I expected ; for nothing is so 
tempting to fools as advice to deprave taste.’ — Idtd. 

As to the resignation of the Chaplain^, the foregoing extract 
gives us a stronger impression of disapp(nnted appetite^ than of a 
conviva satur ; and in the Waipoliana, wc find a much more 
probable explanation of that event, Which wc shall produce by 
and by. 

But whether Mason resigned his Chaplaincy from happy con- 
tentment as he writes, or from keen mortification as Walpole 
believed, tlms much is certain, that within a montli or two after tlic 
resignation he commenced his long series of bitter lampoons on 
the Court. 

We cannot without wonder and shame look back on the: state of 
the public mind at that period, when Wilkes had brawled and 
Junius thundered, and Mason and Walpole squibbed (it is their 
own phrase'^ the whole nation into a ferment and we may say, a 
frenzy of alarm for its liberties — which never had been in less 
danger — and of elistrust against a sovereign who was not only by 
personal character u/iambitious and unenterprising, but from bis 
lively appreciation of the very title by which he lield his crown, 
and his scrupulous ^reverence legality, was less inclined, we be- 
lieve, than any prince that ever reigned, to encroach on the rights of 
his people. How flimsy ,^hOw false were all the pretences ; how ridi- 
culous, how contemptible all the bugbears with which greedy and 
unprincipled factions succeeded, each for its season, in disordering 
the public intellect !— that England was in danger of being subju- 
gated by a standing army o? Scotch Jacobites! — th*^t ‘great 
JBrunsmeh^ was, if not a Jacobite, plaiming, and actually pur- 
suing a scheme of despotism more arbitrary and complete than 
James himself had contemplated ! — that juries were to be sup- 
pressed! — parliaments abrogated — and wbat not? — Nay, the mania 
rose to suck a height that tbe House of Commons was induced to 
pass the most flagrantly absurd and inconsistent vote — the merest 
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Irish bull that evei^ was made — that ‘ the power of the Civtm 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished;’ — 
and this Resolution was the crowning work of a period of 
faction during which the King nfighttreasonablj have trembled 
for his Crown — when we know that he eveq contemplated the 
possibility of being forced to retke to his German dominions, 
when all his public acts were thwarted, his personal friends and 
servants proscribed, his private life ridicniled and insulted, and 
the influence and power whi(^ the Crown had formerly derived 
from its American cWonies not only lost, but lost through the 
prevalence, the establishment, the triumph of the anti-monarchical 
and republican principle. The very act of passing^ such a 
Resolution was the most notorious and indisputable proof of 
its utter falsehood. Littje susceptible of shame as public 
assemblies are, the Jtl(>tise that had passed this Resolutionnr 
opposition and defiane^ to all their own former votes, seemed 
to feel its inconsistency,^ and in a few days after contritely 
passed new votes in opposition and defiance to it. Such are 
the effects of faction. In all that multitudinous clamour there 
was not we believe one ically sincere opinion that the Con^ 
stitution was in danger, or that any, the wildest or most slavish 
courtier, contemplated the slightest infraction of it. It was a 
struggle on the part of the parliamentary gladiators to get into 
place ; while their anonymous allies were — besides whatever 
party zeal they might feel — instigated by the keener spur of 
personal offence and private animosity. We confidently believe 
that so it was as to Junius ; we long since knew it was so with 
Walpole — and we have now strong evidence that so it was with 
Mason. 

Of Walpole’s motives, touched on in a preceding page, we 
have given a detailed explanation in form^er Numbers, and par- 
ticularly in our review of his Memoirs of George III., to 
which we beg leave to refer ^ny one wh^ may wish to form 
an accurate estimate of the historical value of his testimony as 
to either the persons or the events of ^his reign ; but as there is 
no part of his writings where his partiality and malevolence 
break out more strongly than in these letters to M^ipon, we think it 
our duty to bring again beforef our readers the extraordinary and, 
we regeat, morbid influence w£ich the peculiar circumstances 
of his chief sinecures exercised on his whole political, and in- 
deed private life. Believing as we do that Walpole is likely to be 
considered as the historian of his own times, it is especially 
necessary to show with liow many — not grains but — buslteU of 
allowance his evidenqp must be seasoned. 

‘“The income of his great place in the Exchequer, amounting 
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latterly to at least 4200/, a-year, was made up of profits on 
the supply of a vast number of small articles, chiefly official 
stationery. The bills for these articles were always subject to 
examination and check by^the Treasury, and, even when allowed, 
to delay in the payments. To free himself from this check, or 
at least to secure ‘libersfl and prompt payment, and thus make 
himself what he calls ‘ independent,’ was the grand object of his 
policy ; — for it we find that he endeavoured to propitiate every 
new minister (we believe without exception) ; and we know that 
in many instances, and we have reason to tbelieve that in all, the 
failure of these unreasonable solicitations was followed by the 
• most malignant antipath 3 ^to* the reluctant parties. Even his near 
relation, and best, if not only, beloved friend Conway, became the 
object of his disgust when, on coming into office, he declined to 
-■^sflfefirom his colleagues the accomplishment of this job. On 
this point he broke with George GraBr^illc and Lord Bute. 
When in the beginning of the reign of George III., the revei'sion 
of this office was granted to Mr. Mai tin which, though it could 
do him no possible injury, he stomached it as an unpardonable 
injury and affront ; and all his subsequent letters are full of sar- 
casms and sometimes calumnies against his unfortunate rever- 
sioner — unfortunate In every way, for Walpole not only traduced 
but out-lived him, So sharp was this enmity that Walpole was 
anxious that in a new, edition of the Epistle Mason should find ^ a 
niche for his expectant heir.’ The other great sinecure place was in 
the Customs, admittedly of 1400/. a-year, but we suspect a good 
deal more ; this, however, he held, as we have before said, only 
for his brother Edward’s life, who was eleven years older than 
he. Walpole endeavoured as early as Mr. Pelham’s time to have 
his own life added to the patent, and, on being refused, broke with 
the Pelhams, and set abojit revenging himself on them by writing 
his calumnious Memoirs of George II, ; but he still lived in 
hopes of obtaining this addition, or at all events of having 
the office regranted to him if hii brother should die. He himself 
tells us how these hopes were annihilated ; — 

‘ The place in the Customs held by my brother, but the far greater 
share of which jjjad been bequeathed to me by my father’s will for my 
brother’s life, was gran^d in reversion to Jenkinson, private secretary 
4 to Lord Bute. I was, I confess, much provoked at this grant, and 
took ocemonof fomenting the ill-humour against the favouSlI'e, who 
had thus excfiuded me from the possibility of obtaining the continuance 
of that place to myself in case of my brother’s death .’ — Menrnrs of 
Ueorge III., vol. i, p. 265. , 

And m on his disappointment from Pelham he took his revenge 
by l^nting his Memoirs of George 11., so on this disappoint- 
ment 
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ment from Bute he set about his Memoirs of George III. But, 
by a just retribution, these two works exhibit the most indis- 
putable proofs of the corruption ai^d malignity of the writer^ and 
atford the best justification of the minisfers he traduces. 

From these two affairs is to be dated Walpolb’s special rancour 
against the King, Lord Bute, and th*e whole Court and Govern- 
ment — his constant professions of terrdr at Scottish influence, 
long after Lord Bute’s influence had vanished — his coalition with 
Mason, who, we have ^o doubl^ at his instigation assumed for 
his satires the pscudonyme of Malcolm Macgregor — and a degree 
of violence, acharmmenty against Scotland and the Scotch which 
seems almost absolute insanity. As this is really the chief feature, 
and certainly the greatest curiosity of these volumes, we must 
give our readers some specimens of this patriotism. 

Mason: — ♦ , 

‘ Your writings will outlive the laws of England — I scorn to say 
Britain, since it implies ScotlandJ* — i. 155. 

Again : — 

‘ Prithee leave England to its folly — to its ruin — to the Scotch. 
They have reduced lier to a skeleton, and the bones will stick in their 
own throats.’ — 

Alarmed and shocked, as he affects to be — and as we believe 
in his sane moments he really was — at war in general, and at war 
with France es])ccially, he is equally so at the prospect of a 
good Understanding with her, which he thinks can only be a scheme 
to forward the project of the Scotch for enslaving England: — 

‘ Lord Stormont is the negotiator, and Lord Mansfield^ who has not 
courage even to be Chancellor, has courage and villany enough to 
assist him in enslaving us, as the Chancellor [of France — Maupeou] 
has enslaved his own country.’ — i. 76. * 

Even when at last the war has broken out, and England is, 
he says, ‘ disgraced and ruined, sJnd can nevdl* again be what it 
has been,’ he has still one consolation left : — 

‘ Scotland will not triumph.’ — i. 349. • , 

^ The victories of France will be over the Scots, , . . Dr. Franklin 
has triumphed over a Scot Ambassador.’ — i. * 

And he urges his fellow-labourer to ^pursue that idea^ in some 
future libel on the Court. 

As matters looked worse, there was amidst the general gloom 
< one comfortable thought ’ — that America had been • 

‘ inspired to chastise tlie traitor Scots that attacked her. They have 
made a blessed harvest of their machinations. If there is a drachm of 
sense under a Crown, a Scot hereafter will be rQchoned pestilential^^ 
i. S9. ^ 
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So, when he wishes to stigmatise the object of his own peculiar 
vexation, he has no worse name to call him by than Mac- 
Jenkinson. In August 1778, because Lord Mansfield was a Scot, 
Walpole believes that the' Chief Justice has ‘ drawn out, servilely 
copied, and recommended ’ for imitation the successive steps of 
James 11. ; only doubting whether he h^ts done so ‘ in order that 
the House of Hanover may be ruined ’ by such ‘ manmuvres ’ — or 
whether he really hopes to consolidate a despotism for them — and 

‘ flatters himself Ae could succeed wfiere Jeffries and the Jesuits failed.’ 
— iil8} 

in other words, as MasoA versifies it, inculcates bona fide the doc- 
trine 

' That rests bn right divine alj regal claims, 

And gives to George whate’er it gav^ to James* 

— Ep. to Shebbeare, 

As we have seen, in the first of the satires, Lord Mansfield will — 
‘ Hang the knave without a jury* 

Even in the Protestant riots of 1780, the disordered imagination 
of Walpole sees a new Fopish Plot fomented, if not devised, by 
the King, Lord Mansfield, and the Ministers, for the purpose of 
getting rid of juries and parliaments^ and establishing a military 
tyramiy on the ruins of the constitution : — 

' Anti-Catholicism seems not only to have had little, but even only 
a momentary hand in the riots. I am inclined to believe that s^ ^ourt 
plot was engrafted early on the prospect of tumults. So few and such 
no-precautions were taken, that it is not very injurious to conclude 
that a necessity for calling the army together to suppress an insurrec- 
tion was no very disagreeable opportunity. It has certainly answered 
so roundly, that I do believe the machinist [the King?] woidd forgive 
the imputation in consideration of the honour it would do his policy. 
Lord Mansfield [whose house and library had been burned] has risen 
like a phoenix from Jhe flames, a^d vomits martial-law, as if all law- 
books were burned as well as his own. 

‘ This was the moment I have long dreaded. I had no doubt the 
Court wished fofh insurrections. It was strong enough at home to 
suppr^s' them, and the suppression would unite all the military and 
militia, and all undergone standard; and so I am persuaded it has 
already.. . .Lord Mansfield will have courage to coin what law he 
pleases whilb the House of Lords is guarded by dragoonsa; and the 
Chancellor, wtom all sides blindly concur in crying up to the skies, 
has spirit ei^gh of his own to execute any enterprise to *which he 
shall be commanded, and is as ready as Maupeou to annihilate pa^r- 
liaments^ if timidity and cunning did not prefer voting despotism.’ — 
ii.milO, 112. , 

This is stark Bedlam. Their strictly personal insults to George 

III. 
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HI. are equally numerous, and still more notoriously calumnious. 
Walpole says (March 1773) that his ministers are as gi*eat rogues 
and fools as thoge of Charles or James II., but — 

^ for Kin^ James, I can find no parallel-^Ae was sincere in his re- 
ligion.’- — i. 61. ^ • 

While the ‘ Postscript lo the Heroic Epistle ^ was on the stocks, 
Mason (i. 82) invites Walpole to — • 

‘ send him a curious anecdote or two relating to that supreme pattern, 
of fraternal affection ’ — ^ • 

as he snecringly calls the King, in allusion to his just and yet, as 
it turned out, placable vexation at the claAdestme marriages of his 
two brothers. 

In the midst of a high-flown tirade of morality and patriotism, 
Walpole expresses his conteihpt for that ‘paltry thing of crfliirfe 
and velvet — a king ! i. 147. 

And he is delighted to think that the Heroic Epistle vexed his 
monarch personally, and he exhorts Mason to follow up the 
blow : — 

^ Point all your lightnings at that wretch Dalrymple, and yet make 
him hut the footstool to the throne., as you made poor simple Chambers.* 
— i. 75. 

Sir John Dalrymple was, as Walpole himself admits, a 
wretch — only because he was a Scot and had the honesty to pub- 
lish the evidence from the French archives of tlie profligate cor- 
ruptjma of some of Waljjole’s Whig saints ; and Mason responds 
to these provocations with sundry lamentations on the degradation 
of England : — 

‘ Since Scottish kingcraft reassumed the thronh.* 

Mr. Wilberforce said of the modern Whigs, during the last 
French war, that they wished for as much public calamity as 
might bring themselves into power. This was still more true of 
Walpole and Mason, who rejoiced^ in the disasters of the Ame- 
rican war, without any restriction; they exaggerate every failure, 
attenuate every advantage ; they blazon c^ery suc;ccss, the smallest 
as well as the grcjatest, of the enemy ; and when at last 
Rodney’s victory of the 12th of April 178^ restoiwd our naval 
superiority, the only allusion Uf it in this correspondence is an 
inuendo that if* it had happened a little sooner it might have 
encouragUd the Court to establish a Bastille^ and that, as it is, it 
is lucky J:hat iijleet cannot be employed to get rid of % House of 
Commons! The gaiety of their letters is in direct proportion 
with the gloom of public affairs ; and when to all our difliculties 
in America the war in India was superadded, the patriot Masem 
writc^^s — 
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^ iWas I to tell you that X drink to Hyder Ally's health every day in 
a, glass of port, it might tempt you to pledge me in your glass of 
orange *j nice ; pray do so!’ — ii. 174. 

They not only Imagined the ruin of their country, but rejoiced 
in it ; and it is an additional proof of the obstinate blindness 
which faction inflicts on men, otherwise the most clear-sighted, 
that at the very time that Walpole was venting all this calumnious 
nonsense, he could thus write to Sir Horace Mann of persons 
whose example he was followings: — 

‘ Last night I took up, to divert my thoughts, a volume of letters to 
Swift from Bolirigbroke, IJathurst, and Gay ; and what was there but 
lamentations on the ruin of England from wretches who thought their 
own want of power a proof that their countnj was undone.' — Letter. 

la^gnnnryj 1780. ^ 

He did not see that he and Mason were uot only imitating, but 
surpassing ‘ the venomous railings of the mock patriots ’ {ib,) of the 
former generation. i 

The Memoirs of George ITL and this Correspondence are, 
when examined by a discriminating eye, the fullest and most 
effective answers that could be made to the clamours of that day ; 
they expose the futUity of the pretences, tlie meanness of the in- 
trigues, the inconsistencies, the selfishness of the pretended 
patriots ; and certainly, of all the personages that tlioir prose or 
their verse, their satires or their letters, exhibit to posterity, there 
are no two that, as to honesty, candour and truth, cut' ahorse 
figure than Walpole and Mason themselves. Let us allo\^^hcm 
to complete the picture by a few more touches of their own. 

Their parity is at last triumphant — Lord North is ousted — the 
Patriots are in tlie cabinet. What follows ? The first circum- 
stance we meet is a paltry affair — a mere straw to show the 
direction of the wind. * Patriot Mason has a poor relation, a 
broken tradesman, to whom he makes an allowance ; he, witli a 
double good-natune for the pitor man and for his own pocket, 
wishes to get him a certain little place under the Crown. He 
loses no time, and cvcf. before the new ministers are warm in 
tlieit offices, applies to Walpole to exert his influence for Ids 
friend. Patrtet Walpole, after saying that he had ‘ for forty good 
years made it a rule not to a^k any favour from any minister ’ — 
which rule we beg leave to add he invariably broke by asking 
favours fof Jhimself from every successive minister, from Mr. 
Pelham todLord North, inclusive — Patriot Walpole, we say, con- 
sents to advocate the poor relation’s job, and applies to the Duke of 
Richinond accordingly. All this might have been very natural, and 
in our opinion not at all reprehensible ii] any but just these men 

•who 
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who had spent so many years in inffiiencing the public^ mind 
against royal and ministerial patronage; and who had lately 
received with such joy the Resolution that ‘ the power of the 
Crown ought to be diminished/ Bftt there is a still better 
scene in this little farce. The Duke .of Richmond, by some 
accident, did not irnmeHiiately repfy to Walpole’s application. 
Walpole wonders — but imagines the Dmke is making inquiries. 
Another day passes — Walpole grows uneasy. Another and 
another pass — still no answer. •Walpole blazes up into the most 
highminded indignation : ‘ his eyes are opened,’ — ‘ his vanity 
reprimanded ’ — ‘ his pride wounded he* would not in any 
case have haunted the new ministry, but noio he would as 
soon step into a cave of scorpions^ or even join those wretches 
the old ministers, as have •anything to do with these ungratcr 
ful men.’ — ii. 280. %T[iere’s pure and disinterested patriotism 
for you ! In a week this indignation no doubt gets round to the 
Duke — who apologizes — ajid gives the place ; Mason’s poor re- 
lation is salaried — Walpole outwardly (not inwardly) appeased; 
and we — after all the greatest gainers — have the moral of the 
story. 

It was perhaps this little incident that prompted Walpole to 
discover and communicate to Mason the humiliating fact that the 
new ministers — so long their pride and liope — were quite as bad 
and in some respects rather worse than the ‘ wretches ’ their pre- 
dece|sors. 

^ All is harefaced faction; ambition and interest have cut away their 
vizors, or sold them parlous dear. Both sides are alike ; one cannot 
value either. Whenever tlie nation gets an advantage, is like a half- 
gnawed bone tossed to a dog under the table.’ — ii. 309. 

Even from the first formation of the new ministry, he says, — 

‘ there never liad been any union. Pride^ rasimess, folly, and knavery 
have dissipated even pretences, and everything is to begin anew. If 
you have youth or courage enough Ho commenced fresh chace, I have 
no objection. For myself, I confess I am too old ; nor am I eager to 
be aiding and abetting more Irish advenliirers in getting pensions of 
3000/. a year. They have picked the pockets of tSthers full as honest 
as themselves, and call it saving the nation’s njoney ! ’•--ii. 313. 

Before we give more faith to^ this vitujieration of the new 
ministei^ than we did to that of the former ‘ wretches,’ we should * 
like to know whether Walpole had renewed to Lord Rockingham 
the littte request about being made ‘ independent in Exchequer 
office,^ which, in spite o{ the excellent rule of never asking a 
favour, he hacl made to all his predecessors ; perhaps time may 
reveal that secret as it^has done all the rest* In the meanwhile 
we^ hesitate to take the character of the Rockingham party — 

though 
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thd\ii 2 :h by no means favcfiirites of ours — implicitly from the pen 
of Walpole. 

The ‘ Irish adventurer’ was Colonel Barre, whose services his 
party — so long Walpole’s own — ^rewarded with a pension, but 
on the death of Sir Edward Walpole, which happened shortly 
after this, they gave him tYta Clerkship'' of the Pells, which was 
of much greater value.* It shows how blind self-kiterest is to 
its own blots, that Walpole should forget that what was proposed 
for Colonel Barre at the close of ci long and distinguished public 
life was 7iot half the amount of what he himself and his two bro- 
thers had, each, ‘ picked /rom the public pocket,’ even from their 
boyhood. 

We said, in a former part of this article, that Walpole and 
Mason quarrelled — as Walpole did with all, and Mason, we 
believe, with most of those whom they called their friends. 
Horace gives a summary of this difference in the ^ Walpoliana,’ 
which Mr. Mitford reproduces in his preface, but with some 
omissions and mistakes ; tlic following is the genuine version : — 

‘ I shall tell you a great secret, the cause of my late difference with 
Mr. Mason. (1785). Lord Ilarcourt, Mason, and I, used often to meet 
together, as we cordiaily agreed in our sentiments of the public mea- 
sures pursued during tliis reign. But when the India Bill of Fox 
came to be agitated, Mason took a decided part against it ; nay, wrote 
to me that, upon this occasion, every one ought to assist the King ; 
and warmly recommended it to me to use my influence in that cayse. 

‘ You may imagine I Avas a little surprised at this new style of my 
old friend, and the impertinence of giving his advice unasked. 1 re- 
turned a light ironical answer. As Mason had, in a sermon preached 
before the archbishop of York, publicly declared that he would not 
accept of a bishopric, if offered to him, I jeeringly told him that I 
supposed his antipathy to g. bishopric had subsided. He being also the 
first promoter of the Y'ork Associations [for Parliamentary Reform], 
which I never approved, I added, that 1 supposed he intended to use 
that fool Wyvill as tool of poputtirity. For Wyvill is so stupid that 
he cannot even write English ; and the first York Association paper, 
which was written by Wyvill, is neitlier sense nor grammar. 

‘ To return to Eord Harcourt. He was so obnoxious to the Court, 
that when his mother lately died, tiie Queen did not send a message to 
his countess, to say th2% she wouj^d dall on her ; though this be always 
done in etiquiOtte to a countess, and as constantly refused. In conse- 
quence Lord and Lady Harcourt never went near the Court. ?But when 
Fox’s India Bill came to the House of Lords, Lord Harcourt, probably 
by Mason’s Suggestions, remained to the very last of the question, and 
much distinguished himself against it. ^The consequence was, tliat a 
days after, Lord Harcourt called on me to say that the King had 
sent him a message requesting his acceptance«of the embassy to o^in : 
and he concluded with begging my advice on the occasion. I told*'him 

at 
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at once, that since the King had sent sticli a message, I thought it 
was in fact begging pardon : and, my Lord, I think you must go to 
Court, and return thanks for the offer, as you do not a>ccept iV.*’ But, 
lo and behold ! in a day or two Lady. Harcourt was marie lady of the 
bed-chamber to the Queen, and Lord Harcourt was constantly dangling 
in the drawing-room* • * 

^ Soon after Mason, in ^another letter, asked me what I thought of 
Lord Harcourfs becoming such a courtier, &c. I was really shocked to 
see a man, who, had professed so much, treat such a matter so lightly, 
and returned a pretty severe ai»wer. Among other matters, I said 
ironically, tljat, since Lbrd Harcourt had given Ids cap-and-dagger ring 
to little master, he (Mason) need no longer wopder at my love for my 
bust of Caligula. For Lord Harcourt useTl formerly always to wear a 
seal-ring with the cap of liberty between two daggers, wiien he w^ent 
to court ; but he gave it to a^little boy [Lady Jersey’s] upon his 
change. And I, though a warm friend of republicanism, haveil small 
bust of Caligula in bronze, jnuch admired for its fine workmanship. 

*The consequence of these differences has been, that we call on^ 
each other, but are on the coldest terms. 

‘ I ought to have mentioned that Mr. Mason, in his latter epistle to 
me, condoled with me on the death of my brother^ by which I lost 
1400/. a year. In my answer, I told him there was no room for con- 
dolence in the affair, my brother having attained the age of seventy- 
seven, and I myself being an old man of sixty-eight ; so that it was 
time for the old child to give over buying of baubles. I added, that 
Mr. Mason well knew that the place had been ttvice offered to me for 
my own Life^ but I had refused, and left it on the old footing of my 
brother’s.’ — Walpoliana, p. 90. 

On this last assertion w^e feel it our duty to say that there is 
every reason to believe that the statement is not true in the sense 
in which the speaker would have us understand it! Horace had 
not been offered the place for his own life additionxilly — that was 
the hitch — but he was offered to have *his name substituted /or 
Sir Kdward’s, if the latter would consent — wliich of course could 
not be proposed to the brother. ^ * 

In the same as we believe very trustworthy report of Horace’s 
confidential conversation with Pinkertqn, we read : — 

‘ Mason too has turned a kind of courtier, tho\igh he was formerly 
so noted, that, being one of the King’s ch^lains, find it being his 
turn to preach before the royal*farjily, the Queen ordered another to 
perform the office ; but when the substitute began to read prayersf 
Mason ilso began the same service.. He did not say whether he pro- 
ceedeck; but this I had from his own mouth ; and as it happen^ at 
the chapel of St. James’s, it is surprising that the town dM not knpw it. 
Mason in consequence resigned the chaplaincy J — Ibid, 

This, we see, is a very different story from that which 
hod conveyed to the Hbrd Chamberlain Hertford through Walpole, 

and 
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and was no doubt a subsequent and confidential communication of 
his real motives, and is quite enough to account for his personal 
ahimositj against the King and Queen. 

Amongst the many dei^cieneies of illustration with which we 
have to reproach the editor, one of the most serious is, that he 
should have taken no notice oj^the angry jvid sarcastic letter which 
completed Walpole’s rupture with Mason, and which is to be 
found (misdated 1780) in a kind of appendix to the last livraison 
of the Letters to Sir Horace Mann (vol. iv. p. 315). As that 
work belongs to the same publisher as this,® there could have been 
no objection on the score of copyright to its reproduction in wliat 
is, no doubt, its properest place. Had the editor never seen it ? 
or was it thought discreditable to both his heroes ? At all events 
it belongs so essentially to this seifes ^and to the subjects we have 
been discussing, that we must find room fo/ the most prominent 
passages of it. We are only sorry not to have the letter of Mason 
which provoked it. Its true date must have been in February or 
March 1784 — shortly after the letter* of the 2nd February (ii. 
p. 363), in which Walpole jeered Mason about his nolo episcopari 
pledge. To this Mason replied we know not what — and then, no 
doubt, Walpole rejoined as follows : — 

‘ To the Rev. W. Mason. 

‘ You must blame yourself, not me, if you are displeased with my 
letters, wliich you forced from me. I had done all I could, both by 
silence and by more than once or twice declaring I did not choose to 
write on politics, to avoid any political discussions with you. I could 
not be ignorant of Lord Harcourt’s conversion, which for a moment 
had so much diverted the town ; but I did not take the liberty to 
mention it to»him. Neither wtis I quite ignorant of your change of 
sentiments ; yet should never have uttered a syllable to you on that 
cession, had you not chosen to notify it to me. Then I most cer- 
tainly had an equal right to declare that my principles were not 
changed — especially npt by a circ^imstance, serious indeed in itself, 
but. ludicrous if it had produced such an effect on me as to make me 
think the power of the Crown had diminished, was diminishing, and 
ought to be increase^. Oupht did not become you or me. 

‘ I am so far from being hurt at your quarrelling with me, that I 
thank you extrefeiely foir^it, and still so cordially wish you whatever 
you may wish for yourself, that Itshould delight in seeing you Arch- 
oishop of York ; for, as you are excellent at distinctions^ yoqj. can as 
certainly discern the difference between an Archbishop and a Bishop as 
between a King and his Crown. I am, Sir, with due regafd and 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant^ II. W. 

‘ P.S. — Your pert and ignorant cabal at York, picking up factious 
slander from party libels, stigmatized that excellent man [Sir Robert 
Walpole] as the patron of corruption, though all his views and 

all 
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all his notions tended to nothing but to preserve the present family 
on the throne and the nation in peace and affluence. Your own blind 
ambition of being the head of a party, which had no precise system in 
view, has made you embrace every partial^ sound which you took for 
popularity ; and being enraged at every man who would not be dictated 
to by your crude visions, yqu have floundered into a thousand absurdi^ 
ties ; and though you set out with pretending to reform Parliament, in 
order to lower the influence of the Crown, you have plunged into the 
most preposterous support of prerogative because Lord North, then 
the Crown minister, declared against your innovations, and has since 
fallen into disgrace with the King. I am not so little rooted in my 
principles as to imitate or co-operate with,you.* I am going out of 
the world, and am determined to die as I have lived, consistent. You 
are not much younger than I am, and ought to have acted a more 
temperate and rational part ; bjtt that is no business of mine.’ 

Walpole, after all, did Mason the credit of believing that his con- 
version was honest : — ‘ from a silly hope of seeing his favourite 
scheme of parliamentary reform prosper In Mr. Pitt’s hands.’ 
{WalpolianUy p. 1)1.) Walpole himself, whose sagacity never 
fliiled him except when a side glance at his sinecures distorted 
his vision, never gave in to the delusion of parliamentary reform ; 
he all along, foresaw that so great and radical a change must inevi- 
tably alter the balance of the Constitution. The French Revolution 
reclaimed Walpole altogether, lie then no doubt began to think 
more leniently of Mason’s apostacy ; — but it is not till after a lapse 
of twelve years, 1784-1796, tliat one letter from each of the 
parties testifies that they had returned to some habits of inter- 
course — though not we presume of friendship. 

So ends this curious chapter in the history of i^ction ; and 
however disgusting and contemptible some parts of the conduct of 
both Walpole and Mason must appear, we are disposed to forgive 
the mischief they did for the lesson that they afford. It is 
some satisfaction to think that they both saw with regret — and 
we hope with repentance — the mkehievous effects of those dis- 
organizing principles wliich they had so long and so strenuously 
endeavoured to propagate. • 

Mr. Mitford has touched slightly on the new hypothesis that 
Walpole or Mason may have had some siyare in^Junins. We 
will not now enter into that labyrinth further than to venture a 
prophecy ^hat if ever Junius is discovered, he also will be found 
to have died at least a penitent, and perhaps a courtier. 
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Art. VI.— (IPirENOTS OlAOSOIKDTMENA- H KATA 
nA2fIN AIPEEEHN EAErXOS. E Codice Parisino 
nunc primum edidit Amrmrmd Miller. Oxonii. 1851. 


country has received 
the Delegates of the 


the last twolvemonth the 
several very valuable presents from 
Clarendon press. Wycliffe’s Bible, especially, has at length 
issued from that noble institution^ complete, in a handsome form ; 
edited — we cannot doubt, from the high ^character of the gentle- 
men employed — with t|;ustworthy care and accuracy ; and, con- 
sidering the size and splendour of the volumes, at moderate cost : — 
a work which, in its bearings on the history of our national reli- 
gion^ and of the English language^ will deserve, we trust will 
receive, a more ample notice in this joumal. Nor is it without 
pride that we find one of our English Universities, so soon as the 
discovery of a work, or rather the largest and more important part 
of a work, by a writer so celebrated and so influential as Origen, 
was announced, ready at once to undertake the publication, with 
no timid or jealous mistrust as to what theological opinions it 
might favour, or on what controversies it might throw unexpect<‘d 
light. Satisfied, on due inquiry, that he who had discovered, or 
at least affiliated, the treatise was perfectly competent to edit it, 
the Delegates of the Clarendon lend their press, tlieir resources, 
and the authority of their high name to a foreign scholar, and 
leave him at full liberty to conduct and accomplish his work ac- 
cording to his own judgment. 

The editor, Emmanuel Miller, appears in the title-page without 
any further designation or description. He is, as we understand, 
by birth a Frenchman, and resident in Paris, of acknowledged 
eminence as a Greek scholar, and noted for rare sagacity in ex- 
ploring the hidden treasures of ancient and neglected libraries. 
M. Miller’-s reseawshes in the l^scurial did not, we believe, first 
disinter, but the fear of bis active rivalry forced forward the some- 
what tardy and dilatory* publication, by those who were before in 
the field, of cerlSiin remarkable fragments of Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus. These &'agmen^s contain an account of the death of Julius 
Ctesar, more nearly contempqra^fy (Nicolaus lived in the court of 
Augustus) than tliat of any other writer now extant. They do 
not indeed Md any new particulans to the history of that great 
event ; h(ut Mr* Merivale does not seem to have been aware that 
these extracts had been published, first, in Germany, and again, 
within the last year, in a large and useful volume, by the Didots 
— the second of the Fragments of the Greek Historians. We may 
possibly, therefore, render some service to more secluded English 

scholars, 
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scholars, by directing their attention to those very valuable and 
comprehensive compilations, which contain a vast mass of pas- 
sages saved out of the wreck of the old Greek historians. 

The manuscript of Origen wa!s aiAong those brought from 
Greece by a certain Minoides Mynas, a^Greeli employed by the 
French government, und5r the auspices of M. Villemain, to make 
literary researches in the Levant. The collection of Mynas con- 
tained also the curious and clever fables of Kiibrias, already 
repeatedly edited in France andtin Germany, and in England by 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis. This MS. is of the fourteenth century, 
written by a scribe named ‘Michael, no (Jpubfr a Greek monk. In 
the first official description of the collection it was merely de-^ 
scribed as ‘a MS. on cotton paper, containing a refutation of 
heresies by an anonymous author.’ The quick and expccenced 
eye of M. Miller at ortce discerned evidence that it could be no 
other than the long-lost work called the ‘ Philosophoumena Jof 
Origen.’ Of this treatise, known to have comprised ten books, 
only part of the first book had hitherto been supposed extant. The 
three first are wanting in the Mynas codex, as likewise a small 
part of the fourth, Jind some leaves at the end. Not merely did 
the internal evidence suggest at once the author of the text, but it 
appeared that the copyist had been perfectly aware that the 
treatise was Origen’s, and generally recognised as sucli when he 
made his transcript. When, for example, towards the close of 
the last book, the author states his own opinion on tlio true doc- 
trines of Christianity, the scribe has written on the margin Uptyivns 
and fLpiyivov^ On such a subject, even if the case seemed 

le.ss clear, we should be disposed to treat the opinion pf M. Miller 
with much deference and respect. He seems, from the execution 
of his present task, fully to deserve his reputation as a sound 
and judicious scholar : we may indeed rejoice that Paris has one 
so well qualified to take tlie place of Letronne, 

Ac(jepting then for the presenl» his ronclu»on that the work is 
Origen’s, we proceed to give some brief account of its contents : 
selecting those points on which the matttr is either curious or new, 
or throws unexpected light on controverted subjects — such passages 
more especially as may be interesting to th<^ general reader as well 
as to the habitual student of thfistian antiquities. This is no 
easy tas^, for the MS. seems to have l)een very carelessly* 
written. The editor has cotTected many of the most manifest 
errors. *His conjectural emendations, where the l:jjunders and 
corruptions are less obvioq^, seem in general acute and felicitous. 
Tlie former amendments arc very properly admitted into the text, 
the latter subjoined in, the notes and submitted to the judgment 
of 4he reader. The Greek, as that of Origen usually is, is easy 

and 
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and perspicuous, where the subject-matter is clear and distinct ; 
but treating, as it often does, on very abstruse questions of philo- 
sophy and religion, and even on things in common life familiar to 
the author'* contemporaries, but altogether obsolete and unknown 
in our day, it is in many, places not only difficult to comprehend, 
but still more difficult to •render intft English, Perhaps we 
might more prudently have awaited the Essay which the editor 
has promised to publish in French, on the contents, scope,' and 
value of the work ; but we have ^een so much struck with some 
passages illustrative and characteristic of a period on which 
Pagan filid Christian h^torians are all but totally silent — the 
latter part of the second .and the commencement of the third 
century (from Commodus to Gallienus)— ^with the whimsical 
medley of information not only on tl^e philosophy but also on the 
manners of the times — with one or two fragments of poetry of a 
high order — with details on ancient conjuring, and on the Messrs. 
Robins and Phillips of Rome and the provinces — with new names 
of heresiarchs and sectarians, and more full accounts of the opinions 
of others already known by name; above all we have been so 
startled by some very singular details on the state of the Church 
and the lives of one or two popes of tliat period, that wc feel 
ourselves iiTcsistibly tempted to anticipate, by a few brief notices, 
the more elaborate dissertations of M. Miller. 

The work announces itself as a Refutation of All Heresies. The 
theory of Origen is tliat all the heresies which are broadly described 
as those of the Gnostics, and even those concerning the nature of 
the Godhead, which, commencing from Noetus, through Sabellius, 
afterwards g^ve rise to the great Trinitarian controversy, sprung 
directly from the Greek philosophy. Origen manifestly does not 
exclude Oriental influences ; but his view seems to be that these 
Oriental influences chiefly worked through the philosophy of the 
Greeks. The first and most famous of the Greek sages had 
drawn largely from •Egypt, perljaps Chaldea, and were not indeed 
altogether unacquainted with India. This was a theory litely to 
be embraced by one whose chief education had been in Alexandria, 
and who, as it shoftld seem, addressed his treatise almost exclusively 
to Greek or R<fman Cjiristians. The three first books of the Refu- 
tation, still lost, except the portion of the first which M. Miller 
' Las reprinted from the text of De la Rue, are most fortunately 
those which we can best spare. They contained a summary of 
the doctrinps 6f the different schools of Greek philosophy, of 
which we have elsewhere copious and trustworthy accounts. 
Taken as a whole, the remaining seven books, which, more or less 
complete, fill this volume, are to us the Bjiost living and remark- 
able revelatidn of the strange anarchy and confusion of opinions 

that 
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that prevailed among the more learned and cultivated classes, 
through all which genuine Christianity was slowly working its 
way. 

There was, we are persuaded, a Istroi^ under-currenj; — perhaps 
an upper-current also — of sound religion, inorp deep, pure, and 
strong. Many humble and simple « minds received at once, in 
quiet and ardent and less inquiring fi^ith, the truths of the 
gospel. There were those, in no inconsiderable numbers, who 
believed from the heart — who ^accepted the glad tidings — the 
consolations of the gdfepel — ^because they were glad and conso- 
latory — who bowed before the irresistible * evidence of Chris- 
tianity presented in the purity of its precepts, in its promise of 
pardon, peace, everlasting life. There were some of a higher 
intellectual being, who rose* at once to the unincumbered ma- 
jesty of its great truths, and who, with instinctive good sense, 
stood aloof from the subtile and presumptuous questions which 
Christianity did not profess to solve, or on which it avowedly 
maintained a wise and lofty reserve ; questions, in regard to wliich 
the most enlightened of mankind, having gone sounding on into 
dcipths which become more and more unfathomable, returns to the 
shore, falls on his knees, and worships God in the illimitable 
harmony of his universe — in the wonderful world within him- 
self — with calm hopelessness of comprehending further — hopc^ 
lessness which has nothing of the gloom, terror, or agony of 
despair. 

But the vast mass of the upper classes had received their whole 
education in the schools of rhetoric and philos{)phy — the univer- 
sities and colleges of those days. And many of these, not only 
with that specious and disdainfulliuspitality with which Rome had 
admitted all foreign gods into her Pantheon ; not merely with 
that cosmopolitan indifference with which all religions and all 
superstitions were allowed to coexist during the great era of peace 
— the reigns of Hadrian and the* elder Antoqines ; — but with an 
honest and eager thirst after truth, were content to give Christian- 
ity a fair hearing, and partially at leas^to admit its purity and 
sublimity. What they could not and would not comprehend was 
its pretension to sole and exclusive truth. It might enter into 
their wide eclecticism, might Ifarq^onise itself, as best it could, 
with Py^iagoras, or Plato ; above all, it might not presume to set • 
itself above those cpsmogonical or theurgic questions on which 
those who were called the physical philosophers, or the astrologers, 
or the mathematicians, the whole host indeed of thS leaders in 
the schools, professed to instruct mankind. Such was to a great 
extent the state of educated society throughout the world. Of 
the » heathen part of this condition of things we have strange 

glimpses 



gUmpsies in the writings of Lucian and Apuleius. And all that 
we know of the Christian Gnostics, from Cerinthus to Montanus 
and Manes, shows the same wild confusion, if not within the pale, 
under the ^denomination, ^sing the language and resting for the 
most part on the sgicred books, of Christianity. This is a kind of 
border land, where Christianity, heathenism, philosophy, Orien- 
talism, met, mingled, and fermented in incessant turmoil and strife, 
Christianity had now assisted to a great extent in this total dis- 
organization of ancient creeds j\jid opinions, but it had by no 
means compelled all which it had cast lobse, into the fold of its 
own organization. ,^Vithin its own sanctuary — within its own 
baptized communities — it was the truth, the way, the life. But 
toithout it was one of many religions, of which each might take 
what he would, and mould it, whet^ier in seeming concord or 
glaring incongruity, with tenets and opinions swept together from 
all quarters and out of all systems. The chamber of Alexander 
Severus, where Abraham and Orpheus, and Christ, and Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, met together in seeming amity and shared the 
impartial veneration of the amiable emperor, was the type and 
symbol of the belief through a large part of the Roman world. 

That which was the peculiar excellence and strength of Chris- 
tianity was at the same time its weakness — its absolutely and 
exclusively moral and religious spirit : its reserve, its modesty so 
to speak, which shrunk from, which refused to answer, much on 
which the Oriental religions and the philosophy of the Greeks 
dwelt as an essential, as an attainable part of human knowledge, 
and of perfect religion. A religion which made no physical or 
metaphysical revelations — must not presume to displace a religion 
or a pliilosopliy which professed to interpret all such problems. 
The plain sublime truth of the one Great Creator, the Father and 
Ruler of the worlds, a» taught in the Churches, was a meagre 
and unsatisfactory doctrine to those who had been discussing in 
the schools what God was — onQ,or more of the elements — or all 
the elements combined — whether fire or water — whether coexistent 
with or anterior to Hie qriginal matter. The Omnific Word, by 
* which, according to St. John, the Father made the worlds, seemed 
at once to accoixl with, but could not be allowed to supersede the 
countless theories about the D,emiurge ; whether he were one of 
•the long chain of teons emanating from the Sole Supreme, the 
Prhnal, the Dark, the Ineffable, or a hostile and, as commingled 
with matter, a malignant Being. The connexion and -mutual 
relatfon of the visible and invisible world, of the starry heavens 
siteA the? earth; the mystic powers ot numbers; the prophetic 
functions of words and letters ; allegorical interpretations of the 
Greek mythology— all was to 1^ blended and fused into Chris- 
tianity. 
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tianity, Discom6ted philosophy arid discomfited superstition 
would come to terms; and provided that Christianity would 
amicably coalesce, and allow full scope for the wildest specular 
tion, they would admit at least much o^ the language of the new 
religion. They would receive the sacred books with this pri- 
vilege of unlicensed interpretation though some of them are 
accused of throwing off all the severe ^constraint of Christian 
morals — while some no doubt, though on different principles— 
principles which afterwards worked too deeply into monastic 
Christianity — vied with and transcended the followers of the 
simple Gospel in their austere asceticism. ^ 

With this view, which deserves perha5)s to be wrought out at 
greater length than our space will permit on the present occasion, 
coincides the fact broadly staged by Gibbon, that Gnostic Chris- 
tianity spread chiefly ajnong the higher and more opulent classes. 
Initiation, it should appear, into the Basilidian mysteries, as into 
the Eleusinian and Isiac, was a costly proceeding.* 

The author of the work now before us, at the imperfect open- 
ing of his fourth book, appears in conflict with a certain school, 
who had mingled up the Chaldean astrology with Christianity. 
On astrology itself he makes an onslaught with vigour and suc- 
cess. The impossibility of calculating horoscopes is shrewdly and 
effectively demonstrated, but with a particularity of detail some- 
what curious to those who recollect the personal history of Origen, 
How is it, he asks in one sentence, that since the nativities of so 
many must have exactly coincided with that of Alexander the 
Great, none other was so fortunate as Alexander? He soon, how- 
ever, gets beyond his depth ; confounds astronomy with astrology’; 
and offers a memorable^ example l)f the great truth, applicable in 
every age of Christianity, that, if philosophy should respect the pro- 
vince of religion, religion should no less respect that of philosophy. 
It is not more unwise to demand scientific demonstration on articles 
of faith, than to decide scientific questions out of the Bible. He 
taunts no less distinguished men than Archimedes, Hipparchus, 
and Apollonius, with discrepancies in their respective calcu- 
lations on the distances of the planets — and# then winds up 
with this impotent sneer against, perhaps, the highest name in 
Grecian science, that of Ptolemy, ‘ Who #ill not be amazed at 
the thought and toil spent on these calculations? This Ptolemy, 
who has lo carefully studied these things, is not altogether an use- 
less perfv>n. I am only grieved by this, that, being of modern 
times, he could be of no service to the sons of the Giants, who, 
knowing nothing of these ifteasureii^ts/ thought that the heights 


* Compare Primordia Ecclegiae Africaaee, p« 22, note. 
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of heaven were near us, and endeavoured to build their tower 
to reach them. If he had been there to instruct them, they 
\yould not thus have laboured in vain. O idle toil of knowledge, 
that puffs up the soul ! ^ 0 ’faithless faith, which is no faith ! 
that Ptolemy should be thought the wisest of men by those who 
cultivate this kind of wisdom!’ f^ocrottoTrovou xal 

(putJtclfaieos xal , aTrlo'rov^ 7va ttxvtuv TlTo’KsfJt^pirTo^ < 70905 ' 

VOpt/^IOTa* TTOtpi TOiS TTJV QfXotocV GQ^ioLV (p. 50). 

Origen no doubt, when he hac|, written this last sentence, felt as 
much complacency, as confident an assurance of superiority, as 
the Inquisitor wheiji he refuted Galileo by the authority of the 
Church and by the dungWm — as the Dean of York when he has 
finished a pamphlet to demolish Sedge wick or Lyell. 

Origen is more fortunate in dealing with those who, after the 
fashion of Pythagoras, formed a philosophy out of numbers and 
the letters of words ; who set up for prophets on the reputation of 
one lucky hit out of many, but were utterly and shamelessly 
regardless of their perpetual failures. Our friends addicted to 
phrenology, mesmerism, clairvoyance, elcctrobiology, who chib 
together the stories of their scanty successes with such zealous 
activity, must permit us to submit this prediction of their pro- 
ceedings in the original i 5 reek : — hi^oiovs XoyovT s pAyitJixfjLBvoi 
rms a9ro9rX5fcva5(Tiv iStd/raf, <ff^oyvctf(TriKovs sxurovf (pdaxovrss, gdS’ 
0 T 6 rov ^oXXa (xo^yrsueadoci ev /xev too 

ttoXKoTs dTTorsuyfJixtji y^ri al^ouyisvoi, btt] ds rw Iv! eyxo/xTTiz^ovTey. 

We must say of all whimsical nonsense the ancient science of 
numbers is the most whimsical — if indeed it was ever adduced 
with gravity. As explained and applied by Origen, it has much 
more to do with the interpretation of Homer than of the Bible. 
Certain powers are assigned to certain letters; and Patroclus 
killed Sarpedon, not because he was a better warrior, and wore 
the armour of Achilles, but because the letters of his name made 
more monads. On jhe same principle Polydeuces floored Amycus 
in the boxing-match. The affair of Paris and Mcnelaus seems to 
have been doubtful. A’J^ay^pos might even have won the victory 
as he won Helena but Iiaoir, having fewer letters in his name to 
multiply, could only escape through the aid of Venus. We have 
then a long list of the*bodily and hiental qualities which belonged 
* to men bom under different constellations. We are not learned 
enough in that horoscopic science which Lord Broughaiii and the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge have^ but so 
recently routed out of our common almanack, to kpow whetl^er its 
hierophants boasted of propHhtic succession from the old Boman 
times. We give as the briefest the type of those bom under 
Pisces: — They are of a moderate statme hhjish ; sharp foreh/jad, 

thick 
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thick hair ; often become grey very early. By nature magnani- 
mousj simple, passionate, frugal ; great talkers ; in early youth 
given to sleep ; determined to do eyery thing for themselves ; held 
in honour; bold, jealous, accusers of •others, versatile, worthy 
of love, dancers^ serviceable friends.’ • • 

The subsequent part of this book,* if fully and accurately trans- 
lated — (no easy task ! for the text is miftilated and corrupt — the 
subject matter intricate and abstruse) — would be infinitely more 
c^urious and diverting. It describes many of the conjuring tricks, 
which the Gnostic heretics, as we presume we are to understand 
from Origen, did not scruple to borrow /rom* the heathen adepts. 
We have detailed accounts of the manner in which boys were 
made to see frightful visions — (we must not forget our Egyptian 
lads in modern days, and storfes nearer home) — to repeat words as 
from the gods, conveyed to their ears by artificial pipes ; receipts 
for* various kinds of invisible ink — which became visible when 
necessary for the trick ; we Jearn how to makg lambs seem to cut 
off their own heads ; how to make thunder ; how men were to 
thrust their hands into boiling pitch, and walk over hot coals ; 
how to make the gods appear to their wondering votaries ; 
7F]sculapius — (the poetical invocation of this god is, we believe, 
quite new) — in a flame of fire ; Artemis, the huntress, with her 
hounds, &c. &c. &c. We select (requesting from our friends of 
more rigid scholarship some indulgence, as it is our design to make 
our version as intelligible as we may to the common reader) first, the 
act of divination by a dish — XgJcavopiavTg/av — afterwards a few other 
kindred conjurations. ‘ Having prepared a room, closely shut up, 
and painted the roof deep blue^ (xyavw rov opQ(^ov x^/javrsr), a 
certain number of vessels of deep blue colour are introduced and 
arranged around it, and in the middle is placed a stone dish, 
full of water, which by the reflection of the blue looks like the sky. 
The floor has a hidden trap ; and the bottom of the dish being of 
glass, the accomplices in a secret chamber bdow show whatever 
forms the magician announces that the gods and goddesses are 
about to assume. On these the poor gull gazes^ and in his awe 
and amazement believes whatever the magician chooses to tell 
him.’ The author proceeds with his receipt to Inake a deity 
appear in a flame of fire. ‘First, the magician draws on the 
wall whatever form is required, and then secretly smears it with 
an ointment composed of Laconicum and Zacynthian Asphaltus. 
Then, as* if to lighten the chamber, a torch is whirled about till 
brought in contact with the .wall ; when the ointment catches fire, 
and bums briskly, and so the God appears in a blaze.’ A more 
imposing trick was to jmake Hecate fly all on fire through the 
heavens. ‘ First, having concealed an accomplice in a certain 
VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVII. N place, 
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place, the magician leads out bis dupes^ promising to show them 
the goddess riding in flames through the air. He has made sure 
that it is a night without a moon ; and enjoins them to take great 
care of their eyes directly the light appears in the heavens. They 
are to cover their faces, and to fall flat upon the ground, till he 
calls to them.’ He then utters this gland invocation, which we 
request our fair readers, who have not aspired to leam, and our 
country readers who have forgotten their Greek, to have ‘ intoned ’ 
to them in all its sonorous and almost untranslateable awfulness. 

Nsprepirj, rf, ml ovpavirf jjloXe Bo/jf^iof 

Bivo^iri, TpiohiTi, 0i»co’^op£, vvKTEpo^oirr } ; 

<j>u)Toc, vvKroQ re k*at ETCiipr), 

Xaipovtra txKvXaKwi/ vXakj} re ml aijuan (poiv^, 

' ’Ev viicvtTi (rT£i)(pvaa kut* i^pia reOyijutra^yy 
^'AijLiaroC ijJtipovtraf (j)6fiov OvrjTolcn ^Epdi/ira : 

Topyw, ml Mopfiio mi Mf)yr) (orig. Myrjfir}) ml IIoXu^op^E, 
JtXdois EifdyTi^og £ 0 * tf/JieTipr}(n OvrjXdiQ — 

We venture the following rude version : — 

Triple Goddess, Bombo come ! 

Of eaHh and heaven and nether gloom ; 

By the wayside thine the seat, 

And wheresoe’er tliree highways meet ; 

Bearer thou of flashing light ! 

Walking in the depths of night, 

Hater of the sun’s glad power, 

Comrade of the darksome hour ; 

Kejoicing in the savage howl 
And the blood of bandogs foul ; 

Thou above the dead that walkest, 

O’er the dismal barrows stalkest, 

For the" blood-libation red 
Athirst, sad mortals’ direst dread — 

Gergo, Mormo,oand the Moon ! 

Come ! propitious come, and soon ! 

Thousand- formed, arise, arise, 

‘And share our solemn sacrifice I 

As he utters these words, fire 4s seen whirling through the air ; 
the spectators, shuddering at the strange sight, cover up their 
eyes, and throw themselves down on the ground in silence. But 
the telling part of the trick is to come. ‘ The accomplice, hidden, 
as before ^said, has a hawk or a vulture covered with tow ; — when 
he hears the incantation read, he sets it on fire, and lets it fly. 
The bird frightened by the fire Soars up and flutters with the 
utmost rapidity : the foolish people, tbirking that they have seen 
a god, run away and hide themselves in terror. The bird, blazing 
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all the while, goes wheeling about here and there, and sometimes 

sets fire to houses or farm buildings. Such is the divination 
of these magicians/ 

The invocations to j^^sculapius and %o Hecate, the latter of 
which we have extracted, are by no means the* only fragments, 
certainly not the finest, oT Greek pdetry scattered through this 
volume. The author, in his view of the Original Gnostics, con- 
trasts the origin and nature of man according to the sect of the 
Naassencs (from Nahasli the i^rpent, obviously the mystical 
Ophites of later writer^ with the notions of the Greek poets. 
The Gnostic or Ophite Adam was cleajrly tile Adam Cardmon 
of the Cabbalists. For the Greek legend of the birth of man he 
quotes the following noble passage of Pindar. We accept, of 
course, the restoration adopted in his note by M. Miller, as the 
result of the conjectured of ‘ the learned ’ — 

Upu)Ta Se yat av^iOKEv uvOptoTToy tot ivEymixlva KaXov yepac 
tifiipov Kol 6to(l)i\ovQ f-UiTqp tdiXoiffa yevi-^ 

-(tOcu yeyedg, XaXcTror 3* egtIv evpeXy — 

{AvTtffTpo<j>rf.) 

Eire BoLU)ToXtTLv ^ AXaXKOfxevevQ Xifiyag vTrep Ka(pi(TaiooQ 
TrpojTOc dvdpWTTOjy dvecryEV, 

€tre K’ai Koupt/reg loaiot ecrav, Oeioy ytVoc, 

7/ ippvyioi Kopu/3ayT£g, 

oDc rare Trpojrovg XSe S£ySpo(f>veig u/i^Xaa’TayoyTug *'AXwg : 

Hr upa KQ.) TTpocTEXu valoy JJtXaayoy ApKaEia, 
rj ^Paplag oU'/irop^ ^EXevarig Aiav\oy^ • 

ij k*c(X\t7rai3a Adfivog dpp{}T(oy eriicyijffe Kci/Seipov opyioiv : 
eXte IlaXXara ^Acypatov ^AXKvoyfjj 
TTpetrlJvTaToy Opatrvyviwy TiydvTioy, 

(E7rw3o^.) 

TrpMToyoyoy Aifiveg 3* avr *ldpftavTa Kpartpoy 
t^aaly av^firjpioy TTfhltoy aydovvTa yXvfcet-^ 

-ac airdp^acrSai fiaXdyov Aiog* Alyv^ 

^TTTip Se Kdi vvv NtlXoc, iXvv cTTiXiTrat- 

-vwj' vyp^ aapKOviJieyay OepfiOTaTH^ 

awuara av3t3oT. 

^ * 

Strophe. 

first bare the Earth 

Man hersnajestic birth. 

Rejoicing that to her was given the grace 
To be the mother of that gentle race, 

Beloved of heaven ! But hard it is to know — 

N 2 Antistrophe. 
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AntistropHe. 

Whether within the deep Boeotian glen, 

On clear Cephisus’ strand, 

Bose Alalccilnaeneus, the first of men ; 

Or the Couretae upon Ida’s side, 

That race diviite ; or yet more old, 

The Corybantes in the Phrygian land, 

Did first the Sun behold 
Spring up like trees in^ beauty and in pride. 

Did first Arcadia her Pelasgu i bear, 

Pelasgus, elder than the meon ? 

Or hoar Eleusis bear her mystic son, 

Diaulus, in the Karian haunts to dwell ? 

Or Lemnos that bright boy so fair, 

Cabeiros, him the ^ire 

Of the dark orgies, which no tongue may tell ? 

Or earlier bare Pallene rude 
Alcyoneus, nursed in Phlegroean fire. 

The eldest of the huge-limbed giant brood ? 

Epobe. 

Nor less doth Libya boast, that first of all 

From her parched plains did strong larbas rise. 

From his own tree the acorn fruits that fall 
Unto great Jove to bring, sweet sacrifice ! 

Nilus in Egypt still, as in old time, 

Under her genial influence, moist and warm, 

To embodied life her rich prolific slime 
Kindles, and quickens into human form. 

To that, distinguished scholar, M. Schneidewin, we owe the 
arrangement, and also the few conjectural amendments in the fol- 
lowing splendid fragments of a hymn concerning that mystic per- 
sonage whom Catullus'" has sung in what (whether it be or be not a 
translation more or less free of some Greek Dithjraiiibic) is cer- 
tainly the noblesh»lyric poem ki the Latin language : — Supe?* alta 
vectus Atys celeri rate maria. 

Eire Kp6you yeroc, lire Atog pofcapocj 
eire Peac peyaXrjg, 

^aip4 rb Karrixig uKovfffia ’Peac, 

''Am, (re mXouo’i 'A(T(rvpioi 
TpiTodrjTOV ^AbwviVt 
ocTiov b* AiyvTTTog ewovpayior 
prjvric Kcpac, ‘'EXXiyvec O^iav, 

'S.upoOp^Keg Abap aefiacrpioy^ 

Maiovioi Kopvpai/ra nal oi ^pvyeg, 
aXXorc pey UaTTTray, wore 3’ av veKVV^ 
rj deoyyrirov aKapwoy^ «> 

tJ xXoepoj' (TT&j^vy apriBevraj ^ ^ 
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^ *0V TToXvKapTTOQ triKTEV " 

afxvy^aXoQ dyepa <rvptKrdy. 

* * * 

The second canticle runs thus : — * 

*'Arrtv KXyerti) tov Petrie 

OV Kbi^UJPijjf ffVfX ftofifioL§f 

avXtSy idaiuty 

Kovp^rtot' fjLVKTriTct : 

aXX* eie ^oijoelav ^i^io 
fxovaav i^pjiiyym'^ £uo£, 

ivctVf Ac IlaV, Ac Ba£:^fvc, 

Ac TTOip^y XevKtor dtrrptov, • 

A few lines of these stanzas we have ventured to fill out, on 
our own conjectures as to their mythical purport. 

Son of Satufti ! Son of Jove ! 

Or born of mighty RJiea’s love. 

Holy name, that sounds so dear 
To that ancient Rliea’s ear! 

Thee the old Assyrians all 
The thrice-wept Adonis call. 

To thee for name hath Egypt given 
The holy horned Moon of heaven. 

Thou the Serpent-god of Greece — 

The all-reverenced Adam thou of Samothrace. 

Thee the Lydians, Phrygians, thee 
Invoke, the Corybantic Deity : 

Thee Pappas now, and now the Dead : 

How lifting up re-bom the godlike head ; 

Unfruitful now on barren desert brown, 

Now the rich golden harvest mowing down ; 

Or whom the blossoming almond -tree 
Brought forth on the free hills the piper blithe to be. 

^ ^ ^ 

Atys, old Rhea's son, I sing, 

Not with the wild bells' clashing ring* 

Nor Ida’s fife, in whose shrill noise 
I’he old Couret® still rejoice ; • 

But with the mingling descent meet 
Of Phmbus’ harp, so soft, so sweet,^ 

Evan ! Evan ! Pan I call I 
Evan ! the wild Bacchanal ! 

Or that bright Shepherd that on high 
Folds the white stars up in the silent sky. 

• 

We were somewhat disappointed, as Origen accuses Marcion 
of having derived his whole system from Empedocles, that we 
have not found more extracts from his great philosophic poem. 
Theie are but few lines, and those not of much worth, which were 

not 
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not already well known, and to be read in the collections of 
Sturz, or of Karsten. 

The extent and value of the accession to our knowledge on the 
curious if somewhat unj^rofithble history of Gnosticism, and its 
endlessly brandling sects, from this treatise, can only be ascer- 
tained from a close and laborious comparison of its statements 
with those of Irena?us (whose work, it should be observed, Origen 
had read), of Epiphanius, of Thcodoret, and with all the multifari- 
ous notices scattered over the wri^^ngs of the earlier Fathers. This 
inquiry lies across the threshold of Chrfetian history ; the stu- 
dent must thread Ijis intricate and perplexed way through it, or 
he will be utterly unable to trace with any satisfactory result the 
progress and development of more genuine Christianity. Within 
its dark borders must be sought many of the most influential 
principles which have since operated in ihe realms of religion. 
Out of Gnosticism sprung more or less remotely all the later 
heresies. Even within what has called itself the Churchy how 
much, having no connexion with the primitive element of the 
Gospel, is of Gnostic j)arentage ! 

It appears to us, on a hasty and of necessity somewhat cursory 
view, that there arc ^ome remarkable discrepancies in the state- 
ments of this treatise. We find in it, however, passages of no 
disputable importance — which may throw light on the obscurest 
problems of Gnosticism. Names hitherto either absolutely un- 
known, or lurking in some obscure corner of Patristic theology, 
here assume prominence and authority. 

We shall confine ourselves to some observations on him, whom 
almost all antiquity has recognised as the Father of Cliristian 
heresy, the llero, as Beausobre’has called him, of the Romance 
of Fleresy, Simon Magus. Perhaps the narrow view which 
is the thesis of Origei^s work, that all these heresies were but 
transmutations of the Greek systems of philosophy, is most objec- 
tionable as regards ,the Sainaritjyi Magus ; although there apjiears 
to have been more of a Greek, — nay, strange as it may sound, of an 
Homeric elenunt, in his jiotions than has been generally supposed. 
At the outset of* the refutation of Simon we find a name new to 
us, but whichf seems to have been of some importance, at least to 
have given rise to a most extrav&.g<ant legend. As Simon Magus 
averred himself in some sense to be God, so did Apsethus of 
Libya. The foolish Libyans sacrificed to Apsethus, jfersuaded, 
as they thought, by a voice from Heaven. The trick' was in- 
credibly gross. Apsethus shut up together a great number of the 
parrots which abound in that country. He taught them all to 
say ‘ Apsethus is a God,’ He then turned them loose, and every- 
where throughout the district, nay far beyond its bounds^ the 

report 
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report spread and was credited that Voices from Heaven had 
announced Apsethus to be a God. A shrewd Greek, however, 
detected and ere long counterworked the plot : he caught some of 
the parrots, and taught them a new ‘ ut|erance’ — viz. ‘ Apsethus 
shut us up, and forced us to say Apsethus is a God.^ The 
Libyans, hearing this ‘•palinodia ’ lof the parrots, seized and 
burned Apsethus. • 

The gravity^with whicli Origen relates this absurd story, and 
turns it against Simon, w^e mn^t acknowledge casts some sus- 
picion on his relation df Simon’s own acts and doctrines. This 
legend of Simon (for legend we must j^resyme to call it) was 
hitherto chiefly known from Irenaeus and from those remarkable 
religious fictions which pass under the name of Clementina — the 
Recognitions and Homilies of Clement. Origen seems tojdccide 
one point, wliich lias ?50 divided the learned, that Walcli in his 
History of Heretics (Ketzer-Geschichte), the fairest and fullest 
book on this subject, dec lines to give any opinion upon it — namely 
whetljer there were any writings which in subsequent times 
passed current under the name of Simon. Origen quotes more 
than once an ‘ Awo(p5C(7’if,’ bearing Simon’s name, and which 
must have been commonly accepted so late as Origen’s day as 
the accredited exposition of Simon’s opinions. Of this legend 
there are two distinct parts, resting on different authority : 1st, 
the jourmy of Simon to Rome, and his deification l)y the Emperor 
Claudius : 2iid, his conflict with St. Peter at Rome, his attempt 
to fly up into the air, and his fall, by which he broke his neck 
and died. The first part of the legend, it is well known, rests 
on a passage in Justin Martyr’s apology, who appeals to an 
inscription, Sirnoni Deo Saij^to. This strange story passed 
current in the older uncritical period ; it was received by Roman 
Catholic writers of no less name thgfti Tillemont, Massuet, 
Foggiiii ; by Protestants as learned as Beveridge, Hammond, 
Cave, and Spencer. Even Anion Pagi a«d Floury did not 
venture to avow their manifest disbelief. It was rejected as 
a fable by later and more severe inejuirers — especially after 
the discovery of a stone with the inscription to a Sabine 
Deity (Sirnoni Deo Sanco) — by Dupin,^ Valesftis, Maffei, of 
the Roman Church ; by Grab^, the Basnages, Le Clerc, Bud- 
deus, Mosheim. Sober students will now hardly do more than • 
inquire mto the origin of the myth. To this first story M^e 
can discover no allusion in the present work. The second 
part of the legend, the conflict with St. Peter at Rome, and its 
disastrous end in the death of Simon, is not found earlier than in 
writers of the fourth century. Roman (Catholic writers have been 
ofepurse less willing to abandon this talc — although, as respects 
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external authority, it is cv4a worse supported than the former. 
Those who have doubted, have disguised their doubts in prudent 
hesitation, — e. g, Valesius, Calmet, Cotelerius. By most Pro- 
testant writers it has been^ thrown aside as unworthy of any re- 
mark ; — while by Jttig, Beausobre, and Mosheim, it is supposed 
to have grown out of a stor^j in Dion Cassius and in Suetonius 
about a flying conjuror aj Rome in the days of Nero. In this work 
we find a different version of the legend, and one, as far as our 
recollection extends, altogether ijew. Origen remtes, that St. 
Peter and Simon Magus encountered at Rome ; Simon deceived 
many persons by his magic arts, and was resisted by St. Peter ; 
but of his attempted flying into the air there is not one word. 

‘ At length Simon went to * * [unfortunately the word is ille- 
gible], sate under a plane-tree, and began to teach. Being liard 
pressed by his adversaries, he offered to«be buried alive, de- 
claring that he would rise again on the third day. He ordered 
his disciples to dig a grave, and to bury him. They did as 
they were ordered ; but there Simon has remained till this day 
(5 Sg awipogivgv gfit/y vuv), for he was not Christ.’ 

We shall not bewilder ourselves and our readers with an attempt 
(desperate in such spa«.;e as we can afford) to reduce the strange and 
discordant doctrines, exhibited as those of Simon Magus, to order 
and harmony. We will only gather into one brief statement the 
sources which Origen indicates, or from which appear more or 
less distinctly to have sprung, this wild though not absolutely 
incoherent, certainly not unimaginative system. The Samaritan 
Magus draws indifferently from Heraclitus the Dark, perhaps 
from Anaxagoras, from the Oriental or Cabbalistic iKons, from 
Homer, from* the books of *Mo^s — allegorically interpreted — 
and even from the Gospels. Simon knew nothing of the theory 
almost universal among* the later Gnostics, and by many writers 
supposed to have originated with him, the theory so irrecon- 
cileably hostile to tl^e Jews, why^h held the Jewish theocracy to 
be the manifestation, the Mosaic Law the code, of the malignant 
Demiurge. On the contrary, Simon’s first axiom was derived 
from the book of Deuteronopiy — ‘ God is a burning and con- 
suming fire.’ .Fire with him was the primal, parental deity — 
according to. his desAiption, infiPnite power, dwipnyras 
cThis fundamental principle he wrapped up in antitheses borrowed 
from Heraclitus and Empedocles. From this deity emafiated, or 
manifested themselves, his six ACons, male and female, and these, 
with the original, the Spirit of God, which moved upon the waters, 
made up the mystic seven. The Mosaic creation, Eden, Paradise, 
the four rivers, are all wrought into a confused and, as it appears 
here, unintelligible allegory, into which, * strangely enough, |ire 
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interwoven the lost sheep of the GospAs and the axe at the root of , 
the tree. But Simon was not content with allegorising the books 
of Moses ; he allegorised the poets, the Trojan war, the wooden 
horse ; the Helen of Troy was in *som^ way the type, if not the 
previous incarnation of his mistress Hejena. ^His mistress was 
not only this, but also theiost sheep, which he, the Supreme Power 
(Syva/xif Ttayruv) had redeemed — a t3«pe of the redemption of 
mankinCt by hijnself. His own Helena he had bought, and lived 
with her, and Iramed this fable (jjit of respect for the morals of his 
disciples. His disciplbs, however, according to the charge per- 
petually brought by the orthodox against the Gnostics, followed 
his licence, and proclaimed universal concubinage as perfect love. 
We may add that the assertion — no older, we believe, in writings 
hitherto extant, than Augustine’s — that Simon proclaimed himself 
in Juda?a as the Son, »n Samaria as the Father, among the other 
nations as the Holy Ghost, appears in the present treatise in the 
same express words. 

And men, educated, intelligent, acute, reasoning men were 
found in vast numbers to believe, to enrol themselves as believers, 
to devote their lives, to form lasting communities, to die (for 
some of the Gnostic sects had their martyrs) in defence of 
opinions, according to our habits and modes of thought, so wild, 
incongruous, contradictory, absurd; of baseless and conflicting- 
theories,* which seemed carefully to gather and condense all the 
monstrous corruptions, the extravagant assumptions, the unrea- 
soning reasonings, of misinterpreted Christianity and misapplied 
philosophy. 

What then is to be our conclusion ? That adventurers — tliat 
philosophers in the schools, finding their hearers weary of their 
old worn-out disputations — that self-appointed instructors of man- 
kind, stimulated by the inexhaustible and unappeased craving of 
the human heart and mind for some intellectual, or imaginative, 
or moving religion — stimulated Jby the success of Christianity, 
which they understood not, or cared not to understand — set up 
one after another their rival systems ; that mankind, rather than 
endure the total blank left by the gradual Extinction of all 
reverence for the old effete forms of faith, acquiesced in, allowed 
itself to be occupied, amused, ef^en stirred Tby these excitements, 
and would receive even such religions rather than acquiesce in • 
utter irreftgiousne^s ? — Or was it that some at least of these systems 
had more real depth, order, and harmony, but were not understood, 
or understood but imperfectly by the unin iti ate ; that in these, as 
in all Eclectic systems, there is some real, but more apparent dis- 
crepancy ; that our practical western wisdom, which even in its 
Mysticism requires more clear and definite conceptions, and 
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attempts to be logical anti^ consecutive in its wildest flights, 
cannot comprehend that luxury of orientalism, that lawless 
creativeness of the religious imagination, that sublimation of 
words into beings, that iifipersonation of ideal conceptions, that 
embodiment of abstractions, that realisation of unrealities, which 
in some^periods and in some regions becomes, if not the dominant, 
a widely prevailing religion ? — ^To these elements must be added 
a certain proportion of what we consider as true Christianity, 
with not a few lingering remnantft of the old classical paganism 
and its picturesque superstitions. So* perhaps Gnosticism, 
if not more clearly ^comprehensible, becomes less absolutely un- 
conceivable ; we have some dim and indistinct vision of the 
sources, the developments, the ramifications, the power and 
vitality for nearly two centuries of ♦this obstinate antagonist — 
of this (even if we disjoin it from its m6re .vigorous and en- 
during offspring, Manicheisin) almost dangerous rival — of 
Christianity. 

But incomparably the most curious and most unexpected dis- 
covery in this volume is that glimpse, or more than glimpse, of 
historical light which is thrown on a most obscure period in tliC 
history of iChristianitv, and certainly the most obscure part of the 
history ; that of the Church in Rome. The annals of the ('!hurch 
in Rome are, in truth, as far as authentic documents (or any 
that can lay the least claim to that title) are concerned, almost a 
total blank from Clement (asserted to have been the immediate 
successor of St. Peter, who, as we all kn()w, was, according to 
ecclesiastical tradition, the first Bishop of Rome) to Po])e Victor 
(a.d. 192-20^), whom the controversy about the Easter Festival 
brought out into distinct historical existence. The false and 
exploded Decretals have vainly endeavoured to fill up the chasm : 
even the martyrologies hre almost silent, or assign the name of 
martyr to most of the Bishops of Rome with that undiscriminat- 
ing veneration which shows their total want of authority. After 
Victor the gloom settles again upon the history of the Church in 
Rome. But among thq few facts which rest on trustworthy 
groufids is the viiSit of Origen to Rome during the episcopate of 
Zephyrinus, tlfe successor of Victor, a.d. 202-219. Eusebius 
(vi. 14), speaking of Origen untfer his proper name of Adaman- 
says that he made a journey to Rome, at the time when 
‘Zephyrinus presided over the Roman Church.’ ‘He himself 
(adds the historian) writes in these words : — Being desirous to 
me tfie very ancient Church of Rome, he passed no long time there, 
and returned to Alexandria ,^ — ^The work now before us suddenly 
reveals the result of Origen’s journey; ^the state of Christian 
affairs in Rome ; the heresies and disputes which were distracting 
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the community; the characters of i two successive Pontiffs — 
Zephyrinus and Callistus I. ; the whole life, not represented in 
the most favourable view, of the latter ; the part which Origen 
himself took in the prevailing contioveijjiies ; with many incidental 
glimpses of Roman society ; all related ^ith simple sincerity and 
with life-like reality, and — making, ^)f course, due allowances for 
any bias or prej>os session of which Origca may be justly suspected 
— with every appearance of truth. 

The opinions of Noetus h{jd made considerable progress in < 
Rome. ]\‘ oetus was tlifi author, or one of the authors, of wliat was 
called the Patripassian licresy — a heresy the prolific parent of 
those controversies concerning the l^ersonality of the Godhead, 
which for centuries distracted, and perhaps, by the powerful 
abilities which they brougllt out, strengthened the Church. The 
history of Noetus^ lia» hitherto been so obscure, that the date at 
which he lived has been usually placed above twenty years too 
late ; and a writer so fairly informed as Theodoret has represented 
E})ig()nus (Epigenes) and Cleoinenes, his followers and scholars, - 
as his precursors and teachers. A recent writer has thus 
described Noetus ; — 

^ Noetus, an Asiatic, either of Smyrna or Ephesus, had dwelt with 
such exclusive zeal on the unity of the Godhead, as to absorb, as it 
were, the whole Trinity into one undivided and undistinguished Being. 
The one Supreme aud Impassible Father united to himself the ]\Ian 
Jesus by so intimate a conjunction, that the Divine unity was not 
destroyed. Ilis adversaries drew tlie conclusion tliat, according to 
this blaspheming theory, the Father must have suffered on the Cross, 
and tlie ignominious name of Patripassiaris adhered to tlie few fol- 
lowers of tliis unprosperous sect.’~^Milinan’s History of Christiatiily, 
ii. 429. 

The latter sentence is accurate : before* the days of E])iphanius 
un<l Augustine the Patripassiaiis Had died out in despised ob- 
scurity. But in the days of Origen tliey ^w^rc neither few nor 
unprosperous. The school of Cleomenes, the second successor of 
Noetus, might boast of two Popes ; ^lainely, Zephyrinus, who 
was deceived into the public avowal of this opinion in the? most 
crude and offensive form — and Callistus, wlio wafe connected, as 
will appear, even more closely with the same school. 

Noetus, according to Origen, had bewildered himself with th<^ 
abstrus^ philosophy of Heraclitus the Dark. Heraclitus among 
the Greeks seems to have enjoyed that fame, of which Hegel is 
said to have made his boast — ‘ There is but one man in Europe 
who understands me, and he does not understand me.’ The 
doctrine of Heraclitus had anotlicr resemblance to Hegel’s — it 
seepis to have been a vast Pantheism, in which everything was 

everything 
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everything else — every opposite was its opposite. But we must 
be excused from plunging after Noetus into these unfathomable 
depths ; it is not our object so much to examine his opinions, and 
the conceptions which led those opinions, as to state his tenets, 
as, according to Origen,,they were openly maintained in Rome, 
while Zephyrinus presided <x/ejr that Church. ‘ Cleomenes and 
all his school, involving many in this Heracliteati darkness, assert, 
that He who in his passion was affixed to the cross ; who gave 
up his spirit to himself ; who died, yet did not die ; who raised 
himself up on the third day ; who was burie*d in the tomb, pierced 
with the spear, and trans^xed with the nails — was the God and 
Father of the universe. Callistus was the great strength of this 
heresy, a man of the subtlest wickedness, and master of all the 
various, arts of deception (Iv WStvovpyos, aal 9rotx/?^or Ttpos^ 

wXavTiv); and Callistus aspired to the EpisccfpaUthronc.’ 

Of the martyrdom of this Callistus, under Fuscianus, Prefect 
of Rome, Origen gives the following^ account. Martyrdom (in 
the ecclesiastical language), we must warn our readers (if it were 
needful we could quote words of Baronius on this point), by no 
means implies of necessity the death of the confessor ; it is ex- 
tended to any sufferings endured for the faith. But the whole 
story of Callistus’ life, as now told by Origen, is so characteristic 
of the times, that we must translate the passage, though rather a 
long one : — 

‘ Callistus was the domestic servant of a certain Carpopliorus, a 
Christian in the household of Cajsar. Carpopliorus intrusted to him, 
as a fellow Christian, a considerable sum of money, instructing him 
to lend it out at interest. Callistus set up a bank for loans (jpainl^a) 
in what is cahed the Piscina* Publica. At his bank in process of 
time many pledges of widows and poor brethren were deposited, on the 
credit of the name of Carppphorus. But Callistus, having made away 
with the whole, fell into difficulties. Ilis proceedings were soon 
made known to Carpophorus, who immediately said that he would 
call upon him for his* accounts. When Callistus knew this, dreading 
the danger with which he was threatened by his master, he ran away 
towards the sea ; and finding a ship in the port ready to set sail to 
the place of her ddfstination, got on board and engaged his passage. 
He could not, however^ escape detection ; there were those who 
instantly communicated ' his flight to Carpophorus. Carpophorus 
fastened to the harbour, and endeavoured to get on board the ship. 
She was in the middle of the harbour ; the captain slackened her 
course, and Callistus, recognising his master, became despei^te and 
leap^ into the sea. But the sailors, jumping into the boats, took him 
up against his will. A great cry was raised from the shore, and Cal- 
listus, delivered up to his master, was led back to Rome. His master 
threw hirri into prison {elc TriffTptvov), After, a certain time, it hap- 
pened tliat some of the brethren came to Carpophorus, entreating him 
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to release the runaway from prison, for (lie had confessed that he had 
money in the hands of certain persons. Carpophorus, being an upright 
man (tvAa/3o9c), replied that he did not care for his own losses, but for 
the poor people’s pledgesfi for many 4iad come to him in tears and said 
that they had trusted Callistus with all th% proper^ they had placed in 
pawn, entirely on the cred^it of his name. Carpopliorus, however, was 
persuaded to let him out. But Callktfts, having nothing to pay, aud 
finding it impossible, being carefully watched, to make another escape, 
thought of some means of death : and, on the Sabbath, pretending to 
go out to meet his creditors, he went into the synagogue of the Jews, 
there assembled for worlhip, and stood up and made a great disturb- 
ance. The Jews, upon this disturbance, fell violently on him, beat him, 
and dragged him before Fuscianus, prefecf of the city. This was their 
charge : — The Romans have granted us the privilege of reading in 
public the laws of our FatlwHS ; but this fellow came in and interfered 
with us, raising divisioys, and saying that he is a Christian.” Puscianus 
betraying his indignation at tlie charges brought against Callistus, 
some one ran and told Carpophorus what was going on. He, making 
alf haste to the tribunal of the Prefect, cried out, I entreat j^ou, my 
lord Fuscianus, do not believe him : — he is not a Christian ; he is " 
only seeking some means of death, having made away with money 
belonging to me.” The Jews thought this a mere trick to screen the 
criminal from justice, and continued to clamour with more vehement 
hostility. The Prefect was moved by them, and having scourged 
Callistus, transported him to the mines in Sardinia. After a certain 
time, other martyrs being there, Marcia, the godly (tpiXodeog) mistress 
of Commodus, wishing to do some good work, sent for the blessed 
Victor, the bishop of the Church, and inquired about the martyrs in 
Sardinia. Victor gave her all their names, but left out that of Cal- 
listus, being aware of his crimes. Marcia, having obtained the grant 
of her petition from Commodus, mtrusted the order foe their release 
to Ilyacinthus, an aged eunuch, who set sail with it to Sardinia, and 
delivered it to the Governor of the island. The Governor released all 
the prisoners except Callistus. Callistus Tell on his knees, aud en- 
treated with tears to be released with the rest. Ilyacinthus, yielding 
to his importunity, asked this favowr of the Go^icrnor, asserting that it 
must have been an omission on the part of Marcia, and promising to 
bear him harmless, The Governor was persuaded to release Callistus 
also. Victor, however, was much gjiieved at what had taken place, 
but, being a kindly man, held his peace. But to avpid reproach (for 
the misdeeds of Callistus were of recent date) he sent him to live in 
Antium, making him, a monthly allowance for his support.’ ^ 

Aftef the death of Victor, Zephyrinus, to his own misfortune, 
promoted Callistus into the ranks of the clergy, removed him 
from Antium, and set him over the cemetery. The former clause 
of this sentence is not quite clear — perhaps corrupt. The latter 
runs elr to ntx^TscTTicrs, On this passage, almost lite- 

rally translated, two observations may be made. The favour of 
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Marcia, the mistress of cimmodus, towards the Christians is 
matter of history. The Epitomator of Dion Cassius lias this 
sentence singularly accordant with that of Origen : — loTo^zXrat Se 
auTvi 7 r'oKK% ra ^^^rtaitwv <r7rouidi9otit x.ai voKki avrous 

etJa^yerojxgvai, fire 9rav SyvA/xavvj (L. Ixxii. 

c. 5). But she is said to hat^ shoivn grmt zeal in behalf of the 
Christians, and to have conferred on them many benefits^ having 
unbounded power over Commodus. The placing Callistus over the 
cemetery coincides remarkably wit]^ the name of the famous cata- 
comb,pf Callistus near the Appian way, described in Aringhi’s 
Roma Subterranea (ij^i. 12). It curiously confirms the opinion of 
Aringhi that this cemetery was older than the time of Callistus. 

Pope^ephyrinus is described in terms which we acknowledge 
that we are greatly surprised to find applied to a Bishop of Rome 
at that early period. The famous and sanguinary contest between 
Damasus and Ursicinus for the bishopric was nearly a century 
and a half later, after Constantine, when the Pontificate had be- 
come a station of wealth and dignity. ' Origen was a man of the 
most profound piety, as far as we kno^v, far from an ungentle and 
uncandid spirit. The consciousness of vast Alexandrian learning 
might have seemed if' justify a proud notion of his own personal 
and intellectual superiority ; the Greek might have despised (how 
far did he understand?) the ruder, less subtile, less philosophic 
Latin. Zeal for his own %dews of Christian truth, the hej^t of 
controversy, might have sharpened and given something of a 
haughty and peremptory tone to his language. All this w^e 
could understand. But not merely is there no deference for the 
rank, the office (what shall we say of the infallibility?) of the 
Bishop of Rome, but the most “deliberate contempt, and more 
than contempt, for the person and for the theology of the ruling 
Pontiff. Zephyrinus (p. 279) is an ‘ unlearned, ignorant man and 
worse than that, ‘ greedy of filthy lucre, who for gain permitted the 
Christians of Rome fo crowd to ihe schools of Cleomenes.’ Nay, 
Zephyrinus, he adds, was so entirely governed by the crafty and 
unprincipled Callistus as resort to these schools himself. In a 
second passage, Zephyrinus is not only ‘ unlearned,^ but ‘ altogether 
without knowledge of the terms and definitions of the Church 
(aret^of ToJv o^wv) whom Callistus led and governed 

^t hii^ will ; he is moreover ‘ accessible to bribes, covetous of 
money.’ The Bishop, we read, was thus the cause o^ infinite 
divisions among the brethren ; ‘ shifting his opinions •for his 
advantage — ^^ometimes, to conciliate their friendship, siding with 
the friends of truth — sometimes veering towards the tenets of 
Sabellius, whom he drove to extremities, when he might have 
kept him within bounds.’ Zeph 3 nrinus * did not disdain the 

admonitions 
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admonitions of Origen ; ‘ but when le was alone with Callistus 
lie inclined again to the tenets of Cleomenes, and declared them 
to be his own.’ Callistus even brought forward Zephyrinus 
to declare in public, ‘ I acknowledge qfie God^ Jesus Christy and 
none other beside him^ that was bom and suffered.’ At other 
times Callistus said, ‘ It was not the Father that died, but the 
Son.’ ‘ So that there was endless confueion among the people.’ 
Origen resisted these doctrines with manly and stedfast resolu- 
tion ; when Callistus prevailed^with the m.any, and Origen stood 
alone, Callistus poured out all the secret venom of his heart, 
and called Origen a ditlieist. , 

Bftt, if Origen expresses profound contempt for the feeble, 
wavering, misguided, avaricious Zephyrinus, his feelings towards 
Callistus darkened into >vtet he, no doubt, considered righteous 
hatred. The firsj act of Callistus wdien he obtained the object of 
his ambition, the bishopric of Rome, was the excommunication 
of Sabellius as heterodox. ‘ This he did from awe of 
me ; and in order to do *away the reproach made against the • 
Church, of erroneous opinions.’ But, according to Origen, 
Callistus, though he obtained by his craft and subtlety nume- 
rous followers, fell from Scylla into Charybdis, from one heresy 
into a worse ; he was embarrassed by his own accusation of 
Origen as a ditheist, and pressed by Sabellius as having aban- 
doned his former faith. The substance of this new heresy, which 
the profound student of Christian history will find in nearly a 
page (p. 289) of nicely balanced theological metaphysics, seems 
to have been — that tlie visible, the man Jesus, was the Son; the 
Holy Ghost, comprehended within the Son, was the Father : so 
that the Father suffered tvith tfie Son, but did not suffer as the 
Father. Thus he thought that he avoided the imputation of say- 
ing that there were two Gods, Father and Son. ‘ So wavered he, 
backwards and forwards, from Sabellius to Theodotus,’. 

But this speculative heresy^ which till *the great contest of 
Athanasius and Arius had not assumed the awful and all- 
absorbing importance which it has si^^cc that time maintained 
in the Church, is not the only charge brought* by the author of 
this treatise against the successor of Zephyrinus.* Callistus 
is accused by Origen of hafdng intro3uced, the Church of 
Rome of having sanctioned, universal laxity of morals, «mor^ 
particularly among the clergy. Origen, it must be remembered, 

* We liad almost begun to entertain charitable doubts whether this Callistus was 
the same with the successor of Zepl^yrinus. But on th.'it point the editor seems to enter- 
tain no doubt, nor, on consideration, can we. Tliere is a peculiarity in the expression 
relating to his succession to the Bishopric — T^TyxnKhai ov eOriparo (pp, 
288, 289) ; but exactly the «ame word is used of the episctmal administration of 
Zejihyrinus — idiruv vo fxiCotfros rhy t/cK\ij<r(ay (p. 270), 
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belonged to the more austire school on all these questions. He 
may have repented of Ittie rash act of his youth, by which he 
secured himself against carnal temptations, but he was not less 
stern and severe against j^l carnal indulgencies. Callistus, appa- 
rently, on these ^oints^ followed the gentler and more merciful 
course ; he admitted all offenders to repentance, and upon repent- 
ance granted them absolution. To our amazement we find Origen 
setting up a school in direct opposition to the Bishop in Rome, 
excommunicating certain indivicluals,* and complaining that by 
the admission on easy terms of persons troubled in conscience for 
such offences, as wall as for heretical opinions, Callistus filled his 
own Church. ‘ This man too taught as a dogma, that if a Bishop 
should be guilty of a sin, even of a deadly sin, he was not to be 
deposed.’ What Origen esteemed aM^feadly sin appears from the 
next sentence. ^ From that time men wliO h^d been twice, nay 
thrice married, were admitted to the rank of deacons, of priests, 
even of bishops ; nay, if one already in the clerical order chose to 
marry, he was allowed to remain in it as if he had committed 
no sin.’ The Apostle’s saying was quoted as justifying this — 
^ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant.’ The parable 
of the wheat and the tares, the ark of Noah which contained 
the clean and unclean, were also alleged. It was only, says 
Origen, by flattering these passions of the multitude, by the 
concession of pleasures which ‘Christ had not conceded,’ by 
this facility of absolution, that the places where Callistus and 
his partizans taught were thronged with eager votaries. And 
yet there is a more hideous charge to come. Widows were 
permitted, i,f in the state implied by the strong expression of the 
Apostle, not only to marry again in their own rank, but to take to 
themselves a slave or a freed man, whom they could not legally 
marry. Hence, abortioh by means of drugs, and other enormities 
to conceal disreputable connexions. ‘ See then,’ winds up the 
indignant Origen, ^ to what a ^leight of impiety has this law- 
less man advanced, teaching adultery an(f murder; and yet they 
who blush not at these misdeeds presume to call themselves the 
Catholic ChurcB ; and many, thinking that they are acting 
rightly, go with theip all their length. They too first dared to 
administer a second baptism. Such were the acts of this most 
^ wonderful Callistus, whose school still exists, teaching these 
usages and these traditions, making no distinction with whom 

^ We kndvi not how otherwise to understand the phrase rivls dk Kal iirl Karayvdiaei 
iKK\ri<riafS 6^* ytySfiwoif ^(rx<»>pv^avr€5 avrdis ivK-fiSwav rb 

biicurkaKtiop avrou. This term, bibatrKaXeioy, or school of Christian teaching, is re> 
markable. Oui first certain information as to a Church —a building set apart for 
Christian worship and instruction — it is well known,* is from a passage in a heathen 
author, relating to the time of Alexander Severus. « 

they 
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they communicate, admitting all tolin^scriminate cpmmunion. 
From their founder, Callistus, these me^are called Callistians.’ , 
Now there is at once a very singular illustration and perhaps 
confirmation of these charges, in a* wel^-known passage of another 
ancient writer. Tertullian, especially ^ after Jie had joined tho 
Montanists, was of th& same extreme and austere school with 
Origen. In the first chapter oi. his treatise De Pudieilia are 
these words : — 

‘ I hear that an edict has been^ promulgated, and that a peremptory < 
one. Tlie Supreme Pontiff forsooth, the Bishop of Bishops, declares 
— I will remit the sins of adultery and fornicq^tion to those who do 
proper penance, (Pontifex scilicet Maxiufhs, Episcopus Episcoporum, 
dicit : Pgo et moechice et fornicntioids delicta pcenitentid functis di- 
mitto)' 

The Jesuit Petavms supposed this Pontifex Maximus to be 
the Po})e Zephyrinus : other writers, Gieseler for instance (vol. 
i. p. 287), have thought it improbable that titles of such lofty 
import, even if only applfcable to tlie West, and to Africa, the. 
province of Rome — (the African Churches sprung from that of 
Rome) — had been assumed so early by a Bishop of Rome. They 
have tlicrefore conjectured it to be more probable that it was the 
Bishop of Carthage who thus took on himself metropolitan power. 
We are not quite sure whether the dates of Tertullian’s writings 
are so accurately ascertained as to preclude the supposition that 
tlie passage we have quoted refers lather to Callistus. Even if 
that should be the case, Zephyrinus, acting so notoriously under 
the influence of Callistus, may have issued such an edict as Ter- 
tullian recites. After all, possibly, this accumulation of haughty 
^titles may be the bitter irony of Tertullian, to introduce more 
emphatically the fierce taunts with which he as it were tears in 
pieces and tramples on the offensive edict, condemning it and 
repudiating it as a licence to all lust, in the very stronghold of 
the most wicked and shameless* lusts. On ,the whole, however, 
nothing can be more striking than the coincidence between the 
two passages of the Philosophoumena a^d the De Pudicitid, 

Such are the singular revelations# of what we may presume to 
call up to this time the pre-histoi*ic state of the Oliurch in Rome., 
It is by no means difficult to ftecount for* the loss in the West, 
until our own days, of this treatise ; for the total ignoreinc^of it» 
content? in the Latin Church ; for its seclusion in its owli untrans- 
lated Greek. Origen, our readers are no doubt aware, though the 
ablest, most powerful, most learned, most copioils Christian 
writer before the fourth cefitury, enjoyed but a doubtful and con- 
tested reputation. He was hardly dead before his fame became 
the object of as fierce a strife as the body of Patroclus, though 
VOL. LXXXIX, NO^ CLXXVIK O with 
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with different weapons, —fierce and inte^rminable polemic tracts. 

it was not on the gidlb question of tlie Personality of the God- 
bead that the opinions of Origen were chiefly obnoxious. On 
this subject his definitions might want the severe and jealous 
precision of the post-Athanasian period. He was claimed, if 
not by Arius, by Eusebius^ and the semi-Arians as on their 
side ; but he was also triumphantly adduced by Athanasius him- 
self as at least the harbinger of rigid orthodoxy. In the long 
profession of faith which closes thjs book — a confession which we 
must, leave it for the learned editor to (Compare minutely with 
the views of Origeq, elsewhere recorded — we can discover no 
expressions which it would be fair for the most rigorous theo- 
logian to except against in a *pre-Athanasian writer. Other 
tenets of Origen certainly jarred hawiily against the dominant 
creed — ^liis notion of an infinite succession *of creations, as many 
perhaps as might satisfy the portentous demands of modern 
geologists — his notion that the present state was part of a vast 
purgatorial system — that finally the wicked, even the wicked 
angels, would be absorbed into the all-comprehensive love of the 
Great Creator. 

The warfare ceased not with ancient times. The question 
whether the soul of Origen is in hell was debated after the 
revival of letters, with eager zeal on both sides. Bayle, in his 
shrewd, cold, characteristic article on Origen, gives a snmmary 
of the controversy. Among the nine hundred propositions 
which John Pico Mirandula offered in the chivalrous spirit of 
reviving scholarship to maintain against all comers, was the 
possible salvation of Origen. He was rebuked by the Church 
of Rome ; not only had the doctrine of Origen been condemned 
by an CEcumenic council (the fifth), not only had ten distinct 
anathemas been uttered* against his tenets, but his person was 
under the unrepcaled censure of the Church. A Jesuit, 
Stephen Binet, did pot venture ppcnly to propound the milder 
doctrine ; he was forced to disguise his own manifest bearing, 
and set up, in his trestfise, some of the most distinguished 
theologians to debate the doubtful point. The foremost advocate 
of Origen was* Erasmus — his determined adversary Baromtis. 
Among the arguments one Was this : That a good man, in a 

vision^ obtained by the prayers of a holy hermit, beheld a sort of 
hell opened before him, in which he saw, and heard a'^roll-call 
of all the more famous heresiarchs, and among them stood«Origen, 
covered with horror, flames, and confusion. On the other hand, 
the Side of critical suspense at least, wa*s alleged a revelation to the 
Holy Abbess Mechtiidis, * that God would not let the world 
know what was become of Samson, Solomon, and Origen — (sm- 

gular 
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gular associates!) — inTorder to strilc^t^or into the strongest, the 
wisest, and the most leatned men of this world, by keeping them 
in suspense and uncertainty/ 

How far the publication of this trea^se will affect that question 
in the estimation of some, we presume not to Conjecture : we fear 
that if it depend on a c&tain Chujrcb, his chance of getting out of 
hell will not be improved. The Philosophoumena of Origen 
may perhaps find a place in the Index Expurgatorius by the 
side of Archbishop Whately’s Logic, and then, alas I for poor^ 
Origen. For ourselves, as to the fate of Origen, we may have 
some lurking tenderness for a man of ^ch unimpeachable Chris- 
tian holiness, though that holiness may have wrought itself up to 
ascetic austerity — some quiet admiration for a man, in his own 
time, of incomparable leafning ; we may have some humble pre- 
sentiment that the Gfod of infinite love will not severely visit for 
the offence of entertaining notions, however erroneous, of his 
power, which certainly tended not to lower the awe of that power 
— of that mercy, which Origen only made more vast and comp re-* 
hensive than others ; we, therefore, are content to await in com- 
placent ignorance the solution of that terrible secret. ^ 

To conclude in a more grave and serious tone. As our ideal of 
pure, infallible, impeccable Christianity rests undisturbed within 
the sacred and defined cii'cle of the New Testament, and is con- 
densed and concentrated only in the lives of our Lord and His 
Apostles — as we are not bound to assert the immutability of any 
particular church or succession of prelates — it is matter of supreme 
indifference to us whether two Patripassian popes, or popes, ac- 
cording to later phrase, infected with Patripassianhsm, gave a sad 
and ominous precedent for later abeiTations — the compulsory 
Arianism charged against Liberius — the Eutychianism against 
Vigilius — the Monothelitism against Honorius ; the theological 
freak about the beatific vision, which John XXII. was obliged 
to recant, in order to die in peace. To us it is far more melan- 
choly to hear of avarice, intrigue, ambition, at so early a period 
— that the fine gold of evangelic meekness, incorruptible inte- 
grity, unselfish generosity, perfSet charity,* had so soon be- 
come dim. It seems by no lyeans unnajural or improbable — it 
seems indeed worthy of all candid consideration — ^that Latin pre- 
lates sjjould at first be bewildered and perplexed bjj^ qsfcstions 
raised out of Greek philosophy, and treated with all the subtlety, 
the ine'khaustible versatility, the fine precision of tlje Greek lan- 
guage, to which the har^ and unpliant Latin could not readily 
adapt itself; that before these questions had been fully dis- 
cussed, and before any deliberate determination of the Church, 
Bishops in Rome should have floated about and wavered — 

o 2 perhaps 
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pejphaps have been betrayed ^nto dangerouj^ concessions, or ihis- 
^ded into logical consequences altogether unforeseen. But 
for the other heads of the indictment there is no similar apology 
to be suggested. 

Meanwhile, the fluestioif of most immediate interest to critics 
is the truth and historic value^of the document. Possibly it may 
be impugned. We can lordly doubt in these days that the most 
consummate ingenuity and learning will be brought to bear 
. on its authenticity, authority, authorship ; but to our present 
judginent it opens a page of history, new, original, and, with due 
allowance of course for the character and position of the writer 
—though of course a witndlss so unexpected must be submitted to 
the severest cross-examination — ingenuous, truthful, and credible. 
We as yet see no reason whatever jU 4 »> suspect that the writer 
appears iinder a misnomer, that he is not the ^real Origen, and that 
Origeh was not himself present, and personally aftd busily engaged 
in the transactions of which M. Miller assigns to him the only 
.record. 


Art. VIlAETPiniAOT lOIFENEIA H EM TATPOI2. 

EAENH. Textura emendavit et notulas subjecit Carolus 

Badham, A.M. Londini. mdcccli. ’8vo. 

T^E have always regretted that the philological studies of our 
Universities should have swerved so widely from the old 
direction in which they were impelled by the great English scholars 
at the beginning of this century. Much progress has doubtless 
been made since that time* in the study of things Greek and 
Roman — law, customs, arts, and domestic life : in a word, of 
everything belonging to either people, except their speech. Since 
the death of Dobree, it has been the growing fashion to consider 
the old languages as the shell, and the other antiquities as the 
kernel — as if language were not among the most characteristic 
properties by which a people can be distinguished. This fashion 
has told upon the text of classjics ; the eflForts which were begin- 
ning to rescue them from the innumerable errors and absurdities 
gathered by continual** transcription, came to a halt; nay, a 
drioqs reaet^nary ingenuity by and bye emerged which did 
little in ‘Sfefehce of every corruption— even the grossest, c Thus, 
barbarous inflexions were explained to be forms adopted fjpm the 
speech of the vulgar ; intolerable constructions were accounted 
for by the writer s forgetting the commencement of his sentence 
while be was inditing the etid ; words, used contrary to all pro- 
priety, were justified by a comparison with fbe vagueness of 
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modern language, or by an appeal to etymologies sometimes 
arbitrary, always inconclusive. 

Lately the current of opinion has, we fear, been setting in 
against classical studies altogether. From a signal and grievous 
misconception as to the true source of •recent Mischiefs produced 
in one of our Universities, from which her supposed mathematical 
sister has been comparatively exempt, certain ominous challenges 
of the real use and effect of this same study of antiquity have 
been heard. The best answer that Oxford can make to such* 
objections is, to revive that old textual philology — that classical 
scholarship, as Elmsley understood it > reviVe it, by making it an 
indispensable attainment — and, ^above all, promoting and en-- 
couraging conjectural crUipism, by whicli alone it can be kept 
active and useful. ^We scruple not to declare that the decay 
of this branch of* philology is chiefly to be deplored in our Uni- 
versities, because in those bodies a pursuit of this kind is abso- 
lutely necessary to counteract the otherwise mischievous tendency 
oi the studies distinctively academic. The over-refining ingenuity* 
which dialectic and formal sciences are sure to produce, if culti- 
vated to the exclusion of matters of fact, is no argument, most 
assuredly, against the cultivation of them within their proper 
limits ; but that these limits are absolutely necessary wms never 
more plainly shown than by the recent examples of dialectical 
acumen driving understandings pre-eminently endued with it into 
the most irrational bondage. 

The only faculty that we can oppose to an over subtle intellect 
is common sense — and this common sense is in no study more im- 
periously demanded or more severely trained thanp in criticism, 
When a youth is set down to read, not the book, but the author — 
to learn what was his peculiar mode of^ thought as well as what 
the condition of the language was in his day ; when, having ac- 
quired a certain tact in discerning his sentiment and style, he 
reapplies this knowledge to particular passages, and demands 
whether or not they are genuine or correct — common sense is the 
faculty which is called into play. His whoje business is the 
weighing.of evidence: the evidence *for or against tjie author being 
himself in fault, if anything is/ound in his work that is obscure, 
or extravagant, or contradictory. And when, having duly allowed 
for bold^strokes of diction, intentional vagueness, or nartafftT mis- 
takes, he still persists in condemning any phrase as impossible 
either in form or in sense ; if by chance a careful consideration of 
what the author would naturally say under such or such circum- 
stances hints to him some word or phrase, which when written 
down scarcely differs in outward shape from the object of his 
suspicions, the coincidence between what he would expect to read, 
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ancl whak the letters before hfm suggest, amounts in many cases to 
such conclusive proof that it is impossible for moral certainty to 
advance further. 

Mr. Badham’s work is s professed endeavour to revive among 
us the now much-t3feglected art of emendation. It appears that 
he owes his convictions of ‘the import&ice of this pursuit to 
Professor Cobet of Leyd^. We remember to have seen an in- 
augural discourse of that scholar, which struck us as especially 
‘ useful, because it contained the most brilliant Examples of the 
very art which he desired to see once more bc&ed on the sure ground 
of ^Geography. Professoi^Cobet, having to illustrate the principle 
that there is a ground of certainty in conjecture, carefully abstained 
from any examples of uncertain guesses. We wish Mr. Badham, 
though, in dealing with a single autlSS*, he was more liable to 
the temptation of mixing certain and uncertain conjectures together, 
had scrupulously followed the pattern which was before him. 
But although he has not done this, he has shown how much may 
‘yet be done for the text of Euripides by careful and critical study. 
Rejoicing in a ddbut of such promise, we propose to lay before 
our readers a few specimens of what seem to us corrections of 
the true sort. 

Jn the early part of the Iphigeiiia in Tauris^ Orestes and Pylades 
are introduced conferring together as to the possibility of pene- 
trating the temple wherein is enshrined the statue of Artemis, 
which Orestes has been commanded by the oracle to take back 
with him into Greece. The difficulties which present themselves 
are thus set forth by Orestes : — 

TL ; 6,iJL(f>il3\‘fi(rrpa yap rotxwv op^i 

v\pr}\a’ TTOTSpa TrpoffafijSdcretQ 

EKjirjao/jiEcrda | Tfig av ovv pdOo i/jle v dy ; 

T] ^aXKorevxra KXijdpa Xycravreg fioy^oig 
(SvohSivitTu^y'f JjvS’ dvoiyovTEg TtvXug 
Xri(pOuffjLEv, e\(7/iaaetc ve jx^^a^w^evoi, 

OdLvovfjLed^. 96 &C. 

We agree witl^ the neV editor in the necessity for adopting 
in the third of yiese lines the reading one excellent codex 
for the first <% v — and ako Reiske’a correction Xd&oifAEv, Instead 

(5v 0 */ (^6V Taptsv, which no commentator has ever been able 
to exjfictlay^with the least approach to probability, Mr. jjjadham, 
happily, use think, gives us 5^’ ovSov e<7</xev. His reason for 
the alteration is, that there can be but two ways of entering the 
temple ; both of which must be mentioned by Orestes in order 
that he may show the difficulties of the case. How can we escape 
noticed is the natural objection to climbing up and getting in 
between the triglyphs ; but to what is the other remark an ob- 

c jection ? 
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jection ? we are found opening the gates^ we shall be put to 
death. This applies obviously to a proposal of entering the 
building in the usual way. 

The same consideration of natural {circumstances has enabled 
Mr. Badham to get rid of a most ridiculous ^interpolation of a 
passage in the speech of the messenger, where he is describing 
the attempted escape of Orestes and his Companions : — 
piv Tig dg daXatraav dfppiiOrl TrOfflv, 
aXKoi Si TrXeiCTag Han^irroy ayKvXag, — 1374, 5. 

The rushing into the sea, and the endeavour to cast nooses over 
the prominences of the ship, are theteffoits of the barbarians 
desiring to secure the fugitive crew. No one, when once told of 
this, can doubt the truth of it ; but it is not a little singular that 
in the Cambridge edition, and in that of Hermann, great pains are 
taken to show why tfie crew of Orestes threw themselves out of the 
ship, or endeavoured to fasten it by nooses to the rock ! 

We agree with the editor that the very troublesome line — 
d pvaarivQda cj 'EXXdvwK. — 200. 

in the first choric part of the play ought not to be cancelled, but 
merely placed after the following line, so that it may be under- 
stood of Clytemnestra. We also are disposed to take 
MxxiTcL (140) as a genitive, and to change iJt,vptorBvxo t f into 
not intoxeT: but we do not accept either ar par o i; or 
(T r § a T / a f as the lost noun. In the description of the Fury (279) 

h S* BK wvp irviovtra Kal ^oyov — 

Mr. Badham’s conjecture is ingenious enough, but, 

in our humble opinion, he had no business whatever to place it 
in the text ; indeed, we shouldf be very glad to know if there is 
any authority for x v « * the plural, ex,cept that of Hesychius. 
Hermann’s reading, which makes the Fury breathe fire from her 
jewel-boxes (for x^*S civ must signify the place wherein x^*^^ 
is put) seems even more absurd than y^trcjy In the lines which 
follow (282, &c.) : — 

Tapyy S* dp^y 

ov ravra pop<piig oxiipcLv\ kXX* h^Xnaoero 
<pdoyydg re Kat Kvywy vXdyparckf 

a (p a (r *Epiyyvg fivai pipit pSra'^ 
we cordially accept the simple emendation a’(pa<T)c\^^Qp thr 
other htiAd, the alteration in line 334 we reject as raSnmid un- 
warrantable ; nothing appears to us more certain than Reiske’ s 
reading — 

rd V iyOdS' oCTta (ppovTlovpeOa : — 
the example of Sopbqples is rarely sufficient to account for un^ 
usual inflexion of the middle voice in a word so middle in its 

signification 
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signification as tv ; but Mr. Badham atones for this fault 

by defending with spirit and success the lines immediately fol- 
lowing against the attacks of the Cambridge editor. 

The note on line 361 wgll, we think, convince any reader that 
ov ptot IT p otT eliTa^ Tsiaiy is quite inadmissible; but it seems 
very doubtful whether of the two very * similar conections pro- 
posed by the editor he Has not in w§oT£*vaf chosen the less 
probable. There appears to us to be no force in the objection 
that the other is unpoetical : one the contrary, it is by far the 
moreligurative expression, and we, on the whole, take the liberty 
of believing that Eui<ipidq.s wrote — 

6v poL p acre [(Tag Toenv, iv appanav o^oig 
elg alpaTTjpov yapov iifopQp ^ iaac t'oXtp, 

We regret to observe that there has been nt» certain rule followed 
in assigning places to emendations, according to their probability. 
A more impartial and less arbitrary principle would have placed 
• such a bare possibility as (437) in the margin or 

amongst the notes, and eLzsov (461) in the text ; in the former 
context we much like the reading opta/ptoatv ^ofxois — but 

how is it to be recorh?iled with the antistrophic passage ? 

In verse 543, ov KaXov ^ixctioy e^szspd^iXTo seems to us a 
very happy emendation for dfs eu KaKov ^Ixonov 
In verse 564, on the contrary, the sense of Mr. Badham’s 
e V VO V V — K. r. X. is decidedly inferior to that of the ordinary text. 
The reflection which we naturally expect is, that agreement of 
plans and intentions secures common prosperity ; the quotation 
therefore from the Phopnissae dqes not bear upon the question, 
because there the other sentiment is more appropriate, namely, 
that discordancy of ideas is a fruitful source of strife. Still we 
do not pretend to justify y ovrw, nor even y Perhaps 

Euripides wrote to S’g? yiyvB<r()eti (piXeT, In line 750 we 

are much struck with the impro\^ment introduced by reading — 
70 (T^pa erwooc tovq Xoyovg tTwtreir opov^ 
which last word U substituted for a languid and ungrammatical 
epoi. The common text gives (878, 879) — 

tTOifibiv yap avdpiiv ravra pri \*/3avrac Tv\rjc 
Kaipov Xa/3ovrac ^jdoyag hXXag Xafteiv. 

Here Mr-^Bodham happily reads ^SovTjr, aXXct;r:-^but we 
cannot ap^^ove his ^p^(xvras rvxrn — pi \*^dvTas 

ought to have been let alone; — ‘deserting the vantage 
ground of fortune’ is surely a sense upon which no one need 
seek to improve. We agree 'with Mr. B^jidham in considering 
the word line 922, as violating the analogy 
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of the language, if understood as Hermann and others have 
explained it, unaddressed; but we observe that in a small 
appendix Mr. Badham has wished to cancel the conjecture 
a7r^o(T(p067)CTov, which was first 'suggested to him by Hermann, 
and he has rightly explained the pas^ge by the well-known 
formula Xsyoutj* ’L:itaov* uf xajtiffTOf }v%dyr^p. ’JErexToivavTo pue di7r6(fi^ 
0 E 7 XTOV oTTctiS yByolfj.nv ^l%(x. is simply they secretly contrived 
as to me that I should be made separate,/ 

The happiest of all the restorations in this play is certainly < 
that in the scene bet\^een Thoas and Iphigenia, which students 
will, no doubt, remember as remarkable for.the edifying variety 
in the order in which the lines follow each other. Mr. Badham, 
who seems to have a wholesome dread of transpositions, has 
restored the order of tlf^MSS. and the sense of the j^assage 
(v. 1178, &c.) by,a iflost easy and natural remedy : — 

l(p, Kal TToXft Tre/iipov tlv oarig ffrifiavti, 0o. Troiag ; 

l0. kv ^ofxoiQ fiifiveiv anavraQ, Go. jjLtj twavTi^inv (poro ) ; 
l0. /xverupa yap to. roidc^ etTri. Go. aTti^e ical ai'iixaive afv — 

I0. iirjbiy eig o^tp ‘TrcXafcti'. Go. c5 ye Kriheveic ttoXo'* 

I0. Kai (pi\5) y dvg Sei fiaXiara. Go. tovt eXe^ag elg epi; 

The reading of the Florentine MS. seems to be (piXuy 
ouSstr. The first source of error, as wc informed in a note, 
was mistaking the sign of the circumflex accent for the straight 
line drawn above the preceding vowel wliicli is the compendium 
of the letter V. From the same cause ttXe 7 was corrupted into 
5 r X £ Tv, in Helena, 1667, until Professor Cobet pointed out the error. 

Another specimen of gentle but effectual emendation is the 
more worth mentioning, because it shows how ej^tremely scru- 
pulous the collators of manuscripts ought to be in marking 
down even those varieties of reading which may at first sight 
ap})car notliing but useless blunders. ’ In the Helena^ at line 
517, the Chorus gives an account of the success which has 
attended Helen in her endeavotir to meet with Theonoa, and to 
ascertain from her the real condition of the absent Mcnelaus : — 
i^Kovaa rag ^einrwdov n^pocg, 
a xpviovtr f(pdprj»^v Tvpdvpoig* 

Bdpoig. — K. r. X. 

Here the reading of the best JVfc. is l(pav»?v, which Mr. Badham 
has adopted and written thus eipacvri'v. Of the conjec|imeg fc 
the Helena^ the happiest appear to us to be the following : 
183, or/iit 6tv6/3oa(Tev, and place a sign of hiatus after eXaxgv; 
277, a(p’ o5 for oltros ; 507, for ; 688| tIs /xoi for 

907, xaipiojs for 1000, ^ay 7 i<jer(Xt for 

; 1279,^ for ; 1457, avpa^ for 


A 
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A largfe jwaportion of the notes is taken up in exhibiting 
instances, many of them highly amusing, of palaeographical 
conihmcms: among them the illiistrations oh the last Chorus 
of the HeUm, of compendia mistaken §br complete words, and 
vice are the most interesting --and the restoration of a 

passage in Livy is so felioitous that We cannot forbear tran- 
scribing it: — 

^ Jn Liv. h 22, cap. 34, Consulatum unum certe plebis Bomanee esse : 
pepulum lihertim 'hahiturum ac dat^rum ei ^ui Tfiagis V6Te vincere 
diu imperare malit. Verba sunt Ter. Varronis in Fabianam 
euuctetionen^acerb^ cOncionantis. Nemo semel monitus dubitabit quin 

TtlQiUTB legendum sit, quod in Ttia UBTB facile potuit corrumpi.’ 

We now take our leave of this perfBWnance, and of the preface 
thereto, which contains many ingenuities of •‘a like kind, with the 
expression of much satisfaction at the endeavour here mani- 
fested, and with the hope that, in any^ future attempts, the editor 
• will remember that he is an editor^ and not suffer himself, in a fit 
of hastiness, to become the most useless of all possible authors^ 
by supplying from mere invention the gaps of an author whom it 
would be presumption to rival. From Aristophanes downwards 
Euripides has been t|}ie public butt and the private favourite of 
ail philosophical minds. This is why so many more of his plays 
have reached us than of j3Eschylus or Sophocles : why he was, as 
well as is, so much oftener quoted — witness the number of his 
fragments which have been preserved. He is not to, be compared 
with ^schylus for the sustained poetry of his diction ; nor can 
he, as a drauQtatist, in the strictly technical sense of the word, 
compete with Sophocles — for action is not his forte. He who 
excelled in this, and had the skill to preserve an unity of plot 
through a curious complexity of details, was doubtless well 
appreciated by a refined auditory educated in austere principles 
of art ; but Euripides addressed himself to a larger class ; his 
aim was to teach the people, to educate them into a capacity 
for sentiment and refl^ien. Hence he must needs become less 
dramatic, and de^l iftdre with* the feelings and thoughts of those 
whom he impeA|[^|es^ and if sometimes we are offended by ttiis 
licence pushed to u extreme, so that the poet himself obviously 
ttdks^j^jj gg h his character, we may fairly plead for him that, in 
his desire^ communicate his mind to even the meanest of his 
countryman, he designedly set aside the rules of an art wiiich he 
must have thoroughly understood. If his kings talk like beggars 
---or again bis domestics utter thoughts worthy of philosophers 
—it is owing to the conviction which.diljed him that there is 
a common ground ,of humanity which brings men far closer Jn 

reality 
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reality than the accidental differences erf life seem to indicate* Of 
course, the haters of popular education hated him as they hated 
Socrates — charged him with sophistry and impiety as recklessly 
as they had charged his%reat teacher ; Jbut neither the <^ne nor 
the other is answerable for the spirit of speculation that was then 
extending through all classes, much dess for the direction which 
it finally topk ; they could neither allay Aor excite it : to give it 
wholesome tendencies, to make it subservient to moral good, was 
the honest endeavour of both. JBut to teach, whether children or 
people, you must begin hy pleasing them ; and that which pleaseth 
the multitude will be* very different fronj tha^ which is addressed 
to the more strictly schooled intellect. This accounts for all 
those peculiarities in Euripides which are commonly called marks 
of a degenerating drama ;T;he too florid lyrical measures, the 
excessive variety of unconnected incident, the strangeness of the 
story, the bustle of the stage. A dramatist must write for an 
audience ; but the only audience which he thought it worth his 
while to labour for was one which could be gained only by the 
condescension of his genius to their capacity ; and were they not 
worth gaining? Could a man who felt conscious of possessing 
such an exquisite power of pathos help believing that it was a 
faculty most nobly employed in taming democratic fierceness? 
Assuredly, if any virtue can be instilled by education, it is that 
of humanity ; most cruelty, especially of a mob or of children, is 
thoughtlessness, and in numberless cases nothing is needed for 
the removal of it but awakening gentler sympathies by skilful 
delineations oi suffering. It is here that Euripides is stremg, 
and it is here that he is nobly pimple. Yet this great popular 
instructor passes with some for a caviller, this most tender- 
hearted poet for a woman-hater, this author of pure eloquence 
for a maker of phrases I 


Art. VIII. — 1. Horco Liturgiem; containing — I. Liturgical jDw- 
c];epancy, its Extent^ Evil^ and Remedy^ in Hvo Letters to the 
Clergy of his Diocese. II. Li^rgical Hqftnony^ lits Obligations^ 
MeanSy and Security against Error ^ whether Popish or Puri-- 
tanica^ ; in a Charge to Candidates for Holy Orders^^i^JQii^ thtf 
Right Reverend Richard Mant, D.D., Lord Bishog^^of Down 
and C^onnor and Dromore, 1845. 

2, How shall we Conform Jto the Liturgy of the Church of Eng^ 
land 9 By James Craigie Robertson, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Cijrate of Boxley. 1843. 

3. •Church Difficulties. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 

• Archdeaconry 
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Archdeaemry of Middle^ex^ in May^ 1851. By the Ven. John 
Sinclair, A. M., Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Vicar of Ken- 
sington. 1851. 

4^ Lights on the Altar no^ in use hy aut/HfHty of Parliament in the 
Second Year of the B^ign of King Edward VI. ; 2 cith Remarks 
on Conformity. By the S. L. Vogan, A.M., Prebendary 
of Wightering, and Vicar of Walbur ton- with- Yapton, Sussex. 

5. On the Use of Lights on the^lCommunion Table in the Day- 
time, By the Honourable and Revbrend A. P. Perceval, 
B.C.L., of All Souls College, late Chapl ain to the Queen. 
1851. 

n^'HOSE of our readers who recoUi^t the view which we took 
in May, 1843 ((^. R. vol. Ixxii.) of thg Innovations attempted 
of late years in the ritual of our Church by a Class of the clergy 
commonly called Puseyites, will be prepared for, and, we trust, 
participate in, our satisfaction at the admonitory letter recently 
addressed by twenty-four English Prelates to the clergy of their 
dioceses. The intrinsic importance of that document — its, as we 
may say, synodal cliaracter — and its close connexion with sub- 
jects already so often discussed in our pages, induce us to place 
it in extenso at the beginning of this article : — 

‘ We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, do most earnestly and affectionately commend 
the following Address to the serious consideration of tlie clergy of our 
respective Dioceses : — 

J. B. {Sumner) Cantuar. G. {Davys) PEl'ERBOROUGfu. 

T. {Musgrave) Ebor. « C. ( Thirlwall) St. Davids. 

C. J. {Blomfeld) London. H. {Pepys) Worcester. 

E. {Malthy) Dunelm. A. T. {Gilbert) Cicestr. 

C. R. {Sunmer) Winton. J. {Lonsdale) Lichfield. 

J. {Kaye) Lincoln. T. {Turton) Ely. 

C. {Rethell) Bangor. t S. ( Wilberforce) Oxon. 

H. (JPer/?y) Carlisle. T. V. {Short) St. Asaph. 

G. {Murray) Rochester. J. {Graham) Chester. 

J. H. {Movli) GLOucEs;rER S. {Hinds) Norwich. 
and Bristol. A. ( Ollivant) Llandapf.* 

C. T. {Longleyy RiTOm. *• Auckland {Lord) Sodor and 

E. {Denison) Sarum. Man. 

‘ Brethren, — We have viewed with the deepest anxiety the 

troubles, suspicions, and discontents which have of late, r in some 
parishes, accompanied the introduction of ritual observances exceeding 
thoa#^^ common use amongst us. « 

^ We long indulged the hope that, under the influence of cliarity, 
forbearance, and a calm estimate of the small importance of such ex- 
ternal forms, compared with the blessing of united action in the great 

J spiritual 
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spiritual work which is before our Churchy these heats and Jealousies 
might by mutual concessions be allayed. But since the evil still 
exists, and in one most important feature has assumed a new and more 
dangerous character, we feel that it ‘is our duty to try whether 'an 
earnest and united address on our part may \end, un^er the bjes^ing of 
God, to promote tlie restorsjjtion of peace and*harmony in the Church. 

‘ 1 he principal point in dispute is tUis^ — wljether, where the letter of 
the Eubric seems to warrant a measure of ritual observance, which yet, 
by long and possibly by unbroken practice, has not been carried out, 
the clergy are either in conscience ^required, or absolutely at liberty, to 
act each upon his own vietv of the letter of tlie precept rather than by 
the rule of common practice. Now, as to this queetion, we would urge 
upon you the following considerations r—First, that any change of 
usages with which the religious feelings of a congregation have become 
associated is in itself so likely^to do harm that it is not to be introduced 
without the greatest caiytion ; secondly, that, beyond this, any change 
which makes it difficult for the congregation at large to join in tiie 
service is still more to be avoided ; thirdly, that any change which 
suggests the fear of still further alterations is most injurious ; and, 
fourthly, that, according to the rule laid down in the Book of Common 
Prayer, where anything is doubted or diversely taken “ concerning 
the manner how to understand, do, and execute the things contained 
in that book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely take anything, 
shall always resort to the Bishop of the diocese, who, by his discretion, 
shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the 
same order be not contrary to anything contained in that book.” 

^ The fair application of these principles would, we believe, solve 
most of the difbculties which have arisen. It would prevent all sudden 
and startling alterations, and it would facilitate the reception of any 
change which was really lawful and desirable. We would, therefore, 
first urge upon our Ueverend brethron with affectionate etfrucstness the 
adoption of such a rule of conduct. We would beseech all who, 
whether by excess or defect, have broken in upon the uniformity and 
contributed to relax the authority of our ritual observances, to consider 
the importance of unity and order, and by common consent to avoid 
whatever might tend to violate them? In recommdiiding this course as 
the best under present circumstances, we do not shut our eyes to the 
evil of even the appearance of any discrepancy existing between the 
written law and the practice of the Church. But there are man^" cases 
where the law may be variously interpreted ; and we believe that we 
are best carrying out her own principles in urgir% you to have recourse 
in all such cases to the advice of her chief pastors. 

‘ But b^ond mere attempts to restore an unusual strictnes(!P6?¥itud 
observance, we have to deal with a distinct and serious evil. A prin- 
ciple has o*f late been avowed and acted on, which, if admitted, would 
justify far greater and more uqpertain changes. It is this — that as tlie 
Churcli of England is the ancient Catholic Church settled in tliis land 
before the Reformation, and was then reformed only by the casting 
awajr of. certain strictly defined corruptions ; therefore, whatever form 

or 
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or usage existed in the Church before its reformation may now be 
freely introduced and observedt unless there can be alleged against it 
the distinct letter of some formal prohibition. 

* Now, against any such inferenee from^the undoubted identity of 
the Churph before and after the Reformation we feel bound to enter 
our cle^ and unhesitating protest. We believe that at the Reforma* 
tion the English Church pot obl^ rejected certain corruptions, but also, 
without in any d^ree severing her connexion with the ancient Catholic 
Church, intended to establish one uniform ritual,^ according to which 
her public services should be conducted. But it is manifest that a 
licence such as is contended for is wholly incompatible with any 
uniformity of worship wimtsoever, and at variance with the universal 
practice of the Catholic Church, which has never given to the officia- 
ting ministers of separate congregations any such large discretion in 
the selection of ritual observances. * « 

, ‘ We, therefore, beseech any who may havo proposed to themselves 
the restoration of what, under sanction of this p]^inciple, they deemed 
a lawful system, to consider the dangers which it involves ; to see it in 
its true light, and to take a more just and sober view of the real posi- 
tion of our Church ; whilst with equal earnestness we beseech others, 
who, either by intentional omission or by neglect and laxity, may have 
disturbed the uniformity and weakened the authority of our prescribed 
ritual, to strengthen the side of order by avoiding all unnecessary devi- 
ations from the Church’s rule. 

* Such harmony of action we are persuaded would, under God’s 
blessing, go far towards restoring the peace of the Church, This happy 
result would more clearly exhibit her spiritual character. The mutual 
relations of her various members would be more distinctly perceived, 
and our lay brethren would more readily acknowledge the special trust 
committed to us as stewards of the mysteries of God for the edifying 
of the body bf Christ.” They would join with us in asserting, and, if 
need be, defending for themselves, as much as for us, the true spiritual 
freedom of the Church. They would unite with us in a more trustful 
spirit, and therefore with a more ready will, in enlarging her means 
and strengthening her powers for the great work she has to do amongst 
the swarming niultiKides of our ^reat towns at home and of our vast 
dominions abroad ; and that Church, which has so long received from 
the hands of God such unequalled blessings, might continue to be, yea, 
and become more and more, praise in the earth.” 

^ March ^ 

To the spirit and principle this paper we hope we shall not 
presumptuous in offering our cordial assent. We 
subscribe to its doctrine ; we admire its temper ; *and Ve antici- 
pate for it the hearty concurrence of the vast majority of those 
to%bom it is with so striking a combination of argument and 
authority addressed. But we hope also that we shall not be 
accuj^ of an opposite kind of presumption and of being over- 
difficult to please, when we venture to point out two or three circum- 
stances, 
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stances^ as to which, though incidentol and accessory only, and 
in nowise subtractive from the value of the document, it would 
be uncandid in us, and (as we think) unfair to the great cause 
we advocate, to suppress some expressivti of regret. 

First, we believe everybody must lament that it has come at 
least ten years too late— come after '^matters had grown desperate 
with some, inveterate with others, uneasy dnd vexatious to all. And 
perhaps, in the wording of the preamble, it might have more exactly 
met the facts of the case as well, as the views of the Prelates them- 
selves, if the ‘ anxiety ^^expressed about the ‘troubles^ occasioned 
by resisting the Puseyite innovations had ‘been directed more 
distinctly against the Innovations themsdves. Nor should have 
chosen such an occasion for treating the ‘ external forms ’ of the 
Church as in any view of ** small importance.’ We are well aware 
that such words jy:e iherely conciliatory forms used in the con- 
ciliatory spirit of the whole document ; and we notice them as 
such^ that they may not be hereafter misconstrued as an admission 
that there was room for * mutual concessions’ — an inference directly 
at variance with the main object of the Address which in fact con- 
cedes and compromises nothing ; and which, with God’s blessing 
and a firm resolution on the part of the subscribing prelates to 
see it executed, will, we trust, leave nothing of this at once serious 
and silly schism, but clearer views of the true primiple of ritual 
uniformity, and a sharper vigilance against the insidious arts 
with which Romanism so ingeniously contrived to mask its 
approaches. 

A second regret arises at first sight from observing that the 
Irish branch of our United Church appears to be absent from this 
important and synodal movement ; particularly as the work of 
Dr. Mant, late Bishop of Down, the title of which stands at the 
head of this paper, was the most direct and decided episcopal 
encouragement which the innovators had received. But the fact 
is that the Irish clergy have be«n, by their eloser acquaintance 
with practical Popery, protected against the Puseyite infection. 
Even Bishop Mant’s book produced no 411 effect but for one mo- ‘ 
ment in one narrow neighbourhood ; its generjfl and permanent 
result was the very reverse of what the bisjiop intended. It was 
therefore thought inexpedient to embrace the clergy of the 
sister island in an admonition which was necessary^^jiiy^ m 
the ^ prdbinres of Canterbury and YorlC It is satisfactory that 
this last® phrase tacitly, at least, recognises the idei\jtity of the 
Church in England and Ireland ; and we believe we may sifely 
add that, if local circumstances had required it, the Irish bench 
would have given its unanimous assent to the Address. We 
the more gladly record this explanation, because we are convinced 
* that 
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^at any separation of the two branches of our Church would inevi- 
tably cause the early and total extinction of both — not, of course, 
as a form of Christianity— not as a spiritual Church ; as such she 
will endure as long as hrnnan intelligence and society — but as an 
Establishment! If the, Irish branch be rent away, the sister 
branch will die by the same^ wound — a ^tnore ling^ing, perhaps, 
but an equally certain vleath. And let us add another solemn 
truth — the fate of the Church will be the fate of the countries 1 
The Countries and their Churcl^ their monarchy, their power, 
and their rank among nations, must stand*or fall together ! 

The third topic «is more grave — that the Address wants the 
concurrence of four English bishops, Dr. Bagot of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. Hampden of Hereford, Dr. Lee of Manchester, and 
Dr. Pljillpotts of Exeter. The thred former have not given, 
that we are aware of, any reason for their rejfusal. It has been 
suggested that Bishop Bagot’s state of health may account in 
some degree for his silence. Of the motives of Bishops 
Hampden and Lee we have heard nothing, and can only say 
that the general dissatisfaction at their original appointment 
will not, we fear, he diminished by this additional contrast to 
the majority of thek colleagues. But the Bishop of Exeter has 
not been silent. That eminent prelate has in a recent Pastoral 
Letter announced very emphatically the reasons, or we might 
perhaps rather say the reason^ for there seems to be practi- 
cally but one, of his dissent : — namely, that it appeared to him 
^ little short of a viocher]f to address the Clergy upon such ^ small 
matters^ instead of remonstrating with the Crown on the great 
question involved in what for shortness we will call the Gorham 
Case ; and his Lordship informs us that, instead of a measure 
so * manifestly nugatory he proposed to his Right Reverend 
brethren an Address to the Queen to rescue the Church from a 
state of ^ paralysis^ by summoning the Convoc4ition. 

We need not, w« hope, profess our affectionate reverence for 
the Bishop of Exeter. We do not doubt that in the Gorham 
Case his Lordship was entirely right in point of doctrine, and we 
cordially sympafhise with his natural and reasonable feelings of 
dissatisfaction at the Result, as well ss at many of the incidents, of 
that vexatious affair : but smous as we may think the doctrinal 
of the Gorham Case, we cannot persuade ourselves 
.that it is of so ^grossing, so absorbing a nature^ as %o requite 
ck: instify ^be suspension^ much less the dereliction, jof other, even 
th^l^h minor, considerations and duties. « The evils in question 
are generis^ heresy is one tbiug, ritual irregularity is 

Surely it can be no valid reason tor not attempting to cute 
oc to stay a lesser evil) that you cannot previously remove a grater 

one 
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one of an altogether different character.# Let Us, tor instance, adopt 
the Bishop’s own metaphor, and suppose that a person aifiicted 
with paralysis has had the additional misfortune of breaking one 
of ,his limbs ; would you prevent fhe sprgeon’s setting it until a 
consultation of physicians should have qjired him of the palsy ? 
Nor can we admit that these Pys^yite innovations are small 
matters^ though they are, we confess, very silly ones. If they 
were merely nugatory^ we might yet again answer, hce nugw seria 
ducunt in mala i but we have top respectful a remembrance of the 
Bishop of Exeter’s forftier Charges to admit that,, though there 
may be greater matters, these in their results and consequences 
are to be regarded as small. On the ftth of November, 1844, 
the Bishop addressed a ‘ Pastoral Letter to bis Clergy on the 
OBSERVANCE OF THE RuBRfc,’ whicli commenced thus: — 

* Reverend and d^^ar •Brethren,—! address you on a subject of very 
deep interest to us all — the diversity of practice in the worship of 
Almighty God^ wiiich, in concurrence with other unhappy events, has 
threatened to involve us in a slate of painful, I had almost said perilous • 
disunion.’ 

The Pastoral Letter proceeds to treat these subjects as involv- 
ing the highest obligations of law and conscience ; and it closes 
with a solemnity that would surely not have been employed on 
‘ small nugatory matters ’ : — 

‘ I conclude with entreating you to join me in fervent prayer to Him 
who is the Author of Peace and Lover of Co7icord, that he will accept 
and bless this our humble endeavour to promote peace and concord 
amongst us within his own house and in his own immediate service.’ 

We confine ourselves in this^ to us pariicularly, painful dis- 
cussion to the reason given by*the Bishop for his dissent ; and 
however much we may regret the absence of a name so high in 
learning, talents, and piety, it is some satisfaction to find that 
the specified point of difference seems rather formal and occa- 
sional than substantial ; and thal it neither does nor could have 
been intende4 to invalidate the intrinsic value and transcendent 
authority of the Address of so large a* majority of the prelates. 
Nor do we ajiprehend that the dioceses of the* recusant bishops 
are likely to exhibit any unseemly discrepancy fibm the rest of 
England — even if they dissented from the substance pf the docu- 
ment, which does not at all appear— for it must be recolJg([?tj?tiHBSf 
they, bishops and dioceses, are still — to ^ degree sufficient, we 
believe, to ensure uniformity — ^under the, at least, appjgllate juris- 
dibtion of the Metropolitan.^ ♦ * y 

But there is atill luiother topic of consolation to be found in 
these otherwise isegret^ble differenqB^ They can hardly fail to 
afford a U^ost salutary l^son to theCHurch, and a lesson the mote 
VOL. ULtxtx. NO. OLXxvix. ^ p forciblo 
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forcible from the circumsi^inces in which and the person by whom 
it is conveyed. We have of late heard much, too much we think, 
of the legal authority and practical advantages of Convocations 
and Synods for quietingj^ dissensions in the Church. The Bishop 
of Exet^, as w© have^ just seen, considers them as not merely a 
sovereign, but the only spepifc remedy for such disorders. But 
does hot this very occasion authorize us to ask what can be ration- 
ally expected from any such assemblies when we find that the result 
of friendly and confidential conferences of eight-and-twenty pre- 
lates, mot in the library at Lambeth, ir/ a common interest for a 
common purpose, ^fvith every incentive to qonciliation and no dis- 
turbing causes, has been to widen the breach by the open seces- 
sion of four important dioceses from the rest of England ? 

We are satisfied that the few thinking men who may have 
hitherto been inclined to adopt the idea that national synods and 
convocations would insure unity of either doctrine or discipline, 
will now be convinced that the Houses of Convocation — upper or 
lower — would probably have no great resemblance to the Temple 
of Concord. 

While we regret that the declaration of our Prelates has been 
so long delayed, we admit that there were serious difficul- 
ties in the way of an earlier demonstration. What were the real 
feelings and intentions of certain members of the University of 
Oxford in originating what may be called the Tractarian move- 
ment, we are not called upon to conjecture; but we have re- 
peatedly expressed, and still adhere to the conviction, that it was 
mainly supported from pure and pious motives. Undoubtedly, at 
all events, §ome of the most amiable and personally respectable, 
if not the most prudent and profound of the clerical order, soon 
joined zealously in what professed to be an endeavour to con- 
duct the service of our Church on a higher principle of con- 
formity and unity than had been, it was said^ recently prac- 
tised. The headsc of the Chinch could not but approve such 
a spirit, and, as the innovations affected to be no more than 
a restoration of observances directly required by the rubrics^ 
which, it was ‘alleged, were (even though partially disused) 
irrevocably blndifag both in conscience and in law on the 'Airhole 
clergy, they were nafurally reluctant to take any step that might 
contravene the strict rubrical code. They may also have 
very naturally hoped that any excess of zeal in so right U direction 
would er© long correct itself : and a certain degree this expecta- 
tioi| was confirmed. A majority of the clergy and nearly all the 
laity, j^edily diseovered—if indeed' they had ever for a moment 
lost sight of —the important share that usage has always had in our 
Church services : — npt a few even of those who bod made them- 
selves 
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selves prominent in the movement perceived in good time that 
they were getting out of their depth, and liastencd to regain term, 
jirma. But a large portion still held out ; some neophytes (to 
say nothing of their first leaders) werA already Papists at their 
hearts — ^yearning after aij infallible ^uid5 ; some were influenced 
by a kind of clerical esprit de corps ; . others by a variety of 
self-delusions more or less venial. One or two of the Bishops, 
in a well- intended but ill-judged attempt at conciliation, gave, , 
as all half-measures aryl comj^omises with perverse antagonists 
are sure to do, consistency to wliat they meant to discourage, 
and discouraged wha*t they would rather liave supported. The 
innovators entrenched themselves behind what they called the 
written law, which they affected to regard as the whole law. It 
was not for the heads^ of the Church to impugn that authority ; 
and as yet there wjfs no tangible proof, though there were growing 
indications, that this over zeal for the rubrics was (with a con- 
siderable class) the shibboleth of Popery.* Mimy and ingenious • 
were the ways in wliicli the artful machinists worked. Tlie chief 
demonstrations were made on points which, if not absolutely 
small matter s.^ would have been in themselves of no serious im- 
portance, — but they became so when they were by and by recog- 
nized as the sign and symbol of a Romanising party. 

All this anxiety, however, for the general authority of the 
rubrics was a mere deception — the rubrics generally had never 
been disputed, nor systematically nor wantonly departed from. 
The whole question in fact turned on one single rubric., viz., that in 
the Communion Service, which seemed — contrary to a general and 
immemorial usage — to require the use of the Offertory and of the 
Churcli-militant prayer, even when there was no Communion ; and 
as this interpretation obliged the minister — instead of dismissing 
the congregation with a blessing from the pulpit — to return first 
to the vestry room again to resume his surplice, and again to the 
Commmiion- table for these supplemental services, it afforded 
an argument ah inconvenienti for the revival, or rather for the 
introduction of the practice that ^ Laud had, in vain endea- 
voured to impose on the clergy two centuries llefore, of ^preach- 
ing in their whites.^ We do not* believe tltat there was any par- 
ticular interest felt about the Church-militant prayer — 
■ 

* Archdeacon Sinclair in his very ^sible Charge recalls the important fact, often 
noticed by flurselves, that the earlier Traeta avowed the most uhcomproipising hostility 
to Popery. From No. ill., for example, be quotes these words: — 

* A union (with Rome] is impoiAible. Their commuDion is infected with hetero- 
doxy. We are bound to llee from it as from a pestilence. They have established a 
lie ill the place of God's truth,^and by their claim of immutability in doctrine carmeft 
undo the sin they have committed. They cannot repent. Popery must be destroyed. 
It effnnot be reformed.* 

. p2 


however 
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however excellent in what t^e clergy and congregations had so long 
decided to be its proper place — seems superfluous when used ^ 
an adjunct to the ordinary Morning, Litany, and Altar services ; 
but it was now contended for Wcause it was the most prominent, 
if indeed not thfe only .rubrical deviation that afforded a flag of 
distinction, and because the rubric tha^t provided for it seemed 
also to include the ‘ Offhrtory ’ and the ^preaching in whites,^ 

But though this was the first object, logic as well as party soon 
drove these ultra-rubricians — as«we may well call them — to look 
out for other flaws and blots, and, finding nothing really worth 
quarrelling about, to ekq out their system -by inferential or ima-« 
ginary rubrics for credence-tables — candlesticks — worshipping to 
the east— standing on the west* side of the table with their backs 
to the .congregation — genufluxions, bowings, crossings, intoning, 
rood-screens, acolyths, and the like, for whicluthere was not only 
not a shadow of rubrical countenance, but against which there 
was a combination of rubrical, canpnical, historical, and legis- 
lative authority, confirmed, as far back as our evidence goes, by 
the uninterrupted practice and usage of the Cliurch of England 
ever since the Reformation. 

Neither the clergy nor public at large would tolerate these 
superstitious practices, and at length, finding that England was 
not to be Romanized either by false logic in interpreting the 
rubrics, or by the glare of Puseyite pomp and paraphernalia, 
all the most eminent and distinguished among the first prac- 
titioners and partizans of these innovations (except a very few 
who must forgive the world for suspecting that they prefer their 
emoluments# to their theories),, have thrown off the mask under 
which they had for a dozen years been endeavouring, and not 
without some success, to delude their brethren and their congre- 
gations, and have at last given us tardy evidence of sincerity by 
passing over into the Roman camp. We have not a reproachful 
word nor a derogatory thought^for those converts, as svcL We 
respect their consciences, if not their understandings. We hope 
they may find comfort in the bosom of their new mother ; and 
we are so far frbm regretting their secession on our own account 
that we congratuTate^the Church at being relieved from their 
‘ half-faced fellowship and we trust that any, who still profess 

furious tu observe that some Piiseyites, who did not venture this flagroot 
irregularity, but were still desirous of giving||lie table the character of an altar, used 
slily to place themselves just at the nortlfwm comer of the table, tints half cOiikt* 
plyiug with fiie Rubric, which enjoined the notth, and half indulging their Romanis- 
ing prouensity for the west — like an obstinate child tliat, if forbidden to put lis Jiand 
on a table, will out of perverseness put on its Jinyer» We have seen this puerility 
ftctually ptactised and fiersisted in by several, and particularly by two leading persons, 
who have since oj^enly gone over to Rome. We siis^t that it waa a kuid of Awe- 
mason's sign amongst them. * 

our 
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our f\iith but think with them, mjiy hasten to follow their 
example. Our only complaint is that they did not earlier relieve 
themselves and us from those embarrassments, and that they 
should have gone on — while this ‘apostacy \^as smouldering in 
their hearts — cineri doloso ,^ — enjoying tAe preleiynents and exer- 
cising the influence and acithority of that^Church whose destruc- 
tion they meditated. For the individtualSf it is a kind of apology, 
that such Jesuitical double dealing is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the accommodating faith they have? embraced. 

We are convinced that a number of those who take a lively 
interest in these questions — many even who have thought 
seriously, and some who have Avritten*large'iy upon tliem — are 
very imperfectly aware how little of our Church service is regu- 
lated by these rubrics, and how infinitely more by unwritten and 
traditional habits and •customs. For this, among other fcasons, 
we are induced to ‘attempt a rather detailed examination of the 
general subject, which, although we and others before us have 
touched on particular pointi^, has not, that we know of, been sys- 
tematically treated. Whether we consider ourselves as addressing 
persons who conscientiously advocate a large revision and emenda- 
tion of the rubrics — or those who hold the, as we trust, far more 
general opinion — namely, that of tke sufficiency of the present 
rubric taken in connexion with the ancient and general usage of our 
Church — in either of these views, we think it an object of con- 
siderable importance and interest to sliow in what an unexpected 
number of cases the rubric neither aff’ords, nor professes to afford, 
any direct instruction for our ritual guidance. — Such an attempt 
seems indeed to be the more called for at this moment, since we 
find, to our great regret, that sohie demur seems to be already 
made to the Address of the Prelates, as giving too much authority 
to Usage. Vague apprehensions are expressed at any supposed 
* departures from the Rubrics of the Prayer Rook ^ — and we are 
asked ‘ how can custom make a tiling lawful, ^or absolve the con- 
science from a promise not to do it^ (Vbgan, 74). 

We purpose to answer all such questions by showing that if it 
was not by the help of custom — supplying the omissions, explain- 
ing Ihe obscurities, and reconciling the inconsistence of the rubrics 
—it would be absolutely impossible to Xeik^one single step towards 
the performance of divine service. The rubrics are lights pj^isad 
here andthere for our general guidance, but they are rfot, as we 
shall, we believe, be able tb prove, the active principle that 
enables us to walk. — We are as well aware as any One can be, 
to how little weight our o][flnion may be entitled, and how defi- 
cient we are in those higher requisites that create authority, biit 
we think the facts whiAh present themselves are so decisive, that 
' even 
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even in our hands tliey canf*ot fail to establish the proposition 
which we have thus advan<!fed. 

We must begin by a short notice of the Horce Liturgicas^ 
published some eight years since — a work of which we cannot 
approve either the object or the execution, and should, if the author 
were stilt living, have ventured to complain of ad homiiiem.. As 
it is, we produce it merely a piece of evidence in the discussion. 
Bishop Mant, a n]fost respectable, learned, and amiable man, was 
over-persuaded (as we have heard) to adopt, contrary to the prac- 
tice of his own long and respectable^'ministry^ the Puseyite construc- 
tion of the Church-militant rubric ; and it was thought favourable 
to the cause of Rutbric versus Usage to exhibit the monstrous ex- 
tent and danger of diversity, in a catalogue of no less than seventy 
diflFerent modes of performing Divipe Service — an indictment 
against cthe Clergy of seventy counts for npglect or disobedience 
of the Rubrics of the Church. If all or any* serious number of 
these charges had been well founded, it is obvious tliat the right 
reverend critic himself, after an episcopate of five-and-twenty 
years, would have been tlic person really responsible for sucli 
irregularities. But it was not so. The Bisliop of Down had not 
neglected his duties — his clergy were and are as orderly, and in 
every way as respectabu', as any in the United Kingdoui — tlie 
variations he was prompted to complain of were either accidental 
or trivial, or wholesome — and were, we believe, suggested by 
his officious advisers to the old bishop’s censure only for the sake 
of the three great innovations about the surplice, the offertory, 
and the Church-militant prayer — to justify, by so large a cata- 
logue of discrepancies, an attempt to enforce these points, by 
confounding ‘them with sixty-seven others, most of them insig- 
nificant, and none of them important; — a device as ingenious, 
but not more successful, than that of Dean Swift’s celebrated 
Irish footman, who thought he had performed a most dexterous 
exploit in passing oft’ a clipped shilling in a* handful of halfpence. 

A few examples* of the kincf of difficulties conjured up for 
this occasion will justifj^ both the levity and severity of our 
observation : — 

‘ 1. In some Uhurche^ the service is commenced with a psalm, in 
others not/ — Mant^ p. 11. 

10. When a psalm consists of an uneven number of verses, 
8ometimes%e mirtister reads [out of his alternate turn] the ^rst verse 
of the Gloria Pairi. Sometimes he leaves it to the people.-^p. 12^ 

13, Somer ministers in giving out the lesson say Here beginneth 
such a chapter of such a book — others Erroneously say The first (or 
second) lessou appointed for this morning’s (or evening’s) service is sii^h 
a chapter of such a book.”^p. 13, ^ 
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15. At the conelusion of every letfison, while one minister says 
Jffei'e endeth,” another will say ‘‘ 77m5%ndeth.” — p. 14, 

22. After the lessons some clergymen confine themselves excUtsively 
to the Te Deum or the Jubilate ; — others use occasigiially the Benediciie 
or Benedictus. — ^p. 15. * , 

26. Some give out the collect — saying the ^ollecX for such ^ Sunday ; 
some read tne collect without announcing it. — p. 16. 

32. The prayer for the High Court of Parliament is read by some 
from the opening of the session to its prorogation ; others disuse it 
during a recess or long adjournment.’ — p. 17. 

« 

Some of these, and of fifty or sixty similar questions, are 
no questions at all, being in fact lefl^ optional by the rubric ; 
others are quite indifferent, some merely accidental, others * we 
believe altogether fanciful, and none of the discrepancies of 
any real importance, or more than a word from tlie bishop or one 
of his archdeacons would have removed. A few of the items 
that affect more serious points we shall have occasion to notice 
as we proceed witli our iilore detailed examination of the ser- ^ 
vice. Hut the general effect of th(‘se captious complaints on our 
mind is only to prove the substantial uniformity in which the ser- 
vice has been conducted throughout both countries ; and that ^ there 
was never any thing by the wit of man so well devised ’ in which 
ingenious or litigious men might not find or make petty differ- 
ences and distinctions. The whole system of the Puseyite 
nicety proceeds on the assumption that the Rubric is in itself 
a complete and perfect code, which not only does not require, 
but utterly rejects the aid and the authority of traditional 
Usage. This, however, everybody but tlje wilfully blind must 
see is a degree of perfection and* infallibility which 5ven the most 
carefully worded laws and statutes do not pretend to, and which 
courts of justice as well as common sense, and the prefatory Rubric 
of the book of Convrnon Prayer itself admit to be unattainable in 
any human production. The Rubric itself makes no such exclu- 
sive pretensions. It distinctly recognises the existence and main- 
tenance of usages which it does not spepfy ; and there is not, we 
believe, one page of the liturgy ii\ whicli the /ubrics would be 
sufficient to guide public worship without the help.and illustration 
of tradition and usage. Without that heljf the very first essential 
elements of divine service would be unsettled. For instance* Jjhp 
rubric determines neither the time nor the place of the service, 
nor the person^ nor the vestments of the minister^ nor a number 
of accessory but necessary items in the performance of the offices. 
By the light of rubrics aldhe the parson could not get into his 
surplice, nor into his reading-desk, nor into his pulpit, nor even 
determine the great Fdasts of the year. If we were to ask for a 

rubric 
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rubric at every step, the ipinister would never get out of the 
vestry. 

To begin with the beginning — the Calendar — and with the 
chief and cardinal point of the “Calendar — Easter : — 

‘ Easter-day (^n^wliichVbe rest depend) is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon which* happens upon or next after tlie 21st day of 
March ; and if the full mpon happens on a Sunday, Easter-day is the 
Sunday after.* — Rf^ric to the Calendar^ 

This is sufficiently clear — rather more so than directions about 
the use of the Church-militant prayer — or iVo proclaiminq of psalms 
— it is a case on which no difficulty seems possible — it stands on 
the face of the Prayer Bo€»k not merely as a rubric of 1602, but 
as advisetlly confirmed by the statute drawn up with so much 
consideration and care for the reformation of the Calendar and 
the alteration of the Style in 1751. What can be more ex- 
plicit, more certain? Well, ’tis all a delusion! In the year 
1845— as it was in the year 1818, and as it must be at other 
^encyclical periods — the hrst full modn after the 21st of March 
fell on Sunday the 23rd, at 8 o’clock in the evening, and so clearly 
Easter-day should have been on Sunday the 30th of March — 
but no such thing ; a subsequent and unexplained line in one of 
the tables following the Calendar appoints Easter-day for the 
23rd of March ; — and all the solemnities of Easter-day were com- 
pleted and finished even before the chfvnge of the moon — the fun- 
damental rule having carefully provided that they should not fake 
place till a week after the change of the moon. We need not re- 
mind our readers that this discrepancy arises from the assump- 
tion in early times that a month consists exactly of twenty-eight 
days, and that" therefore the fourtiietvth day of the moon must be 
the full moon — an error of a day and a half ; — and this fourteenth 
day having been Saturday, the 22nd, Easter was held, in defiance 
of law, nature, the general rubric, and even of St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion — ‘ Let no man judye you in Respect of a new moon ’ — on Sun- 
day the 23rd, the real full moon happening only at 8 o’clock on the 
latter evening ; — the fact pimply being that the rubrics (copied 
into the statute) confound the pcclesiastical, that is, an imaginary 
full moon with the real one. Thus then, in limine^ we find that 
the clearest of rubrics, ^and the ifiost solemnly sanctioned, gives 
Wj^iJ^efore a practice founded on considerations which the Rubric 
does not e^fplain.* 

Being thua condemned to keep all the moveable feasts <of such 
years as 1818, 1845, &c., in defiance of the leading Rubric, let 
us proceeii to Church ; but, even befote we enter it, we are met 

* A mfmher of the University of Oxfonl pitl>lis1ieil in 1818 a protest against tlid 
liiis-observaTice of Baster.^ee Omp* to the Aim* 18i5/p. 84. . # 
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by a difficulty. The rubric pi*escrib^s, decidedly and repeatedly, 
a ‘ daily morning and a daily evening service throughout the 
year,’ We all know how imperfectly that indisputable injunc- 
tion is observed. The Bishop of 'London, in Ids Charge of 1842, 
which showed so much respect to soi^e obsolete and ambiguous 
rubrics, was, we surmise in self-defence, obliged to suppose that 
‘ the framers of this rubric never iutpudedtih^X it should be obeyed.^ 
Wc expressed our opinion in March, 1843, that the framers 
of the rubric probably meant it to be effective, as it had no doub^ 
been in old times ; half we fully agreed that it had, by the cliange 
of circumstances, become, in a great majority^ of cases, morally and 
even physically impracticable ; and we!* drew a conclusion, which 
we now repeat, that if the clearest and most important rubrics are 
thus set aside for extraneous considerations, it seems very incon- 
sistent to be so zealous about other rubrics of certainly less value 
and importance. But even on the service days, before a word 
can be uttered, some serious — very serious — matters are to be 
settled. 

The order for morning service is prefaced by this preparatory 
Rubric : — 

‘ And here it is to be noted tliat such ornaments of the churchy and 
of the ministers thereof at all times of tlieir ministration, shall be re- 
tained and be in use, as were in this Church of England, hy the 
authority of Parliament^ in the second year of King Edward VI* 

Our readers are aware that for the class of subjects we are now 
discussing this is the most important Rubric in the whole book. 
It is tlie sole rubrical authority for the decoration of our churches 
and the habits of our ministers, and by it must be determined the 
questions, lately grown so seriotis, of gowns and surplices, candle- 
sticks, credence-tables, and so forth. Of course, then, we might 
naturally expect to find in the book itself some practical expla^ 
nation of what is thus enjoined. We find none ! Such of us 
as happen to have access to thp statutes a^ large, refer to them 
for the alleged parliamentary authority — but, again, we find 
nothing like what w^e are in search of. , The second year of King 
Edward VI. began on the 28th of January 1548, and ended on 
thd 27th of January 1549. Now we assert that ki that year there 
was no authority of Parliament on any suth subject. In the first 
year of Edward VI. he had published certain Injunctions 
cerningiithose matters, and there then existed a statutdj 31 Henry 
VIII., ch. 8, which enacted that ♦ Proclamations made by the 
King’s Highness with the advice of his Honountble Council 
shall be obeyed and kept* as though they were made by Act of 
Parliament but that act was repealed in the first of Edward 
*VI., subsequent to th^ Injunctions, in these large words, ‘ all and 
^ every 
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every branchy article, and mazier in the same statute mentioned or 
declared^ skail be from hmcyorth regaled and utterly made void 
and of NONE effect.’ It cannot be rationally argued that the 
Injunctions thus repealed by Parliament in the first of Edward 
had the authority ^of Parliament in the second of Edward. If 
they contin^ied in use at &11 it could only be by the King’s pre- 
rogative authority, and not asstifedly by what the Rubric requires, 
the authority of Parliament, Moreover, whatever pretence of royal 
authority they might have is utterly annihilated by subsequent Acts. 

he question, however, as to these Ifijunctiogs is of no importance, 
except as to the single point of the legality of the two lights on 
the altar, which they ‘ suffered to remain^ Mr. Robertson, of 
whose diligence and judgment we beg leave to repeat our former 
acknowledgment, shows that the Bishop of London’s* partial com- 
pliance with the restoration of ‘ candles, provided they were not to 
he lighted,' was a double mistake, for even durirfg the short time 
that they were by law suffered to remain^ it was as being ‘ on-light^ 
jjnd not as what were satirically and truly called ‘ lumina caca' 
Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval in their pamphlets examine more 
especially the mere law of the case ; and all three decide the 
question against the candles, whether ondight or cceca^ by a train 
of legal and historical argument which leaves no possible doubt 
upon the subject. If there could be any doubt on tlie point of 
law, the opinions of Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval would be in this 
matter entitled to peculiar weight, for Mr. Vogan is one Who 
carries the authority of rubrics very high, and Mr. Perceval tells 
us that he himself had presented a pair of candlesticks for the 
Communion table of All Souls’ College. This was because he 
thought them decent ornaments, them to be usual in colleges 
where they had been ^ suffered to remain^ and did not like to sec 
his own college deficient of them: — but when he subsequently 
found candlesticks’ introduced in parish churches, where they 
had never been before, symbolically and systematically^ he began to 
inquire into the matter, and soon satisfied himself, and his argu- 
ments must, we think, satisfy any one, that the symbolism is 
childish, and the (authority for it a pretence without a colour 
of legality or reason. 

In truth this whole Rubric, litei^ally read, is an egregious blun- 
There was indeed a statute, not of the second year of 
Edward, btot of what is legally called the second and i/iird of 
Edward VI., and which was not to take full effect till Precast 
year of the King, by which this question of ornaments 
was decided, not immediately nor specifically, but 
with refen^ce, to what a Liturgy then in preparation was to con** 
tain. This Liturgy, however, was not prontulgated till near well 
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on in the third year of Edwardf VI., and it is to the pro- 
visions of that Liturgy — (which, be ®it observed, prohibited can- 
dlesticks altogether) — legalised by anticipation by the act of 
Parliament of the second and third Edward VI., that the Rubric 
is supposed to refer as being in us% in the ^second year by 
authority of Parliament.! . * * 

But — this point being settled arfd tlje Rubric of the Liturgy 
of 1549 — tlie third Edward VI. — being admitted to be what is 
referred to in the existing Rubric — we shall find our difficulties 
by no means removed 4 for wHen we inquire after the book so re- 
ferred to, we learn that it is so rare as to be a tyjpographieal curiosity, 
found only in the choicest libraries — iiSdeed, we might rather say 
not found, for it turns out that the Oxford University Press in 
1838 and Mr. Keeling d Cambridge in 1842, purposing to give 
a re-print of this bqpk, both published a wrong one, 'and Mr. 
Keeling has only* just now, in a new edition, published the right 
one. Such has been the condition of this our great canon of ec- 
clesiastical vestures and ornaments — and yet, by the help of usage, 
no inconvenience had for two centuries ensued. 

At last, however, by these modem reprints, and reprints of 
reprints, we presume that we have now anived at what we might 
naturally have expected to find in the place whence it now derives 
its authority — the Book of Common Prayer. At the end of 
King Edward’s book are these general directions, now ad- 
mitted to be the existing rule : — 

‘ CKBTAIN NOTES FOR THE MORE PLAIN EXPLICATION AND DECENT 
MINISTRATION OF THINGS CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK. 

‘ In the saying 0/' matins and evensong, baptising^ and burying, 
the ministers in parish churches^ and chapels annexed to the same, shall 
use a surplice ; a7id in all cathedral churches and colleges, arch^ 
deacons, deatis, provosts, masters, prebendaries, and fellows, being 
graduates, may use in the iMLoWi, besides their surplices, such hoods 
pertaineth to their several degrees^ but in all other places any minuter 
shall be at liberty to use a surplice or no. It ts also seemly that gra- 
duates, when they preach, shoidd use such hoods as pertaineth to their 
several degrees' * 

^50 far regards the ordinary ministrations ; .,but at the be- 
ginning of • » 

‘ The Holy Communion, commonly called Tub Mass,’ * 
we find»these different and special directions ; — • 

‘ IT Upon the day appointed for the ministration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the priest that shall execute the holy ministry shall put upon 
him the vesture appointed for that administration — that is to say, a 
white ALB, plain!, with a vestment or cope; and where there be 
many priests or deacohs, there shall $0 many be ready to help the 
J ^ priest 
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priest in the ministration as ^tall he required^ and shall hare upon 
ihem the vestures appointed for the ministry-— that is to say, albs with 

I’UNICLES. 

^ f And whenever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion 
in the Cliiirch, or execute an^ other public ministration^ lie shall have 
upon him, 4)esi(ie Ilisr rochet, a surpeice or alb, and a cope or 
VESTMENT, and also his pastocial staff %n his hatid^ or else borne 
or holden by his chaplain.’ ' 

These Rubrics, besides offering some discrepancies and ob- 
scurities in other details, would allbw the ^linister in any but the 
specified services to ^use a surplice or that is, ‘or votliitiff^' 
at his pleasure, while it jirescribes albs, copes, and tunicles to all 
ministers for the Communion, and rochets, albs, copes, and 
croziers to the Sishops on all occasions^, We need not say into 
what total disuse these rubrics have fallen — yet they are, as far as 
we can discover, the only rubrical directions for the vesture of 
her ministers that the Church of England now possesses. 

There followed, in King Edward’s* first book, the following 
rubric applicable to the whole service : — 

‘ IT As touching kneeling^ holding up of hands, knocking upon the 
breast^ and other gestures, they may he used or left, as every mans 
devotion serveth^ without dame,^ 

I'his last rubric was repealed in King Edward’s second book, 
and not afterwards revived, as the two rubrics preceding were. 

Oni^ of the reasons of this first book of King Edward’s being so 
rare, is, tliat it was in force but a short time. It was thought by 
the more zealous reformers to lean too much to po])ish views and 
practices, and accordingly another Booh of Common Prayer was 
prepared, and in 1552 promulgated by the sanction of a fresh 
Act of Uniformity (the 5 and 6 Edward VI.), which is set forth 
at the commencement of the book, and which continues and 
applies to the new book all the ‘ force and strength ’ of the former 
Act (which, however^ it does not^set forth) — but with one most 
important alteration in the point we are now discussing ; — for it 
provides that , 

* the minister at thedime of the Communion^ and in all other times of 
his ministration pshall use neither alb, vestment, nor cope ; out 
being archbishop or hishbp, he shalt have and wear a rochet ; and 
being a priest or deacon, he shall have and wear a surplice only* 
B[ut this stSte of things was of still shorter legal duration than the 
former, for the next year brought the accession of Mary^ whose 
first statute ^repealed both these Acts, and restored the ancient 
practi^ Qf the Mass* ^On the accessidti of Elizabeth (1559) she 
re-^f4biUhe^, w^th trifling alterations, King Edward’s Second 
and passed an" Act of Uniformity of Her own, which is st^l 

in 
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in force (1 Eliz.). This Act did p<|t re-enact the 2 and 3 Edw. 
VI., nor indeed the 5 and 6 Edw. VI. ; it simply repealed the 
statute of Mary which had repealed them ; but it had an express 
provision which for our present o'bject^may be considered as a re- 
peal of the 5 and 6 Edw, VI., and a renewal Qf4he 2 l^lw. VI. : — 

‘ § 25. Be it enacted, that such ortitlments of the Church, and of the 
ministers thereof, shall be retained and used as was (s$c) in this Church 
of England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King Edward VI., until oth^r order shall be thereon taken by tlicf 
authority ^ ^/le QueerC^ Majesty ^ with tlie advice of her Commissioners 
appointed and authoisized under the Great Seal, of England for causes 
ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of t/As JRcalm,^ 

This clause appears to have been introduced *into the Act not 
merely for re-establishifig the ornaments and vesture— for the. 
rubric in the 6oo/&woti1d have sufficed for that — but for the double 
purpose of promising an early modification of the Act’s provisions, 
and of indicating the authority by which such future changes 
might be made — not by Act of Parliament, still les% by Convo- 
cation, but by authority of the Queen, with the advice of an Eccle- 
siastical Commission, or of the Metropolitaiu 

At all events, this clause annulled the rubric of King Edward’s 
second book (1552) for the exclusive use of the surplice, and 
restored, not all the rubrics of the first book (1549), but only those 
relating to the orvaments of the church and clergy, surplices, albs, 
tuniclesj vestments, copes, and croziers ; and that seems to be the 
present state of the law — this Act of the 1st Eliz. having been con- 
firmed by the \stof James and ‘so far as relates to the Church, 
made perpetual by the f)th of Qyeen Anne, c. 5,’ and. being, in fact, 
the first Act of Uniformity that now stands in front of our 
prayer-books. How for all the injunctions issued under it (some 
of them apparently inconsistent) may be still in legal force, we 
do not inquire ; •but have we not good reason to ask those 
learned prelates who have slfown so mueh conscientious zeal 
in endeavouring to enforce rubrics of much less importance, 
and of doubtful or at least questione(> and impugned authority^ 
hqw it is that they do not in their own peAons practise, and 
in their dioceses enforce, this,, other cle$^r, indisputable rubric, 
which meets them at the very threshold of their cathedrals — which 
stares them in the face — ad aperturam lihri — on gpening the 
prayer-lbook — the very first instruction that the Law and the 
Churctfimperatively enjoin ? And how will those of tlje clergy who 
feel or affect to feel themselves painfully ^unstrained to a strict 
observance of the doubtful rubric about the church-militant 
prayer, or the misaj^plied rubric about proclaiming the psaln^, 
oii* the imaginary rubric about preaching in the surplice — how, 
we say, do they reconcile^ to their scrupulous and timid con- 
sciences. 
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sciences the utter neglect of^ this the first, and, as to forms, most 
important rubric of the whole system? We confidently assert 
that to this neither < prelate nor. parson can give any satisfactory 
answer, nor have they any defence whatsoever but that very 
usage whiV,h in otlier tighter cases tl^ey so absolutely repu- 
diate. We are every day, every fresh consideration of the 

subject, more and more convinced that the bishops possess, in 
strict law, no power whatsoever to oblige their clergy to preach 
^in the surplice — that it is a mattci< in whijih they happen to have 
no legal authority ; but even if they had siich a power, surely in 
decency and common' sense they ought to ablstain from enforcing 
upon others a strictness which they reject in their own persons. 
‘ I cannot listen,^ a parish-minister might say, ‘ to your lordship’s 
• directions to wear my surplice in the pulpit^until I see the marks 
of your authority to issue them, in your cope and pastoral staffs 
Wliile we are on the subject of ministerial attire, there is 
a circumstance which we cannot help bringing to the attention 
of the episcopal body as an intrusive innovation, now in 
rapid progress, which it is their clear right, and in strictness 
their duty, to suppress. We mean the practice which has 
recently become so gCijcral with the inferior clergy of wearing 
what they evidently consider an ornamental vesture, one unlaiown 
either to rubric or canon, called a scarf — that is, a length of black 
ssilk passed round the back of the neck and hanging down in 
front on both sides nearly to the instep. Tliis ornament had 
been heretofore worn, as Mr, Palmer and Mr. Robertson — both 
very zealous for the scarf — admit, and as we well remember, only 
by bishops, 'dignitaries, prebendaries, and chaplains. Tliere 
is a letter in the ‘Spectator,^ No. 312, 27th February 1712, 
which proves that in that day the scarf was the distinctive mark 
of a chaplain, and that it was the custom of many a chaplain 
in the pulpit or bidding prayers to pray (soinetimes too osten- 
tatiously) for the patron or patr&ness ‘ who had given him his 
scarf, ^ We see in Wooll’s Life of Warton, 180i5, that ‘ when 
Sir George Lyttelton was advanced to the peerage in 1756, 
one of his first, ^cts was to coifer a scarf on Doctor Warton.’ 
We read (Robertson, p* 80^ of Lady Huntingdon’s ^bestowing her 
scarf ^ on one of her ministers; and we ourselves have known 
more than'«one instance in which peers’ chaplaincies w^e soli- 
cited by ethinent clergymen for the avowed purpose of being 
entitled to ^iVear the* scarf. But it now seems to be worn by 
w^hoe#ir pleases. MU Palmer admits that the ' origin of this 
omam^t is obscure, and that the weairing of it even by the 
superior clergy is slot warriinted by our rubrics. Nor can Mr. 
Robertson advance any authority for it ; but he finds in the 
tiines of Henry VHI., Mary, and Elizabeth frequent mention of 

^ " tippetSy 
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tippets^ as a kind of ecclesiastical vjjsture; and in th^ canons of 
1604 those tippets are allowed to be worn by the clergy in cer- 
tain cases and under certain limitations. It seems very doubtful 
what those tippets were — from the canon it would seem that they 
were a kind of substitute for the acadepiical, hood, j^r. Robert- 
son, with his usual dili^ence> has collected all that is known of 
the tippet, and would willingly conclude that it is the" same thing 
that is now called the scarf. This, however, cannot be Mr. 
Palmer’s opinion, for, strange to say, he does not mention the word 
tippet; nor, though htf has hunted up with some pains the Latin 
and Greek names, of^ his scarf — stola ovarium — cbpuqiov — 
kmrpo^xri'kioy — does he notice the Latin names given to the tippet 
by our divines, viz., epitogia and liripipium. We do not think 
that Mr. Robertson has all established the identity o^ the scarf 
and the tippet ; qn the contrary, we are satisfied, from the use of 
the latter word in statutes and canons, as well as from Ducange’s 
and other explanations, that the tippet must have b^cn some kind 
of covering resembling the* hood^ and not at all like tlie ornamental 
scarf But still more widely do we differ from Mr. Robertson in 
his opinion as to the legality of its being universally used : 

‘ It is,’ he says, < commonly worn with the surplice and hood by 
doctors^ dignitaries, and chaplains; but if the clergy generally should 
feel disposed to adopt it, I suppose that we may be all justified in wear- 
ing it without further order, and even that it may be assumed without 
raising any great outcry in any quarter.’ — Uoxo to Conform, p. 80. 
Tills broad assertion that the clergy in general have a right 
to assume a sacerdotal ornament hitherto limited to particular 
classes, and that so strange an^ assumption would create no dis- 
satisfaction, is quite at variance with the usually prudent and 
judicious spirit of Mr. Robertson’s w'ork, and seems to have 
no foundation whatsoever, nor any other pretence than a mistake 
— very unlike Mr. Jlobertson — of an act 24 Henry VIII, — one of 
those general sumptuary laws which our ancestors used to pass 
from time to time, and not for the regulation of ecclesiastical dress 
in the ministration of Divine service. ‘But qven if it had been sp, 
it was superseded by all the Acts of Unifornrit^ from Edward VI. 
downward — and finally — whiclj^, indeed, might have as well 
mentioned first — it was expressly repealed, with a crowd of other 
absurd and obsolete statutes, by the 1st of James L ^ 

We Amid pursue Mr. Robertson’s liripipian fancies into some 
very ludicrous results, but we restrain ourselves to th^ expression 
of a clear opinion that tlie clergy Un f^neraV have no more 
right to scarfs (eyen if they be tippets) than they have to lawn 
sleeves or mitres, and, we need hardly add,^. that the ^assump- 
tjph’ has an appearauice of vanity and dbidyism, derqgatmy ^s 
all but themselves^ust feel^ froiii their personal dignity. 

Our 
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Our readers now see thaH^ however simple the practice of the 
ministerial vesture may appear, the theory of it is rather intricate ; 
but let us at length suppose that the minister is duly attired ; 
the next question is lohen pivine Service is to begin. The Rubric 
says nothkag of Hours. .The Church of Rome had — in imitation 
of the Je\ys, but with refer^ce to the* events of our Saviour^s 
passion — introduced so fhany prayers and ceremonies about and 
for particular hours — *(her prayer-books are popularly called 
^HorcB^ Heares^ Oras^ — that the Reformers seem to have been un- 
willing to give any direction about time ; abd here accordingly our 
Rubrics entirely faibus. ^AH that is specified is, that there shall 
be morning and evening service daily throughout the year ; and 
usage has established (not without some diversity of opinion) 
that any time before noon shall be * morning, and any time 
after noon shall be evening. On week dgys the morning 
generally means six, seven, eight, or nine o’clock ; on Sundays 
and holy-days ten, eleven, or even on the verge of twelve. 
The evening service is usually about 3 p.m. We sometimes 
(in town parishes) find about this hour what is called an after- 
noon service (though no service is appointed eo nomine^ and 
it is the evening service which is, in fact, performed) — but in this 
latter case a proper evening service is frequently given about six 
or seven. The only restriction on the minister’s discretion, and 
the only guide to the people in this matter, seems to be the pre- 
fatory rubric which prescribes that before the daily service the 
Curate shall ‘ cause a bell to be tolled that the people may come 
and pray with him.’ The 15th canon, indeed, further requires that 
on the Wednesdays and Fridays^^ when the Litany is to be said, 
the minister ‘ s/ia/Z give warning to the people by tolling a helV 
— and hence another difficulty. Surely it could not have been 
intended that on Wednesdays and Fridays a bell should be again 
tolled between the Morning Prayer and the Litany. The canon no 
doubt meant that thi* tolling for t^ie Litany should be when it was 
separately performed ; but the directions are general and impera- 
tive. By the help of usage^ however, all these difficulties disappear, 
and the latitude ai to hours produces little diversity and no incon- 
venience — ejccept inde^ that in t^ie afternoon^ or early evening ser- 
vice, the typical collect of Lighten our darkness is not altogether so 
approprial^e when pronounced in broad sunshine, which its framers 
certainly never intended it to be. In some populous ^)arishes, 
where there is not room for the whole congregation at Once, the 
zeal of the clergy has of late introduced Jbwo or more morning as well 
as oveniiig services ; and for this — on Sundays and holy days and 
theh^ eves — -there is, subject to the approbation of the bishop, cano- 
nical author!^. We s5 interpret the words of the 14th canon whjch 
ptbvide that on Sunday Sj holy day s^ and their wes^ Common Prayer 

t . shall 
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shall be said at such convenient and vsual times of those d£nys, and in 
such place of every church, as the bishop shall think meet, for [on 
account of] the larfjeness or straitness oj the sanjp. If this was not 
meant to allow a plurality of services, w^ do not see what it could 
mean. In King Edward's first book therp are, j»pecial directions, 
Collects, Epistles, Gospcfls, &c., fur fi. first and a second commu- 
nion on Christmas-Day and Easter Sunday — as had been the prac- 
tice in the Unreformed Church. The double communion was* ex- 
punged from King EdAvard’s seejond book as too popish, but it Avtis • 
probably with an eye to t4iis practice, that, on the reformist grounds 
of public convenience and accommodation, the power was given 
to the bisliop of ordering double services. But this creation of a 
special authority in the bishop for Sundays and holy days seems to 
presume that on week day^ there is no such power ; and if recog- 
nises the predorninant»authonty of usaf/e by providing that even 
the bisho])s cannot vary from usual times. Archbishop. Laud 
himself expressly says there is no authority as to hours except 
usage^ but tliat the morning service should always end before ’ 
noon — which be it observed on Sundays and holy days it now 
never does. Thus then again, in this important matter, the 
rubrics arc silent, and the commentators vague and discordant, 
and yet a general uniformity had been prciserved by the unwritten 
usages of the Church and the enlightened discretion of its 
ministers. 

Tlie when being thus — but only by Usage — disposed of, we next 
andve at the where. In what part of the Church is the minister 
to take his place ? At the reading desk to be sure. Not quite so 
sure— for some of the Puseyite clergy have abolished the reading 
desk altogether. But independently of this very recent scandal, 
which (if continued) the respective bishops ought immediately 
to inquire after and, correct, the proper place of the ministra- 
tion of the ordinary service would be — if •we were to reject 
usage and stand exclusively upon I'lihrics — by no means clear. 
The existing rubric, first promulgated in*Queeii Elizabeth’s book, 
runs thus : — • • 

‘ If The Morning and Evening grayer shalj. he used in the accus- 
tomed place of the church chapel,, or chancel^ except it shall be other ^ 
vnse determined by the ordinary of the place. And the chancels shall 
remain as4hey have done in times past^ • 

If this ru«bric were now first promulgated, the aecustqpied plauce 
would in most churches admit of no question ; but at the time it 
was enacted that was a matter of gieat doubt and contention. 
Under King Edwatd's first book, as in all former times, the whole, 
service was performed in the choir or chancel. But at this the 

VOL. Lxxxix, NO. CJ.XXVII. Q refotinijig 
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reforming spirit soon took oSence, as a Popish exclusion of the 
people from common 'prayer^ and there was even a talk of forcibly 
pulling down the rliancels. This agitation produced in Edward’s 
second book the following am^inded rubric : — 

‘ IT The^Morning^ and ^vening Prayer shall he used in such places 
of i he church, chapel^ or chancel^wnd the minister shall so turn liirnself, 
as the people may best hear.^ And if there he any controversy^ the 
matter shall be referred to the ordinaru^ and he or his deputy shall 
, appoint the place : and the cha^icels shall remain as they have done in 
time past, ^ 

The closing words, which, though the occasion for them has so 
long gone by, still apjK'ar in our rubric,* refer to the design 
of destroying the chancels, and moan nothing but tin* pre- 
servation of the edifices. The fornper portion undoubtedly 
led in many if not most churches to the e^^tablishmcnt of ‘ rcad- 
ing-pews^ or desks, in the body of tlie church ; and it appears 
from the Rubric for the Communion, then introduced and still 
* existing, that, were Rubric to be our ‘sole guifle, the communion 
scrviccj should uniformly at this day be performed at the same 
place : — 

‘ If The table, having at the communion time a fair white linen 
cloth upon tV, shall stand in the body of the church, or in the chancel, 
where Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to bo said.’ 

Let us now see what is to be understood in the Elizabethan 
rubric, above quoted, by ‘ accustomed placed Wheatley, who 
had a great leaning to forms and iccrcmonies — of whom, be it 
said, on(;e for all, that his zeal, diligence, and learning arc very 
much superi^or to his logic, judgment, or good sense — Wheatley, 
we say, thinks decidedly that the choir was meant : — according 
to him, the short interval in which Edward’s second book was 
in force before Queen Mary re-established the Mass, not having 
been enough to constitute a custom, it must follow that the place 
provided in Edwar^^^s first boo)^, and wliicir had been in Mary’s 
and all antecedent time the accustomed place, to wit, the choir, 
was intended. We caniv>t admit the soundness of this opinion, 
for the Act of lElizabeth rcyived the Act of the 5th and 6th of 
Edward, whic^i had changed the place of performing the service, 
and only re-enacted *so much bf that of the 2nd and 3rd of 
]£dward — that is, his first book — as related to ornaments; all the 
rest stoo(f repealed. But this matter is not of much iqoportance 
now-a-days : for Wheatley admits that the bishops beggin imme- 
diately to sanction reading-pews in the body of the church ; and 
they were expressly established by fhe canons of 1604, and are 
now, beyond all question (unless there be in obscure comers, of 
the country some few exqeptional cases wjiere no change was ori- 
ginally 
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jrinally made), the accustomed 2 >Iaccs. |Wc trust the bishops will 
take care that the recent Puseyite abuses of some chancels more 
within view shall not make them the accustomed^ places. 

Tfje Communion rubric, however, cai:yiot be so easily disposed 
of. This rubric is a literal repetition of»the hk rubric! of Ed- 
ward, directing that the Lord’s srfiould stand in the both/ of 
the church or in tlic chancel where morning and eccning prayer 
are appointed to he said. This, as we have already remarlced, 
seems to determine that all thc^e services shall bo said in the 
same place ; — in other A^ords, that where morning and evening 
service are performed* in the body of tlye churcli, the 7 'e also the 
table shall stand when the Communion office is perfoniu^d. 
This seems to be the rational interpretation of the intention of 
Edward’s advisers, and i«f the grammatical construction, of the 
words ; it is, moret>ve?, authoritatively corroborated by the 82nd 
Canon (the same that orders the reading-pew), which expressly 
provides that the table shaUbe not only moveable, but actually 
moved for the administration of the Communion : — 

^ We af)point that the same [Coniinunion] tabh's shall be covered in 
time of Divine Service >vitli a ttirpet of silk or other decent stuff, and 
with a fair linen cloth at the time of ministration, as bi'cometh that 
table ; and so stand — saving when the said Holy Communion is to be 
administered: at which thne the saine shall he so i*lacei) in so good 
sort within the church or chancel, as thereby the minister may be more 
conveniently heard of the communicants in his prayer and ministration, 
and the communicants also more conveniently and in more number may 
communicate with the said minister.’ — Canon. 

God forbid that we should cv^r see this kind of »ambulatory 
table, or any such irreverent and offensive innovation on the 
practice of two centuries ; but is it not one which would be, 
under the letter of rubrical law, quite as defensible as many of 
the Puseyite innovations which have forced themselves on general 
notice ? Mr. Robertson may wel> suggest * • 

‘ that if wc provoke puritanically-disposed churchmen by introducing 
unauthorized and unfamiliar ornaments an!i ceremonies about our 
altars, they may be able to give us considerable troiilfle by a reference 
to the authorities for the position of ^he table airtimes of Communion.’ 
— How to Conform, p. 9. 

What safeguard, indeed, have wc against such an application and 
executioner the rubric and canon but usage, whicli, in fliis case, 
as in so nfany others, stands as a barrier of common sense and 
public opinion between ant^igonist Puseyite and anti-Puseyitc 
innovations and pedantry. 

We learn from an artiyle in the ‘ Ecclcsiologist ’ for ihe present 
month (June, 1851), that this 82nd canon has recently given rise 

, Q 2 to 
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to an unexpected and, as \ye think, heedlessly provoked contro* 
versy between the minister of St. Philip’s Church at Birming- 
ham and some of his parishioners. The minister — a zealous, 
able, and, we belfeve, populfir parish priest — (not at all ad- 
dicted, it is state^l,^ toPuseyism) — had, it seems, furnished his 
communion table with a covpring of crimson velvet, with the 
letters I.H.S, and a cross JmBroidercd in gold on the centre. 
Such embroidery the original framers of the canon might not have 
, meant to sanction ; but these ornamental covers have become so 
common, we may say so general, that they almost amount to a usage, 
and at all events may fairly be defendetl und^r the epithet decent — 
that is, a hecoudnrj ornam%nt^ to which no bishop would refuse 
his sanction ; and it would not, we dare say, have been objected 
to by any one, if not followed by anoUuT and more unusual cir- 
cumstance. This minister, at the commuitionj co\ ered — not the 
iahle^ as the rubric requires, but — the mere surface of the table 
with a fair linen cloth — leaving the embroidered front of the 
•carpet glaringly conspicuous; and dgainst this novelty (which 
we have never seen, nor heard of anywliere else) the parishioners 
complained to the ordinary, the Bishop of Worcester, With 
all respect for the B’shop of Worcester, we regret to be obliged 
to say that we think iie came on this point to a most erroneous 
conclusion, l ie approves the pro(*ccding of the minister, because, 
he says, — 

^ When the Canon directs that the table be covered with a fliir linen 
cloth during the administration of the Sacrament, it is not meant that 
tlie legs of such table should be all covered by the said clotli, but that 
the top on wliicli the elements are placed should be so covered ! ’ 

His Lordship seems to have . overlooked that the word ^ covered^ 
in the English Canon applies equallg to the decent carpet for ordi- 
nary service and to tlie fair linen cloth for the communion ; and 
that the table is to ])e covered in one case by^tbe cloth in the same 
sepse and to the san^e degree as yi tlie other by the carpet. Two 
different interpretations cannot be given to the single word ; and if 
the carpet is to conceal Uie legs of the table, it is plain, both in 
grammar and common sense, tliat the linen cloth must cover both them 
and it. The meaning seems to us so clear, that it is like su*per- 
erogation to add that *the word Which in the translation of the 
canon is rendered covered^ is, as to the Communion linen cloth, 
in the original Latin, vestiantur = clothed : — a word of t^aore sig- 
nificance, and not liable to the narrowed construction rmw given 
to covered— EL man with his hat on might possibly be said to be 
covered^ but, while his legs and body Verc naked, he could not be 
said to he clothed. Neither the minister nor the Bishop can be 
suspected of Puseyism, but wc must be p'brmitted to regret — and 

more 
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more especially in such times as thcise, and just after his Lord- 
ship had signed the Address against Innovations — that so entire a 
novelty should be introduced for po object, Uiat we can see, but 
its quaintness, and no excuse but an c^bvious misreading of the 
82nd canon. * 

We have at length, by the help of ifsagc and in spite of the 
uncertainties and contradictions of Rubrics and Canons — which 
are really ‘ liarder and more intricate ’ than ‘ the Pie ’ — placed the * 
Lord’s table in the choir or chancel, and the minister, duly attired 
in surplice and hood, in his reading-pqw ; aVid the order of the 
Morning Service is about to begin — when the Bishop of Down 
once more interposes. He complains that in some churches the 
service opens with a jgsalm — a practhe which lie pronounces un- 
authorised, and jK*cordingly prohibits — as did the Bishop of 
London. For this inUTdiction muthor prelate seems to have 
assigned any reason — unless it be Bishop Mant’s objection to the^ 
metrical psalms in general, that they are not authorised by the 
rubric; lor that, ‘when the rubric was framed, metrical versioits 
of the 2 )salms tcere not in existence ’ (p. 40). It was a strange lapse 
of memory in the editor of the Ihaycr-Book to forget that Stern- 
hold and Hopkins’ version was annexed to King h^dward’s Prayer- 
Book in 1550, and with this special prologue : — 

‘Set fortli and allowed to he sung in all chiuvlies, of all people togc- 
ther, before ainl after Morning and Evening Prayer, and before and 
after Sermon.’ 

This is, no doubt, only an allowance^ and the matter is left pro- 
perly to the discretion of the ininisb^r. In a scattered country 
parish the Psalm at opening may sometimes afford a convenient 
addition to the time for the assembling the congregation ; and we 
cannot, in the face gf the prologue above quoted, hold it to be 
prohibited because it is not enjoimd by the ruhric, • 

This obstacle being disposed of, the morning service is ordered 
to proceed thus : — • 

‘ IT At the beginning of 3Ior7iing Vrager the mh^sier shall read 
xcitli a loud voice someone or more^of these Se^tteuces of the Scriptures 
that folloxi\ and then he shall sag that which is xoritien ajter the said 
Sentences* 

But ifere again, before a word can be uttered, we meet a 
grave dilhculty. The minister is directed to read certain sen- 
tences, but it is not stated in what posture either he or the people 
shall be at the reading of these sentences. The usage is to stand ; 
but usage, we are told^ is nothing. The original rule, when the 
three services — now melted into one — were distinct and com- 
• paratively 
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paratively short, was, we believe, that all should stand throughout 
the whole service when not kneeliny. That, however, in the present 
combined services would be impossible, and sitting during 
certain parts has Seen tacitly ‘permitted ever since the union of 
the services. WJiiat then^is there to forbid our sitting at the Sen- 
tences as we do at other parts. of the scfvice that are read to us ? 
It may be inferred from thi; next rubric, which directs that ‘ all 
shall kneel, ^ that they were not to kneel in the first instance — but 
, that is only an inference ; and, at all events, does not forbid the 
sitting posture. Standing, kneeling, and fitting, being thus com- 
patible with the ryibric, what is there but unwritten usa^c to 
prevent a most indecent diversity in the very first step of the holy 
office? Of postures in a subsequent part of the service we shall 
treat hereafter. ^ 

But we have not yet done with this prefatory rubric. It is 
ordered that ‘ the minister shall read the sentences and then say 
what follows ’ — 2. e. the Exhortation. This, we are told by Bishop 
•Mant— 

‘ some ministers read, as in other parts of the service ; others use 
a modulation of voice called intoning, approaching to singing or 
chanting.’ 

The Bishop decided very properly against intoning the Ex- 
hortation, but he left it to be inferred that all the rest of tlie 
service might be intoned. Let us, however, ask, can apy man 
point out the slightest existing rubrical authority for intonation 
anywhere? Saying is, throughout all the services, contradis- 
tinguished from singing ; the same things may be ‘ said or sung 
but, if sung, are not said — if sai^, are not sung. So far is saying 
from being a nearer approach to singing than reading, that in 
the rubrics of King Edward, Queen Elizabeth, and King James, 
it is ordered as to ‘ reading the lessons ’ that, 

* to the end that the people may better hear, in such places as they do 
sing, there shall the lessons be sung in a plain tune,^ and likewise the 
Epistle and Gospel ! ’ 

But even then there is hint of intoning the prayers ; on the 
contrary, the singfing is confined to places ‘ where they sing ’ ^nd 
to parts of the*service ^hich layipen can perform. But there is a 
natural and even elegant distinction between read and say, which 
must satis/y any man of taste and sense that saying was the fit 
expression here. The Sentences, like other portions of tfie Scrip- 
tures, are rfod — one or more — by way of preface, and ^hile the 
congri^aticm may be supposed to be fettling themselves in their 

* what would now be uuderstuod by the words * a plain tune,' but the kind of 
Uvet chant on two or three notes, called in Latin plams cantus, and by the French 

* plain-chant! '■ 

places ; 
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places ; but tlie Exhortation is said — because, though the book be 
open before the minister, his memory needs little help from it — 
and his eye, his voice, and his gesture are directed towards the 
people — and he says^ with a kind of ipersonal earnestness, that 
which would appear cold and comfortless if mei’cly 

The next Rubric furnishes the Bishop of Down with another 
difficulty, which shows the insufficiaricy of the rubrics to prevent 
doubts and discrepancies. 

^ IT A general confessii^n to be Haid of the ivholc congregation after * 
the Minister, all kneeling,^ 

The Bishop says— 

‘ Some congregations follow the minister immediately through each 
successive clause ; otliers taking up each clause and repeating it apart 
from him.’ * 

That is, in some cases the minister and the people with him go on 
continuously, and almost simultaneously ; in others, the minister 
pauses at the end of each clause till the people have repe.ated it 
after him. The Bishop decides for the simultaneous mode, erro- 
neously, we think — and against the Rubric. The Rubric says 
the people shall say ^ of ter the minister’ — not ‘ icith tiie minister.’ 
If we are to split hairs, let us do it neatly ; the rubric appears to 
make a distinction — not very broad, indeed, but still intelligible — 
between ‘ after the minister ’ and ‘ with the minister.’ It states 
that the LoriTs Prayer shall always be said by the j^eople ^xoith 
the minister,’ and ^ the Creed by the minister and people ’ — that 
is to say, simultaneously — because the people are expected to have 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed by heart, and can therefore 
follow him immediately ; — but •they arc told to shy ‘ after the 
minister ’ the Confession and a somewhat similar exercise in the 
Commlnation Service, neither of which they can be supposed to 
be able to say quite simultaneously with, but only after him. 

The next Rubric ^is that before the Absolution: — 

‘ 1 The absolution or remission of sins to be ^pronounced by ^hc 
Priest alone standing, the People still kneeling* 

This involves more than one important question. That the 
title Priest is here adoisedly employed to exclud^^ Deacons from 
pronouncing the Absolution is^ a common, but, we believe, an 
erroneous opinion. It contributes, however, more than one item 
to Dr. ly^ant’s catalogue : — • 

‘ § 5. JV^hen the officiating Minister is a Deacon, a Priest, being 
present, sometimes reads the Absolution. Sometimes it is omitted al- 
together. If a Priest be not»present, the Deacon sometimes passes at 
once from the Confession to the Lord's Prayer— sometimes he inserts a 
Collect.’ , 

The Bishop decides, agreeably to the general opinion, that— 

^ When 
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^ When a De*' con officiates, a Priest, if there be one present, should 
pronounce the Absolution : ii no Priest be present, the Deacon should 
pass on to the Lord’s Prayer/ — Hor. Lit, 43. 

He adds, against* the usag^, ‘ without inserting a Collect/ 
Hut we must be .allowetl to express our strong doubt as to the 
])rinciplc on which the wholci question •'rests, and to which the 
Bishop does not allude-^-bm seems to take for granted — that a 
Deacon is entitled to porfoirin all the daily and communion 
services except this Absolution^ and the Consecration Prayer. 
We confess that we cannot discover on what rubrical or canonical 
foundation this opipion rests — though undoubtedly it is a very 
general one, and lias thfc sanction of a very long usage. It is, 
indeed, not merely countenanced, but asserted by an authority 
ex facie ancient and venerable — namely ,nhat of the Ansirers of the 
Bishops ’m the Savoy Conference, 1661. At ^hat Conference the 
Nonconformist Commissioners proposed {inter muJta alia) that the 
term Minister should be adopted throughout the Liturgy — but the 
‘ Hisliops are alleged to have replied- 

* ft is not reasonable — for sin(*o some parts of the Liturgy may be 
pcrfoinied by a deacon — others by none under the order of a priest, viz. 
Absolution, and Const oration, it is fit that some such word as priest 
sliotild be ns(‘d for thu>e offices, and not minister, which signifies at 
large every body that ministers in the Holy Office, of wliatsoever order 
he may be.’ — CardweWs Conferences, p. 342. 

There seem to us so many errors both of fact and reasoning 
in this reply, that wc can only account for them by what Dr. 
Cardwell states — that tve have not these Answers’ in their 
authentic foup, and that the copy we possess lias been compiled in 
fragnumts extracted from the rejoinder of the Nonconhirmists 
{Card, 262), who themselves complained that it was ^ siirrep- 
titiously and falsely printed.’ {Baxter s Life, ib,) We therefore 
feel ourselves justified in doubting its accuracy. 

J^irst. Let us obeerve that the very letter of the Absolution 
itself referred to in the alleged Reply states that ‘ God. had yiven 
power and commandment th his Ministers to declare and pronounce 
to his people, ^c! ^Secondly, Is- it not most strange that — at the very 
time that the fbregoin^ reason ws^ assigned against the use of* the 
term Minister — the existing Prayer-Book (as well as all former 
books) did actually assign the Absolution to the Minister co 
nomine — tSe change to Priest being made in the Revilion sub- 
sequent to the Conferences? Thj^dly, We find the terilis Priest 
and . Minister used throughout tlie service indiscriminately, and 
where there is no distinction of persons, character, or duty, either 
intended or possible. See for instance the very next rubric to 
that of the Absolution: — * 

• The 
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‘ 'Fhe Minister ahall kneel and say the Loi‘d*s Prayer — 

‘ Our Father, &c. 

‘ Then likewise shall He say — 

‘ 0 Lord, open then oiir lips. 

‘ A^iswer, And our mouth shall show forth thy, praise. 

‘ Priest. O Lord, make speed to save fls, &cV 
Thus he says the first suffrage Jhs Minister and the second as 
Priest, Then again, just after — / 

‘ Minister, Clerks^ and People shall say the Lord'^s Prayer'-^ 

‘ Our Father, &c. - * 

‘ Then the Priest, standing shall say — 

‘ O Lord, show tliy mercy, Ac.’ 

And this is not mere accident — (if it were possible to imagine 
accident in such grave and keenly disputed matters) — for it runs 
with the same systeiaatic irregularity, if we may couple Ihc terms, 
throughout Moriung and Evening services and in all the editions 
of the Prayer-Book. In the Communion Service tlie confusion of 
the terms is, if possible, mbre remarkable — and if the princi])]e (?f 
the so-called Savoy Answers were admitted, incomprehensible. 
In the prefatory and post-communion rubrics we find mention of 
Minister, Priest, and Curate,^ but the latter term is used in the 
projier and dislinctivc meaning of curator^ or penson having cure 
of souls and ecclesiastical responsibility in the parish ; and ac- 
cordingly, to tlie Curate^ so styled, all the matters of discipline and 
husincss antenedent to, or consec|uent on, the Holy Ollices are 
committed ; but those who perform the actual rite and administer 
the sacrament are denominated — we must not presume to say 
capriciously, but to our understanding indiserimipafely — Priest 
and Minister, For examjile — * 

‘ % Then shall the Priest, turning to the People., rehearse distinctly 
all the Ten Commandme7its, as followeth : — 

‘ Minister. God snake these words and .said, &c. &c.’ 

• * * 

Again, the Priest is to read* the Collect^ and tlie Priest k to- 
say the Offertory, and the Priest is to say the Church -militant 
Prayer — all which Deacons do not h^itate to do — but w^e have 
never known them go farther ; though the suppcised Answer of the 
Bishops would seem to restrict them ^from the Consecration 
Prayer alone. 

And, again — the ‘Answer’ states that the term neces- 

sarily kicludes Deacons, This is directly contrary to the 32nd 
Canon, ^hich says — ^ ^ 

‘ The office of Deacon bejng a step or degree to [not of but to'\ the 
ministry,, no Bishop shall make any person a Deacon and a Minister 
hoih together one day, &c.’ 

^ut in fact, throughout the Canons, passim^ the words Priest and 

Minister 
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Minister are convertible terms, and both used in clear contradis- 
tinction to Deacon, 

In conclusion, can allojv but little intrinsic weight to 

this unauthenticatcd Answer — the only circumstance in its 
favour being the lUbseqiKnt adoption of the term Priest in the 
Absolution rubric — ami evenitliat might 'be otherwise accounted 
for.* But the most important! md cardinal point of the case is the 
exact statement of the Deacoirs duties detailed in his Ordination 
^service : — c 

‘ It appertaineth to the office of Deacon in tfie Church where he shall 
be appointed to serve, <to assist the Priest in Divine service, and espe- 
cially when he ministers the Holy Communion, and to kelp him in the 
distribution thereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and homilies in the 
Church, and to instruct youth in the Catechfein, In the absence of the 
Priest to baptize infants, and to preach if he be Udmjtted thereto by the 
bishop, &c.’ 

Then follow some directions about visiting and distributing alms 
to the poor, and so forth; and iXia formula of Ordination pro- 
nounced by the Bishop is equally limited : — 

* Take thou authority to read the Gospel in the Church of God, and 
to preach the same, if th ni be thereby licensed by the Bishop himself.' 

But not a word about any independent performance of Divine 
service, or any rite, except infant baptism; and that exceptive per- 
mission is very remarkable, for the same books that established 
this ordination service, also allowed even of lag baptism ; so that 
all that was thereby given to the Deacon seems to be, that he 
might in allSsence of the Priest do at the font wliat any layman 
might in a like urgfecy do at hbme. And then comes a very 
curious fact — which totally overthrows all the ^ Answers^ and argu- 
ments about the word Priest in the absolution rubric — namely, 
that the right of Deacons to baptise being thus undoubted — there 
are none of all the services of our Church m which the terms 
Priest and Minister are so indiscriminately applied to the offici- 
ating minister as the two /orms for infant baptism — though the 
technically sacranygntal words arc — we cannot suppose by mere 
accident — assigned to the priest; and if the officiating deaeon 
cannot use the words, there, and ih twenty other places, given to 
the priest, he cannot baptize at all. As to the Deacon's assisting 
in Divine ijbrvice, there is no doubt that he (or indeed £^^y one) 
may read Lessons — and by King Edward’s first book the 

• The liew rubric did not follow the old English fortu, but adopted the difTerent 
atubmor# exteude<t^onnu]a of Archbishop Laud's Scottish liturgy^ in .which he had 
used th^ Scottish term presbyter as synonymous with our minister ; anil in trarislerriug 
this rubric to Our book the compilers translated, as it were, presbyter into priest^^Sk 

^hich they all etlokig used — as the canotis do — as synonymous with miiiister. 

^ ‘ Gospel — 
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Gospel — and by inference the Epi|tle; and by the 24th canon 
still in force — though never, that we have seen, practised — the 
Priest may at the table be specially ^ assisted with a Gospeller and 
Episteller^^ or as he was sometimes (seriously) called ‘ Fistoler ’ 
(Strype’s Parker, 183) — who might be tlpacons,'* Anypther assist- 
ance which a Deacon whs to give^at the Holy Communion and in 
the distribution thereof was only jyovided for in the first book of 
King Edward : — / 

‘ If If there be a deacon or o{fier [than the officiating] priest, theft 
shall he follow with the chalice, and as the priest ministereth the 
Sacrament of the bcdy^ so shall he for more f^pcdition minister the 
Sacrament of the blood in form before written* 

This was omitted in the second book and never restored — the duty 
of ‘ helping the chief vfinisters^ being now given to ^ pther mi~ 
nisters — but tliQ Ordination Service was not altered — probably 
because Deacons might still continue to assist as Epistellers and 
Gospellers ; and perhaps tssist mamiallg in the arrangement and 
carrying about of the sacred vessels. From all these premises it 
seems to us to follow in strict logic and law, that a Deacon has no 
right to perform — per se — a//y portion of Divine service — nor any 
other rite but infant baptism. But if this be a case in which long 
usage can confer clerical rights, there has been no doubt an Usage 
of near two centuries in favour of the diaconal ministration ; and 
if it be admitted that Deacfens can by usage have ac quired authority 
to do the rest of the Holy office, we do not see how we can refute 
Dr. Bennett’s opinion that they have an equal right to pronounce 
the Absolution ; — though even in this case we should be re- 
luctant to depart from the usag^. • 

From this discussion, which we can hardly call a digression, 
we return to the order of the rubrics — and the next is that fol- 
lowing the Absolution : — 

^ If The people shall answer here and at the end of all other prayers 
— Amen.’ • • « 

The use of the word other in this rubric is not critically cor- 
rect, as the Absolution is not exactly a prayer, but Bishop 
Mant informs us that from the use of the w<Ad ^a7iswci^ some 
of* the clergy suppose that thp minister^^ should* leave the word 
Amen in every instance to the people. This expands itself 
into two or three discrepancies, which a little attei^tion to the 
rational of the forms may explain. We cannot indded discover 
why thd answers of the peopk are sometimes QdSXaAjanswers and 
sometimes only dcsignAted,,to be such by the italic type ; it seems 
another of the inconsistencies of the rubric, Bu^ the difficulty 
noticed by Bishop Mant is solved by observing that the Amen is 
spmetimes printed in the same type as the prayer or offiqe to 

which 
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which it belongs, and that cjjther Amens are in italics; this dis- 
tinction is intended, we presume, to mark, as a general rule, that 
the minister is to say the Amen when in the same type as the 
prayer, and to leave to the^people alone the Amen in italics. 

We nowj'each the rubric preceding the Venite : — 

‘IT Then shall be said or suag^ the Psalms following: except upon 
Easter day, upon which anothe\\anthem is appr)inted, and on the 19th 
day of every month, when it is mt to be read here but in the ordinary 
course of the Psalms' ^ 

On this we note first that the Psalm is he#e called an anthem^ on 
which we shall have^o niJ^J^e an observation presently ; and as to 
the second contingency, in which the Venite on the 19th of the 
month is to be read, not here^ but in the ordinary course of the 
Psalms, it is to be remarked that this seAns a distinction without 
a difference; for the 95th Psalm happens fo be tlie first in the 
ordinary course of the Psalms for thg 19th of the month, and 
must therefore be read exactly here, Tlie same observation 
extends to the Caritate (98th Psalm) in the Evening service. 
This direction is but a clumsy way of saying that this Psalm 
shall not be read twice over <hi the same day ; but it has led to 
another difficulty. T ie obvious intention and usual practice is, 
that the Venite should be rc*ad once every morning in the year ; 
but it soriietimes happens that the 19th falls on a day when there 
are proper Psalms, of which the 95th ^is never one; — and then 
the rubric becomes absolutely iiiexecutablc^ for the day is the 
19th, and the Psalm c annot be read in the ordinary course. We 
have known a nice rubrician so puzzled with this discrepancy as 
to omit tlie Venite altogether, whcin perliaps, as on Wliit Sunday 
for instance, it might be very' appropriate, and when there can be 
no doubt it was intended that it should be read or sung. 

We next have the rubric for the Psalms : — 

‘ ^ Tlien shall be said or sung the Psalms in oijiler as they are 
*app<it:nted.’ , ♦ * 

This sliort and apparently plain rubric opens to Bishop Mant 
several questions — some wb think trifling — one or two otficrs of 
greater gravity, bu\ all proving one thing, the imperfection of t^ie 
rubric as an universal guide. JThe trifles are — whether the 
minister should always begin the new Psalm, though he had 
ended the l^^st ; — then, in what precise words the Psalms should 
be announcibd — whether by the day of the month or the fiumber 
of the Psalnj, or by both ; and, again, whether one shoulcl say — 
^ The first day of the month - Morriinyo Proffer — the first PsahP 
— op — * The morniny of the month — the first Psalm^ &c. &c. 

But leaving these futilities— of which wq, might exhibit half a 
dossen more — we may observe that this rubric involves a question 

• that 
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that would be of real «;ravity and interest if the strictness of rubrics 
is not to be tempered by the equity *of usage. By what rubrical 
or even canonical authority is it that the Veuite and other Hymns, 
and the Psalms, are repeated alternatelij by the priest and the 
people? The Gloria Patri is especially, a^id therefore excep- 
tionally, ordered to be ^o repeated — but there is not a shadow of 
rubrical authority /hr, and therefoy — according to the new doc- 
trine that the want of a rubri<*, oi^as Bishop Mant calls it, ‘the 
silence of the Church,’ is conclusive against any usage — tliero is cleaB 
authority affainst jmy <such alternation in tiie Hymns and Psalms 
themselves. Tlie explanation of alternation is^ we presume, that the 
original and pr(q)cr form was that the 'Psalms and Hymns should 
be sung or clianted by the choirs, as they still are in cathedrals, 
colleges, and indeed several parish Churches ; and that the singers, 
for their own ease, «ang them antiphon ically : whence~as well 
perha])s as fnun very ancient custtun — in places where they did 
not ‘ sing,’ a usage grew uji by which the verses are pronounced 
antiphonically — that is, alfernatcly — with the doubly wholesome 
effect of lightening the duty of the minister, and of connecting 
tlie people more immediately witli what was always intended as 
a popular and choral exercise. Nothing surely can be* a stronger 
proof that the successive framers of the rubrics did not intend 
them to be as a perfect and rigidly inviolable rule than their 
omission to recognise — except only in the Gloria Patri — the 
general, and, we cannot doubt, v(*ry early practice of altcirnation. 

^ If Then shall he read the Lesson as it is appointed in the Calendar^ 
except there he proper lessons assigned for that dag, 

‘ Note that he fore every LesgiOn the minister shaU say. Here he- 
gimielh such a chapter, or verse of such a cliapter, of such a book ; 
and after every Lesso7i, Here endeth the first or the second Lesson.’ 

Thes(j rubrics occasioned it seems various small discrepjuicics, 
of which we have* already given a sample. But there are two 
questions of a somewhat gravef character. Some of the clergy, ^ 
when a Saint’s Day Iiapjiens to concur with a Sunday, prefer 
reading the collect and lesson appointed for the Lord s Day, But 
can it ever have been questioned* that when (ihyistinas Day, for 
instance, falls on a Sunday, the proper* festival service should 
supersede the ordinary Sunday service ? And what rubrical 
differer^ce can be alleged between Christinas Day aiwl the other 
holy-days enumerated in the same ‘ table of proper lessons ’ ? 
Bisbop Mant decided for the holy-day service ; but the Bishop 
of London, in his ci^lebratcd Charge of 1842, says, ‘ authori- 
tatively,’ — 

^ When a Saint’s day fftlls upon a Sunday, the Collect for the Saint’s 

day, 
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day, as well as that for the Sunday, should be read, and the Epistle 
and Gospel for the Saint’s day,<but the Lessons for Sunday.’ 

We beg pardon ; but we think we can show that the rubrics 
are clear against his Lordship’s decision. First, as to double col- 
lects — the rubric is* <Jccisiye that there should be only the collect 
of the day, Vith the two oth^* collects Yor Peace and Grace — 
making, as is expressly dirt^ctea, ‘ three ’ collects, and not yhwr, ex- 
cept in some special instances, at? Advent and Christmas week, &c,, 
\ 5 :here there are especial rubrics for jlouble collects — an exception 
that confirms the general rule. 

Again, a special rubric says, — 

^ Note. That whensoever proper ])salms or lesson^^ are appointed, 
then the psalms and lessons of ordinary course^ appointed in the 
Psalter and Calendar (if they be different),* shall be omitted for that 
time.’ ' • t 

It is true that, the Sunday lessons being proper lessons, as well 
as the holy day lessons, this rubric does\ not in precise terms give 
tile latt(3r a preference over the former ; but docs it not do so in 
spirit? Is it not clear that the Sunday lessons are an ‘ordinary 
course^ which ‘for that time^ the special and accidental scjrvice 
for the holy day is me ,nt to supersede ? and, finally, as there is a 
positive rubric that the Sunday collect sliall be used every day in 
the following week, what rubrical (lifFerenco can he alleged for its 
use on one day and its disuse on another? The argument is still 
stronger for the lessons, as there are many Sundays for which no 
second lessons arc specially appointed, and several Saints’ days 
for which there are special second lessons, and in that case tlie 
Bishop of London’s rule Avould make an inevitable and unseemly 
jumble. But on this point another and stranger difficulty has 
been started. Bishop Mant tells us that, when tlie lesson for the 
Saint’s day liappens to be from the Apocrypha, he approves of 
the substitution of *' 

*'the ^Sunday lesson from a cawomca^*book, asou the whol^ preferable,* 
— Hor. Lit., p. 45 . ^ 

What, we must ai^k, is the us,e of authorities — why do people 
stickle for ambiguous rubrics, when the plainest are thus s^t 
aside ? Why should any individual minister be allowed to exer- 
cise his individual ‘ preference ’ against the clear directions of the 
rubric, and reject and stigmatize as unfit to be read passages 
which the Church, both ancient and modem, bady after long and 
mature consideration, adopted and enjoined ? The sixth of our 
XXXIX Articles says that — 

‘ titS Chiitch does not apply the Apocrypha to establish any doctrine^ 
yet it doth read it fdr example of life and instruction of manners* , 

The 
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The Church, then, in its Articles and its Rubric, says Read^ 
but some innovators, it seems, sa^ No ! But see the con- 
sequence of these qualms about the Apocrypha* The com- 
memoration of the Conversion of St. Paul happened in the 
year 1846 on Sunday the 25th of J-onuary, Jthe proper lesson 
bein^ ‘ hth IVisdorn,^ on,e of the most beautfful and appropriate 
lessons in the whole ritual of hbV (Ljys ; but it is from the 
Apocrypha^ Jind these gentlemen^ decline to read it. Very 
well. But the year after the day fell on Monday ^ — and then, 
no other lesson beings provided, there was no help for it, ana 
they were forced to read the identical lesson repudiated the year 
before ; and so on ten or a dozen ho’y days which liave lessons 
from Wisdom or Ecclcsiasticus ^ — those lessons, as the learned 
inform us, having been j^clccted for those days from these Apo- 
cryphal books ‘ for^^espceial reasons,’ into which we need not 
enter. But this Is not the worst dilemma in which this scruple 
about the Apocrypha Avill involve those who indulge it, for there 
are no less than for ty-(me’ days in the year for the services of 
whicli — either morning or evening — no other Lessons are ap- 
pointed than from the Apocrypha ; and if the anti-Apocrypbalist 
si 10 111 d haply escape reading the hth Wisdom on tlic commemora- 
tion of the Conrersiou of St. Paul^ or the 516'^ Eixhsiasticus on 
that of St. Luke., he will nevertheless be obliged to read the 
former on the 15th of October, and the latter on the 19th of 
November! 

But now, supposing the proper lesson settled and about to 
begin, we are met by another of those questions which the strict 
rubricians do not find it comenient to notice, though it falls 
peculiarly within their province, and which, if we were to be 
guided by rubrics and nothing else, would be of serious difficulty 
and urgent importance. Wc mean the posture in which the con- 
gregation should hear or join in the several offices. We have 
touched this question lightly as Ircgarded the' prefatory Sentences ; 
but as it now arises more directly as to ,the position of the people 
at reading the Lessons, and is from this point forward of frequent, 
indeed constant, recurrence, we shall now collect ijijo one view all 
that occurs to us on this subject in course of the daily and com- 
munion services. 

Since, the Church has thought fit to give any dissections on 
this su|)ject, it will, at first sight, seem strange that they are 
neither so frequent nor so full as a student might expect to 
find them. In truth, it* seems that, after the repeal of the 
rubric concerning kneeling and crossing in King Edward’s first 
book, there was a great disinclination in the succeeding legis*- 

lators 
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lators to meddle >vith habits and usages on which, even when 
tU^y were mere forms, they® felt that the people would be very 
jeMous of any alteration; but as postures are sometimes pre- 
scribed, it is only fa'ir to suppose that, a certain posture being 
directed, it is meant — without specially repeating the rubric — 
that such pdsTure shall continue, till anotl^er is substituted. This 
is the common sense way*, of (nterpreting any such iua.ttors, and 
we shall therefore adopt it our guide. Thus at the outset 
)ve have supposed the people to be standing, because they are 
directed to hneel at the Confession, and they therefore continue 
to kneel (though the jiriest, by special directions, twice changes 
hi^ posture) till after the* responses at the end of the Lord*s 
Prayer^ when ‘ all stand and the service proceeds in that 
position ; and when by the next rubric fthe ‘ Vmite^ and hy a 
subsequerlt rubric, ‘ the Psalms^ are to be or sung,’ w ithout 
saying anything of a cliange of posture, it follows that, all having 
been left standing y it is intemlcd that the Venife and the daily 
Psalms aVG also to ‘be repeated standing. But then comes the 
rubric for the First LessoHy at which tiic minister is specially 
directed to stand — not as an order to stand meudy, for he was 
already standing — but "o stand in a particular way so that the pc'ople 
might hear — but no direction is gi\<m for the rest of the congre- 
gation, who also had been left standing. In piimilive times, as 
we have said, there were no seats at all for the people, and there 
was no thought nor any great necessity that the congregation 
should ever sit during the comparatively short services of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or in the original practice of our sepa- 
rate services ; \>xit when by the junction of the different offices the 
time of attendance became so much lengthened, some intervals 
of sitting became necessary for the congregation in the naves 
and bodies of the churches; — as there must alwa\s ha\e been 
for the select congregations in the choirs, as^is attested by the 
,e 5 [istfnre of stalls an^l sediUoy th(\*igh we know of no indication 
as to the particular portions of the service during which the occu- 
piers of stalls lyere to sit. * Nothing can show more stiongly the 
prudent — some years ago we wpuld have said the over prudent — 
reluctance of Church of England to make any change in its 
rubrics, than the great and most striking fact that the introduction 
of seats and ]pews, and of consequent intervals of sitfingy produced 
no alteratioifm the rubric, which in its theory would leave«as still 
standby 'draring the Lessons. We sit then by usage. Wc are 
some of the stricter Rubricians are candid enough to 
difficulty, and — ^in their zeal to erect the rubric into an 
guide — for the sake of preserving the Church-militant 
and pne or two other pet rubrics — have projiosed that the congrej- 
^ '' gation 
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nation should not sit at the lessons. We have seen this proposition 
in print, but we do not believe that il has ever been attempted in 
practice. Even those Anglo- Catholics who may secretly wish for 
a wholesale return to * Catholic forms,’ are too wary to risk such a 
storm of indignation and vengeance as this innovation could not fail 
to bring down upon thtm. They^have made war on pews by 
arguments that would equally applWto seats of any kind, but they 
have not yet ventured to interfere jpirectly with that most unru- 
brical habit of sitting — and so^we go on sitting at the first Lessoi> 
and standing at the Te Seum^ and sitting again at the second Lesson 
and rising again at |he Benedictus and JubiJfite^ by the prevalent 
authority of Usage. But here comes jfn anomaly which disturbs 
the defence we make for the theoretic consistency of the rubric : 
— at the Creeds which <iomes next, we are specially directed to 
stand — as if we JiacV repeated the previous psalms in some other 
posture. The explanation of this wc suppose is, that in the old 
mass, and by King Edward’s first liturgy, the Kyrie Eleeson 
(Lord have mercy upon us\ &c.), during which all were ordered 
to hneeh preceded the Creed — at which also it seems the people 
then knelt, as they still partly do in the Romish service ; but 
when in the second book (adhered to by all subsequent) the 
Creed was put into its present place, it was thought advisable 
to warn the congregation that a change had been made from the 
old posture, and that they were now to stand. This guess, if 
c'orrect, accounts for the special, though, in our day, superfluous 
direction for standing at the Creed, 

The Kyrie Eleeson now follows the Creed, all kneeling ; and 
so it would seem to be intended^ that we should continue through- 
out the Collects and prayers, &c. to the end of the service. But 
unluckily at the end of the third collect comes this rubric : — 

‘ % In quires and places where they sing^ here followeth the 
Anthem.' • 

Are we to kneel while the Aifthem is singing? So the strict 
construction would indicate. This difficulty does not exist in any 
of the older books, as the anthem rubric was added at the last 
revision ; but in rubrics as well as ift garments phtching will betray 
itself. We find that even in Wheatley’s# day — above 140 years 
ago — this rubric had already fallen into desuetude ; and it seems 
probable that it never was used since the union of tbe services. 
If an Aftthem were to be sung at the short morning service, with- 
out the 'Litany, this no doubt would be a proper place for it — 
and the rubric would be inoperative ; but there never has been, we 
believe (unless exceptionally in cathedrals), any anthem singing 
in this short daily service. So that in fact this anthem could only 
be used between the Collect and the Litany, and its introduction 
VOL, Lxxxix. NO. JCLxxvn. .1$ in 
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in this place would be an interruption of the course of de- 
votional exercises without visible motive or excuse, and it is much 
better postponed to^ the interval created by the new arrangement 
between the Litany and the altar servi^. 

But moyeover'it is e^vident that this rubric applied only to 
quires and places where the full singing service^ including the — 
not an but the — anthem, Vas performed, and had no reference at 
all to places where there weri^ no better singers than the parish 
' clerk and charity children ; — the southern could never have been 
expected from them — and therefore Whehtley’s reluctant device 
of carrying out the rubric by singing a psalm here instead of the 
anthem utterly failed, and never for 130 years was thought of 
till these recent struggles for the strict letter against the evident 
spirit of jthe rubrics brought it to life ag&in. 

We resume the question of postures. '* There is no rubric 
for the posture of either priest or people at the Litany — which 
is certainly a strange omission in the rubrical code ; but it is 
supplied by the 18th Canon, which, however, is in other respects 
a very imperfect guide, for though at its date sitting must have 
been to some extent introduced, it does not mention that pos- 
ture ; but directs us to kneel ‘ when the general Confession, 
Litany, and other prayers are read, and to stand up at the saying 
of the Belief as if that were the only standing place in the 
whole service. It directs also the audible repetition with the 
Priest of the Lord’s Prayer, Confession, and Creed, and affords 
the only human authority for bowing at the name of our Sa- 
viour. 

No other question of posture or position occurs to us on the 
rest of the daily service ; but on arriving at the Commujiion ser- 
vice we find considerable doubts and many rubrical difficulties. 
The first that presents itself is as to the local and personal posi- 
tion of the Minister for that portion of the service usually called 
the^unday Altar Service. WHbatley himself admits that th(' 
question is not clear of doubt, and that even in his time this ser- 
vice ‘was very frequently performed at the DesV {Wheatley y 
XXX. § 2). Mr^ Robertson, whose personal feelings are strongly 
in favour of the service at the dable, produces, with his usual 
candour, indisputable instances that — the provision of the first 
book of Kang Edward for reading it at the Table having been 
dropped in the following books— a habit grew up of reiuling it 
from the Desk and even from the Pulpit, and that such’ was the 
practice till * Laud attempted to introduce » change.’ The matter 
was i^ileba^d at the Savoy Conference. The Bishops stickled 
for return to the Communion-table, ‘ hut did not,’ says Mr. 
Rot^rtson, ‘at the ensuing revision of the Liturgy, make the 
' ‘ rubric 
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rubric imperative’ (p. 92). Perhapsi not distinctly arid in terms 
imperative — but we do think that all the rubrics, prefatory as well 
as incidental, create such a body ©f inferencos as amounts to an 
injunction, and renders it impossible toKeparate^this service from 
the north side of the Cgmmunion-table,^ whetber theie be or be 
not a communion. ’ • , 

But the minister’s personal position at the table is occasionally 
liable to slight irr^ularity. He is expressly directed ‘ to stand 
at the north side of the^table ’-^not the 7 dght nor the left^ but the 
north side of the table. This was on the supposition that the 
table was to stand with its ends north and south ; but when the 
tabic was moveable into the body of the church, that was not 
always the case, and it gaye rise to much contention ; and even in 
<)ur day, though the tjibles are in a vast majority of cases placed 
altar- wise, yet a f^v old and some modern churches and chapels 
not being built east and west, the ends of their tables do not 
stand north and south. So that the Minister, to comply with tlu^. 
spirit of the rubric, is forced to violate its positive injunction and 
to stand at the east or loest side of the table according to its local 
position. We have been we had almost said amused at seeing a 
distinguished Puseyite, since gone over to Rome, who happening 
to officiate in a church which ran north and south instead of east 
and west, w^as ostentatiously during the whole service directing 
towards the 7iorth the worship that he devoutly intended for the 
east. 

About the posture of the people in the first portion of the Com- 
munion service there is no rubric ; but there can be no great doubt 
that, in obedience to the 1 8th CaHhon, they arc to kneel^ as being at 
prayers and (it may be inferred) in the same part of the church 
where they before stood or knelt — and in that position they hear 
and respond to the Commandments and tlie Collect for the King 
or Queen. 

‘ 1[ Then shall he read the Collect of the day * — 
still of course kneeling — 

‘ ^And immediately after the (polled the^ Priest * shall read the 
Epistle.' 

Thus ^hen, these canons and rubrics, taken togetli^, require 
that, if we kneel at the Commandments and Collect, We should also 
kneel during the Epistle^ which is immediately to follow the Collect 
— the word immediately^ otherwise unnecessary, seeming to bo 
added — in this place alone — to ensure this posture ; and as if to 
make this more clear, tat the Gospel the people are especially 
directed to stand up — ns if, we say, to mark more em jiliatically that 

. R 2 they 
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they had been previously heieeliag^ for nowhere either In canon or 
rubric is there the slightest hint of sitting. 

We readily admit that this* manifest absurdity could not have 
been intended — but it is Kibrical ; and we notice it as an important 
instance of the lolly and mischief into .which an over-scrupulous 
and too rigid adherence tp th^ very letter of the rubrics might lead, 
as we think it has done in thfe case of the Church-militant Prayer. 

Then follows the Sermow or Homily, shall have pre- 

sently some important points to discuss bgfore the Minister passes 
fr(»n the table to the pulpit, but, at this moment, we confine our- 
selves to the questidn of posture, and we find no direction for the 
place of delivery or the posture of the auditory during the ser- 
mon. The rubric nowhere mentions^ a jmlpif^ and nowhere, 
as we have just said, authorises sitting ; the Homily has been 
occasionally read from the table, and the Ppistle and Gospel 
from the pulpit — and pulpits have assuredly in former days 
.stood in places where there were no sittings prepared for the 
auditory — but who questions the convenience and decency of the 
practice of the Sermon from a pulpit and the congregation seated ? 
yet all this is by usage^ 

After the sermon no direction is given as to the Minister's 
place when he returns to the table. King Edward’s first Liturgy 
assigns liiin throughout pretty nearly the position ‘ afore the midst 
of the altar ^ tliat the Romish Priest occupies, but that was 
omitted in all subsequent books ; and the Clergy, very properly, 
Ave think, ‘ return ’ to the same jilace, that is, the north side of the 
table, from which they had departed, though the rubrical direc- 
tion only requires them generally* to return to the table. 

In a subsequent rubric they are desired on one occasion to 
Stand before the table to order the elements^ and that seems to imply 
that, except for that purpose, they are not to stand before the table 
at any other time. The direction is not as express as, considering 
the seriousness of the occasion, we might have expected to find it, 
but tradition and the unvaried usage of 250 years had decided the 
matter, and maintained an entire uniformity of practice — till the 
Puseyite Romanisers, under pretence of rubrical exactness, found 
that there was no exa^t rubric dn the point, and have attempted 
to negative the inferences which had been so long and, we tbmk, 
so justly drawn from the former rubric, by kneeling, the«J)old ones 
in front of the table, and the tyros in Romanism at the iwrth-west 
comer, as We have before stated. 

At the Offertory which follows, ahd alt the Exhortation, it is 
^he custom — ^there being no special direction — that the AJinister 
stands and the people usually sit, though**some kneel during the 
Exhortation. Bishop Mant, however, decide^ without assignihg, 

♦ * • or. 
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or, as far as we can see, having any authority for the decision, 
that — i> 

‘ Standing, not sitting, is the proper posture for tlie congregation 
while the sentences are in reading.* Standing, •and not kneeling, is 
their proper posture during the Exhortation' — Hor^ Lit., p. 61. 

We cannot satisfy oureelves that the 6rst ojf these decisions is 
correct It seems — ^besides being* unwarranted — repugnant to 
good order and common sense. is obvious that the duty of 
presenting the plate to every one cannot be satisfactorily nor in-^ 
deed safdy performed unless tfie people are regularly seated. 

This argument dops not apply in the same degree to the Ex- 
hortation — but we incline to think that the congregation had better 
not stand when they are not themselves participating in the exer- 
cise of the rite ; and if they do not kneel they should sit here, as 
they do at the lessons, the epistle, the sermon, and everywhere 
else wlien they are not themselves taking a part — except only at 
the Gospel, where there is a special rubric directing them to 
stand — honoris caxisd : — but here again, either posture is decentf 
and the usage of the place ought to be preferred. 

There is no rubric for the posture of either priest or people 
at the Church-militant Prayer. Bishop Mant says nothing about 
it, unless he meant to imply that the Minister is to stand, by 
saying (p. 61), that ‘ lie is to kneel but three times during the Ad- 
ministration — at the General Confession — the Prayer We do notyre- 
same — and when he receives ’ — but as the Church-militant Prayer 
is no part of the Administration, but, ex hypothesi, is to be said 
whether there be an Administration or no, his Lordship leaves, 
vve think, that point — the onl;^ really doubtful orif — undecided. 
The general custom is — under, w^e presume, the general authority 
of the Canon — that both kneel ; and this, we think, seems most 
consistent with general principles ; — but we have seen many of 
the Clergy still stryid at the north side of the table Avhile they 
recite this prayer. » , f ^ 

But when the full Communion is to be celebrated a general 
change of place is at this period suggested, if not prescribed, to the 
people. By King Edward’s first* book it is^dirccted that the 
Communicants shall tarry in or near the Quirt — the men and 
women separated — all non-communicants departing out of the Quire. 
We need .not examine whether this meant that the ncm-coin- 
municahts should depart altogether out of the ChurSi as well as 
out of the Quire, because the whole rubric was omitted in King 
Edward’s second and, all succeeding books, and must be held to 
stand repealed j and there is now nothing that we see to prevent 
the non-communicants, if their curiosity should so incline them, 
from continuing in the Church, or even in the Quire— Usage alone 

protects 
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protects us from so unseemly a practice. But a rubric, added at 
the revision in 1662, provides that those who intend to comm uni* 
cate shall now 

‘ be comenienily plaited for receiving the Holy Sacrament.^ 

t 

Hiis cleaijy meanS thatrthe communicp,nts should now take the 
places in which they are to* receive.^ and would, according to 
Wheatley, justify the ministfer in carrying the Sacrament about 
the church to wherever the people may have placed them- 
• selves: — ‘A custom,’ says that writer, ‘^still retained in some 
country churches, where the communicants kneel down in rows 
Ixdiind one another; and«there continue tilF the minister comes 
to them — (c. vi. s. 13) — a custom which we have never happened 
to see, but in some colleges where there are neither chancels nor 
c:ommunion-rails, and where the elements vyere carried down the 
body of the chapel and administered to Ifhc communicants 
in the same places they had occupied during the service. The 
general usage, however, of coming up -to the Lord’s table is more 
convenient and decent, and, to our own feelings, more edifying. 
Nay, it seems to us distinctly enjoined by the words of the 
prayer — 

‘ We do not presume to come to this thy table, O Lord, trusting in 
our own righteousness.’ 

In large (churches, and where there arc galleries, while the non- 
communicants are withdrawing, the communicants generally come 
from the more distant parts, and take their seats in the neighhour- 
liood of the table : but in small churches there seems no need of 
any special approach to the table nt tljis time. 

But then — after all the communicants have been dir(^ctc(l and 
are supposed to be already in situ and in the places where they 

are to receive — come the words of the invitation — 

« 

‘ Ye that do truly, t^c. Draw n%ar ’ — 

which would, if obeyed, disturb all that was before ordered. To 
prevent this, the words ‘ xoMi faith ’ were added at the last revision, 
— ‘Which words reconcile the invitation with the former rubric, ty 
intimating that only a spiritual ‘ dra^ving near ’ was here meant. Yet 
Wheatley strangely says, ‘ I think it would be more proper if all 
the commugicants were, at these words, to come from Ihe remote 
parts of th€ church, as near to the Lord’s table as they c<&ld ;■« 
forgetting, it seems, the rubric for the convenient placing wibich he 
Jtad just before discussed, and which ujas, we can have no doubt, 
me«u^ti*'^with the addition here oi the words ^ by faith ’ — toprermt 
aStyflUch disturbance of the rite as would tiB^ke place if, at these 

words^ 
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words, — ‘ Draw near ’ — the whole congregation were suddenly to 
crowd round the Lord’s table. • 

Thus, then, if we were to be guided by the rubrics alone, we 
should be liable to conflicting and tifilicting ditersities at the most 
awful moment of our whole religious existence. , 

The only remaining pt)int that .can alFord any doidDt is, what 
should be the position of the people at the two hymns — Ter sano 
tus {Therefore with angels, archamels, &;c.) and the Gloria in 
excelsis ( Glory he to God on high, &c.). By the rubric they are^ 
presumed to be kneeling ; but, by analogy with all other hymns, 
it has been the general (we know not whether universal) custom 
for the congregation to rise spontaneousfy at tliese two offices, and 
to kneel immediately when they are over ; for these, and some 
other spontaneous moventents of the congregation — such as stand- 
ing at ^ Now to Qo^ the father, at the close of th^ sermon, 
and then kneeling for the Blessing — the minister is not responsible, 
nor can he afford a personal example, for he is certainly at the 
first hymn, and, we presume, at the second, standing at th« 
table ; but the clerk, habituated to the usages of the place, gives, 
as it were, a signal to the rest of th^ congregation. 

And liere, being the first place we have had occasion to mention 
this officer who takes so prominent a part in leading and directing 
the congregation, we must notice that there is no rubrical authority 
whatsoever for his appearance or even existence. In the service of 
matrimony a clerk is mentioned, with a view, we presume, to the 
registry of the marriage, but where clerks are elsewhere men- 
tioned, they are clerici, either singing clerks or ministers. Here 
again the rubrics fail. ^ . 

We have now concluded that portion of the task we originally 
proposed to ourselves of bringing to notice some of the many 
instances where the rubrics — either designedly silent or accident- 
ally imperfect, or from change of circumstances inapplicable — 
arc not and cannot be, and coulcinot by their iauthors have beeg in- ^ 
tended to be perfect, exclusive, and all-sufficient guides through all 
the details of our various and, in strict theory, incoherent services. 

^nd this brings us at last to the*real and, we* might almost say, 
only object of this long and cojnplicated ^struggld — the gown and 
surplice-^Xo which all the other questions of ‘ Psalm before set*- 
monf and ‘ pulpit prayers^ and ‘ offertory ^ and ‘ Church-militant 
Prayer^ are mere corollaries. It is, as we have before stated, for 
the sake of these particular rubrics that so much zeal has been 
shown for all the other rubrics and such efforts b^n made to 
give them the character of a complete and absolutely imper&r* 
live code. And we ponfess that it is with a like view to these 
rubrics, but in the opposite direction, that we also have taken so 

much 
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much pains to show that the rubric has no such claims to abso« 
lute perfection and infallibility ; and we have been the iwre 
anxious to support this opinion^ because it gives still greater force 
to and ensures a mbre complete acquiescence in the Address of 
the Prelates, whicK is es&ntially founded on tins principle. It 
lias been even with those who ar6 most vehement on this 

question, to call it ‘ a thing in itself indifferent.’ The feeling it 
has everywhere created, and t^e zeal with which it is contested, 
,is a sufficient proof that it is no^ ‘ a thing indifferent.’ Why 
should it? Are the royal mantle, or die peer’s robe, or the 
judge’s ermine, or tjie bishop’s lawn, or the iribbands of knight- 
hood, or the soldier’s dolours, or the seaman’s flag, things 
indifferent? The gown and surplice are as significant as any 
of these — ^nay, more so, if we were «to listen to the fancies 
of some rubricians, who sec, in their very« shapes and colours, 
divers mystical meanings ; but, at all events, they have been 
by a usage as old, we believe, as any ecclesiastical vestures, 
severally and in contradistinction appropriated to separate and 
different offices — the gown^ or ordinary clerical dress, to the 
preachevy who is then delivegng a lecture or essay of his own 
composition, always fallible, often erroneous, sometimes blame- 
able, occasionally punishable — the surplice to the ininistery for the 
performance of the strictly sacred offices where nothing eftn be 
pronounced but the written Word of God and the prescribed 
language of the Church. The distinction, then, is sufficiently ob- 
vious, and the principle at issue abundantly important. Nor is it 
a new one. ‘ Preaching in Ids whites ’ was, we repeat, one of 
Archbishop I^aud’s favourite ol^ects ; and, indeed, there is 
hardly one (not a single One, we believe) of the changes re- 
cently attempted, even down to crossings and candlesticks^ for 
which we cannot find a precedent in the proceedings by which 
that unhappy prelate, through his well-meaning but wrong- 
iheac^d and too adveciturous zeal^ contributed so largely to the 
ruin of himself, his king, his church, and his country. Laud was, 
we are willing to believe, nd Papist — the Bishops of Down, Exeter, 
and London, who have in our -day countenanced the preaching 
whitesy and some other, of the l^udian practices, are certainly 
obnoxious to no such reproach ; but this fact is undeniable, that 
of the numl^ers of the clergy and laity who have recently aposta- 
tised to Rolne, there was not one who had not distinguisheJt^ himself 
hy Ms zealous and ostentatious addiction to those practices'! This 
single fact is an abundant, a superabyndaxt justification of the 
interest which is felt about these so-called ^ indifferent matters,’ 
~qf the increased jealousy with which they are looked upon by 
air blinking Protestants,— of our own aUxious endcavours"to .coun»- 
1 teract 
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teract them ; and, finally, of the serfi tamen intervention of the 
English Prelates in March, 1851. 

In pursuing this subject, we n\ust again Jiave recourse to the 
Horm Liturgicos^ because — though \^e firmly believe that if 
Bishop Mant had seen the recent apostacieS he yould have 
changed his opinion on ’these points — they afford the shortest as 
well as most authoritative exposition of’this part of the question. 

The struggle commences at tj^e conclusion of the, Nicene 
Creed. Here there usually fallows a psalm, and as this psaliff 
would give the ministdt an opportunity of changing his surplice 
for a gown before ascending the puljyt, the psalm is somewhat 
slyly, and as if for another reason, forbidden — 

‘ 55. Singing after the Nicene Creed is out of place disturbs the 

appointed order of the servfce. The Church’s direction, “ Than shall fol- 
low the sermon,” is(,a plain imlicKiionoi her mitid and will J — Mant^ 57. 
Now this is the very most unfortunate assertion that could be ima- 
gined ; for this place, wherp we are thus told that ‘ a psalm wouy 
disturb the proper order of service, contrary to the mind and will 
of the Church,’ is the very place, and the only place, in the whole 
service where the Church makes a real interruption dedicated to 
‘ notices^ briefs^ citations^^ and other worldly matters, and where, 
if the giving out the psalm he (according to the Bishop of London’s 
former fancy) a proclamation^ is the express place for proclaiming 
it. This proves beyond all question that if Bishop Mant’s other 
doctrine, of not interrupting the service, be of the least weight, 
this is not merely the proper, but the ordy proper, place for the 
introduction of tlie psalm. This is conclusive. Yet, to clench 
the nail, we beg leave to remind the reader thaf the metrical 
psalms attached to King Edw’ard’s, and Queen Elizabeth’s, and 
King James’s, and King Charles’s Prayer-Books, were allowed by 
authority to he sung before sermons. And their present use is in 
general terms sanctioned by the authority of the King in Council 
— Temp. Will. IIL, when Tate* and Brady % version was sufisti- ' 
tuted for that of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

This endeavour to get rid of the psalm, that there might be no 
paiise in which the clergyman mi^ht change his ^surplice for the 
gown without inconvenience, is •followed up by saying that 

‘ In some congregations the minister here withdraws from the church 
to the v^try-room to change his surplice. In others the H^inister pro- 
ceeds at once from the communion-table to the pulpit without,’ &c. — 
Manf^ 2 &. 

Candour will not dpprerve this invidious representation — 
which we were sorry to see' also in the Bishop of London’s 
Charge of 1842 — of the going into the vestry as a withdrawing 
from the church ; nor another phrase of the same character : — 

* ‘ 56. Neither 
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‘ 56. NeitJier at this nor at ^ny other time of the service should the 
minister separate or absent hir/tself from his cwigregation — 

A truth tl]at no one jyould deny, But who would have imagined 
that jiassing into the vestry should be emailed, in a criminatory 
sense, ‘ separating *‘or absenting himself from his congregationV 
But having thus disparaged* the change of dress by inuendo, he 
directly forbids it : — 

‘ Tlie Church imposes on hiib no such necessity [for a change of 
^ress]. She neither enjoins, nor sanctions, nor permits^ nor recognises 
a chi^ge of dress,’ — Mant, 57. *’ 

This is bold, in thd hice #)f those rubrics — tRc only ones now in 
force on this point, which we have before quoted, but must hen^ 
produce again : — ^ 

‘ In the* saying of matin or evensong the minister shall use a sur^ 
gliceJ* * 

But at the communion the minister 

^*shail put 7ipon him the vesture appointeli for that ministration — that 
is to say, a white alb jdain^ with a vestment or copeJ 

How can it be said that ‘ the Church neither enjoins, nor sanc- 
tions, nor permits, nor recognises a cliange of dress, wlien the 
Cl lurch does not only ijermit and sanction^ but enjoin so certain 
and remarkable a change — and not once but twice during this 
office ? 

It would bo no cxousi', on this occasion, to say that copes have 
been long disused; for surplices in the pulpit ha(l also been long, 
we believe equally long, disused ; and the surplice and the cope 
stand on the same authority. • 

Now comes another difficulty. The rubric, after the Nicene 
(Jreed, directs that there shall be then given out the warning 
for the next celebration of the Communion ; and this is gene- 
rally done by reading the first two or three sentences of the 
• Exlto'tation, which a* subsequent 'rubric directs to be read after 
the sermon, Wheatley admits that here is a difficulty arising 
from some ‘ inadvertency, 'and ’Bishop Manttalls it an ^oversight,' 
We, however, wjll*not insist upon this as an absolute discordance 
between the rubrics ; foff, as we showed in our former liturgical 
article, the notice may be one thing, and the Exhortation another. 
It is, howc¥«r, quite clear that the strict rubric requires the Ex- 
hortation to be pronounceil (as it never is) in extenso, and after, 
the^^mon, , 

supposing that any one should » no w« attempt to introduce 
this practice, he would find another difficulty, for there is no direc- 
tion where the Exhortation is to be read. The rubric says it shall 
be read after sermon or homily ended, which implies iiniSiediately 
^ t . \ after. 
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after, and, of course, from the pulpit ; but it is placed after the 
(>liurch-militjint Prayer, which implies that it shall be read from 
the table. The difficulty — indeed, we thinL the impossibility — 
of settling this point is the justification of me clergy for having 
adopted the apparent irregularity of rA.ding a portion of the Ex- 
hortation by way of notice after the^Nicene Creed. * 

We are now arrived at the sermon ot homily ; and those who 
have not looked closely at these matters will be surprised that we 
are here met with a most serious, Jind, as far as the rubrics go^ 
insurmountable difficulty. Where is the sermon to be pro- 
nounced ? The ritbric makes no mention r^f a pulpit ; and we 
have recently seen one or two Puseyite attempts at building and 
repairing churches in which the pulpits are altogether omitted. 
Wheatley himself can find no other authority for the sermon’s 
being preached from# the pulpit but very \ ague inference ; — 

‘ Observing in the next rubric that the priest is ordered to return to 
tlie table, it must be supposed that he was in the pulpit, since he was 
the table before.’ — o. vi. s. viii. § 4. 

•So tliat really if we are to be guided by the rubrics alone, those 
wlio have attempted to abolish the pulpits would have some 
exeuse, for Wheatley’s inference would not conclude them ; first, 
bticausc they deny that inferences can supply the place of rubrurs ; 
and, secondly, because ‘ returning to the table ’ does not necessa- 
rily imply that he returned f7vm the pulpit^ for be might have 
returned to tlie table from the front part of the chancel, where, in 
order to be lictter beard, he might have dellvcTed his sermon — ;jiist 
as the direction given in the middle of tlie marriage ceremony for 
the priest to ‘ go to the Lord’B table’ certainly docs not imply 
t hat the former part of it had been performed in the pulpit. 

See to what confusion, and may avo not say absurdity, a 
rigorous and exclush^c application of the rubric M'ould lead us. 
Usage and the rancth remove all these difficulties — the canon j)ro- ^ 
N'ides a pulpit, and usage guides the minister to mount it at this 
period of the service. ^ 

The omission of the prayer before sermejn is for several 
leagons a great object witli this party. Some olergymen, says 
the Bishop of Down, use a prslyer of thftir own — others a form 
from the Prayer-Book — some this — othei's that — ^others deliver 
their tex^ and begin the sermon at once.’ — p. 24. Of, course he 
decides in favour of these last ^ others.'^ We can onlj say that, 
(•xcept in one or two Ultra-Puseyite cases, we never saw nor heard 
of those ‘ others ’ who Aid not preface the sermon by a prayer. 

The Bishop says — 

• I can find no auth6rit.y*for it.’ 


He 
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He adds : — ^ 

* The 5oth Canon, which is the neared approach to an authority, con- 
tains a form, which, however, is not precatory^ but injunctive and not 
monitory; ye shall pray for ChrisCs Holy Catholic Church ^* — 
so that this form (whatever i^ay have been and may be its authority for 
the purpose lo which it was dir^ted) is no 6>uthority for a prayer ,^ — 
llor. fit,, 58. • 

This extraordinary statement, ^wbicli throws the Canon over- 
board, as at best no more than an^ approach — a misinterpreted 
approach — to an authority, is the more Extraordinary, because 
the pulpit itself hasf since Queen Elizabeth s Injunctions, no 
authority for its existence tut the Canon : and that it should be 
asserted that the Canon is no authority for prayer, passes our 
understanding, and will still more astonish our readers when wc 
present them with the ipsissima verba of the CaQon ; — ^ 

‘ Canon 55. The form of Prayer to be used by all Preachers before 
, their Sermons, 

‘ l^fore all lectures, homilies and sermons, the preachers and minis- 
ters shall move the people to join with them ixi prayer in this form, 
and to this effect, as briefly as conveniently they may, “Ye shall 
pray,” i&c.’ 

And this is no authority for prayer! But still more wonderful 
is this assertion when wc read to the end of this ‘ form,’ and find 
that the Canon farther directs, 

‘ Always concluding with the Lord’s Pkayeb.* 

And this, as it was the canonical rule, has been the invariable 
practice. We*stated in our article ^n Liturgical Reform (vol. Ixxii. 
p. 530), a doubt whether the bidding prayer was not originally 
meant for occasional sermons, not forming a part of Divine ser- 
vice, and as a check on the preacher’s political opinions. We are 
still of the same mind as to the original intention ; but sermons 
♦ of liiat kind are forbidden by the Act of Uniformity, and there 
can be no doubt that, in fact, a kind of bidding prayer has always 
been used to ordinary serihons. We have already mentioned the 
case in the Spectator, which irt 1712 talks of it as an old practice. 
There is a pleasant and much « earlier anecdote to the same 
effect—* Lord Halifax (Savile) was at church, and his ch^lain 
preaching yray-ed as usual for his patron, but made an indifferent 
sermon; mj?' Lord said, “Though the fellow was a fool *he need 
not b^ve said whose fool he was.” ’ — Harl, MS,; and Pepys, as 
early the fourth year after the puomulgation of the present 
notes — * 23rd Dec. 1666 : To church, where a vain fellow 
Jtik a peiiwigg, preached. Chaplain — as by his prayer appeared 
Lord Carlisle.’ — Diary, v. III. 365. The political object pf 
' I * the 
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the bidding; prayers appears so latp as George I., who, shortly 
after his accession, issued his royal mandate to all the arch- 
bishops and bishops to enforce a ,strict compliance with the Canon 
as to these pulpit prayers. The immolate cause of issuing this 
mandate was, we knovy historically, tliat several of «the Jacobite 
clergy evaded the reading of the pulpit prayer, which contained 
a direct recognition of the title of George I. — and a smart poli- 
tical and ritual controversy ensuQpd ; but ultimately the clergy-^ 
availing themselves of the latitude' given by the woitls in the Candh 
— ‘ in this form, or to this effect^ as briefly as conveniently may 
he — ’ — thought thjft the conditions of l^evit^and convenience would 
be better fulfilled by the adoption of a collect instead of the cum- 
brous and tautologous model given in the Canon, and of the adu- 
latory abuse which had Tbeen engrafted on it. • 

But though Bisfiop Mant so, to us, incomprehensibly denied 
the existence of any authority for pulpit prayers, we find that in 
practice he softened a little, and admitted them as matter of indul- 
gence to the prejudices of the people : — 

‘ If, however, popular prepossession should be iu favour of a prayer 
here, and the minister should think it desirable to indulge such a pre- 
possession, he might perhaps, I loill not say justify^ hut ejccuse his in- 
dulgence on a plea of long-continued usage, &c.’ — Ib^ 

But if long-continued usage can excuse the indulgence of a po- 
pular prejudice, against which the Church’s opinion is asserted 
to be ‘ conclusive,^ why not allow a similar indulgence to lony^ 
continued usage in the case of the psalms and surplice ? 

After the sermon (and the Exhortation if here pronounced) 

‘ f The Priest is to return to the Lord’s Table and begin the 
Offertory.’ 

Here is another Inaccuracy in the Rubric; for the preacher 
need not be, and very often is not, the Priest. Nor does the Rubric 
here distinguish the cases of* there bein^ or not being a Com*^ 
munion to follow ; but that is of no importance — the Offertory 
is of course included — for the post-Communion Rubric decides 
tfeat • 

‘ IT Upon the Sundays and otWer holy daifS (if there be no Commu- 
nion) shall be said all that is appointed for the Communion until the 
end of j the general prayer for the whole state of Chm^Vs Church 

MilitanC 

• 

This is the Rubric on which the great contention turns, and we 
must endeavour to explain it, and, we hope, excuse the disuse into 
which it and the Offertory which depends Upon it have fallen 
when there is no Communion. It is the only authority for the 
|)erformance of what is popularly called the altar-service, answer- 
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ing to the Missa stcca^ or dry Mass, of the old Church ; it limits 
its performance to Sundays and holy days', but it does not, nor 
does any other rubric, authoriscy or even seem to contemplate, its 
conjunction with the Mon^ing Service or the Litariy, with which 
it is by usage now* invariably conjoined. Jf Usage authorises the 
conjunction of this service, to the two others, surely it may equally 
authorise the abridged form in which it has been as invariably, 
we believe, so conjoined, and> when so conjoined, reasonably 
a*bridged not only because it is an uitauthorised lengthening of the 
service, but because the Church-militant prayer becomes almost 
tautologous when usAl with and after the Litany. If the altar 
service were to be performed, as all the rubrics seem to contem- 
plate, alone, no one would dream of omitting the Church-Militant 
prayer, which would theji be essential totlic integrity of the o|Bce. 
But there is an antecedent rubric which is obvifiusly inconsistent 
with this post-Communion Rubric as respects the Churcli- 
n\ilitant prayer : — 

‘ ^ When there is a Communion the Priest shall then [after the 
Offertory} place on the table so much bread and^^i^e as he shall think 
sufficient. 

‘ After which done the priest shall say,’ 
the (Jhurch-militant prayer. This is clear ; the prayer is to be said 
after that shall have beei]jpflone which cun only be done when there 
is a communion, and therefore it cannot be said when there is no 
communion. These are contradictory or at best ambiguous direc'- 
tions, between which the clergy had to choose, and when the short 
services were combined into a large one, they naturally and, we 
think, wisely chose that constructicM which was least tautologous. 
In aid of this motive came another and a stronger. The post- 
communion rubric coupled the Offertory and the prayer ; but as 
the Poor Laws superseded ‘ the poor man^s hox^ into which (and 
not on the tahU) the collection was, under the cfirlier rubrics, to be 
}pnt, the special use and necessity for the Offertory became less 
apparent, and the alms wpuld naturally dwindle away ; — so that 
in the subsequent ^Church-militant prayer a note was introduced 
to meet the caseiof no alms being given ; and when it was fouiwl 
that this came to be the^ordinary fesult, it seemed to the clergy, 
we will not say a ‘ mockery,’ but idle and indecorous, to go on 
soliciting iipf^the name of God and in the very words ipf the 
Gospel, offerings which they knew beforehand would ,not be 
contributed. Now, when Bishop Mant (and the Bishop of Exeter 
more recently) found it expedient to lifoit their injunction to the 
reading of ‘ om senteme at least of the Offertory,’ was not this a 
plain indication that they adhered to it as etmere matter of form 
|*rom which no result was expected ? And would it not be bettef 

< ‘ * to 
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to acquiesce in the (general custom of omitting tlie form altogether 
than expose it to the weekly affront of being slurred over by the 
Minister and ostentatiously repudiated by ^he people ? Is not 
the opposite course an injudicious sacrifice of the dignity and 
of the service to the letter of, may jve not lay, an, ambiguous 
and, ad hoc, obsolete rubric ? * . 

Here we conclude our examination. We could have very mucli 
enlarged this catalogue of difficulties from the ordinary services, 
and might have found abuntVmt discrepancies in the occasionaf 
offices ; and, indeed, th5 whole series of Rubrics, Statutes, Canons, 
Proclamations, Artkiles, Inquiries, and Jnj unctions exhibit — even 
as abridged in Mr. Robertson’s useful compendium, but much more 
so in extenso — such complexity, intricacy, and inconsistency, as to 
be, we believe, altogether inexplicable and irreconcileablc. We at 
least^Jan see in tl^m* neither order nor system ; but we have, we 
trust, sufficiently fulfilled our object — first of vindicating the 
authority of Usage in our ^Church services — more especially a^ 
regards the main point in dispute ; — secjondly, of showing tin* 
efficiency and sufficiemy of our existing system, and that any 
liturgical reformers who should undertake to direct all the details 
of all our services by some more comprehensive and inflexibh* 
rubrical code, would have a much harder task than has been 
generally supposed. We believe that nj)t only would any such 
an attempt meet insuperable obstacles m its progress, but any 
result that might be obtained would only lead to new and more 
serious difficulties, and create a spirit of punctilious jealousy 
and captious litigation, certainly mischievous and probably fatal 
to the Church. • * 

The existing system — founded on a combination of written and 
traditional law, of rubric and usage — has preserved our Church, 
from th(? Reformation (with the exception of Laud’s unfortunate 
experiments) down* to this Puseyite agitation, in a state of more 
satisfaction and harmony witllin the seveVal parishes, anfl of 
greater uniformity as regards the Chijrch in general, than the 
infallibility of Rome herself had been able tojpreserve amongst 
her own subjects for so long a peribd and to so gyeat an extent ; 
anJ Ave venture confidently to predict tliat no new system — even if 
one more theoretically perfect could be devised — could ever obtain 
so steady, so general, or so powerful an influencjc as tli^^t which is 
now enefeared to our feelings by hallowed recollections, and sanc- 
tioned to our judgments by a long and happy experience. 

Bishop Montague, the most romanizing of Laud’s followers, gaA e 
the archbishop some Very wholesome advice, which neither the 
giver nor the receiver, had subsequently the discretion to folloAv. 
After stating to Laud some differences of detail which had occurred 
* in 
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in his diocese, he adds, * my j^oor opinion is, that the matter is inter 
mimitiora legis, and we should make the best of it ; and happily 
in these times of opposition it is Qot amiss to follow that wise direc- 
tion of the greatest council of Christendom, the first of Nice, 
Let ancient^ custohis be oloserved.^ In our opinion, there needs 
neither Synod, nor Convocatiorf, nor royal interposition to heal all 
our present feuds — it is enough to repeat, ‘ Let usages be 
ohsen^ed.^ ^ 

« We can appreciate, however, though we cai^iot approve the 
sedative and plausible motives that so Ibng kept some of our 
prelates altogether sclent ^n these subjects, and induced Bishqp 
Blomfield and Archbishop Howley and others to endeavour to 
deal with them by concessions and compromises that decided 
nothing and dissatisfied every body. They felt themselves tram- 
melled by the letter of what had long been admUted to be thPlaw, 
and of which, though never practised, they were reluctant to 
tlispute the theoretic authority. The .bold strides which Popery 
had made under this hesitation have at last overcome all minor 
motives, and the Address of the twenty-four Prelates assembled 
at Lambeth has re-established the early and just principle, ‘ Let 
acknowledged usages be observed,^ It now remains for their Lord- 
ships, and particularly the MetropoUtansy by their vigilance, 
activity, and resolution, to ensure its early and complete adoption. 
There is no doubt that, during so long a delay, the mischief may 
in some places have acquired considerable tenacity, but since the 
Bishops, we may say as a body, have at last spoken out — if they 
do not act to the full scope of their engagements, they will find 
that they havfe only increased thek difficulties. The time is gone 
by for endeavouring to propitiate refractory innovators, by per- 
mission to preach in whites in the morning, if they will consent 
to preach in blacks in the evening, and to set up ‘ candles on the 
altar y provided they are not lighted.^ We trust that we have all 
* no\^’ arrived at a better appreciation both of our danger and our 
duties ; and that in short, we shall have, all and speedily, returned 
with increased gratitude and zeal to the decent seriousness and 
sober splendoipr-^like removed from puritanism and popery-^ 
which the practice off certainly two, and, we believe, of three 
centuries had established, and, till recently, preserved with sur- 
prising unjformity in the United Cffiurch of England and^Ireland. 
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«»f Louis, 361 the Duke of Orleans 
Regent, 362 - Louis XV., 363 - Vnl- 

taire, 364 — the press in France, 365 — 
sources of discontent, 366 — Madame* 
du Deffand, 367 — Mademoiselle de 
J^spinasse, ib. — Marquise dn Chatelet, 
370 — Necker, 372 — Madame de Stacl, 
374 — Marie Antoinette, 375 — Char- 
IWTe Corday, 376 — Madame Roland, 
377 _ Robespierre, 379 — I^uis-Phi-* 
lippe, 383 — effects of revolutions, 384 

King's Coaches, the Fepublic in, 416. ^ 


L. 

* 

Lion, habits of the, 27. 

Liverpool, local government of, 449 — 
fire and water arrang€rnent| in, 484. 
London, extent, population, and property 
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^f, compared with Denmark and Scot- 
land. 462 — mud of, 482. 

Loi is XIV., character of, 354 — career of, 
360. 

^Louis-Philippe, 383. 


• 

Main, Jtimes. on Poultry, 317, 344 — and 
see Poultry. 

Maintenon, Madame de. See Kavanagh. 

Marie Antoinette, 375 — and see Kavanagb 
— calumnies) against, 493, 592 — be- 
haviour of, at her trial and execution, 
509. • 

Martim Law, dciinitiori of, 126. 

Merivale, C., Historg of the i^omans 
under the Empire by, 385 — want of 
such an English work, li.-rFrench and 
German works, 386 — Mr, Merivales 
introduction, 387 — rise and progress 
of Rome, 389 — corruption of, 392 — 
Marius and Sylla, 392 — Pomjiey, 394 
— Cicero, 395 — Julius Csesar, 397— 
Gallic campaigns, 400 — invasion of 
Britain, 403 — evidence of the date, ih, 
— jealousy of Caesar and Pompey, 404 
— Caesar’s occupation of Rome, ih. — 
Pharsalus, 406 — Egyptian life, 406 — 
return to Rome, 408 — his policy, 409 
-death, 411 — character, 412, 

Minto, Earl of, iiis mission to Rome, 258, 
262 /z. 565. 


N. 

Nruilly, ilestructioii of,*432. 

Nouilles, Duke of Memoirs (f Mail, de 
Maintenon by, 352 — and see Kava- 
iiagh. 


I\ 


Panizzi, Mr. See British Museum. 

Vaprd Aggression, 247 — responsibility of 
ministers for, 248 — emancipation, ib, 
, — concessions, *25 1— title and prece- 
dence conferred o# the Romish priest- 
bootl, 292 — Lord Grey's circular 
— constitution of the commission under 
the Charitable Bequests Act, 253 — 
Mr. Perceval's pamplfti^t, 255 — Lord 
Clarendon ami Archbishop Murray, 
257 — Lord Minto’s mission, 258 — 


precedence of Romish prelates at Dub- 
lin C.vstle, 258 — alleged induoementg 
for the aggression, ^9 — Tractarian 
movements, 260 — final rupture of 
Rome and England, 265, 266. 
j 2 R 2 
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INDEX. 


Parliament, Act* of, number of public 
and private, passed since the Union, 
448. t 

Pe.d, Sir H., reasons of, for supporting 
Miuisteison Stigai* Hillj 135. 

Pejcevul, D. M., Ksq., on the responsi- 
bility of (he Queen’s Ministeif for tlie 
pope’s new Jiit'iMichy In Knglsnd, 247 
— and see rajial Aggression. 

Pheasants, experiments in hreediifg of, 347. 

Ponllrt/y ornamental and domesliCf their 
history and managements by the Jie^. 
jt’. S. Dixont 317— interest of different 
brunches of natural history, ib. — fish, 
3l 8 — entomology, 319 — cunchology, 
320—orniihology, i6. — ^oultry^ 323 — 
the Birmingham show, ih — the * out 
at walk' system, 324 — extracts fiom 
agricLiltuial papers, 325— the Romans 
on geese, p2S — origin of domestic fowls, 
ih. — Mr. lilyth's theory, 333 — Aldro- 
vandi’a woik, 337— fowls* blood, 340 
— broth batVis, ib, — Main's treatise, 344 
hyhiids, 317. 

Prussia, 172 — and see Germany. 

Public buildings iu England, 152. 


R. 

Radowitz, General, 172-lo3---and see 
Germany. 

Regent’s Park unfavourable to the rear- 
ing of delicate birds, 350. 

Re|)nblic in the King’s coaches in France, 
4 1 b — and see Tire!, 

Biciiardson, Fi. J), on domestic fowl, 
31 7-320— and see Poultry. 

RobesjiitMie, 379* 

Roman Empire, History of, 385 — and-see 
Menvale. 

Rookery, the, in St. Giles’s, 478. 

Russell, Lord John, letter of, on the late 
papal aggression, 261 — his political 
cr^d, lb. — errors, 566 — letter to Bishop 
of Durham, ib , — papal usurpation, by 
whom encourageil, 566 — Lord .Jolin’s 
‘ indignation,' 567 — repeal of old Acts, 
ib . — collateial result^ of the Aggressiqn 
Bill, d72^Mr. l^jcke King’s motion, 
• 1^.-— enlargement of tlie franchise, 573 
— resignation and restoration of the 
Government, 574. 


S. 

JSanitarjf Consolidetfion, 436 — the Lon- 
don water service, %h,^centraliz(Uion, 
436-^<ambiguity of the word, 437— re- 
medial interfermce, 440 Public 


Health Act, 441 — improvement on old 
systems, 442— objections, 444 — ]irivate 
and piildic rights, 446 — comparison of 
the actual working of the systems. 448 
— local Acts of Putiiameiit, ib, — Liver- 
pool, 449 — incompetent suiveyois, 452 
— cholera, 453— ’rnrnpike 'I’lusts, 457 
— Di^jrict Sewer Commission, 458 — 
Water Companies, ih , — extent of Lon- 
don, 4b2 — jiarochial delegates, 464 
— Government Commissioners, 465 — 
economy of consolidation, ih. — Mr. 

^ Hall’s experiments, 470 — Mr. Lovick’g, 
471 — h«use diainage, 472 — mateiial 
used for ])ipes, ih. — state of Belgiavia, 
476 — of Sevtn Dials, 476— the Rookeiy, 
478 — tubular drains, 480 — public and 
private cleanliness, 482 — London mud, 
ih. — gtreet washing, 4S3 — fiie risks, 
484 — high-pressure water service, ib. — 
reduction fn pyce, 485™ motive power, 
ib. — relief to domestics, 486 — wiiste of 
water, 488. 

Seivfde, Miguel — see Calvin. 

Slave Trade — see Stanley. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, 137. 

Smidt, Dr, — see Geimany. 

Socrates — see Grote. 

Southet/, Pobert, life and correspondence 
q/'y 197 — oaielessiie.^s of his son in edit- 
ing, ib. — biographical epistles, 198 — 
diff’erence of feeling between Southey 
and Scott in affliction, ib — pedigiee, 
199 - early life, 200 — Miss Ty'lei, ib. — 
Westminster school, ‘20'2 - Bulliol Col- 
lege, 203 — religious feelings, 204 — 
meeting with Coleiidge, 205- -Asphe- 
leism and sclieme of the Susquehanna, 
206 — early publications, 208 -- mar- 
riage, 209 — visit to Lisbon, ih. leturn 
to Bristol, 210 —Sir H. Davy, — 
study of the law, 211 — Joan of Arc, 
212 — republican poetry and paiodies, 
213 — lemaKcs on Pitt, 214 — visits 
Coleridge in Cumberland, 215 — 
Woidswortb, i6. — reaction iu opinions, 
216 — antipathy to papal system, 218 — 
Quarterly Review, 219 — Poet Laureat, 
ih. — daily habits, 220 --Comm on -pi ace 
J3i)ok, 222 — list of writings, 225-'^f|)is- 

' tolary criticisms on himself, 226— * The 
Doctor,’ 228 — * Book of tlie Church,’ 
,229 — Edinburgh Review, 231— quar- 
rels with Lord Byron, &c.yC' 232 — dis- 
putes with Gifford, 233 Lander’s 
Latin, 234 — domestic calamities, *235 — 
oflTer of a baronetcy, 236 — secoiilft mar- 
riage, 237 — personal appearance and 
portraits, 237— ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 239 
— ‘ Life of Kirk White,’ ih . — ‘ History 
of the Brazils,* 240 — * Peninsular War/ 
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ib . — ‘Progress and Prospects of So- 
ciety,’ 211 — ‘ Koderick,’ 2-14 ‘Vision 
of Jmlgrneiit,* 245— minor pieces, 246- 

Sprini'bok. desciiption of, 5. 

Stanlei/^ the Hon. on the West Indian 
Colonies, 129— subjects piesenteci for 
considejdtion, 130 — slaA'e tiade, 13() — 
coniiilion of West liolian pif^perly, 131 
— sugar bill, 132 — statistics of slave 
traffic, 134 — Sir H. Peel’s support of 
tlie bill, 133- 

Stebbing, Dr . — see Calvin. 

Sugar, clieap — see Stanley. 

Sylld — .see Menvale. • 


T. 

Tennent, Sir E. — see Ceylon. , 

Thiist, power of endiiiance of, by animals, 

12 . . ’ 

Tirel, M. the Hcpvhlic in the King’s 
Coaches, bif, 416 — the late levolutions 
in Fiance, — evidences of >public 
opinion against, 417 — slanders against 
Louis Philippe. i5.— M. Tirel's pam- 
phlet, 418 — stable statistics, 419, n. — 


* The new Master of the Horse, 419 — dis- 
tinguishing names of carriages, ib , — 
Iheir occupant.^, ib. — establishments of 
L. Rollin, 42U — Marrast. and Arago, 
ib. — Louis, Blanc, 421 — commence- 
ment of the outbreak in 1848, 423 — 
mit^der of Havron, 424 — reward of the 
muitleier, 425— butcllery of soldiers, 

* 427 —property of the Crown, 428 — 
escape of the strong box, 430 — chaiities 
of tlie Royal family, 431 — destruction 

J at tlie Palais Royal, &c., 432 — burning 
of Neuilly, ib, — reasons for M. Tire^s 
indignation. 433. 

Torrington, Lord — see Ceylon. 

Tractorian movements, 260. 


V. 

Voltaire, 364. 


W. 

West Indian Colonies — see Stanley. 
White, Kiik, Life of, 239. 
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This Society has been incorporated for the purpose df securing to Land- 
lords, Tythe Owners, Mortgagees, Trustees, and others, by means of Poli- 
cies OD’ Assurance, the receipt of incomes from house and other property 
with the same regularity as the dividends on Government Securities, at a 
cost for Collection )^,nd Guarantee little exceeding the usual charges for 
collection. , > u » 

For the practical result of these operations, the Directors are fortified in 
their judgment that all risks of magnitii^ and number may be reduced to 
an average, and may be guarded against with advantage both to the Assurers 
aifff the Assured, by the certified ^opinions of Professed De Morga^o^Ujj^ 
versity College, and Jenkin Jones, Esq., Acluaiy to the National Mercan- 
tile Assurance Society, and are further encouraged by the universal apjproval 
of the i^an, by the o^mers of property applying for Policfle. 

It is impossible to regard the working of the system without perceiving 
the marked benefit resulting to the owners of property, in being relieved 
of the doubt, trouble, and anxiety too frequently attendant on the collection 
of their incomes, as well as of the general management of their property. 

The direct advantage to the owners of property in the punctual receipt 
of their incomes, ig not the sole benJfit this Society affords : the property 
itself is increased in value, and beqjinfbs more available for sale, transfer,, 
or investment, as the revenues therefrom are fijted and certain. 
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inducements ; the comfortable assurance that their rents will be punctually 
paid on a day certain, will be cheaply purchased by such persons, at the 
moderate deduction from the amount to be received, which the Society is 
content to charge. • 

In the case of mortgaged property, the facilities afforded by the Society 
will be found especially valuable ; the Society will act, without interfering 
between Solicitor and as eii intermediary between all parties ; it will, 

on a fixed day, pAy over to the 'mortgagee the interest on his mortgage, 
and to the mortgagor the surplus rent ; the natural effect of which will 
be to render house-property a better and more available security than here- 
tofore, and thus to enable the owners^ of such property to borrow on more 
' advantageous terms. » ^ 

No class of persons, however, will be more benefited than trustees having 
the management of house-property, who will, through' the medium of the 
Society, be assured of punctum payment of their rents, at a cost little ex- 
ceeding the rate of commission now ordinarily paid for collection without 
guarantee. 

While the Society offers the 'above advantages to the landlord, it will 
work with equal benefit to the tenant ; it will, in all cases, be the study of 
the Society, by moderation and reasonable indulgence, to accommodate the 
honest and respectable tenant, who, through some unforeseen circumstance, 
may be unable to meet the rent when it becomes due, an indulgence which 
the landlord in many cases may have the disposition to grant, but may be, 
nevertheless, compelled by circumstances to refuse. This Society meets 
this difficulty by paying over to the landlord, on a day certain, his rent ; 
and, from the nature of its ojH^rations, it will at once be seen that it is best 
consulting its own interest, by showing moderation in all its proceedings, 
so as to keep honest and respectable tenants in properties committed to its 
charge. 

The Policies of Assurance granted by this Society secure 

To Landlords and Trustees, the payment, on a day certain, of Rent so 
long as the property remains occupied. 

Or, a certain Income from property, the management of the same being 
placed in the hands of the Society. 

To Mortgagees and Mortgagors, the punctual receipt of their interest 
* an\l surplus income. * ’ 

To THE Clergy, or to Lay Ij^ropriators, the receipt on a day certain 
of the amount of their Tythe Rent Charge. 

The ^ociety also undertake the Collection of Rent at a moderate per 
xiShsage without Guarantee, pacing over iinmediately the amounts collected. 

OWNERS OF PROPERTY TRAVELLING OR RESIDING 
ABROAD, OR IN THE COUNTRY, employing this Society, c?n have 
the amount of their rents remitted to them, or paid to their bankers or 
other direction, thus enabling them to draw upon their accounts without 
fear of disappointment. ' ' 

No charge for Policies, or preliminary expenses of any kind. 

Forms of proposes for Policies, amd other particulars, may be obtained 
on personal or written application, \t the Society’s Qffices, 3, Charlotte 
Row, Mansion House, London. \ ^ 

FREDERICK TWYNAiyf, 

^Eesident Director. 



THE NEW ROMANCE 


Jvst PuhUah^dy in One Volume, Foolscap Octavo, elegantly hound, price 58., 
and to he had of all Bool^eUers, a/nd at the Libraries, 

HAMON AND. CATAR: 

OB, THE tWo EACES. 

/ €i W'hat's worse than murc^erer/^that I may name it?” — S hakspeaRE. ' 


^ Opinions of the Pre^s* 

"A highly imaginative romance, under the ^bove title, has recently issued from the 
press, in which the author has founded the scheme of his narrative on the earlier pages 
of the Bible history. Though the attempt is by no means a new one, it has been ap* 
proached, in the elegant little volume before us, with considerable judgment; and the 
reader who has been strpek with the grandeur of the events tlescribed in the opening 
part of Genesis, and’has indulged his imagination in endeavouring to conceive the sts^. 
of circumstances which must then have prevailed to develop tho human passions, will 
here find much to admire, and to engage his thoughtful attention. The j^cneral 
character of the tale may be described as tragic, and it abounds in many highly- wrought 
descriptions of nature in some of its most imposing aspects, wliich serve admirably to 
impart to it its peculiar characteristic as a sacred romance. It commences with a 
powerful description of the madness and despair of Cain, when branded with the divino 
curse. * * ^ The author has acquitted himself of his difficult task with skill, and a re- 
fined literary taste; and his book will be read with much interest.” — Morning Adver. 

** ITiere is grace and tact in writing, and the story is well put together,” — Express. 

** The story is so interesting, tho characters so well sustained, and the whole so well 
written, that we would strongly recommend its perusal to all our readers. Catar is an 
extremely well-drawn and natural character. Originally more weak than wicked, but 
with no principle to guide him, he is led on step by step from one crime to another, 
till treachery and deceit, and even murder, become familiar to him. Then follows 
remorse, and the fearful anguish of mind that finally results in the total overthrow of 
his reason. This is very finely wrought out; you can trace the partial aberration of 
reason almost from the beginning, certainly from the very'bionfent of Akan’s murder. 
* * * The whole scene amply merits transcription, but we prefer recommending it to tho 
notice of our readers, being unwilling to lessen the pleasure they will undoubtedly 
experience in the perusal, by selecting the most striking passages.” — Court Journal. 

“The author displays much knowl^ge of human nature, and high descriptive power. 

The present tale will exert the influence it seeks, and meet the approba- 
tion it deserves.” — Literary Gazette. • « 

A far from unsuccessful attempt to’ present, in a tale of fiction, the presumed con- 
dition of the antediluvian world, and the rivalry of the descendants of ^th and Cain.” 

^ Britannia. 

“ Hamon and Catar is a mixture of tho prose poem and tljp historical romance. * * * 
The author has imagination, and his style Ifhs both power andjinimation.” — Ijsadeb. 

■‘*The work exhibits unquestionable tyaces of abiliy.” — Nonconformibt. 

“ We have here tales of love and war, passages of sweet simplicity, and of boisterous 
bassion. A story, too, of love, intenningles with the more stirring part of the narrj^ve. 
iTio introduction to the piece, in whiifc the outcast fratricide descri'd)^ the dire remorse 
and devouring terror of his soul, is a bold and striking episode. The piece is altogether 
very striking, and, in parts, exceedingly pleasing and beautiful.” — Edinburgh Evening 
Post and Scottish Becord. 

Has tasked the best effisrts of genius.” — ^WEEKLY Chronicle. 

** Some of the passages are highly- wrought, and the language occasionally soars to 
the poetical. Love, jealousy, revenge, and despair, are the passions displayed in the 
course of the story ; but we .<?annot better exemplify its merits than by quoting a portion 
of the striking intr(^uction.” — N ews OP THByWoRLD. 

“The composition is, throughout marked ^t^ elegance; and, to a fertile invention, 
the author adds those descriptive talents wl^h are essential to this species of romance.” 

* Weekly Times. 
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POETJS ^3^|CI CifyBlGI. JEM^ji;, iM^INripdu «£ 

X AriftophaniB F»bu]8e ntp^tites et«perd}tanim fragsMtitOr B<Ui^ e« 

nova reoo^tiime Guil. DiNOtoftvii. R%al 8vo,^ cloth, 21«,; i»Ja0v»A;^ ^f 
ftp ^cJiOol- PxuKVy SOs* ^ y 

THITOYDIDSS ; 'irith ITotes. d^eflv Histo^«a and 

By the late T. Arnold, I).D. A Nevr Bditfhn, wl^Jllapi. 3 ino]«u Sto, 

THE HISTORY OF 'THE PSXO^ONNESUlJ WAR, fy 

THUCYDIDES. The Text of Aiinold, w)3i hie Argument. The fodexee wsmt 
first adp|)ted to bis Bections) and the Greek Index greatly enlarged. By the Rer, 
G. R. P. TiomiAN, 9I.A.I of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In one fiikk wolvmt^ 
«w. ia». ^ ^ ^ 

HERODOTUS. Ediclit Thomas Gaisford, S.T.P. Gr. lia^. 

Prof. Rag. EdlBoitarfia, sobinde emendate. St vo^s. fivo. lil Is. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIJE, with Notes, adapted to the Use of 

Schools and Universities. By Thobias Mitchell, M.X, late Fellow of SydniQr 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

'fhe^lays may also be bad separately at 5s. each. t 

•H KAINH AI.^©HKH, THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 

English Notes. By the Rer. .Edward Burton, D.D. Third Edition, Reviled. 
Svo. I4s. *■ » 

A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

By Professor Madvig, widi Additipm by the Author. Translated by the Rev. 
G. F. Woods, M,A., ofUniveteity CoUege. 8vo., unifcRm with Self’s <Gre^ 
Grammar,* 14a. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, chiefly from 

the Text of Raphael Kuhner. By William Edward Jxlf, HJl., Student of 
Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo. Second EdiHon, nearly reedy. 

This Grammar is now in general use at Oxfbrd, Cambridge, Dublin, and Duthgiii; 
at Eton ; King*s College, London ; and roost of the <^r Public Sehools. 

LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. By John GttmfOfm. 

M.A. 8vo., sewed, Is. ' > 

ARTIS LOGIC.® RUDIMENTA. Accessit Solutio Sophnma> 

turn. In usnm Juventutis Academicse. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

AN ESSAY ON LOGICAL METHOD. By Charms P. 

Chretien, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, 8vo. 6s. 

LECTURES :0N“ LOGIC. By C. E. .Moberly, B.A.^ lat^ 

Scholar of Baliiol College, Oxford. Fcap. Svp. 4s. 6d. 

OXFORD POCKET EDITIONS of ’the GREEK and LATIN 

CLASSICS. Printed in good ehvt type, and neatly bpund in olotb. 


^ Afe C H T H M. 

Aristofhancs. 2 vole. ds. 
E^ipides. 3s. €dL 
HsBODotus. 2 vote. 6f. 
Hovsan Iliad. 3s, 6 d , 

Homs^ Odyssey, 3pc. 3s. 
Horace. 2s. 

JdvmaXm Neetrly read^ 
Ltvy. Jh ike JPress. 


Lucan. 2a 6d, 

LutteiBTins. 

PHiEDttIW. Is. 4d. 

Sallusv. 2s. ^ 

SOPBOPLEO* 3s. * 

TACtme. A ike Press, 
THDCVDiiiini. 2 vols. 5s. 
Tibgil. 2s. fid, 

XBHomour, Hfk sd. 


School Edkiom the following are also readg. 


yiBGlL. 2«.fid.* j PflJEDEUS. Is. 4rf 

Horace. 2s. . $aXlds2. Is. 44, 

JOm HBNRT FARiteoldtS}'^377, Stand, iMidm. 
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Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time 

of George ni • 

Lonl Brougham’s Dialogues on Instinct 1 vol. 
Lord Brougham’s Treatises on tlio Ob- 
jects, Pleasures, and Advantages ot 
Science, and on Political Science . ^ . 

Lord Brougham’s Edition of Paley’s\ 

Natural Theology 

Sir C. Bell’s Dissertations on Natural 
Theology, and Treatise on Animal 
Mechanics 

Sir John Davis’s Chinese. New ^lition 
Sir John Davis’s Sketches of Clfina. 

New 

Lord Nugent’s I.ands Classical and 
Sacred. Second Edition .... 

Miss Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 

IJilew Edition 

Miss Martinean’s Billow and tlic Hock, 

a New Tale 

Mrs. Jameson’s Lives of Painters . « . 

Knight’s N'olumc of Varieties . . . 

Knight’s Results of Machinery, and 

Capital and Labour 

Lamb’s Talcs from .Shaksporc, with 

Scenes selected by O. Knight , . . 2 vols. 

Tasso’? llceovery of Jerusalem, trans- 
lated i>y Fairfax j with Lives of Tasso 
and Fairfax by C. Ivnight .... 2 vols. 

Mind amon*gst the Sjiiiullos, a selection 
from the Lowell (mering 5 with Intro- 
duction by C’. Knight 1 vol. 

Memoirs of a Working Man; vith 

Preface by 0. Knight vol. 

The Food of Man. By Dr. Lankcstcr. 

A New Edition vols. 

History of Literature and T.oarning in 
England, with Specimens oftlie I’rin- 
cipid Writers. By (L L. Craik, A.M. 

The Lo.st Senses- -Doafncs.s and Blind- 
ness. By Dr. Kitto . . 

Popular Customs and BocoUcctions of 
Italy. By C. Mac Farlano . . . 

Lane’s Arabian Talcs and* Anecdotes. 

SelectCMl from the Arai»ian Nights . 1 vol. 

Bird Architecture J vol. 


1 vol. 

4 vols. 

3 |oIs. 
1vol. , 

2 vols. 

1 vol. 

1 vol. 

2 vols. 

1 ^ol. 

1 vol. 


6 vols. 
2 vols. 


1 vol. 


Miscellanies 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. By 

W. Wittich • 

Moliere,! Kacini, and the French Clas- 
sical Drama. By Mad. Biaz de Bury 
The Cul. By G. Dennis .... 
The Spanish Drama. By G. H. Lewes, 
Life of Gresham, the Founibr l>f the 


2 vols. 

2 vols. 

2 vols. 
Ijfrl. 
1 vol. 


Eiobvigc. By C. Mafe Fnrlane 1 vol. 
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OUTEn^ahd N ovelets The (’amp of 
Bcfugc—Thc Dutch in the Medway 
—A Le||v"d of lloadiiiji; Abbey. By 
C. Mac Farla^c 

Knight’s Life of Caxton, tlm first Eng- 
lish Printer 

Komance of Travel. By C. Mac Farlauc 2 vols. 

Bamblcs by Iti vers. By U amos Thorne.— 

The Avon. 1 vol.— The Duddon ; the 
Mob' ; the Arun and Wey ; the Lea ; 
the Dove. 1 vol.— The Thames. 2 vols. 

Flowers and their Associations ; and The 
Field, Garden, and Woodland. By 
Miss Pratt 2 vols. 


4 vol a. 


6 vols. 
2 vols. 


4 vols. 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 

5 vols. 


3 vols. 


4 vols. 
1 vol. 


4 volSu 

2 vols. * 


Liffe of Napoleon Bonaparte. By A. 

Vicusseux 2 vols. 

The Industry of the Rhine, Agriculturel 

Manufactures./ 2v(ds 

By T. C. Banfield. 1 vol. eacli . . | 

The Backw’oocis of Canada. A New 

Edition. By a Lady 1 vol. 

Oregon Territory. By tlie llev. C. G. 

Nicolay 1 tol. 

Biograpliical History of Ancient and 
*' Modern Philosophy. By G. H. Lewes 
The Manufactures of Great Britain. 

By G. Dodd 

' Insect Architecture. By James Rennie, 

A.M 

Dr. Soiithwood Smith’s Philosophy of 
Health. New' Edition . . . 

The Cabinet Portrait Galler}" of British 
Worthies. , 72 Steel Portrait.s . . 12 vols. 

The Cabinet History of England. By 

O. Mac Farlano 26 vols. 

Settlers and Convicts 2 vols. 

Female Examples of the Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties . 

Planchc’s ilritish Costume . . 

W^omum's Histhry^f Painting . . 

Professor Long’s Civil War^s of Konjc 
Select liivcs from Plutarch 
The Elophant, the Horse, and the Dog 
—the three l''riet\cls of Man. By C. 

Knight and W. Nlartin .... 

Spenser and his Poetry. By G. L. 

Craik, A.M .3 vols. 

Bacon and hi.s Writing By G. I-. 

Oaik, A.M 3\oh. 

History of British Commerce. By (L L. 

Craik, A.M 3 vols. 

The Ihiglishwoman in Eg>pt. By iMrs. 

Poole 3\olg. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Dilli- 
culties. New Edition. By (i. L. 

Craik, A.M 3 vols. 

I.ane’s Modern Egyptians. A New JOdi- 

'tion 3 vols 

Chaucer— Pictures of English I,ifefrom 
(ffiauccr — *Cantorhury Tales from 
Chaucer. By John Saunders ... 3 vols. 

Historical Parallels. By A. Malkin, 

A.M. New Edition 3 vols. 

SJ<etches in Natural History— Mamma- 
lia. 61)0 Woodcuts 6 vols. 

Secret Societies of the Middle Ages . . 2 vols. 

A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. 

By W. Wittich 1 vol.* 

Paris: its Historical Buildings and Ifls’ 

• Revolutions. New Edition, continued 

to the Present Time 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 

By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. , . 

Pompeii: its Destruction and Re-Dis- 
covery. New' Edition. 300 Woodcuts 2 vols. 

lludibras, and otlier Works of Samuel 
Butler. Emted by A. Ramsay . . 

The Book of Table-Talk. By several 

Contributors 2 vols. 

Sketch of tlic 'History of Monkeys. 100 

Woodcuts I vol. 

Popular Tumults*.; Illustrative of the 

Evils of Social Ignorance 1 vol 


3 vols. 
2 vols. 


1 vol. 


C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, Sd’KAND 



^t:w B00K8 JtST PUBLISHED 

BY SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


THE STONES .OF VENICE. 

Volume llie First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 

}y John Ruskin, aotlior of ‘ The Seven Tramps of^rchitecture,’ * Modern PsairiterB,’ &c, 
mperial 8vo., with 21 Plates, and nnmeroua .Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. 

Price Two Guineas, in embossed clotli, with top edge gilt. 

‘ The “ Stones of Venice ” will to pave the on our own uation.al arcliitectiire. At once popular 
way to the rationalism .ind advancement of arclii* and profauiid, tJiis hook will be I'r.defnily liailed 
lecture. It is mnio praclical than the writer's pro- bj a ciiclB of readme eV*n lftr*^er than Mr. Kiiskin 
vjous works, an<l mi;fht bo called iin es.tty on the h<is foimd'mr Ins previous workH. He has so writ- 
principles of auhiteeture. A hi^h religious feel- tennis to c.iieh the ear of all kinds ot persons.’— 
ing peivades the volume, and it contains passages JAtetary i^nzeiie. 

of groat beauty .III. I power.’ — Buildtr. * Probably the most practical hook which has 

* It is a iiook for which th« tune is ripe, and it ever been wiitieii upon architecture.’ — Exprets. 

e vniiol fill to pioduce the most boiiebcial results 

• NOTES 

ON THE CONSTIUJCTION OF SIIEEPFOLDS. 

Hy John ItuskiN, M.A. Svo. Price Is. 

‘A pamphlet on the doctiiiio and discipline of the Church of CUirist.’— BrdflnmVr. 

THE URITISH OFFICER. 

HIS POSITION, DUTIKS, KMOLUMKNTS, AND PRIVILKGKS. 

JJeing a Digest and Compilation of thv Rules, Regulations, Wat rants, and Memoranda 
relating to the Duties, Promotion, Pay, and Allowances of the OOicers in Her Majesty’s 
Service, and in that of the Hoiiourahle East India (3omj»any ; with Notices ol the Military, 
Colleges, Hospitals, «Si.c. ; and a variety of Information icgaiding the Regular Regiments 
and Local Coips in hoth Seiviccs, and the Yeomanry, Militia, and other Volunteer Corps. 
IJy J. H. iSiuctiUEi-EK. One Volume 8vo., price 15s. cloth extra, 

* A very useful compil.ition ; wo can commeiid ficioncy nmoh felt, und its exernlion reflects credit 

its genenil.iceiiiacy. It has largely supplied a di'- on the compilei.’ — Eitval and MtiiUiry Gazette. 

ROSE DOUGLAS ; 

0r,Sketcli8s of a Country Parish, 

BEING THE AUTOBIOGRArilY' OF A SCOTf H MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 

Ry S. R. W. Tw'(vvolumt.«, post Hvo., ]jrice 21. v. cloth, 

' Among domestic tales “ Rose Douglas” may | book of Us i»laeid order we do not often meet; wo 
take llic pl.icewhieh Wordsworth's" Lucy ” oceu- commend tins iMiiative .is one sure to mlercbl, to 
j,ics among domestic poems. A mom uUracliM retain, and to satisfy the heart.’ — Atficnuuni, 

A.TRIF TO MEXICO; 

Or, Recollections of a Ten Months’ Ranible in 184:9-50. * 

By a II'tuiiisTKK. Poll 8vo„ p^jee i)s. cloth. 

* The char.icteristics of this ^olumc aie good He does not huger on 'die hcateu paths, hut ])ro 

sense ami information. The authoi wiites like a ctvds to exploie and describe less known legions, 

man L#-Aence and business, as well as of pleasure. — Daily Neics, '• ^ 

MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 
LIBUT.-COLONEL 3AS. SKINNER, ‘tUL, 

Commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry in the Hon. E. I. Company’s So vice. 

By .1. Baili.ie Fraser, Esq. JjTwo Vplumes, PcstSvo., with Portraits. Price 2D. cloth. 

* An iulerestiiig .ind important contribution to .as Skinner. His own account of his early life i** 

the history of our conquests in India. Tliis book a piece of plain, homely, Uefoc-like writing,*-^ 

will satisfy the curiosity which many ^rsous must Examiiur, 

hate felt to know more ot no rcmarlAble a person , ^ 

LONDON : SMITH, KLDKR, ajp^CoTeS, CORNHILL. 

<;?. Ao. 176. * ^ 
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MURRAY’S 

CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 

1851. 

HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; 

OR, CONVERSATIONS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 

IBpio., 5«. 

NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 

HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND PRUSSIA. Map. Post 8vo., I2s. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL; 

BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STVRIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAVARLAN ALPS, 
; AND THE DANUBE. Map.^ Post Bvo., 12.¥. 

SWITZEELMD. 

THE ALPS OF SA' n” AND PIEDMONT. Map. Post 8vo., lOj. 


FRANCE AND TITE PYIIENEES. 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE FP.ENCFI ALPS, DAUPTITNE, AND PROVIONCK. 
Maps. Post 8vo., 12«. 


SPAIN. 


ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, &C. Maps. PostSvo., 16.¥. 


NORTH ITALY AND FL0REN(]E. 

StVRDINIA, GENOA, THE RIVIERIi, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 
IMaps. Posfc 8vo., 12s. 

CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. - 

THE PAPAL STATES, AND CITIES OF ETRURIA. Map. Post 8vo., I6s. 


THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. Maps. Post 8vo., Ii3s. 


EpYl>T. 

THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA. CAIRO, THEBES, INDIA, &C. 
Map. 1 ost 8vo,, 15s. 
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MUBRATS EXailSH HANDBOOKS. 

1851 . 


HMDBOOK OF IfODEM, LONDON; 

Or, LONDON AS IT IS IN 1851: 

# ■ 

Giving full Descriptions of the yaiious Palaces — Pifblie Buildings — <SlalJeries of Art — 
Churches — Parks aud Gardens — Museums*--*Private Mansions — Principal streets — Hos- 
pitals and Asylums — Clubs — Kvhibitions — Theatres — Public Monuments — Kiver 
Tlmraes — Docks — Excursions in the Environs — Conveyances, &c. 18ino. (In April.) 
The aim of tins work is to describe those features of the Metropolis best worth seein^t and th« 
■way in which they may be seen to the best advantage, as well as to give some general hints as to Hq^ela, 
Lodgings, &c. : m other woids, it is intended*lo make “ Murray’s Handbook oip Mudeur Londom'* on 
tho plan adopted with so much success in “ Murray’s Continlmtai. Mandbooks." 

WESTMINSTEK ’ABBEY : 

Its Art, Arciiit1':cturk, and Associations. AViu EAUkm. lOmo. 

THE' BRITISH MUSEUM: 

Its Antiquities AND ScuLi’TrRE, IVoodcuis. Post Hvo. (I» April.) 

GALLERIES OF PICTURES IN AND NEAR LONDON, 

Including the National (lalDry, Windsoi' Custle. Hampton Court, Dulwich Gallery, Soane’.'. 
Mu-,cun), P.!iny\^ Pu.tuici'. With Cataloguoi :md Not ico.s. Po.st H\o. LOa*. 

HANDBOOK OF LONDON; PAST AND PRESENT. 

Containing full Descriptions of all the Remarkable Old Inns, Coflee Hoiiscs, and 'faverns — 
Town Houses of the Old Nobility — Old London iSiglits — Ancient Theatres arnl 
Crosses — The Hostels of Church Dignitanes — Privileged Placi's for Debtors — 
Old London Pn.sons — Places referred to by Old Writers — The Churtbes and Wanls 
of Tamdoii — h’esidenec.s of Remaikahle Men — Uenmrkable .SiroDts — Burial lUaccs 
of Eminent Individuals. iSVciaicZ y't/iijoii, Revised. Post Svo. Jd.s. 

AVINDSOR Ml) ETON: 

The Castle, St. George’s Chapel, and Eton College. Kc'jg EJilion. IGnio. 

9 • * 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 

■v 

Giving an Account of the J'lnces and in England best vo\'ih visUinq ; arranged in coii- 

* nexioii with the nioat treipieiited Roads and Railways it# Engiaud, Wjtli Maps. 
Pobt 8 VO. * 

Partl.-THE EASTEBN COUNTIES.— (./usf 
PartVn,-DEVONI^ND COBNWALL. — (Jieafhj.f » 

THE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK: 

Or, manual of political AND HISTORICAL REFERENCE ; 

Giving a succinct account the duties and authorities of all the Chief Functionaries and 
Heads of Department.s, Civil, Militarj^ Judicial, and Ecclesiastical, with their 
political relation^ forming a work o( reference to all persorus deaii-ous to make 
themselves acqudinted wdth Buitisli Ins-.itdtions. 

" C 2 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 

LITERAEY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ai</U, 1851. 

i 


qpHE 


ILLUSTRATED -'JOURNAL OF A LANDSCAPE 

painter in ALBANIA AND- ILLYRIA; By EDWARD LEAR. In 
royal 8vo., handsomely boqnd, price 21«., with upwards of Twenty Engravings 
by the Author. 


II. 


NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN THE UNITED S'lATES 

DURING THE YEAR 1850. By the LAEY EMMELINE STUART 
WOUTLEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

’ III. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE, 

KARL OF ORFORD, and the Rev. WILLIAM MASON. Now first pub- 
lished from the Original MSS, Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. MITFORD, 
Author of the * Life of Gray.* 2 vols. demy 8vo. • , 

This Work will contain the last Seiies of the unpublished Letters of this 
incomparable Epistolary Writer. 

IV. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By the 

' Rev. MOSES MAUGOLIOUTH, Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage to the Land of 

my Fathers.’ 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MADllTLENIA ; on, .riurTiis and Tax.ks of Spanish Life. 

By H. DRUMMOND WOLFF. In ciown 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR ' IN AFGHANISTAN. From 

THE UNPOHLISllKD LeI'TEHS AND Jol’RNALS OF POLITICAL AND MILITARY 

Officers hmploved in Afghanistan THRotmuouT the entiue period of 
BnrriSH connexion with that* country. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Tliis Nainitive is wrillen almost entirely fiom unpnlilishod Letteis ,ujd 
Journals ot the most di-stinguished Military and Political Ollicer.s employed in 
Afghanistan tliroughout the momentous years of British connexion witli that 
country. ‘2 vols. demy 8vo. 

VII. 

A HISTORY OF C,HIEEK AND ROMAN CI.ASSICAL 

' YiTKRATURK. With AN Introduction on each op the Languages; 
Biographical Notices; an Account ov the Periods in which each 
PRINCIPAL Author lived aTjd wrote, so far as Literature wa.s APFF.CTEr) 
by such History, and Observations on 'iiie Works thi:.M'>i-.lve.s. By 
R. W. BROi'VNL, Professor ot Classics at King’s College, LondoiK * 2 
* vols. 8vo, , « 

VIIl. 

THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. Tkackd kxpeki- 

mentally, through Ancient Inscriptions, in Alj'haueticai. Ch.iuacteks 
OF lost Power.s from the Four Continents: including the Voic,® of Israel 
from the Rocks of Sinai, and the Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition from the 
Monuments of Rgypt, Ktrnn’a, and Sttuthem, Arabir, With illustrative Plates, 
a harmonised Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and Translations. By tlic Rev. 
CHARLKS FORSTER, B,D., one of the Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and Rector of Stisted, Essex, 



rJCHARP BENTLEY, imSV BURLINGTON STREET, 

publisher IH ordinary Td HER MAJESTY. 
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Mr. Bentley’s Literary Announcements— 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JoliN FRANKLIN. By C. R. 

WELD, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. In 8vo. 

• 

LIFE IN SWEDEN. By Hans*Chiiistian Andersex, Author 

of ‘ The Improvisature/ In post Svo. 

Xlf 

LEITH TO LAPLAND; or. Pictures from Scandinavia. 

By W. HURTO;^. In 2 vols., post 8fo. 

XII. 

THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. Edited, with Notes 

illustrative of the Text,* hy the Rev. J. KD WARDS, M.A., Second Master of 
King^s College^ ai*d the Rev, C. HAWKINS, I3.C.L, In 8vo. 

XIII. 

KATE DEVEREUX. A Story of Modern Life. 3*vols., post 

8vo, 

XIT. 

THE BARONESS VON BECK. A cheap Edition of the 

Adventures, of the Baroness Von Beck, Complete in 1 vol. Post 8 to., price 
12f. {Now Head If.) 

XT. 

THE MAMELUKE ; or, Tub Romance of Life in Gkand 

Cairo. By A. A. PATON, Author of ‘ Travels in Servia.* . 

XTI. 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Emilie Cakeen, Author of ‘ The 

Rose of Tisleton.’ From the Original. In 3 vols., post 8w. 

XTII. 

A VISIT TO THE BALEARIC ISLANDS, GREECE, and 

ASIATIC TUKKEY, in 1850. IlytheUsT. II. GHKISTMAS, M. A.. Author 
of ‘ The Cradle pf the Twin Giants, Science and History.* In 2 toIj. Svo. 

iviii, * * * 

THE MORNING LAND ; c^, A 7 ,'jiousand and One Dais 

IN TUB East. By FREDERICK BODENSTKDT. In 2 vols., post Svo. 

• • 

* XIX. • • 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 'fllE BAST DURING 

THE YEARS 1850-51. Dv Lieut, the Host. FREDERIC WALPOLE, 
ly 2 vols. Svo. • • . * 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 

By HOR.-\CK VVALPOLT:, KARL OF ORFORD. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT. Anew and cheaper Edi- 
tion,* in 4 vols. Sto^ Price 42 j. {Fuhlished Thit Day.) 


BICHARif BENTLEY, NEW liMBLINGTON STREET, 

ritlltHEl II IBIIlAlT Tl III HAIESTT. 
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LORD CAMPBELL'S BIOGRAPHIES. 

Now ready, Third Edition, carefully revised, 7 vols, 8vo., 102a., 

i.iVks of 

THE LORD, (/hANCEIIORS 

*' AND ♦ 

KEEP1EUS OF TIIJE OHEAT SEAT. OF ENQEANZ), 

From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon, in 1838. 

* A work of sterling merit — one of very great labour, of richly diversified interest, and, 
we are satisfied, of lasting val/ie and estimation/ — Quarterly Jleview, 

‘ I scarcely need advise every reader to consult Lord Campbell’s excellent work.* — 
Mr, Macaulay, 

‘ Lord Campbell has rendered a very acceptable servin'?, not only to the legal profession, 
but to the history of the country.’ — Law Reviev}, ^ 

* All praise is justly due to Lord Campbell for patient and 'careful investigation/ — 

Times, 

‘ We have dot the least hesitation in saying that tlv?8e Lives will be foimd to deserve a 
solid and permanent place in English biography/ — Kxamincr, 

• Tile Work may also be had us follows : — 

FIRST SERIES,— -From the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. 

3 voJs. 8vo. 42/. 

SECOND SICRIES. — From the Revolution of 1688 to the Death of 
Lord Tliurlow in 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. 30/. 

THIRD SERIES.— From the Birth of Lord Loughborough in 1733, to 
the Death of Lord Eldon in 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. 30/. 


Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo., 30*., 

LIVES OF 

THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 

, * * c 

From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 

o 

* Lord Campbell lias enriched the literature of England with contributions which will 
pmbably never die, becauaj tliey will always amuse ; and it is the power of amusing that 
confers literary iminortfility.’ 

* There is in Lord Cijnipbeirs Vorks much ihstructioii. His subjects have been so hap- 
pily selected, tliat it was scarcely possible that there should not be. An eminent lawyer 
and statesman could not wiite the lives of gregj; statesmen and lawyers without inter- 
weaving curious'- information, and suggesting valuable principles of judj,ment and 
useful practical maxims; but it is not for these that his works will be read. Their prin- 
cipal merit is their easy, animated flow of interesting narrative.’— lieview, 

* In “The Lives of the Chief Justices'’ there is a fluid both of interesting information 
and valuable matter, which renders the book well worthy of perusal by every one who de- 
sires to obtain an acquaintance with the constitutional history of his country, or aspires to 
the rank of either a statesman or a lawyer. Few lawyeis^ >f Lord Campbell’s eminence 
could have protluced such a work as he hhs put forth.’ — Jiritannia, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Books printed for the Univei^ty of Oxford. 

SOLD BY JOHN HENRY PARKER, IN OXFORD ; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON ; 
AND E. GARDNER, 7, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

At the Prices annexed, in Boards, 


Theae bookB,arc also supplied in neat library bindlo)^, and specimens may bo Men at Mr. Parker's, 
either ill Oxford, «»r ar377. Strand, London. 


THE WYCLIFFE VEI^ONS. • * 

T he holy bible, •contatning the old’ and new 

TESTAMENTS, with the APOCRYPHAL BOOKS, in the eailiest English Ver- 
sions made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffb and his Followers, 
Edited by the Rev. Josiau Forshall, F,K.S., &c., late Fellow of Exefer College, 
and Sir Frederic Madden. FX.S., Keeper of the MSS. in the firidish 

Museum. 4 vols. 4to.^/. 15s. o<f. 

* Many proposals have from time to time been made for publishing this highly curious work. Surely# 
if too h-i/.-iTclous for private enterprise, it might Ihi easily luidert.'iketi by the Camden Society, or some 
kindred fraternity. Their subsciibers would, we appreheua, willingly accept it by instalnieuts. Inde- 
pendently of the high philological interest of the work, and the bybt it would probably throw on tlie 
history of our laugunge, it ha.s poculiur value to every religious mind as the Drst translation of the 
entire Scriptures .’ — Edinburgh Review,^ 

CATALOGU8 IMPJIESSORUM LIBRORIJM QUIBUS AUCTA 

EST BIBLIOTHECA BODLKIANA. 4 vols. folio, 71. 10«. 

.ZESCIIYLI TBAGCEDIJE et Fragmeiita, ex Recensione G. DiNDORPiir 
Second Edition, Svo., 5s. 6d. * . 

ANNOTATIONES AD JESCHYLUM G. Dindohfii. Tomi II. 

8vo., ]6«. • 

DEIVIOSTHENES, ex Recensione Gulielmi Dindorfii. 4 vols. Svo. 

21. 2s. 

Vols. V. VI. VII, ANNOTATIONES INTERPRETUM in Demo- 

.sthenem. 8vo., IZ. IGx, 

ORIGINIS PHILOSOPHUMENA; sive Omnium Iloeresium refutatio, 

e Codice Parisino, nunc jirimum edidit Emmanuel Miller. Svo. 10s. 

THE WORKS OF RICHARD HOOKER. With an Account of 

his Life and Death; by Izkac Walton, ./f JVew Edition^ with Additions: ar- 
ranged by the Rev, .Toiin Keble, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Professor of Poetry. 3 vols. 8vo.,*IZ. Us. 6cZ. 

A PARAPHRASE AND ANNOTATIONS ON THE BOOKS 

OF I»SALMS, By H, Hammond, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo., ll. Is. 

THE THEOLOGICAL AVORKS OF GEORGE BULL, D.D., 

sometime Lord Bishop of St. David’s, With his Life by Georue Nei son, Esq. 
Edited by Edward Burton, D.*D-, late Regius Professor of Divinity. A^iw 
Edition, hi 8 vols. 8vo., 2Z. 9s. 

THE TWO BOOKS OF COJIMON PitAYER, set forth by Authority 

of Parliament in the reign of Ring Edward VI. Compared with each otlier. By 
* Edward Cardwell, D.D., Principal oLSt. Alban's Hall. Stcond Edition, Jiso., 8s. 

By the same Edittjr, 

HISTORY OF CONFERENCES AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS 

collected with the Revision of tTic BOOK OF COMMON 1-'€IAYER, from the 
year 1658 to the year 1690. Third Edition, 8vo., 7s, 6d, 

SYNODALIA. A COLLECTION OF ARTICLES OF RELI- 

GION, CANONS, •AND. PROCEEDINGS OF CONTOCATIONS in the 
Province of Canterbury, from the year 1547 to the year 1717, With Notes, His- 
torical and Explanatory. 2 vols. 8vo., 19s. 

REFORMATIO LE^UM. THE# REFORMATION OF THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS, as attempted in the reigns of King Henry VIII., 
King Edward VJ., and Queei^ Elizabeth.* A New Edition, Svo., 6s. 6<f. 
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tJCARTERLY UTEHARY ABVERTJSER. 


A PRESENT FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


iVbip rM</y, vnth 100 Oriyinql Designs htj lenniely Crown 8yo., 1G«., 



A New Version, chiefly from Original Sources. 


‘BY THE REV. TITOMAS JAMES, M.A. 

Vicar of Sibhertcft and Theddingworthy and Chaplain fo the BisJwp of 
doth and Wells, 

' FROM THE PREFACE. 

‘ The author of this translation has gone to the original Greek ami otlier 
sources, keoping as closely as possible to the originals, but seeking to 
condense rather than expand them. He has taken considerable liberty 
Mritli those prosy appendages called ?norals or applications; departing 
from 'the practice of the English Fabulists, who have generally diluted 
the spirit of the original ^ ith washy commentary of their own, converting 
into^ a sermon what was meant to be summed up iu a pithy proverb, and 
very often missing tlie point altogether. 

‘ The author and the publisher of this new cfdlection of Fables entertain 
a hope that the book, redolent of the wisdom of upwards of twenty cen- 
turies, and at length freed from the platitudes and immoralities of the last 
tw'o, will now exhibit, iu the most popular form, truths founded on the 
broad base of human nature, and present as it stands an amusing Hand- 
book FOR ADL RANKS AND AGES, and a Classbook for all seminaries, 
from the Royal Foundations to the Ragged Schools. It will at least 
prove no slight gratification if by their efforts they shall have contributed 
t9 recall the story-book (?f 2000 years^ into the hands of that generation 
from which it was well nigli being utterly banished by the common wea- 
risome and often objectionable Versions.’ 

• THE EXAMINER. 

‘ The present edition is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness 
withr which eacl| tale is narrated ; and th^^ reader will not be slow to ac- 
knowledge his gratitude to Mr. James for having relieved the b&k from 
those t^ious and unprofitable appendages called “ morals,” whicii used to 
obscure and disfigure the ancient editions of •‘the work. It should be ob- 
served that there arc, altogether, upwards of 0119 hundred clever designs ; 
and these alone are worth more than the whole [AMce set upon the book.’ 

JOHN MURRAY, ‘A^.BE1!MARLE SfREET., 




StVitattV, bs petrmiMioK, tit'Slij Xtegal f^isfyutii ^rtna flliitrt. 

In 3 Vol*. royal 8vo., cloth boards, price 1/. 5s. each, 

THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 

Freiich-£ii»’lisli ami, EnglisU-Freiich 
Dictionary. . 

By J. C. TARVER, French M^ter, .Eton Coeeeok. 

Notice from Quarterly RevIew, f^o. 174, Sept. 1850. 

‘ Most rca«lily flo we acknowledjje the flood of which has b»‘en thrown on French j>hrMos by 

M. Tnjver ills work, is really a 'valuable addition to our Dictionary shelf— the most important 

shelf ill every man’s librnrj. Such a lx>ok might we^l deserve a distinct notice; but we aro happy to 
take tins opporte.nity, me-intime, of saying that one of the voliinies has now been m constarit use^ith 
Us for five years, and ,we should be^t a loss to name another recent one of its class which we hare found 
more useful. ’1 he idea was happy, and the execution has beeu mo.->t laudably careful.* 

DULAU AND CO., SOftO-SQUARE. 


Thifd Edition of 3000 Copies^ 

WITH A* NEW CHAPTER ON POISONS, 

AND MANY ADDITIONAD HINTS, ^ 

Price 3^. • 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; 

OR, IIINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 

By J OlIN F. S 0 U'lJfy Surgeon to St. Thomatis nospitai. 

In thi-s work useful hints are given as to the means which people have in their 
own power to employ when accidents happen w’hich require immediate attention, 
and no medical man is at hand and often cannot be obtained for hours. Such cases 
aro neither few nor unirnjjortant, and many serious consequences, nay, even death, 
may be prevented, if a judicious ptfrson, having been put *on the track, make 
use of the simple remedies almost every house aftbrds. 

Extract from Preface to the Tiiiud Editiow. 

It liaviiig been suggested that it would be advantageous in a little hook, now on mos^ 
folks’ talile, to add soma hints of what should l»e done when poison has tieen accidentally 
or purposely taken, and the prompt deteryiination and counteraction of which is of the first 
importance, 1 prevailed on iny friend Dr, Gladstone to furnish me with a shorl notice? of 
tlie]|niore common poi.song, and the modesin which they may be managed forthwith, in the 
absence or during the delayed attendance <»f a poc/ok of either of tlie three denominations; 
and he has executed his task with much abijity and plainness, so that the most simple 
p^*rsoii may easily follow out his directions. • 

Euiglit’s One Vohime Edition of Shakspere. . 

S • » 

’ Price 13#. cloth, or in Twelve Shilling Parity 

the' works or william shakspere. 

ILLUaTRATED BY W. HARVEY. 

Containing the Plays and /oems, from the Text of the Editions by Charles Kmonr ; 
witli Explanatory Notes and Facts connected with his Life and Writings, abridged from 
* William Shakspere, a iliography.* ^ 

C. cox, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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HORACE ILLUSTRATED. 


One Volume ^toyal 8vo., 42/ 

THE -WORKS OF HORACE. 


EDITED, AVITH NOTES AND A LIFE, 

♦ 

I , 

By Rev. H. H. Milman, Dean 'of St. Paul’s, 

Illustrated by 300 Woodcut- Vignettes of Coins ^ Gems, Bas-Reliefs, Statues, 
Views, ^c., taken chi^y from the Antique, dxawn on Wood by George 
Scharfjun., and engraved by S, Williams, 


• Edinburgh Review. 

‘ Dean Milman, as a poet, an histo- 
rian, and a critic, lias already earned for 
himself a station in literature which no 
commendation of ours would render more 
certain or conspicuous. Ilis Life of 
Horace is, of course, not a performance 
which can add much to his literary fame. 
To a scholar so accomplished, and to so 
exi>erienced a writer, it was probably the 
work of leisure hours. It is, however,’ 
botli w^cll written, and, what with such 
a ^subject is of essential importance, 
gracefully and genially conceived, and 
should bo taken into account by every 
subsequent editor of the Roman lyrist. 

‘ AVe should be ungrateful, dlso, not 
to record our hearty thanks to the 
artists who have* dssisted the editor in 
illustrating the author. The Sosii 
brothers, who published the original 
parchment of the Editio Princes, can- 
not have surpassed, in the elegance of 
borders and designs, the beauty 
Mr. Murray’s vignettes and decorations. 


Classical Museum. 

*■ This edition is w'orthy of the oha- 
rncter of the eminent house which has 
risked expenditure upon such an ad- 
venture. We hope that it will be 
duly rcwardcil. There is more than 
grace, however, in the decorations : 
there is utility. Whenever on a 
pUssing expression there ran bo hung 
a vivid representation of ancient life, 
derived from ancient art, at onec in- 
structive and suggestive, wc find the 
pencil gracefully, wc trust gratefully, 
ejnployed. Much taste and knowledge 
of the apposite is disjdayed in the 
choice of illustrations, which arc drawn 
ffom all sources. Not a page van be 
opened where the eye docs not light 
upon some antique gem. Mythology, 
history, art, manners, topography, have 
all their fitting representatives. 

* It is the highest praise to say that 
the designs ^roughout add 'to the plea- 
sure with which Horace is read. 

, \ [^Continued, 
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QUARtSitLY literary ADVERTISER, 


2 ? 


MILMAN’S LIFE AND WORKS OP HOEACB--eo««nKerf. 


Examiner. 

* Wc have had no modern edition of 
a classic, and very few ancicn^, to com- 
pare with this. 

‘ The illustrations arc executed with 
a fidelity and grace not often so well 
conveyed in such piinutc forips, and tlfey 
have the great charm of Jtppropriateness. 
They come when they are wanted. 
Often they light up hints and allusions 
in the text, which without tht*m would 
bo obscure. Usages are* explained by 
their moans, iloscriptions of scenery made 
more vivid, jiraise or abuse niadc-matter 
of nearer personal interest, and satirical 
expressions accounted for by touches of 
Homan life and manners, never soquickly 
and sharply recognisable as in such a 
scries of graphic outlines. In short, the 
illustrations of the book are its pencil- 
annotations, and in the selection and ar- 
rangement evince extraordinary care and 
knowledge.’ 

Literary Gazette. 

‘ Illustrated, brilliantly and appropri- 
ately, chiefly from rchiains of ancient 
art, our Latin poet appears here in* a 
form most delightfully befitting hiiti, 
and consonant to the taste of tijosc wdio 
most tmly appreciate and admire his 
genius.’ 


Spectator. 

‘ Here, by means of the critical learn- 
ing arts literary* ability ^of Mr. Milman, 
atid the bibliographic taste of Mr. 
Murray, w^e have an edition as complete 
any unannotated edition can be, and 
more richly illustrated than ever royal 
patronage could have accomplished, in 
the flay when it was oceiisionally the 
practice for royalty to send forth a fa- 
vourite classic.* 

Morning Chronicle.'*' 

» 

‘ The introductory pages, containing 
the life and the other preliminary matter, 
are ornamented with massive marginal 
decorations, of different colours and dif- 
ferent designs, and prefixed to each 
chapter is a neat and clear steel en- 
graving of the present appearance of 
various picturesque localities celebrated 
by the poet. The text is oniamcnted in 
a different style. Ifho marginal deco- 
rations arc liglit, airy, and graceful; 
and both Odes, Satifes, and Ejustles 
are copious!)? and bcimtifull)" embel- 
lished hy fac-similrs of ancient works of 
art, cither representing objects mtii- 
tion<jd in the text, or bearing upon it 
in an illustrativo point of view. Alto- 
gether, the volifmc is uniqui^ in idea 
and execution. 


For the convenience of Purchasers, the Work is arranged so as to be hound in 
Two Votumes,*J’or which distinct Titles are given. 


, JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[Marche 


JAMES NISBET AND CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


'THE QUARTERLY JOpRNAL of PROPHECY, No. 11, 

A. Ajir/l. Price llalf-a-crown. i 

L 

THE FOUR WITNESSES; or, the Gospel Harmonized on a 

New Principle/^ By ISAfiC DA COSTA, LL.D., Amsterdam. 8vo, 12». 
cloth. ^ • 

LECTURES to YOUNG MEN at EXETER HALL during 

the Winter of 1850-51. Fcap. 6J. cloth. 

A MEMOIR of LADY COLQUHOUN, of LtlSS. By the 

Uev. JAMES HAMILTOI^, D.D. Third Edition.' 8to. 7#. 6d. cloth. 


5. 

GOD IN DISEASE ; or. Proofs of Design manifested in Morbid 

Phenomena. By JAMES F, DUNCAN, M.D., Dublin. Fcap. 3i. 6J. cloth. 

^ u 

6 . 

. EOURG ; or, the Mercurialc : an Episode from History on 

the !^()int« at Issue between the Reformation and the Papacy. By M. A. S, 
BARBER. Fcap. 3r. Cd. cloth. 

• 7. 

WORDS TO WIN SOULS: A Volume of Sermons on Im- 
portant Subjects, repv' tod from a scarce Collection, Edited by the Rer. T. S. 
MILLINGTON. Cr 8vo. 6#. cloth. 


8 . 

AFRICA REDEEMED, and the Means of her Relief illustrated 

by the Growtli and Prospects of the Commonwealth of Liberia. Fcap. 3s. Cd. 
cloth. 

9 . 

ELLEN MORDAUNT ; or, the Effects of True Religion. Fcap. 

5*. cloth. ‘ 


- IN THE PBESS. 

1 . 

The USEFUL ARTS : their Birth and Development. Edited, 

f for tlie Young Men’s (Christian Association, by the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Rqyal Hhshnbss Prince Albeiit. Fcap. 
8vo. 3i. 6d. cloth. {^On tie \st of May.) 

LECTURES on ECCLESIAaTES. By the Rev. James 

HAMILTON, D.D. Crown 8ro. {Early in May.) 

PLAIN SERMONS for all the Sundays and chief Holidays of 

the Year. Preachwf to a Village Congregation, by ARTHUR ROBERTS, 
M.A., Hector of Woodrisiiig, Norfolk. 2 vola. cro^fn 8vo. {Early in May.) 

4. 

The WORKS of LADY COLQUHOUN^ of LUSS. « In One 

Yolunie, uniform with the Menwjir. bvo. {Early in May.) 

JAMES NISBET AND CO., BERNERS STREET. . 
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In a handsome Volume, strongly half-bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 

. price 2/. I6s., 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

New Edition^ Eemsed and Corrected throughoiit. 

WITH NUMEROUS AHDITIOliAL MAPS AND AN INDEX 
OF 57,00(/ NAMES. • 

The work' is in every respect accommodated to the present adv^need state of geographical 
research ; and whether on the giwnnd of accujacy^ hehiity cj" execution^ ifr cheapncssy tlie 
Puhlistierg invite a comparison with any work oPits cl!|8S. 

* We are now in posgession of an “ Atlas” which comprehends o\ery discovery of which the present 
century can Iwast. Not a village nor a rivulet rendered famous by victorv— not a single hamlet jotted 
down in the itiuerery of the adventurous traveller— not a single spot which tlieodtjlite or aneroid baro- 
meter eould delernunc with accuracy has betur omittecriii the maps. They arc each ami all very beau- 
tiful models of compleieness, and nmj he consAlted without the slightest cli.aiice of the student's being 
misled. Nor is ihia.ill. In additioh to the mere enumeration of localities and the establishment of 
their positions, positive .ind relative, the ” Atlas’* supplies a body of information of ‘•carcely less im- 
portance to the traveller, and of great value to the general |eader. ^e\eral pages of the Statistics of 
Slates are given in a happy style of condeiisatiou ; and following these are Harlow’s Chait of Magiiutio 
(hirves of e(iual variation, a chart (most interesting) showing tlie mean annual ternperaUire of the dil- 
f(‘reul parts of the earth t, surface ; plates exhibiting the relative licights of mountains, .and length and 
course of rivers, and a section of Humboldt’s distribution of plants m Equinoctial Ameiiea, according to 
elevation above the level of the sea; eacli of the charts constituting mvalnable c-uitribntions to Physical 
tieography. To crown the wliokf there is a superb index, upon the most approved iilari. with a faithful 
enumeration of l.ititudes ana lotigUudes. This “ Atlas” ought at once to supersede all other works of 
the kind, and w« earnestly lecommerid those who aie intrusted with Die duty of edueation to 
the slindard of correetiiesa. No one, cither in pursuit ot truth on his own account, or attcinpti»ig^-‘t:'' 
direct the UKjuiries of olheis, will hereafter have any excuse forgoing astrav.’— f/nifeif Gaxetie 

February 2*. 1 K 51 . • 


DICTIONARIES OP THE BIBLE. 


In a beautifully printed volume, medium 8vo., jirice 25.s\, illustrated liy 33(5 Engravings 

on Wood, 

A CyolopiiMlia of Biblical IJtei-atnrc,* 

Hy JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘Pictoiial Bible,’ &c. 

Tins Work is studiously accommodated to thf*wants of the gjeat bmly of tin* religious public. To 
Parents, to Sunday School Tcacheis, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, eithei statedly ur oce.isionallv, 
111 the iuiport.iut business of Hihhcal Educalioii, tlie volume is coiilidently recotriTnciidcd as the most 
valuable compendium of Hible Knowledge for the People which has cvei a]ipeaiod in this country. 


Also, lately published, ir^ Two Volumes, price 3/., illustialed by 554 Engravings on 
Wood, besides Ma^)S and Views oi^Steel, ^ 

A Cyclopicdia of.Biblipl Literature,* 

By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., &c. &o. 

•Assisted by Foity able Scholars and Divittes, Biitisli, Contineiial, and Amerij^an, 
whose initials are affixed their resjiectiv'e contributions. 

* Among the eontulmtnrs are to bo recognixecl the names of many of the most distinguished Hiblical 
Scholars, both HritisU and Foreign. It is not. theiefore. too mueli'lo say that this •* (’yclopicdiu sur- 
passes every Hibhcnl Dictuuuuy which has piebededit, and that it bsues nothin g%)JL)H desiied m such 4, 
w^ork which ran throw light ou the Criticism, Interpretation, History, (ieogiaphy, Aichaeology, and* 
Physical Science of the Hiblc.' — lloine's Introduction to the Critiml Study if the Scriptuies^ 

ADAM &, CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 

Longman & Co. ; SiApkin &Co. ; ^Whittakku & C.i. ; and HAMicroN, Adams, & Co., 

London. • 


f 

* A Prospectus and Specimen of both Works will be sent, post-paid, to any post-paid 
aj/^lication to the £dinburg*h Publishers. 
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^ SSaptfgmal or inarTiage present. 


One Volume, 8vo., handsomely bwnd in cloth, 21s., morocco, or vellum, 

BOOK Oi: CofioK PRAYER. 


ILLUI^flNATED 


. With Ornamental Borders, Initials, Title-Pages, and Historical 
Illustrations from the Old Masters. 


THIS EDITION CONTAINS , 

300 OBNAMI27TAL B0IUD!£BS, SCBOLLS, HEAD - PIECES, AND 
VIGNETTES. 

700 OBIGHTAL AND OBNAMENTAL INITIALS. 

EIGHT ILLUMINATED TITLES TO THE VARIO^CTS POBTIONS OF 
THE BITUAL. 

POUB ILLUSTBATIONS OF THE SEBVICES OF THE CHUBCH. 

FOBTY HISTOBICAL WOOD ILLUSTBATIONS,^ FBOM THE OLD 
. MASTEBS. 


C .*lNIONS OF THE PRESwS. 

* The most splendid specimen of illustrated, or rather illuminated, 
books which modern art has produced. The Missals of former days, 
many of them tfie labour of years of patient toil and misdirected devotion, 
are here surpassed by the meelianical apparatus which modern science lias 
made applicable to the purposes of decorative printing .' — The Times. 

‘ We could scarcely have believed that the common printing-press 
could have thrown off impressions in rvhich the nicest tints of shade and 
colour are preserved with a delicate accuracy not surpassed by the 
life-engrossing, laborious productions of those good old transcribers in 
cloistered cells of the past .' — Morning Post. 

‘ There is not a page in the work which, on minute examination, has 
not something worthy of commendation, and the infinite variety of the 
border ornaments and initial letters e:)^cites astonishment. Typography, 
indeed, has not produced anything more perfect of its kind.’ — Athemeum. 

‘ No words cai\ convey an idea of the infinite*’ quantity of invention 
shown* in tlie designs of ^e initialswand borderings. Their number 
counts by thousands ; and though the stores of antiquity have probably 
been ransacked to supply them, there ,are abundant evidences of the 
ingenuity and' fertility of the artist's fancy.' — Spectator. 

‘ It is impossible to speak too highly of the exceeding beauty of this 
work. The illuminations are superb in brilliancy of colouring, and no- 
thing can be more chaste, or highly fininhed, than some of the wood 
engraving's.' — Cambridge Chronicle. 


JOHN MURRAY,* ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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New Books and New Editions, 

PUBLISHED BY JOHN HENRY PAEKEE, 

OXFORD Ajnb LONDON. 


P AROCHIAL WORK. By the ^ Rev. E. Monbo, M.A., Incumbent 

of Harrow Weald, Stanmore. A Se^nd Edition of this valuable Work is nearly 
ready, and will be published early in* April. • 


SERMONS CHIEFLY ON THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 

MINISTERIAL OFFiqE. By the Rev. E.*Monuo* 8vo. 7»* Intended as a 
Companion to the above. * • 

DR. PUSEY^S DEFENCE OF HIS ‘ OWN PRINCIPLES. A 

Letter to the Right Hoii. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, in explana- 
tion of some Statements contained in a#Letter by the Rev. W. Dodsworth. 
and cheap-.r Edition, ^18mo. p^. 19G, Is. 

Thist Letter has been published in a cheap form, so as to place it within the reach oftruiny 
persons who may desirous of knowing lohat Dr. Pvmry has really taught. 

THE CALENDAR OF THE ANCftlCAN CHURCH ILLUS- 

TUATKD. With brief Accounts of the Saints who have Churches dedicated in 
their Names, or whose Im.'^es are moat frequently met with in England ; the early 
Christian and Mediaeval Symbols; and an Index of Emblems. * With nuineroug 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8 VO. 1 Or. 6d. 

BIBLIOTHECA PARVA TITEOLOGTCA. A Catalogue 

recommended to Students ui Divinity; to which is piefixed* Dr, Wotton’a 
* Thunghts on the Study of Divinity,’ and the Lists of Books recommended to" their 
Pupils by Bishop Van Mildert, Bishop Lloyd, and Dr. Burton, late Professors of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Ir. ♦ 


HYMNI ECCLESIiE e Breviaiuis quibusdam et Missalibus Gal- 

r ICANIS, Gkhmanicis, Hispants desumptj. Collegit et rccensuit Joannes M. 
Nealk, A.M., Collcgii Sackvillensis Gustos, 18mu. 5s. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS u.-^ed in the Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Churches of England and W'ales. By William Mar.siiall, Mus. Doc., late 
Organist of Christ Church Cathedral, and of St. John's College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. 12mo. n.v. 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. The Second Series 

of Ihis jmpiilar Work is now completed, and may be liad in four volumes, stronglg 
hound in cloth, price 15«. # 

The First Series may still be had in four volume.^, piice IS#. 

A IlISTOUT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, to the Revo- 
lution of 1088. By the late Rev. J. B. S. Cakwitiien, B.D. A new Edition, 
edited by the Rev. W. R. Browei.l, M.A. 2 vols. small 8vo, 12*. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITJ CALENDAR fur 1S5X. i2mo. 6#. 
THE FAMILY ALMANACK, AND EDUCATIONAL REGIS- 

TEH fur the Year of Our Loid 1851. CoiJtaiuing, in aiJditinu to the usual Con- 
tents of an Almanack, a List of the Foundation and Grammar School.s in England 
and Wales; togetlier with an Accouut*of the Scholarsh/ps '|(,nd Exhibitions attached 
to them. Post 8vo. 4*. * » * 

COTTAGE PRINTS FROM SACRED SUBJECTS; intended 

chiefly for distribution among |he Poor. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Rose,«B.D., 
R«ct.or of Houghton Conquest, Beds, l,ate Fellow of St. John’s CMlege, Cambridge, 
anij the Rev. John William Bukgon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. To 
be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, containing in all at least fifty Prints. 
Price of the set, H. H Eig^t Parts are now readg, 

A glossary' of terms used in GRECIAN, ROMAN, 

1TA7*IAN, AND GJ^HIC ARCHITECTURE, Exemplified liy upwards of 
Eighteen Hundred Ifliistrations, drawn from the best Examples. Fifth Edition, 

3 vols, 8 VO. cloth, gilt tops. 21. 8». 

* 2 9 

OXfORD; and*377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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[ilffl'rc/i. 


Now ready, with a Plan, in one compact Pocket Volume, Post 8vo., C»., 

THE STORY OF 

THE BATTLE ' OF WATERLOO. 

I’llOM .fUIlLrc AND miVATE SOURCES. 

t ’ ^ 

BY THE REV. GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG, M.A., 

CMlAPLAIN-GtNERAL OF THE FORCES AND PUERENDAUV OF ST. TAUL’S. 

<» 


‘ This account is instinct with spirit, and many are the striking* and 
touching anecdotes which add to its interest. It is likely to become one 
of the most -popular productions of the ver/' popular series to which it 
belongs. — Literary Gazette. ^ 

‘'The booh is a very complete, painstaking, well-arranged, and interest- 
ing narrative, embracing all the collateral points of the subject as ^^ell as 
its* main features. The arrangement, indeed, is its first excellence. 
There is a brief and rapid view of the state of Europe after the first down- 
fall of Napoleon, and an - pially condensed account of his evasion from 
Elba and march to Tari-s. The j)reliminary pref)arations I'or the campaign 
on each side arc then described ; the battles of Ligny and Quatre liras 
introduce the crowning triumph of Waterloo; and the coiiteinporary 
march of llluchor and th(^ attack of Grouchy tipoii Thielman at Wavro 
fall into their proper places in point of time, and support the main story 
without interfering A\ith it. The subsequent retreat of Grouchy, the en- 
trance into Erance, the final abdication bf Napoleon, and the Convention 
of Paris, complete the narrative. More striking accounts of AVaterloo, 
and perhaps of tlie other battlo.s, liave appeared, because the author’s ful- 
ness occasionally runs into over detail on mere military matters ; but we 
havenewr met with so complete and Avojl-arranged a view of the Story of 
the Hundred Days.'— ,, 

‘ This seems to us, on the whole, the best connected narrative that we 
have seen of tliis Morld-famous battle. It is the most intelligible, and 
also, we should say, the most authentic. It is written in a singularly 
calnuaiid impartial spirit ; there is no straining after romantic adventure 
or individual Exploit ; and the result is a story of surpassing ink?rest, in 
even the most popular sense of that word, conveyed with not a littile of the 
weight, and judicial emphasis of history. Mi;. Gleig writes excellent Eng- 
lish. His style is clear and lively, yet imppessive.’ — Examiner. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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3111. HUSKIN’ S 


Sllnstratte nf Ites nf Denirt. 


On the 10th of ]\Iay will^be published, PART I. of 

EXAMPLES (IF THE 

ARCHITECTURE- OF VENICE, 

Shi IX: FED, AND DR.\WN TO ME^SUREMENT FROM THE EDII-K^ES, • 

. BY JOHN RUSKIN, 

AUTHOR OF ‘ THE M'ONES OF VENICE,’ ‘ SEVEN iAmI*? Ol' AKCHITKl’TLTir,’ ‘ .MOOEIIN PA INTER-,’ 

ETC. 

To be completed in 12 3*arts, of folio Imperial size, price One Guinea eacli. 

ly/TR. liUSKIN having found it impossible to rcduc^^ TcT tlie’^size 
of an octavo volume all the sketches made to illii.-trafe his 
Essay on Venetian Architecture, entitled ‘The Stones of Venice,’ 
at least without loss of accuracy in detail, — has thought it better to 
sejiaraie sonit^ of the plates from the text, than to diminish the 
lidellty of tii(i drawings. The subjects whicli a.re absoliiti'ly neces- 
sary to the understanding of the Essay will theri’lbre be rediieoti, 
and published with the text ; the remainder will form a separate 
\\(H'k, which, though rijferrcd to in the text, will not be essential to 
tlie reading of it. A short explanatory text will bii given with each 
nninher of the lai*g(^ ])Iates, so as to save the trouble of reference to 
erratic notices in the Essay. ^ • 

lOach Part will contain Five Plates, engraved by tluj first artists, 
and as nearly as po.s^ible fae-similes of Mr, Kuskiifs original draws*, 
ing'^, hut of mixed character : some will be finiduul mezzotints : 
some tinted lithogi’aphs ; and some woodcuts, or engravings in outline, 
of jiroliles and sections. '^J'lKkre will he, wt least, one me«zotini in 
each Part. The work will be^ eomiileted as rapidly as possible, but 
the author cannot jdedge him-elf to ifiiy stated time for the apiiear- 
ancii of the Parts. • • 

'• A Fifty India 1 Voofs ojiIa; will be yduni on Atlas FoHo, price 
Two Guineas oadi Part. 

Subscribeis' Names will bo received by 

I^fESSllS. SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 05, CORNIIILL : 

• • 

• AM> BY 

AIESSRS. lyru AND DOMINIC {’OLN VGITF & 

PKlM'siEfiEIiS TO HER MA.^#".STY, rALI. AIAEL EAST- 

Specigiens of the Wuik may ^le sc^ii at both rublisliers. 

Q. Hfv,, No. no. • z> 
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SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S LAST WORK. 


With Maps, Sccflons, Views, Piate^ Woodcuts, &c., 2 Vols. Quarto, 8/ 8s , 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 

AND THE 

URAL MOUNTAINS. 

GEOLOGICALLY ILLUSTRATED 

By sir RODERICK MLRGHISON, G.C.S., 

M. ED. DE VERNEUIL, and COUNT A. VON KEYSEULINC. 

IjLT.-TL;OT:i£AT7.rHrr:, 

I. Fifty very higlily- finished Lithographic Plates of t^rganic Remain.?. 

II. A General Geological Coloured Map of Russia, Norway, Sv^eden, Eastern Europe, 
and the Black Sea. 

'’al^ Geological Map of the Ural Chain. 
iV. Coloured Sections 
V. Seventy-two Woodcuts. 

Vi Pictorial Lithographs of Scenes in the Ural Mountains. 


Tuts VV'ork oxtoiuls tlio * eological cla.‘<sifi(*ation of .'strata, a.s detiTniinod 
by niorleni invostiirutloris in the British Isles, IVance, and Germany, to 
European Russia and tiie Ural Mountains ; a region nearly twiee as largo 
as thoho distriets of Europe previou.^ly examined and descrilied. Ft is tlius 
an apjien! to Katnrc on a very grand s(*a1e, whirli, in eontinning the 
sound indnetions of the Geologist, has elicited, it is hoped, new and 
impoitant views. 

‘ Among the iiiost Aidmdde eontrihutions (o (Toologieal Dynamics and Pliysical 
Geology have hcen spoenlatiou.s appondod to descriptive works. And tliis is more 
.v/atuniUy and rightly more and more the case as the deseri^ition enihraces a wider 
helil. A'he noble work on The Grologif of Russia ami the (Jrtth, by tSir Uoeerick 
Murchison and his comjianions, is a great example of tins, as of other incriLs, in a 
geoloi^ii'al book.' — Dr. Whetr^U. ^ 

“The publication of this system forms an epoch in jreologieal research The 

mithor has developed the first broad outlines of a ni'w svstom of clas.sifi cation, 
capable of ctfecting for geology what the natural stem of Jussieu liad cfliseted 
for botany. '^I'lie book li,is a iwofold ieterest, derived on the one hand from 
sciontiti(\jri’?nUs, and Vm the other from the new information respecting Russia 
which it sujiplic.s. It i.s a woi^ which must necessarily become a standard for 
gcoloi: i . ’ - - lalor. 

'• Tlve impulse given to geology by the pul/!icatiun of the “ Silurian System ” 
cunm t be' too higbly appreciated. The author at once' look his place in the fore- 
most rank of geologists. But his energy did not permit him to rest sati.s'fied with 
the acroiiiplishment of so noble a labour. Determined ty compare and confirm, he 
followed out in foreign lands the research vthicli he had so successfully commenced 
at hijine Myny admirable memoirs have resulted fnks'n his excursions; but tlic 
<’iuvvnjng tviiiniph is the great work before us.’ — Athen}i^inn. 


JOHTs’ NIURRAY, ALBEAIARLE STREET.. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PROFESSOR De MORGAN. — The Bcfok of Almanacs ; with an Index, by 

whic'h the Alrnaniic belonf^’nig to any year prece«ling A.D. 2000 can be Ibimd ; with 
means of iiiKiin^ Now and Full Moons,fi*or« ii. r. 2000 to A.D. 2000. By AUGUS- 
TUS DK MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics ill University College, London. 
Demy Svo., oblong. • , * [/« April, 

PROFESSOR GREGORY. — Letters to a Q^ndid Inquirer on Animal Mag- 

NKTISM; Description anil Analysis the PlAnioinena ; J)etail?*of Facts and Cases, 
By WILLIAM GREGORY. M.D., F.il.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. One vol. l2ino. * \^Karly in April, 

BARON LIEBIG. — Familiar Letter^ on Chemistry. A New and Cheap 

Edition, revised thiougliout. Wi^h many additional Lett ei.s. Fcap. Svo. • 

• [^Nearly ready. 

Dr. R. G. LATHAM.* — A Hand-Book. of Jthe English Language. By R. 

(v. IjAI'HAM, M.I)., Idle Piofe^soi of English Language and lateiatinc in Uni- 
M'lsiity College, London. One vol. l2mo. \^\<(nly ready, 

PROFESSOR BUFF. — Letters on the Physics of the Globe. By H. 

BUFF, Professor •of Vliysirs in the University of Gies^ien. Edili’d by I'll’. A. \V. 
JIOFMANN, Piofcsaor in the Itoyal Cullegi* of Cbeniistrv, London. Foao. Svo. 

DR. LARDNER. — The Sttfam -Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads and 

JIAIJ.WAV.S familial ly e.Yplained. A New and ( ;}ie.i]» Edition, revised and com- 
phMed to tlie Pieseiit Time. By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.T.., kr„ l.vol. 
largo I’imo. [Act/r/y ready, 

LIEBIG and KOPP. — Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry. 

KdiJed bv Dr. HOFMANN and Dr. BENCE .IONICS. Svo.— Vols. 1 an<l % 
(1S17~IS), \L 12.«. doth ; Vol. 3, Pait I, (JSWJ, 10.9. [Jlrady. 


DR. W. H. WALSHE. — Diseases of the Heart, Lungs, and Appendages ; 

tholr S\in|)t()Tns ami Tieiitinenl. By W. H. AVAI^SllK, M.I)., l^rofes'-'ior of tlie Prin- 
ciple< and Practici* of IMedieinc in University College, I.ondon ; Plivsician to Uni- 
versity Cdillege Hospital, and Consulting Physician to the Ilospila! for Consumption 
and Dim', 'ises of the Chest. One vol. l2nio. ^ [_Neai ly ready, 

Mr. G. W. HEMMING.— A First Book on Plane Trigonometry, Geo- 

METRICAL TRIGONOMETRY, and its Applications to .Surveying. With 
nuine.ious Exanifilej. Foi tlie Use of Schools. By AV. G. HEMMING, 

Fellow ot St. .Tolnr.s Cjlleure, (Cambridge, and Author of a I’reatise on the ‘ DiH’erential 
aiitl integral Calcojns.’ l^ino- With Diagiain.s. ds. 6t/. \^lleady, 

Mr. G. B. MOORE. — Principles ‘of Colour applied to DecorJlLive Art. 

By G. B. AfOf)RE, 'readier of I)*iwiug in Univeisity College, London; Author of 
Piineiplc’S and Piacticc of Pcispcclive.’ Fi^ip. 8vo. 'Xs. bd. [^lleady, 

DR. WM. SMITH. — A Dictionary df Greek and Roman Geography, By 

various Wi Iters. Edlleil by Di. V^ILLIAM SIH'ni, Editor of the Di^ionaries of 
‘ GieeU and Roman Anti(]uitu's,’ .vnd of ‘Cneelc and Rom.m Biography and Mytho- 
logy.’ Illustrated Miih V\ uodcuts of Coin^, Plans of Cities, tine large vol. 

Sv(4 * IVmiJ. in Octolier nea.1. 


NIEBUHR. — Lectures on Ancient History. Comprising the History of 

tlie Asiatic Nations, tlyc Egyptians, (Jreoks, Caiihagiiiians, and Macedonians. 'I'rans- 
lated from the*Geimaii by Dr. L. SCHMITZ With Additions lioni MSS. in the 
exclusive possession of ^ Editor. 3 void. ^ IPrejnirvig. 


London : TAYLOR, 


WALTON, and M ABKRLY, 28 Upper Gower Street, 
27, Iv^ J^ane, Paternoster Kow. 
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WAftTERLy LITIEARY APVElttriSEIt 
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[Marjphy 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S TRAVELS. 


I. 

Travels in J¥oi 1 ;h America, 1841 - 2 . 

With Geological Observations 07 i the United States, Canada, a/td 
Nova Scotia, 

With large cbloured ^ap and Plates, 2 vpls. post 8vo., 21s., 


A Second Visit to the United States of 

4 

Vorth Ain(;rica,£l 84 ^-G. 

2nd Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo., 18s. 


Edinburgh Review. * 

‘ Sir Churlcs Lycll’s books comprise observations upon everything in that theatre- 
^”w]K'rinients which would naturally attract the attention of a liberal and 
cultivated Englishman possessing those advantages of access and intercourse whieii 
wore at the coiiimand of a man not only eminent in science, but conversant with 
thy best society of Europe, a gentleman by station and a gentleman by nature.* 

North British Review. 

‘ W’^e know' of no books of nodern travels so lull of agreeable .and useful reading, 
so iirognant with instruction respecting the geology and physical geograjiby of 
America, and so liberal and candid in their judgments on all tin' social, political, and 
religious questions which now' ever^’^wdiero agitate tlie public mind. There is no 
object too low for our author’s notice, and none too high for his grasp. Whatevtn* 
warms the heart of the philanlhrojiist, or excites the zeal of the missionary, or 
perplexes the genius ot the statesman, or exercises the intellect of the sago, calls 
fortli all his powers of observation, and rouses all his energies of thought. The 
condition of tlie crirnpinal and (he slave — the educational instruction of the ignoi-aiit 
— tlie moral aiul religious training of the people- -the amelioration of the conditiwi 
of the ])Oor— and the equalization of political rights, are all advocated with that 
* ^earnestness and talent which seldom fail to advance the object at which they aim.* 

Spectator. 

‘ It is less as a book of travpls that the Visit is to be regarded than as an account 
of fomarkSole scenery and natiu al phenomena, and a picture of manners and society. 
In both these points of view Sir diaries J^ycll possessed great advantages, lie 
looks at Nature with learned as hell as pictorial eyes. He not only secs her 
wonders and her beaiities,^.biit he know their sources and consequences ; so that 
he inforr^s as W'ell as jiseases the mind,’ 

QuARTERLy Review. 

‘ Sir Charles Lycll ranges with great ease, li^olincss, and rapidity over an infinilc 
variety of subjects,* religious, scientidc, political, social — from the most firofound 
inquiries into the structure of the immense continent of North Amo.’ica, the 
institutions, the resources, the destiny of the mighty nation w'hich is spreading over 
it with such unexampled activity, down to the lightest* touebog of Transatlantic 
character, and manner.^. The present volumes will command the interest of the 
ordinary readvir in a much higher degree than his forniHj valuable Tom, wdiich we 
take some shame to ourselves for not hv’ving noticed in this Journal.* 

JOHN MURRA'^ ALBEmXi^E STREET.. 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


PRINCIPLES OF .GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Modern Changes of the'Eai^h and its Inhabitants 
as illustrative of Geology. 

J Ei<jlith Edition^ revised, with nuiticrous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18^. 

II. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; 

M 

Or, the Ancient.Change3 of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrated by itsG eological Monuments. • • 

Third Edition^ thoroughly revised* and illustrated with 520 Woodcuts, 8vo. Tls. 


‘ The two works to which we have now referred ( The Principles and 
PAements of Geology) placed our author in the very highest rank of 
geological writers. Distinguished by the elegance and vigour of their 
style, by the extensive knowledge which they display, and the grand ge- 
neralizations which they advocate, these volumes have extended the repu- 
hition of their author, and raised geology to its pre.sent position as one 

of the most interesting of the inductive sciences,’ — North, British Jleview. 

0 

‘ The book before us (^LyelVs Elementary Geology) is the production 
of one of our mo.st emiiicnt geologists, in an age of many. Though • 
.styled a “ third edition,” it is in reality a new book. This coidd not 
be otherwise if the tdsk were well done; for Uie science of which Sir 
Charles Lyell treats is assuming *iiew aspects every year. It is conrt- 
nually advancing and ever growing. As •it advances, its steps become 
firmer and surer ; as it grows, its frame-work becomes more compact, and 
its •organisation more perfect. They who take up thd liamnier tc^ follow 
it must toil with unfagging tread to keep pace with its onward jirogress. 
If they lag behind, they can scarcely hope to overtake, ^one among its 
votaries Iftis marked each movement more minutely, or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, than the distinguished author of this 
Manual. He lias indeed donp his task well, and both tlie beginner and 
the experienced investigato wHl find his book an in valuable ^guide and 
<^ompanion.’•~A^7crffry Qnzette. ^ 


JPIIN siURRAY, ALBilMARLE STREET. 
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187, PlCCAT>lLf.T. 

MR. HATCHARD’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Third and Small JRdtiion. 


T 


HE MEMOIU of th'e Iwte Rev. JOHN HAMILTON 

FOUSV'TH, M.A., Cuvate of Weston-super-Mare, and afteiwards iMinister of 
Dowry Cbapel, Clirfon. Edited l>y the Rev. Edward Wilspn, M.A., Vicar of 
Noctmi. Fcap. ploth, wlth^ Portrait, 5«. 


, Second JUdition. 

The llEV. W. GOODE’S AIDS for DETERMINING some 


DISI’OTKD POINTS in the CEREMONIAL of the CHURCH of ENG- 
, LAND. 8vo,, cloth, 4*. o 

III. ^ 

Second Edifion, 

The LETTERS ANB MEMOIR OF THE^LATE WALTER 

AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D., Loid Bishop of Sodor and Man Edited by 
Thomas Hill, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. 8vo., cloth, vrith a Poitruit, 14s. 


IV. 

‘ Eighth Elition. , 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. By the Author ‘of ‘The Listener.’ 

* ■■■*" cloth, 5s. 

’ • V. ^ 

* Second EAition, 

PROBABILITIES AN AID TO FAITH. By Martin F. 

* TorPER. Fcap, cloth, 4s. 

VI. 

Nineteenth Thousand. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: A Book of Thoughts and 

Arguments, originally treated. By Martin F. Tupper. Fcap. cloth, 7s, 


FABOCHIAL SERMONS. 

SERMONS CHIEFLY CATECHETICAL. By the Rev. R. 

Drummond B. Hawnsley, M.A., Vicar of Shiplake, Oxon., Author of ‘ Village 
Sermons.’ ‘ 12mo., cloth, 5s. , 

* Their plainness l»rin}?s IheiVi \\ithiii the enm prehension of Ihe most illit'.Tato, whilsf 
their exposition and illustration of Gospel troth render them a medium of usefulness winch 
cannot he without the xeiy besttesuhs,’ — Bell’i Mesienget. 

A FIRST SERIES of SEBMONS. By the Rev. F. Jackson, 

Jnctirabent of Parson ,Drove, Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

** ‘ The chief aim of the preacher has been to enforce practical conclusions for the f;uidanee 

of the humblest, from some of the most f^triUing events or sentiments of Scripture. Tlic 
style is plain and lorcible.’— ^ji'ccialor. 

HI. 

SERMONS. the kite Walter Augustus Shirley, D.D., 

‘ Lord Bishop of Sodor arf I Man. 12rtio. cloth, 6*. 

* These sermons are marked l>\ that unafTcctcd piety and sound sense which chaT»cterisod 
their revered author .’ — John Jfnil. 

SERMONS. By the Rev. S. A. Pears, B.D., Assistant Master in 

Harrow School. 12mo. 

SERMONS to a COUNTRY .tiONGREGATION. By 

AiJiiusTus William Harr, A.M., late Pellot^of New College, and Rector 
of Alton Barnes. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. l2inV- cloth, 16r. 

‘ They ai(>, in tiuth, as ap^iears to us, compositions of very rare merit, and realise a notion 
we ha^e alw'avs entertained, that a^^ermun for t>'4r rural congrti^alions there soniewheie was, 
if it could be hit off, which in langu^e should be fanuhar* without being xilain, and in 
matter solid w ilhout being aXisimse’ — Qwirterly iiaview. * 
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KEW WORKS. 

'THE VICT9RIA REGIA. By'sir William J. Hooker, F.R.S. 

Elephant folio. 31*. Qd. lllustrated^wit)^ four beautifully coloured plates by Fitch, 
allowing:, 

1. Tlie entire plant, flower, fruit, and leiwes, on the snrl^ice of the water. 

2. A flower of the natural size in jirogress of expanding, together with as much of the 

enormous foJiinjre as the broad dimensions^f the p^psr will admit. 

3. A fully expanded flower nntura^ sizCy v^ith foliage* &c. • 

4. A vertical sec tiou of the fully developed*flowcr, with various dissections and analyses. 

PAR'J^ 11. of THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 

HIMALAYA. By Dr. .Ioseph D. Hooker^ F R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. 
llluvStrated hy Filch. In large imperil folio, with ten beautifully coloured plates. * 25*. * 

DROPS OF \YA.TER; their inarvell 9 us and beautiful Inha- 
bitants displayed by ilieMicroscoije. By AGft4Es<CATLovv. Square l‘imo., with coloured 
Plates. [Onthc^^h, 

THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 8vo. The TTiird and con- 

eluding volume. By William Thompson, Esq. * [On the lOtk. 

THE BRITTSH PALAEOZOIC FOSSILS, addc_^iy .P^o- 

fessor Sedgwick to the Wuodwardian Museum. By Professor M‘( '»>.*. In inyal 4to,, 
with numerous plates. * l.jnift readij. 

elementary physics, with numerous Woodcuts. Iwap. 

8vo. By Rubeut Hunt. [Aeaily ready, 

INSTINCT AND REASON. By Alfred Saihe, F.R.S. 

Svo. With coloured Plates and Woodcuts, l8s. 

THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joseph Wood.s, F.L.S. 

In one thick volume, 8vo, 18s. 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. By Mary Roberts. 

Royal ICrao. With twenty coloured Plates. 10*. 6d. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 8v*o. The Third and 

concluding Series. Witli a copious Index, Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured ; IGs. 
plain. • •* 

PANTHEA, THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. By Robert 

Hunt. In one volum'e, 8vo. lUs. 

• * * 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Studies of the Physical 

Phenomena of Nature. By Rouekt Hunt. Sec».>nd FMition. 8vo. 12*. 

. POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and 

their Animal Inhabitants. By Mar\ IYibekts. Wi^ji numerous colouretl Pltfles. 

{^Nearly ready, 

POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry ^owerby.* With 

tweuty*coloured Plates. Royal IG mo. 10*. Gd. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Adam White, 

F.L.S. With sixteen colburcd Plates. Royal IGmo. 10*. 6d. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WFIEDS. By 

the Rev. D. LANDsnoRoUtiH. Royal ICino.* With twenty coloured Plates. 10*. 6/i. 
^ndon : 4 iEEVE and BENHAM, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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STANDiED SCHOOL-BOOKS. ■ 


Dr. Smith’s New Classical Dictionary for Schools, sv... 21 / 

‘ Pushes for over from his stod our well-remembered school friend 
Lern pri^re. * — 'Examiner, 

‘ The work is iin3urpass<*tl.* — John Evil, 

‘ Should be in the hanrls of every elassical student/ — Sjjrrtatot. 

‘ Wo shall he much mistaken if it does not receive the most extensive 
jiatronap^e / — Literary Gazette. 

‘Wo recommend this new Clas'sical Dictionary for universal adop- 
tion , ’ — AtlientBum. 


If. 

Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary of Antiquities. lemo. 10/r, 

‘ Admirably supplies a long-felt want, c^Jjiecially in dassical tuition — 
that of a single volume of portable size, exhibiting in an aljiha- 
botical form the results of the labour^ of modern scholars in both 
Greek and Roman antiquities / — Jovinal oj Edveation. 

Ying Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar for Schools. 

Seoenth Edition. 12mo. 3/(» 


IV. 

TTin g Edward the Sixth’s Latin Accidence for Junior Classes. 

12mo. 2/ 

V, 

Matthias’s Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Setenth Edition, I2mu. 3/ 


Matthiae’s Greek Accidence for Junior Classes. 

Foiifth Elition. l2mo. 2/ 

VII. 

Little Arthur’s History of England for Young Persons. 

I'ljteenlh Edition, 18mo. 2/6 

« Vlii. • 

Croker’s Stories for Children from the History of England. 

Fomteenth Edition. Woottcuts. 16rno. 0 / 

« ' IX. ‘ 

Croker’s '‘Progressive Geography for Children. 

Fouitli Edition. Ifiino. 1/6 


Fisher’s Elements of Geometry for Schools- 

Third Elilion. 18mo, 3/ ^ 

XI. « 

Fisher’s Fust Principles of Algebra for 'Schools. 

Thud Edition. 18mo. 3/ ' 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. . 



PICTORIAL WORKS 

ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY C. KNIGHT. 


1 . 

Exhibition of 1851 . — Instructive Companion^ 

PICTORIAL GALI^EJIY OF ARTS. 

The Volume of ‘ THE USEFUL AHTS,’ complete, with 1570 Engravings, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price IBs. 6r/. • • 

‘ THE FINE ARTS,’ elegantly bound in cloth, price 18». Architeotura — ScTilptTir6““ 
and The History of Painting, by ItAnpii N. •'With 1650 Engravings. 

2 .*. ’ 

With 4000 Woodcuts, in Twenty-Seven Shilling l^arts, or 345. GdT. in 2 handsome 
Y olumes cloth, 

THE PICTORIAL MJUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
• NATURE. 

The reader, at the very smallest price, is put an pc^session^f, by far, the most extensive 
colleotien that has ever been x)roduccd of j^ictorial representations of nil the imijortant 
<Xuadnipeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects which fill the earth ; with a corresponding 
dosoription of the animal, its structure, its habits, its localities, its use ; not given in a 
dry and rejnihive form, but with Mat simplicity which may furnish just.conceptions to 
all, hut especially to the young, of the wonders and beauties of God’s creation. 

3 . 

With 1 500 ’W oodcuts an<l 13 Coloured Maps, forming a SCRIPTURE ATL.'.‘i^]^icc 205. 

in Parts, or in handsome cloth 24«. , 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 

IJy John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the Pictorial Bible. 

The xmblicutiou now submitted to Christian families is intendeds to present, at the 
veiy cheapest rate, a series of Engravings illustrative of the Bible History, the Pro- 
phecies, tlie Psalms, the Life of Our Saviour, aud the Acts of his Ajmstles ; exhibiting 
the Scenes of the great Events rccordc<l in Scripture, tlie Customs of the .Tews, the 
Natural History of the Holy Land, and the Antiquities M’hich throw a light upon the 
Snered Wiitings, with a body of Scriptural Narrative and Explanation, continning 
from number to number; each number forming, as it is judged, o fitting xmrtion fora 
Sunilay's leisure. 

THJi SCRIPITJRE ATLAS, with the Geography of the Holy Land, is sold separately, 
Price 7*. sewed, or 95, cloth. 


• 4 . 

A PirTORIAL COMPANION AND KEY TO EVERY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

With 3000 Woodcuts and 21 t'oloured Engravings, price SG.?. in Twenty-four Parts, or 
2 handsonie volumes, cloth, 2/. 5*. 


O-LD ENGLAND. 

A ITCTOKJAL MUSEUM ot NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


'I'his Work oxiens to all ranks, at the Sheaijost jate, a view of the uroAu, kcci.t:- 
siAsTUAi, jjAiuuMAi., MoicivAC, and popouAR ANTiQUiTira of England, given inn 
rhroiinlogie.'d order; and thus tJic work is a ^Companion an (La Key to every English 
Ilisl»ry. 'J'he Engravings embrace the most remarkable of ow buildings from tlic 
cuiMo'^t times — DuijioicAi. Kkmaitss, CjOThedracs, Aubrys, CnuReiinh, Cot.LTOES, 
Casi'L^s, Civk’ IlAr.r.s, Mansions, Sepucoiiuai. Monuments of our Princes and Nobles, 
juntuiits of Bricish Worthies and rcjirescDtations of localities associated with their 
naiiu’s, aueient Pictures and Illuminatfons of Historical Events, th» threat Seals bnd 
Arms of thl Monarchy, Coins and Medals, Autogroplis ; with the fullest pictorial 
iiidicntions ut the iNnubTUY, the Arts, the Spouts, the Dresses, and the Daiev Live of 


thi‘ Peoiile. 


5 . 


Price*l85. in Pat^s^gr 1/. 25. Gd. in handsome cloth, 

OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES?; 


A Gnllcry of 72 Portraits on Steel, and 12 splendid Illuminated Eng;ravlilg8 of some 
rcrnarktthlc place or inonupient associated with the life of some one of *^.OLI> ENG- 
LAND’S WORTHIES,” arranged in a^ chroiiolo^cal order, thus enabling the reader to 
become fainiliiAr ^vith the greatest names of his countrymen in illustrative succession. 


C. cox, 12, WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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LAYARD’S RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH. 

r 

Fifth Edition, with 100 Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 3Cs. 

NINEYEH AN!) ITS REMAINS: 

W ITli A VISIT no THE Q2IALDEAN CHHISTIANS OF KUlll>ISTAN, 

AND AN INQDlltY INTO <niE MANNERS AND ARTS OF 
THE ANCIENT ASSYRIANS. 

By Austen Henry Layard, D.CX. 


The Times. 

* This is, we think, the most extraordinary wT**k of the present ajre, whether 
with rcfcri'iice to the wonderful discoveries it describes, its rciiiurkable veri- 
fication of our early Hiblical history, or to the tulent, courage, and perseveruncc 
bi‘ its aK.*,bor. Wc have had our Bruces and JVlungo Parks, as well as our Parrvs, 
Franklins, backs, and Bosses i but wc question whether a more enlightened or a 
more enterprising traveller than Mr. Layard is to he met with in the annals of our 
modern English history.* 

Literary Gazette. 

‘ Here we tako».our leave of one of the most interesting works of our day, a won- 
derful contribution to the dstory of a nation and glorious capital, which had been 
lost and forgotten before the records of whatw'c have liitlierto been used to consider 
the most ancient histories of the world began.* 

Examiner. 

‘ There i.s a remarkable and delightful combination, in the book before us, of 
valuable discovery and interesting personal narrative, such as w e remember in no 

similar book of discovery Mr. Layard is not surpassed by the best of the 

old travellers, lii the w'onUers of the stories he has to tell he very much sur- 
passes them all. Books such as 'his may liclp to keep us proud of the naim* of 

Englishmen We can give but few specimens of the work, hut they will 

stimulate the reader’s curiosity to ascertain all. , We repeat that there has been no 
such picture in any modern book of travids. Park is not braver or more adv<‘ntui- 
ous, Burckhardt is not more truthful, Euthen not more gay or picturesque, tlian 
the here of the book before us.’ 

Fraser’s Magazine. 

* There could hardly have been found a man fitter for the task than Mr. Layard. 
An unpaid attaeJw at Constantinople,' he had wandered through Syria and Asia 
Minotvaccompanied only by ^single frieqd, braving all dangers, and acquiring by 
direct intercourse with the people a thorough knowledge of the Oriental character. 
Ilis own character meanwhile shines through his modest, manly, and vigorous 
narrative. Bravt, enthusiastic, and perseverfng, his is the very stuff of which con- 
querors are made in the field of science as of war.’ 

Tait’s Magazine. 

‘ Layard’s Nineveh ” is the most valuable yo>k hitherto published in reference 
. to', Assyria and especiaUy its metropolis, Nmeveka The volumes will be care- 
fully studied by scholars, by a nupicrous class interested in thcofiginal Biblical 
Barmtive, and by all who are desirous of catching the scattered glimpses we can 
now attain of the state and positivn in wbieh the patru^rchs of the human race 
dwelt. They are two extraordinary volumes.*' , 

[^Cojituiued. 
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Layard’s Discoveries and Researches at Nineveh — continued. 


Guarj>ian, 

* Mr. Layanl’s book is being read W every one who car* afford to buy it, or w'ho 
is lucky enough to get it lent him. such, however, of our readers as have not 
yet seen it, it may not be unacceptable to give such a short account of it, as a new's- 
paper review may allow to be given.^ It must nc^cessarily be far too short and 
imperfect to afford anything like an adequate view' o’f one of the most remarkable 
books of our time. In every way it is a bofjc of exci;*eding interest. Its chief 
subject, the long-lost Nineveh, the vast capital ot* the earliest, perhaps the 
mightiest, of the world’s empires, which Ceased to exist after ages of power before 
history begins, has always supplied matter of doubt and mystery to the inquirer, 
and of excitement to the imagination. The veil of fivc-and-thirty centuries has 
at last been jiartially withdrawn. To English eyes are presented works ^f art, 
august and magnificent in ^oncoptiOn, dclii^ate and refined in execution, on some of 
which it may be Abraham has looked, and on others Jonah, Nahum, and Ezekiel. 
Inscriptions, perhaps * 0 ! Ninus and Sar^anapalus, iiold back it seems only for 
awhile their treasures from the investigations of our philologists. All existing 
theories concerning tlie arts, philosophy, and religions of the ancient heathen 
may have to undergo imporj^ift modifications. And all this has been brought 
about by the almost unaidedTcfforts of a young Englishman, wh» has burst upon 
the world «n accomfllisned sclmlar, a vigorous and beautiful writer, and a man of 
inexhaustible resource and unfailing discretion in the management of djlKcealArfind 
dangerous undertakings. He has restored the Assyrian empire ffTTis place in 
authentic history. He has plac(M before us the Assyrians themselves, in their wars, 
their sjiorts, and their sacred rites. And he has, in addition to this, given us a 
book of travels second to none in copious, picturesque, and apparently accirate 
description of the present state of the count^t^B on the Tigris and Euphrates, ami 
of some of their most cxti*aord inary and least-know’n races.’ 

Church of Enouand Review. 

‘ This is a very extraordinary book, written by a very extraordinary man ; and 
in truth w'o know' not which the more to admire, the work or its author. Mr. 
Layard has done far more than his modesty permits him to a.ssuinc; and we very 
iniieli regret, not only for his sake, but for the honour of the nation, that his labours 
were not more liberally seconded or more significantly acknowledged.’ 

Bentley’s Misceeeany. ^ 

‘ It is very rarely — once or twicef it may lie, in a century — that a w'ork of this 
high character is brought before us; ii we except Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
“ Ancient Egyptians,” nothing comparable to it has been seen within our tiiitf . 
And prolific as has been the p^ess within the last fifty years of publications of 
great interest upon hitherto unknown lands, or of long since extinct nations, yet 
none have equalled it in its surjirising and unexpected and most gratifying revela- 
tions ; like a brilliant and unlooked4br comet, it lias suddenly burst* into view, 
arousing and astonishing, commandit^g our attention, and claiming our admiration. 
Our space forbids us to say more than that ^cver was any man’s triumph over 
difficulties more complete, never W'ere discoveries made of greater interest and 
importance, and never w'ere honour and rccompence Iron# his coantrymen by any 
one more richly merited.’ • * • 


Just Ready, with numerous Illustrations, one volume, post 8vo., 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

MR. lAYAEI)’^ RESEARCHES AT NINEYEn. 

• f 

CONDENSED AND ABR3DOKD*iriiOM HIS LAROEE W'ORJJ. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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QUARTERty, tf^iSARY ADYERafeEKi 


TBEpXiOGXCAXi PRElHIXUniS. 


A GENTLEMAN deceased jjy his deed of settlement a con- 
siderable lund to I'e applied by li is Trustees, at intervals of forty years from 1774, 
*« the payment of Two Piemiunjis, for the best THKATISES on the following subject: — , 

* The Evidence that there is a Being, all Powerful, Wise, and Good, by whom every- 
thing exists; and ])art,icular]^to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and 
goodness oV the Deity ; and this, #if the linst place, from considerations inde- 
pendent of Written Revelation; and, in the second place, from the Revelation of 
the Lord Jesus ; arid, from the whole, to point out the inferences most necessary 
for, and useful to, mankind.’ 

The' amount of the fund to Ire so applied cannot be less, at any period, than 1600/., and, 
as nearly as can Ije ascertained, it will, on occasion of the‘ncxt competition, be about 
2400/. Tliree-fourths of the fuijd divisible at each period are appointed, by the terms of 
the bequest, to be ])aid to the Author of the Treatise whicli shall be found by the Judges, 
to be named as afti'r-metitioncd, to possess the most merit ; and the remaining fourth to 
the author of the Treatise which, in the opinion of said Judges, shall be next in merit 
to the former, * after deducting therefrom the expense of prkstiiig and binding three hnmlred 
copies of each of the said Treatises, or of purchasing three hundr^id Printed Copies thereof, 
as the said Trustees shall direct, to be distributed by them amotig feuch persons to whom 
theyv'-h^all il|ink tlie same will prove most useful, or in any other manner that they shall 
judge proper'*' x 

The l^linisters of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the Principals and Professors of 
King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, and the Trustees of the 'I'estator, are appointed 
to nominate and make choice of three Judges, who are to /lecide upon the comparative 
merits of such Treatises as shall be laldsbefore them ; and it may be pro]»er to menlioii 
that, to discourage mean perh tmances, the Judges are empowered if unanimous only) 
to find none of the Treatises produced of sufficient merit to entitle the Writers to the 
Premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that in the present state of the literary world 
this is a contingency which can scarcely occur. 

The 'rmsteea, deeply seiisihle of the importance of the Founder's design, and- anxious, 
as far as lies in them, to do full justice to liis wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in 
appointing the Judges at the proper time, nothing will be regarded but that eminence 
of character and qualification which shall secure a satisfactory decision. 

The time allowed tlie Testator for the composition of the Treatises for the next 
periodical competition extends to the 1st of Januafiy, 18.54; anil his Trustees do now in- 
timate, in compliance with his appointment, iliat those who shall liccome Ci.mpetitors for 
^the said Prizes must transmit their Treatises to ALEXANDER and JOHN WEBSTER, 
Advocates in Aheideen, agents of the Trustees, in time to be with them on or before the 
said 1st day of January, 1»54, as none can be received after that date ; and they must be 
sent free of all expense to tlie Trustees. «- 

Tire Judges will then, without delay, proceed tb examine .and decide upon the compa- 
rative merits of such Tieatises as shall be laid bel^ire them ; and the Trustees will, at the 
first teim of Whitsunday after the detefminatioii of the Judges, pay the Premiums to the 
successful Candidates, agreeably to the will of the Testator. 

. . . ’ 

As it ten^ much to an Impartial decision that the names of the Authors should be con- 
cealed from the Judges, the Trusted request thaS; the Treatises may not be in the hand- 
writing of their respective Authors, nor have their names annexed to them. Each Treatise 
must be distinguished by a ]ieculiar motto; this motfo must be written on the outside of 
a sealed letter, containing the Author's name and his address, and sent along 4 ith his 
performance. The names of the successful Candidates only shall be known by, opening 
tbeir letters. The other letters shall be destroyed unopened. The Writers of the unsuc- 
cessful Treatises may afterwards have them returned, by ^ipnlyirg to Messks. WEBSTER, 
or the Trustees, and by mentioning only the motto whif’h ttley may hdve assumed. 

Letters addrefsed as above (post-paid) will meet with due i^|ttenfion ; and it will save 
much trouble in answering inquiries, to auitjunce that there is Uo restriction imposed as to 
the length of the Treatises. 

Aberdeen.^ lS//i Sept., 1850. 
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MESSRS. RIVINC^TON 

Have just Published the following Books : 

Tf^IE SECOND SERIES of OCCASIONAL SERMONS on 

QUESTIONS of the DAY, preaclied in Westmiiuter Aliber. By 
CHRIS1.01 HKR WORDSWORTH, D.^.,^Canon of Westminster. 

CONIENTS 1. Dioirephes and St. John : on theClaimof the Bishop of Rome fo exrrcise Jurisdiction 
P nli'l? Sees.-2. Sjt. Petet at Anti.ich, and the Roman 

J ontitTiu En<,l.ind.-~.L riu> Clin-uan Suldier ulClimtiaii Builder.-— 4. The Recent Brop. .sal of the Church 
^ Ainelc ol haith.— a. Church Synwts.— 6. Secessions to the Church of Rome — 

7. J he Brivileses and Duties of the Laity In .Sxo. 8s. * , • oi xvorae. 

Lately publisyod. The FIRST SERMvS, New Edition is. 

, Italy in ISSO, with an Account 

POPR at the Vatican. By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNS- 
END, D.l)., Canon of Durham. Second Edition. In post 8vo. Ts, GU. 

THE FAIR ISLAND: a Descriptive Poem on tlie IsitE of 

IVimiT. By EDMUND PURL. K^, Author oi ‘Ti .0 Iletun.,- * Judge Not,’ tee St! 

SICKNESS ; itg TRIALS and BLESSINGS. Second Edition. 

In small 8vo. Gs. An APPENDIX is now' addfcd (winch mav he had seiiaratelvl con- 

taming Suggestions to Persons in Attendance on the Sick and Dying ' 

THE ORATION OR DEMOSTHENES on’ the CROWN 

Edited from the best Teal, with K NGLISH NOTES and Grammalicaf References bJ 
KEircHEVEH ARNOLD, M. A., Rector «f Lyndon, and Pel- 
low ot i runty College, Cambridge. In 12i»io. Is. fhf . 

Also, I|\ the same Editor, >vith Kui'IibIi Notes, uniformly minted. ” 

The OLYNTllIAC OR.VTIO^S of UE.VOS I HENKS. L\ . 

A New Volume of TWENTY-FOUIl SIIOliT LECTURES 

oa the CHURCH CATECHISM. By the Veil. EDWARD BERENS, M.A , ./Arch- 
deacon of Bulks. Ill 12mo. Is. (if/. 

THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES, Math ENGLISH NOTES 

translated fioiu the German of F. W. S(;HNE1DKWIN, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL Vicar 
oiSf. Augustine’s, Biistol, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Vixfoid. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. Ahnoid, M A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College Cam- 
budge. In 12mo. 3s. ** ' 

A NEW HaVRMONY of ihc GOSPELS, in the Form of 

LKC I'TJ RES. By the Rev. L. VERNON HAUCOURT, M.A. In 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. 

THE TEMPLE ; nn Es.say on the ARK, the TABERNACLE 

and tlie I'EMPLE of .lEKlJSALEM ; ^bowing the Coinspondence of their Forms with 
liiose of Chi^-sic Aiebitectnie. PyEDVVARD CHARLES HAKE WILL. With illus- 
tiative Plates. In rov.il 8vo. I5.v. 

TIIK HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4... Gd 
THE HANDBOOK of GIHIMAN VOCABULARY. 4s. 


J.14 XX., J.VYCIUI in xxy liuuij, auli laic rciiuw oi irujiiy ^joiicge, L^ainliric 

.ANNOTATIONS on the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES Dc- 

, , „ . , .... .. . ™ 

CoNTENit: THES- 
Head 
la 

-- - - — w-v'*'"' ‘““j' ‘jc liad 

separatvP) os. 

A DEFENCE of REVEALED RELIGION; coinprisin<r a 

Vindication of tbe Miracles of the Old ami New Tchtaimnts from the Attacks of Ration 
alists and Inlidels. % JOS^iPHf BROWN, xM.D- in post 8vo. 7s. Gd. ' 

THE PRIVILEGK/C llUTIES, and DANGERS iu-the ENG- 
LISH nRAN'CII of the QHUKCH of CHRIST at the Present Time i Sit Se.mous 
preachetl at Canterbury Catliedral in September and October 1850. By BENJAMIN 
RRISON, M.A., Arc^deacoii of Meidstoiie, a»^d Canon ul Canterbury. In 8vo. 5 a'. 6d. 

Lx\Y§ of PALESTINE. In small 8vo4i 7s. 6ci. 

Iin iNGTCSj^S,. St. Paul's Cliuichyard and Wateiloo Pl.-irt* 
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LAVEKGRO, BY GEORGE BORROW. 


"P ARLY application should made for LAVENGRO, or any 

A-i other recent Work of interest, by all Suhscnbera atMUDJR’S SKLECT 
library, 2S, UrvKR Kino Street, Bloomsbury Square. An ample supply of every 
good new Work is furnished on the rfay Af Publication. Single Subscription, ONE 
GUINKA per Anrmni ; First-Class Country^ Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of Voiuraes requii-ed! A Prospectus will be forwarded on appli- 
cation. , ^ 

I. t 


ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE THROUGH ENGLAND. 


I’rioe lOs. 6rf., a New Ed'illon, j^reatly enlRrgctl, of 

B LACK’S PICTURESQUE 'J'OURIST, and ROAD and 

RAILWAY fiUIDFi-BOOK thro^U ENGLAND andrW ALES, containing 194 
Routes, and ‘26 elaborately constructed Maps .and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. 
Tlie Index contains upwards of 5000 Names, and embraces a List of the Inns in all the 
Towns and Villages. The Volume is tersely writteip closely printed, and portable. 

* new routes, *2 mgiaM'il cliiiits, nnd upwaids of KiO p.'ij'clhf letUu press have boon added to vhat 
tn i*s olden sUte was the chc.iiie-t, the bcNt, and the h.imliost book of up kmd.’ — Spvctalor. 


j ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Kdirtbnrglr : and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Dean Milman’s Edition of Gibbon’s Rome. 


Svrond Ediilon. Thoronghltf revised y u ith 0 Suo., )\J. 3.s\, 

THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF 

THE EOMM EMPIRE. 

BY EDWARD GIBBON, 

Edited, ’with Notes, iiy JIev. If. IT. MTLMAN, Deax or St. pAtti/s, 
o ‘ AND M. GUIZOT. 

This EniTiOM (ontains tuu uTfMUTiiATKD Text, carefully rcr ised, particularly in 
tire quotations, and ilhistri^tecl with Notog to coirect thcernns of Gibbon, and esjjccially to 
put the V'tiwary reader 6ai bis grrard against ^bis misstutemeuls regarding Christianily. 

y y 

‘ The rditor's illii*trations are in every respect such as might have been anti- 
cipated from hii^ character a.s one of the most? accomplished scholars and writers of 
hi.s -Quarter] If Jieinew, * 

^ 'I'hc notes of Milnian are partly original and partly derived from Guizot 
W Click, St. Martin, and others ; and they not qpJy eiftpoae the author’s base iii.si- 
nuations and sarcasms again.‘'t Christianity, but all‘> cast mufch additional light ou 
the jbigtory itself.’ — Pjefaee to the A?ne?'ican Editichi, 


JOHN MURRAY, ' ALBEI4ARLE STREET. 
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NEW THEOLOOIOAi; JOtTBNAZ. 

On the 25th instant was published, No. I., price 4s,, of 

npiIE THEOLOGICAL C-RITIC; a Quarterly Journal. 

t Editwl l>y tlie Uev. THOMAS KERCHEVKR ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Col lege, jCary^bridge. 

Tins Journal will embrace Tlieology in its widest acceptation, and several articles of 
each number will bo devoted to Biblical Criticism. • 

CONTENTS. 

I. NpwiUiiii’s Ninth Lcctuie. — 2 . OiiLktiaus lii. 13. — 3, (^r*l\n;il IVssniion. — 1. Lopsius on HibliCiTl 
Ciirotiologj . — 5. The Miniiirtry of the llaily — (>. Homans xiv.— -7. !>, the.Keiist hum tfte bca the Papacy ?— 
M. Modern InfnJeliiy : Mi'.s M irlmeau .itid Mr. Atkinson. — 'i. St tlolnmli.in and tlie Karl y liish Mis- 
t.K)riaries. — 10 , Ur. llloomfiold and Mr. Alfoid. — 11. ‘ ThuigSOldaml New.’ 

Kivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


UTiJSIlAIl'^ INSTITUTIONS. 

S EVERAL of thcT principal Literary Institutions in Ent^lantl are 

supplied from MUDIKS SELKCT LlBRAliY with NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
on HIRE. A consideiablo reduction is thus made in tlieir expenditure, and a better ac com - 
modation afforded to their membejr^ ^han could possibly be effecteil by any other arrange- 
ment. A Jhnsjjeetus, containing a last of flic be.st recent Works, with th’e Teiras of Suh- 
scrijttlvin, will In; forwarded^in application. 

f.'lIARLES EDWARD MUDIE, ‘2S, Upper King Street, llloomsbur^Square;' ** 


THE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


♦ 

lU’Conlly published, m 12 vols. 8vo., elegantly printed in double oulumns, 

A new general BIOGRARUiCAL HKITIONARY. 

Piojec.ted and partly ai ranged by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., 
Piiticipal of King's College, Lundon. 

T)«is Woik IS intended to supply a deficiency in our literature wliich has existed since 
fhe complti'ion of Mr. Chalnieis’s Biographical Dictioinry, in 1S]7. Tliat puldication, 
lu'arly ob-olofe, contained leas than 9UU0 names, while the pieserit Work contains more 
than 20,000. It has been nui^t carelully edited and compiled by oxpeiienced wiiteis, who 
have at ail’d themselves of tlie vast body of materials which domestic and foreign literature 
u.ts (if late years siijiplied. The great variety and extensive i.inge of its eoiifents, far ex- 
t<'((luig those of any otlnr modern biogi ip\iical pniilication in our hinguage, must render 
i: .1 veiy iiiiijoitaiil adiiilioii to eveiy publJ and private Jahtary, both as a work of refer- 
e'jce, a stuiehouse of iiilbimafion and anmsement lor all fdasses of leaders. 

l.omh n: B. Folimves; Kivingtons ; K. Hodgson ; .1. M. llicliarilson ; ,T. R.iiu; G.* 
f H.'.MihiJid ; Ckijiei and Co. ; T. Boswoith ; )1. Wd'.ljiiooiiie ; H. (i. Bohn; and (j. Willis. 
AiiO ioi .1. Doighlon, C.imbiidge; and J. H. Paiker, Oxloid. 

. - - , . ^ . f 

DR. ACHILLI’S DISCLOSURES. 

» 

.tust publishc.'l, hi 8\t>., li.uiil'^uniely bouiul, pnee 10a, Crf , 

D ealings with the iNainsiTK^N^ or, rapaiiiome 

— hcrPiie''ls and lier Jesuits. By Rev. GIACflNTO ACHILLI, D.D. 


* Dr. Achilh'a neist vjIiliLIc ^lOoK.ahieh, indup^^mlontly o; tlio moa irn]>ortHtit infoimatiuu it'eon- 

laius liri’atlir^ II spirit ol Un\ f'lit pii'lj and dei oliou, wliieti im oiu* hut a man ttuTOughl y roiiviaccd of 
the tiutli-s ot CiiriLnauity, m-C foilh lu tlu* only luialliiilct Woid ofTnuh,C9uWha\eused.'—jSe//’4- 
Mr>sSf'n(j<!r. ^ 

* The linok-contaius iutmn.il rvulenco of tmtli —Sjifi tufur. 

‘ .\4 illu.stnitiiiL" Oil* Ibfirfiil cur'ie of I'opeiy, Ur. Acliitti’h book la ^cIy valuable. At the present crisis 
it dusHrvesnn extuiishcciiruhni.iu —Siun'lnifi ofFietflum 

* Ui. Achilh ha? many t^h-s to iV an jfiwhority on all that rHiios to tb- Inquisition '—ExpretK. 

* Attioiigst the many voltmies wlnel^n ’jjeeut Roftuin Catholic movenuuit ha? called into existence, 
tins woik of In. Achilli’s is likely tc.4>l)t;im the most pcimatieul popularity. As an able«ind lucid digest 
a"-.!!!!'!! Popery, ->as a grajihic description of many of the practices of ttie Romisli ('huieh,^ — and a.s the 
inconl of the experience of a \igor«mi!. and enlightened mflid, ihe woik is one of the most valuable which 
lUe 8uh)eot li-i'. calletl forth. .There is, however, in the geiiei.ilmos ol out autlior’s account, a tneliful. 
IU".S .* know ledge and masterv of ins subjeil, and opporipmty of oliseivation, which will go far to make 
his t ohinie a standard work ti defence of th^ principles of Ihotesiantism.'— ,41/05. 

* * Arthur Hali, Yirttb, and Cu., .5, Paternoster Row. 
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MRS. MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


This Day is Published, a Net) Edition, with 'Woodcuts, 12mo., 7s. 6d., 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the First Iiivasioti by the Romans to the 14th yeaif'of the Reign of Queen VicToRtA. 
With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 

^ BY MRS.,MAEKHAM. 

c 

* Mrs. Markham’s Histories are well known to m»any of our reader?, and more 
particularly to all those engaged in the instruction of youth. Her llislorios of 
England and France arc deservAlly*' very popular and wc have hcen givt'ii to 
understand, in proof of this assertion, that of her Histories iip\’\ards JiJiy-sU 
thomand copies have been sold.* — BelCs Messenger. 


11 . 

By the iSamc. A New Edition, icith ntmerous Woodcuts, l‘2wo., 7s, Of/., 

A HISTORY OF hTlANCE, 

From the Conquest hy the (lauls to the Death of Loni«-Phlli[»pe. With Convois '.lions 
at the end of eucli Chajiter. 

‘ These works are constructed on a plan which i.s novel and we' think well 
chosen, and we are glad to liiid that they are deservedly pojailar, for they Ciui'ioi 
be too strongly rcconi mended, as adapted for the perusal of youth .’ — Joanidl <>J 
Education. 


III. 

Uniform with the itbore, with numerous Woodcuts, 12;ao., 7s. Cd,, 

‘ A HISTORY OF GERMANY, 

From the Invasion of the Kiiu^lom hy the Romans under Mai ins to the Battle 
, of Leipsic. 

‘ The work before us is ok the ])lun yo usefully adopted by Airs. Markham ^ 
namely, that of judiciously eomlensing all the more heavy and tedious matter, ami 
enlivening her p^ges, w'hen narrating stirrimg facts, .«50 as to lix tlio attention ami 
excite an intereW in the youthful reader. The volume'bcfore us desetyves lo take 
its place beside the Histories of England ami France by Mrs. Maikl^am, and wc 
predict that it will become equally popular.’ — Idelts Mfissengrr. 

‘ A very valuable compendium of all that is iw<\st iwiporlant in Herman Hi.>^tory. 
The liicts have been accurately and laboriously lected from authiuitic sources, 
and they lucidly arranged so as to invest them with the interest which naturally 
pertains to them.’ — Erangrllcal M^jazine. 


JOHN MURRAY', ALBEMARLE STREET., 
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THE LONEOK BOOK SOOIETT. 

T he following Works were delivered at the Residence of every 

Applirarrt within a week after the date of publication: — Lavengro; Edwardes's 
Punjab; Dahomey; Uov’itigs in the Pacific ; the Life of Bishop Stanley ; Voyage of the 
Punce Albert; Merklanil ; Nathalie; Alton Locke, &c. There can be no delay or dis- 
ji])p()iutineiit to any Subset ibers who retiinie an oaily jicru'^al of all the best new wotks. 
For Piospect uses apply at MU DIE'S SELECT LlBUAllY, 2^, Upper King Street, 
Bi.ooMsniRY Square; oi to the Piiucipal .(Agents, IVInniE and Sons, 15, Covontiy 
Sfieet, and Charles Wilson, 37, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 

Works on Engineering, Archii1ecture,*and fhe other 
Sciences of Construction. 

Stevenson’s (A.) Account of Skkrrvvobk Ligiitiiousk, with 33 

Enp:ravinps on Steed, and 1 17»Woodciits 4to 

Stevenson’s (D.) Marij^e Survkting and IIyorometry, with 13 Phi- 
gravings and nnm»Tous VV'oodcuts • . . . . Royal 8vo 

SniPituiiHJtNG, by Augustin F. B. Creuzo, Ifi Plates .... 4to 
Ahciiitectcric and Building, by' W. llosking, F.S.A., 35 Plates 4to 
Railways, by Lioiit. Le‘Count,<PIates and Woodcuts 
Steam and Steam N \ vig.vtuon, by 51. S. Ru.^>edl, 80 VV'oodcuts, . 

The SrEAM-K-NGiMcif b? J. S. Riii>scll, 248 VV'oo(l<‘uts 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; and Sold hy all Bftikhcllois.’'* 


Works Just Published by WILLIAM PICKERING. • 

Octivo, with Portrait, 1 Is’., 

HHIE LIFE OF THOMAS KEN, Risliop of Bath and WclU. 

JL Uy a LAYMAN. 

OotATO, "i. Uli,, 

AN ARGUiMENT for the KOVAL SUPREMACY. 

By the Rev. SWNDERSON ROBINS, M.A. 

Also, roconllv, hv tin* same, 

SOME REASONS AOATJlS'i' ti.o REVIVAL of CONVOCA- 

TION. Svo., U. • . 

A rs’iwv Eililion, 8vo., with Phontispioco, * Kero Homo,’ engraved by Itobinaon, after a P.iiutiug by 

(Jueiciuo, • 

OF THE IMITATION OF .JESITS CHRIST. Translated from 

the Latin Oiiginal, ascribed to Thomas a Kempis. By T. F. DIBDIN, D.D, 

A New CtHlion, 24rao."'price^i'., » 

KEMPIS, EE TMIT ATIQNE CHRI8TT, ot Contomptu Aliindi, 

omnium qnc t-jus Vanitatuni, Libii IV. Codex tie Advocafis SeculL xiii. 

Fcap.*S\o., .^s. • 

“ POEMS OF EARLY. YE Alps. lu’ Nine CliauIeLx. By 

a WRANGLER of Trinity College, Cambiitige, 6LA. 

Fi:ap. 8vo., 5s. 6d., 

REIIKNERATION ;*or* Divine and Human Na^ivre. A Poem in 

Six Books. By GEORGE MARSLAND. 

‘Ilis poem is a very respectable one. Tlie author is a stanch Protestant .' — English lieview. 

Nearly ready, Ju 8 voA. 8v^,»unifoini with the Library LUilions of Herbert .md Taylor, 

THE WORKS OF>ffO>IN MILTON ia VERSE and TROSE. 

Printed from the Original Editions. • 

With a Lift of the Author, by^he Rev. JOHN MITFORD, 

,* WiLi.iAM*PicKEttiN», 177, Piccadilly. 

Q. JSeb., -Vo. 176. ’ E 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Price Thteepence ; Stamped ^ to go Free hy Postj Fourpence, 


Th« Contents of the LITERARY GAZETTE are arrangeil under the following heads: — 

Eeviews, Summary, Communications, and Varieties. 

Rkviews. — A l! new English W'orlcs of sufficient inteiest, and occasionally Foreign 
Works, are reviewed by the best authorities on the subjects of which they treat. 

Semmarv. — llilef critical and analytical notices are given under this head of all new 
w orks published ilu'-ing the pieccding week, retumang to such of them for more elaborate 
notice as seem eligible for the purpose. 

CoMMuNicATroT^s. — FoTcigTi Correspondence, Biographicj, and Communications hearing 
on the interests of Literature, Science, or Att. 

Varieties. — Scraps of Literary, Sdlentific, Musical, Dramatic, and Art Gossip in the 
usual form of paiagrai)hs. 

The fiiTERARY (tA/ette is published every Satnritay in time for despatch by the 
Morning Mails, and js sold by every Bookseller and Newsvern or ‘n tlie Uniteii Kingdom. 

^idxscribers remitting in advance (half-yearly, 8jr. 8f/. ; or yearly, 17s. dd.) v/ill receive 
their < ojiics, frer, on Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning. 

Tub Literauy Gazette is re-issued in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling,, and may 
be hadjj^rec i/ expense, in all parts of the country with the Magazines. 

London : Reeve and Bf.nuam, 5, Henrietta Stieet, Covent Garden, 


SCEPTICISM AND ROMANISM. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REITEW. 

No. XXV., price Six Shillings. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Rcm‘s in Transylvania. I ’ ♦>. The Unbersities Cbromission. 

y, 'j'h'- t/luMui-stry of ihe Suiil)e«m. j ’ 7. Statt'•^ of t’cntral \Tneneft. 

3. The Moiiiil.Liiie' t ol Die n. Italy, (ieimauy, and Eiiyland. 

4 . I.’irx I'l under the riwnaolis, j 9. (Juekett on Die Miei oscope. 

.■). Itutihu . lii'» Life and Wiitia"N. I in. btiglatul niid the Papae\ . 

Criticisms on Books, &e. » 

The BRITISH QU,A.RTERLY RKV'IKW embraces Discussion on all Questions con- 
nected with Li teratuie. Science^ Art, and Politics. On all these' topics it is fiee to deliver 
av honest vei diet; and men of the first status in' intelligence on sucli subjectB — not only in 
England, but on the Continent, and in our Cojonies — are among its contributors. With 
regard to Social Policy, its views are«v>n the side of all measures tending to give stability 
to Law, and to .secure the Moral and Political Elevation ot tlie People. But this Joinnal owes 
its origin to leligiousmep. ' It was pledgeil from the first to defeml Christianity, as get firth 
in the Clnlstiaii Scriptures, again^» the Philosiipbical Scepticism of our time on tlie one 
hand, and against attempts to levive the Sujievgtitions of Rotnanitm on the other. If there 
were signs bespeaking danger fur those questions some seven yeais niiice, we .scarcoly need 
say tiiat those sigusjiave now assumed a magnitude greatly more formidable, We liave 
reason to know that our labour in this direction ha.s not been in vain ; and the thoughtful 
men who look with interest on tin* oscillations of tlli^ great conflict may feel tia-suied that 
we nieiiii to bring to it an increased amount of vigilance and^energy. 

Vf-ry sjieedily, a Seiies of Cheap Reprints ol' A^rthdes winch have appeared in tin’s 
Journal, timcidng InliUelitv and Komani.sm. will be publisiied under the titlo of the 

I51UTIS1I quarterly TRACTS. 

London: J \ckson and Wai.I'OUd; and Simi’KIN, MAitfHALL; and Co. 
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Now rpady, in crown 8vo., cloth lettered, price 8s, 0d., 

THE CLASSIOAE GAZETTEER, 

A Dictionary of Ancient Geography, Sacred and Profane. 

By W ILLl VM.If AZl-ITT, Ksg., 

IIAUUISTCH, Ol’ THE Mll>l>E,E/rEM PI.E. 

‘ A very nsefnl hook of reference, conlaiLing a vast amount of information compressed 
into SI small compass.’ — Sperlalor. 

* This vsiluahle and carelij 11 ^’-compiled work fillip up an'loafus that has long been de- 
plored by all iieisous htudying smeient litersltwre .* — Mornwtf Ucruld* 

WHITTAKER AND CO., AVE-MAUIA LANK. 

THE AUTHC/B’S EDITIONS. • 

r\LLENT)ORFFS* METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

Vy WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX JVIONTHS. . 

1. ADAPTED TO THE FRENCH. 

Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H- G. Oi.lendokfk, 
Svo.rfllu rd Edition, price 1 2s. cloth. 

• n ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. 

Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H, G. Oi.lkndok ff. 

8vo., Second Edition, price I is. cloth. ^ 

3. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. 

Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. (i. Oii i noorff. In Two Parts. 
Parti., S'-ventii Edition, infce I'i-s., 8vo. cloth. Pait 11., Second Edition, prict% 12«., 
8vo, cloth. Tlie I’avts sold separately. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYS- 

TKMS, prepared by the Author. Puce 7s. each, cloth letleied. 

It Is necessary for those who desire to avail fhemselv'es of the present methoil to 
notice that these are the only Englisli editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorfl’, anti he deems 
any other t<f tally inadequate fin the purpo.se of English instiuction. and for the elncninlion 
of the nielluxl so strongly recommeutletl by C'.ijitain Basil Hall and (>tht‘r eininenr 
writers. They should he ordeied with the Publisher’s name, anti, to prevent errors, every 
copy has its Nhimhei and the Author’s Signatuie. 

London: WHITTAKER and CO.^* and DUT.AU and CO. ^ and to be had of any 

Rouk!H*lJ**r. 


CORRECTED, > AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, FOR THE 
, ENGLISH STUDENT, 

F LUGEL’S complete DltniOTtARY of the GETUfAN 

and ENGLISH IvtNGUAGES.i-LNGLl.SH-GKim.tN and GEIIJIAN-ENGLISH. 
Atlapted ttj the English Stutlent by Ch .-V. Etii.i'«i, PitjfVhsoi Heimann, aatl ,T. Oxenfojml 
F oul ill Etlltion, in 2 thirk vols. large 8vt)., ledneed to 2Ss\ ch'tli Iclteied. 

, The London edition of EJogel’s Dictitiii.iry h nnqne.f .tmahly siqierior to every other, 
■with llie t’xcejiliori t)f Hiljunt, which is too compi^heu>i\o ;nul costly to c%iTimani] moie 
than a veiy liunteti .sale. Th<‘ gr**at advantage wtnrh it pt>'">t'Nse'i over the tuighuil (lurmaii 
edition (as well as over all oilier Dictionaries pulih-I.ed in CiiMunoiy) is, th.it It lia.s bee 
thoroughly lemodelled and adaplet# to the wants ot I’Aigli''li ',liuk;^|t.s by ct.mpeieftt scholai . 
in this country ; and although, in point of mz*', foi rin r eil jtum.s may have .ippi-aied nuue 
expensive than some others, yet this edition heiujr leilueed to it Is now much clieapei ; 
the hulk of the Litter Dietioipuies being, in most j.rodnced by tlie incoipoiation of a 

mass of obsolete v^oids Aid iMAcbs phrase^, wliiidi ,erve latiier to embarrass and poijdex 
than to assist the student, jf * 

» Also, piibl slieil, new an.l clunyfr l.ililii n, ■* 

All ABRIDGMENT* of the SAME, for'^ younger Stmients', Travellers, &c. By J. 
OxfeNFORD and L'. Flili.ng. ,iioy.d ISmo., price 7,s. Od. stioogly bomid. 

. ^ Londgn : Wi itj:aki r and Co., Dulao and Co., aud D. Nutt. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOO K S, 

Published or preparing for Publication 

BY JOHN- DEIGHTON. 

A TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of Clement of Rome, 

Polyrju p, aiul IgiiHt'iiif ; and m’ the APOLOGIES of Justin Martyr and Teitulliau: 
with an lntioduct'!Dii and brief Notes illii^tsative of the Ecclesiastical History of rhe First 
Two Centuries. lly the Rev. T. iCuevau.ikr, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Catharine’s Hall. New Edition. 8vo. (JVearlt/ read//.) 

Tile Introduction will contain an account of the present state of the question respecting 
theintegrily of the Greek Text of the Einetles of Ignatius, with reference to the Syriac 
version of some of them lately edited by Mr. Cuicton. 

LITURGITi: RRITANNICAil ; or, the ’several Editions of the 

Rook of Comni?m Prayer of tlie Cbui<Wi of" England, from its compilation to the last re- 
vision ; together with the Liturgy set forth for the use of the Church of Scotland. Arranged 
to show their respective variations. By VV. Keeling, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. (JVcarli/ ready.) * • 

A HISTORY of the AllTICI.ES of RELIGION ; including, 

among other Documents, the X. Articles (1 5‘16), the XIII. Articles (loJS), the XLII, 
AfTl'vdes (155^3, the XL Articles (1559), the XXXIX. Articles (15G3 and 1571), the 
Lamhetli Articles (1595), the Irish Articles (1615); witli llliistial ions from the Sym- 
bolical Books ot the Homan and Ileformed Communions, and from other contemporary 
sources. By C. Hardwick, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of St. Cathiarine's Hall, and 
\\ Kitehal I Preacher. {Ready.) * 

SERMONS : an Reposition of tlie Thirty-Nine Articles, de- 
rived from the Writings of tlu- dder Divines. By the Rev. W. B. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Cathaiiiic's Hall, and formeily Fellow of Caius College. 

The STUDIES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, a 

Discourse on. By A. Seugwick, M.A., F.U.S., Fellow of Trinity College, and Wood- 
Avaidian Professor, Cambridge. The Fifth FIdition, with Additions and a Copious Pre- 
hmiiiary Dissei ration. Svo. 12.v. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT: with a Critically Revised Text, 

a Digest of vaiious Ut-ailiiigs, Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage, Pro- 
legomena, and a Critical and Exegejical (knumentary. For the use of Theological 
Students and Minislei'^. By II, Alpoud, M.A., Vicar of Wymeswolti, Leicesteishiie, 
, low of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. ll. 4s. {^Vol. 11. in the l^ress.) 

MORAL EVIDENCE, a Treatise on, illustrated by numerous 

Examples, both of Geneial Princi pies and of Specitic Actions. Bj E. A. SMEDLE^, M.A., 
late Chapli^in of Tiinlty College, Cambridge. 7#. 6t/. 

An ANALYSIS of PALMER^S .ORIGIN KS LITUllGICiK ; 

or, Aiditinities of the English Ritual'J and of his Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. 
For the use of Students at the Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders, who have 
read the original woik. ,By' W. Beal, LL.IX, F.S.A., Vicar of Brooke, Norfolk. l2mo. 
il.v. ' » 

-ZESCriYLTJS — TRAG(EDIJE. Recensuit, emendavit, expla- 

Davit, ct bievibiis Notis instiuxir F. Palev, A.M., *-lim Coll. Div. Johan. Cant. *2 vols. 
8 VO. I/, is. 'I’he Pl.iys may be had separately. * 

ARUNDINES CAMI. Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium 

Lusus Canori ; collegit alqiie edidit H. Dburv, A.M. EfUtio q'larta. Svo. (In the Press.) 

EURIPIDIS TRAGGilDIJE PRIOI^^S QUATUOR, ad 

lidem Munuscrf^jtorum emendatap et brevibus Notis emeiidatiouem potissim.im rationes 
reddentibns instructae. Edidil R. PonsdN, A.M., &c., recethsuit suasque notulos sub- 
jeeit J, ScHOJ-EPiELD. Editio Tertia. Svo. (In the^ Press.) 

JOHN DEIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE' 


[^Continued., 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN DEIGHTON—CWtwwcrf. 

CORNEWI TACITI OPERA. Ad Codices antiquissimos 

exacta et ernendata, Commentario critica et ex^etico illuslrata. Edidit F. Ri iteu, Prof. 
Buntiensis. 4 vols. 8vo. 1/. Ss. A few copies printed on tliick vellum paper, imperial 
Svo. IZ. 4#. 

GEMS of LATIN POETRlf : with Translations, selected and 

illustrated by A. Amos, Es( 2 ., Author of the%({reat Oyer ol»Poisoning, &c. Ax. {JVearl]/ 
ready.') 

DESCRIPTIONS of, the BRITISIfiPAL'iftOZOlC EOSSILS 

added by Professor Sedgwick to the Woodwardiun Collection, and contained in the Geo- 
lop^ical Alusenin of the University of Cambritige. vV ith Figures of the new and iuijjer- 
fectly known vSjwcies. By F. M‘Coy, Professor of Geology, &c., QnecMi's College, Belfast, 
Autiior of tbe ‘ Caibonifetous Limestone Fossils of Ireland/ and ‘ Synu^isis of the Silinian 
Fossils of licland ' Part 1. 4to. (Ii^the J^ress.) • 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, Problems in Illus- 

tration of the Princliiles of? By William WiyTON, AI.A.,»Tniiify College. Svo. lG.v. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON and PROFESSOR CO'IES, Corre- 
spondence of: including Letters of other Eminent Men. Now fust jinblished fiom the 
Originals in Trinity College Libikirfy; together with an Appendix, containing a variety of 
other Uiipuhlished Letleis lyid Pajitrs of Newton's. With Notes, and Synoptical ^'iew of 
Newton’s I.ifc, by the Ifev.'J. Eddleston, M.A., Fellow of Tiimty College, Cambridge, 
Svo. 10#. ' • 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Chiefly for the use of 

Schools. By the Rev. H\rvkv Goodwin, AI.A , late Fellow ami Mathematical Lectuier 
of (itoiiville and Cains College^ Author of an ‘ Elementary Course of Mathematics/ 

(Li the Press.) 

An ELEMENTARY COURSE of MATHEMATICS. 

Designed princiiRvlly for Students for the Umvcjsity of Cambrnlge. By the Rev. H. 
Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow and Alathematical Lecturer of Goriville and Caius College. 
Thiid Edition. Svo. 18#. 

ASTRONOMY, Elementary ( Chapters in, from the ‘Astronomic 

Physique’ of Biot. By the Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A. Svo. 3#. iUl. 

JOHN DEXGIITON, CAMBRIDGE. 


Oil Ihe 1st of May v\ ill be piiblislied, ^ 

^PHE MOOR and the LOCH ; contaitiing Minute Instructions 

J- in all Highland S[u»rts, with Reinaiks upon the VViId Binis and Beiisfs of the 
Scottish Mountains. By John Colquhoun, Esq. Third Edition, willi which is now in- 
corporated ROCKS and RIVERS, by tlte same Autlior. In 8vo., with numefuus Jllus- 
1 rations. , 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


RE-ISSDE OF DB. DEAKIN’S BRITISH BOTANY. 


Now reailv. Tart I., to be contlmu'il Mqfilhly, piice i.s. Plain, and 10#. witji Coloured Plates^, 

TTLOlftGRAPHIA BRITANNICA; or, ENGRAVINGS and 

DEStlRlPTIONS of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS of BRITAIN. 
• B^ Richard Deakin, M.l). 


Each Part will conta*iu Figure^of Nmety-6i.x Species of British Flowering Plants, and 
about eightymages of original Descriptions, in familiar as well as scientific language, so 
as to be un demood by the learner as well as the ^nore advanced student in Botany, and 
calculated to obviate the difficulties generally felt by persons commencing that delightful 
study, • » , 

, London f Gkoombrieck and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 

* Hamilton and Co., and Ridge and Jackson, Sheffield. 
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Th.s day is published, in ft volft, post 8vo., pnce Sis., -with a Map and other inustiations, 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA. 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social. 

By JAMES F. VV. JOUNSTON, F.R.SS.L. & E., &c., 

Author of ‘ Lcctuies on AgrifiiUural Chemistry, Geology,’ &c. &c. 


WiLi.iAM Rla'ckwood and Edinburgh and London. 


« * 

JVeaf-fJ/ Beadt/, 

H IIAAAIA AIAeHKII rou. 'EBAOMHKONTA. 

The SEPtUACilNT VERSION of the f)rd) TKSTAMENT, according to the 
Vat*u;an Text : — together wltli the re.il LXX of Daniel. 

Also the APOCRYPHAL ROOKS extant in Greek, ircluding the Fourth of Macca- 
hees, not commonly appended to tlic Vatican text. 

With a Crilit^al diul Historical Preface. 

As the real LXX of Daniel is not commonly printed witli the L.VX Version (Theodo- 
tion’s tianslation having been .substituted for it at ai< eaily peiiod), the Publishers have 
given this tranaljition ns well as that which Ls common! Vinaertetl in llie L\X. 

In insetting the Greek Text of the Apocryphal hooks conin^on|y appeniled to the LXX, 
hook of the Maccabees has been gi\en, as well as the three wliich apjiear in the 
aficaij toxtf, this has been dune iu order to give tlie present Edition as much complete- 
ness gis possible. 

In announcing this Edition the Puhlibhers have aRo to state that they have caused to be 
prepared a Synoi’SIS of tlie V arious Rkautngs found in all the ancient MSS of the LXX 
wfiich au; extant 1 this will present tlie Riblioal Student* with a nioie conj])lete Critical 
Appaiatus for the LXX than anything which has hitherto appi'ai»*(|. \ Specimen will 
accompany the ('(iiliou of th LXX now announced. One Volume 8vo. 

*11 KAINH AlAvt^UKlI. A Lal'ge-print Greek New Testa- 
ment, witli select \anous Readin;>s. 

'I’lie want of a Oioek New Testament in a snfiicienlly largo tyjie for general reading has 
often Inen expios-^ed : and io seeking to meet this want, the Pulilishers have endeavoured 
to infioiiuce as many f<>atuies of geiieial utility as they could. 

They have thejefore selected Mill’s text, as being (hat most cunerit in this country: in 
tlie niari^m tliey have placed many tesnlls of eiilici.sm, by giving certain Readings which 
Imvc been apjti’oved by (iriesbach, Scliolz, Lachiriaiiii, or Tiseliendoif, 

111 selecting tlie^e readings they ha\,e sought to present — 

1st, Readings snp])orted by gieat aiithonty. 

I 2iid, Readings woithy of special attention. 

3 id, Readings which apprei iably ail'ect the sen.se. 

4lh, Readings to which reference i.s often iua<le. 

5i!i, Readings to which some jieciiliai impoi lance has b(#en attached. 

* Refereilccs to parallel passag*es are added in die margin. One vol. 8vo. 

Tin! Publishers have likewise rans«-d to he ]«epnred, as a t !oiii])airion to (lii.s or to any 
othei Kdition, a complete Synopsis df (he Variations of the ’IV\ts of (hiesbacli, Scholz, 
Laehmann, and 'rischendorf. — A Specimen will accompany the Testament. 

The yiRLE of EVERV^ LAND, complete with Etlmogiaphic IRajis, Sjiecirvltns, 
tvC. A full l*!ciics of Nati\c with lloui.iii accom panics. Orn^ vohinjc r|u:irto 

A S\RIAC READINCi ROOK; con'lsiing of Extracts Ciorn the Old and NewTes- 
l.itncfils, and ih« Syri.ic Narnitne of Itirhaid l\ein- do jiauu’s Crusoding Auventurus, lunslaled und 
irrAnanuitically {«ji\lyir.eh Iu ]>ost octavo. ^ 

A CHALDEE READING ROOK, on (he same plan. In post octavo. 

A NEW GREEK HARMONY of the GOSPELS. In one volume quarto. 
DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION to (he NKV' TKSTAMKN'l’. Volume III., 
with Imlix, See. Octiivo. , <r^ ‘ 

SPV.CiMV.NS and PROSPECTUSES of a NE\V*aud COMPLETE HEBREW 
C0Ntxmi>AK(:i:. ^ . 

SPKCi:vlE\S and PROSPECTUSES of a SYlUAC CONCORDANCE. 

SAMUEL RAGSTEU and SONS, 15, Paternoster ’Row, Loi^'don, 
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NEW eiTT BOOK FOB THE SEASON. 


5S 


la 8vo., juice !6«. bound iu cloth, or 24 j. niorocco elegant, 

P ILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs, S. C, 

HALL. With Notes and Illustrations by F. W, FaIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

NOTICES Ol* THl* PRESS. 

* De.scrI)>U(tns of such shrines come iiome witli deep iiitere-.t to all hearts — all English hearts — partieu' 
laxly when they are dune with tlie eai nestnesa which <ltsiiiiguishes ^r-*. Hails wutnigs. Tli.it lady\ 
earnestness ariil enthusiasm are of the nght sort — Rht loi freedom ofthouglit rind acliou, for taste, and 
for genius WTUgiiig its lliglit in a nol>le diieeliou Tliey are displavcd, oftcMitimes most nalnrally, 
throughout thi* .ittractive pages of tliis I ohinai*.’ — (Jbiri ccr, ♦ •” * 

‘Mrs Hall’s lalcMits are too m ell Vnown to require our eo^imendalion of lier ‘alMgriniagos,” which 
aro every way v.nithy of the boautitul wooilcuts that Mlustrate almost even n.ige, and this is ^e^y high 
praise iiideci.’- Ht^indard. * 

‘ The illustrations are veiy elTective *, and the whole work, externally ami internally, is worthy of the 
patrouagij of all who luve to be iiiaUiicled as well as amused.’ — C/itm h'and Stata ijnzrtte. 

' TUe book is a p|t>as.int one -a collerlioii ol a guMit deal ofeunous iiihurn.itiou about a number of 
curious places and ueisous, oleveily and io.idily puf together, and combined mio au elegant voluNfcic.' — 
Ouat dian. ' • 

A Second Series is in preparation. 

Art UGH* Haix, Virtue, 2.5, Paternoster Row. 


THE EOMISH CONTROVS'BSY -STANDARD WORK FOR* THE TIMES, 

W 

Just publishetl, in One Volume, inuuuial 8vo. piice KK',, and in Twenty Numhcis, price fid. eaJi,* 
a Cheap Edition, from the Steieotype Plates, of • 

TTELINEATION of KGMAN CATHOLICISM: drawn -from 

-L' the authentic and acknowletlged Stamluids of the Ciiuicli of Hiime, iu which her 
peculiar Doctrines, Moials, Gt-Vernment, ami Usages are slated, tioatedat. large, and tjoii- 
iuted. By the Ucv. Uh\rh's Klliott, U.D. Uoirecled ami revised, with iiunierous 
jm[n)rlaiiL Adtiilioiis. 1 hud l^ditmn. 

‘ \V(j rpcotiimon<l this woik ai the ino.-'t compudnm^iM' and \aluablo treatise on Popmy wliuh is 
extant in the Engbdi Liiigu.ige,’ — C/imch oj Eiojlaud (punteili/ 

PuhlLshed by .Iohn Mason, li, City Uoiid. Sold at GO, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN DUMMING, D-D. 


This day is published, New Kdilioii, price fi^,, .•\i>.ed and roi looted, w iih additions, ’ 

L ectures for the TTMES; or, ILLUST'HATIONS aivl . 

RKKirrATtONS of Ihp KRKOUH of ROMANISAl ami TUjlCTARlANI.SJt. 
By the Rev. John Cumminu, D.l)., Minist»?r of the National Scottish Chuicli, Coveut 
Garden. 

. ri. • • 

PROrilE'lTC STUDIES.; or, LECTURES ou DANIEL. 

Just j)id)l lulled, jjiico 9 a. handsomely hound. • 


LECTURES oil the SEVEN ClHdlLTIES. SevenTh Thou- 

sand, witli Illustrations. Piico Oji. 

SA/iVAllON : a Sermon delivered before ^Tlcr Miijcsty at 

Balmoral! Seventeenth Thousand, Ihice 1*. 


HAMMERS’MIThX* ROTEST'A?\ T DISCUSSION. Cheap 


Edition. % vciith Thousand. (Ja*. ♦ 

A full List of Worlfs by the Rev, Dr. (5 iMmino may be lia<l ou application to the 
Publishers. ^ ^ 

^ ArtRub Hah, Virtue, an(l*Co., 23, Paternoster Row. 
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BISHOP HEBER’S WORKS.* 

1 . 

Parish Sermons 

on the LESSONS, cGOSPEL, or^EPTSTLE, for EVERY SUNDAY in tho 
YEAR, and for WEEK-DAY FESTIVALS. 6th Edition, 2 vols., Post 8vo^ 
ICs, , ' * 

Palestine— Europe— Passage of the Bed Sea— 

* and OTHER POEMS. 3rd Edition, d^ortrait, fcap. 8vo., 7«. 6c5 

Hymns for Church Service ; 

written and adapted for every Sunday in thd Year. 12th Edition, IGmo., 2^- 

4 . '■ * 

Journals of a Tour through India. 

2 vols,, Post 8vo,, 12a. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS. 

AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 

1 . 

Life and Voyages of. Chri'stopher Columbus. 

Together with the VOYAGES of his COMPANIONS. Maps, 3 vols. 8vo., 

Sia. Gd. 

2 . 

Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. 

2 vols. 8vo., 21s. • 

Oliver* Goldsmith ; * A biography. Post 8vo., CvV. 

4. « 

I3r<lC6l)ri(lg^G Hall 5 or, the humourists. Post 8vo., 6a.. • 

Tales of ‘a Traveller. Post Svo., 6a. f 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Just Published, post 8vo.. 4;. 6d. 

E vening THOUGHTS. By 

a Physician. 

• We cannot help^ expressing a v-ish tliat tliese 
Evening Tlioughts’’ may not be the only coiitri- 
butions to general literature that we may havt* 
from a mind so powerful, so cultivated, ami so 
gentle as that of the physician whose pages we 
noiv close.' — The Quardiaitf March 13. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 6vo., 102 Illustrations, 21«., 

A n introduction to 

CONCHOLOGV ; or, Klements of 
the N.itural History of Molluscous Aninuils. 
By George Johnston, M.D.,,LL.D., ^'el- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Ellin burgh, author of * A History of the Bri- 
tish Zoophytes.’ 

*The book is a convincing proof that there is no 
subject, howevir diy ami mipiomising, that may 
not be made iutorestiiig by a man ot genius, 

and learning. Or. .lohusou’s object huj, l>rcii to 
present the conchologi'’t w a^iew of the econo- 
mical, physiological, and systeiuatK a) iclatiuiisof 
niolluscoub aiiimaU to each other, and to other 
ciiMtcd beings : and this he ]i,is done in u style so 
elegant and captivating, and with such a happy 
facility ol illustrating ids tlieoiies by leained le- 
lorenecs and curious anecdotes, that it is not easy 
to decide whether his work is moht«vulu:ible as a 
bCientilic, 'or interesting as a literary cumpusitiou.' 
—MoinxugJ*ost, Oct. 2(i. 

John V'an Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


1 st published, in 1 vol. flvo., illustrated, pricc2lr. 

riniE NATURAL HISTORY 

X of the YARIKTIKS of MAN. By 
Robert Gordon Latham, M.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of King’s College, Camhiidge^; 
Vice-President of (he Kthiiological Society 
of London; Cuirespoudiiig Member of the 
Ethnological Society of New Yuik. 

‘ The truly masculine minds of England, of 
Continental I'.nropc, andot Anglo-Saxon America, 
will pii/.e It. is the best book ut its lime, on tlmbcst 
subject of its time.’ Sept. 14. , 

John- Van Voor&t, 1, Paternoster Row? 


THE WATER CURE. 

T he PRINCIPLES & prac- 
tice of HYDROPATHY, along 
with the Popular Treatment of Menslc-s 
Small Pi/lt, and other Diseases. By Dr. 
Macleod,* F.R.C.P.E., Pliysiciaii to the 
celebrated Wharfedale Hydrup.i(hic Kst.i- 
blishment, Beii Rhyddmg, ■•OtW^ Yoik- 
ghire. Price 3s. jf * 

Manchester, printeii and published by 
Wm. Irwtn, 03, Oldham Sftreet ; Luiidun, 
published by Simtkin, Marshall, &t Co., 
and Charles Giltin. * 

* 


On 1st February was published, price 6i., 

aniE NORTH BRITISH RE- 
X VIEW— No. XXVIII. 

• CONTENTS. 

1. British and Continental Ethics and 
• Christianity. 

2. Rome and the Italian Revolution. 

3. Philip Dfiddiidge. 

4. Literature and the Labour Question — 

V Alton ,I#ocke’ and the *Mornrng 
Chronicle ’ Papers^ 

5. Ne^nder. 

6. Gold Mines. 

7. Remains of Arthur H. Hallann. 

8. 1’he Social Position of Women. 

9. Sir Charles Lyell's Travels in North 

Ameiica. 

, F^dinbnrgh, W. P. Kennedy ; London, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Dublin, J, 
M‘GtASUAN. 


This day is published, in fcap. 8\o., piice 5s., 

SKETCHES of tlie J^OETICAL 

^ LITERATURE of the PA8T HALF- 
CENTURY. By D. M. Moik (Delta). 

William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. ' 


Second Edition, price 12 «. 

qniE METOOD of the DIVINE 
X GOVERNMENT, Physical and 
Moral. By the Rev. James id‘Cosii, 
LL.D. 

* The arguraent is the effort of no common mind. 
The author cunuot stir any question lie treats of 
without throwing up the deeply Bc.ited seeds of 
thought.’ — Dublin^ imveritfj/ Mar/unne. 

SuVherland and ‘Knox, Edinburgh; 
SiMPkiN, Marshali, dk. Co., London. 


Now publialied, in royal Hvo., pp. 714, price 28s’., 

MUIE ARClIAiOLOGt' AND 

J- HKKHISTOKIC ANNAI.SofSCOT- 
land. By Daniki. Wilson, Honorary 
Sec i et ary ol the Society of Antiquaries of 
* Scotland. • ^ 

Part^. PniMi-rv’^AL, or Stone Period. 
11. Akctiaic, or Bronze Period. 

III. Ti DTONic^or Iron Period. 

IV. Christian Pi.riod. 

With Two Himdrod Engravings on Steel 
and Wood, illusti alive of (he several Pe- 
riods. S'lecluieiis and Piospectus Iree by 
Po.t. 

Edinbuigh; Sutherlant?* and Knox, 
Gi^iirge Stieet; London, Simpkin, Mar.. 
siiAi.L, and Co., and J. H. Parker ; and 
n'Aiy be hail of all Booksellers. 
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Earl> ill May will be published, in One Volume, 
royal cloth, lettered. 

Q uakerism ; or, The story 

OF My Life, ily One who was a 
Menihor of the Society of Friends for up- 
wards of Foity Years. 

Dublin ; Samuel P. Oldham, S, Suffolk 
Si reel. 


.T-i8t vi'hilshod, price 3s. Td , demy 8vo., 19^ pp., ^ 

QCRrpTURAL REVISION of 

O the LITUliCiV, a HKMEDY for AN- 
IxUQAN ASSUMPnON and PAPAL 
\GCiRK.SS10N. A T<etter to the Right 
Hon. Lord J. Russell, M.P. Ry a Mkm- 
OBtt OF iiiE Middle Tempu:. ’ ' ^ * 

‘ 'lake av\aj t'no dioas frora Um silver, .i«<l tli.-ie 
shall ooine fortJi a vesbel loi the fiiiei.’ — Pun\ 
\.\v. 4. 

London : R, GuooMiiinuuK and Sons, 5, 
l\iternoslcr Row, Kdiuhuigh: Oliver and 
Carlisle: Cuarlej} Tuuun ' tw. 


NEV/ WORK BY DR. CUMWIING. 

T/"OICES of the NT(x,rr. By 
V the Rev. John Ci viminw, D.D. 
PoiMlli Thousand, Fcap. 8vo., 7^. cloth. 

In the press, a companion vol. to the above, 

\OICFS of the DAY. Jn one vol, 
8vu. 

Hy the same Author, 

(iOD in HISTORY ; or, Facts Illu.s- 
trativc of the Presence and Providcude of 
Cod in the Allairs of Men. Secoud eu- 
ii-ged F.ilition, Fcap. Svu,, 'Is. (J</. cloth. 

CHRIST RKCKIVING SINNERS. 
Foul til Thousand. Fcap.Svo., 25 . (id. cloth 

c ‘ ^ — 

NEVi( WORK BY THE REV. OCTAVIUS 
WINSLOW. • 

MIDNIGHT ITARMONIKS; or, 
Thoughts for the Season of Solitude and 
>Soirow, (he Rev. Octavxu.s WInslow. 
iSitio., puce 2jf. (id, cloth. 

By the fas'e Author, i 

T HE INNER JilFKj its Nature, Re- 
Ut])s>e, and Recoveiy, Second Edition, 
eiilaiged. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. cloth. 

grace and TRUTH. Second Edi- 
tian. Fcap. 8va., price ds. 6d. cloth. 

London: John F. Shaw, 27, Soutliarapton 
Row, Russell Sq^uare, and Palernoster 
Row. ’ 


>Vith nine lUiistrations. 6vo. cloth, 15«., also 
baiidsomely bound in various styles by IIa>day, 

S ABRINiE COROLLA.. A 

Volume of Classical Translations and 
Original Compositions, contiibuted by Gen- 
tlemen educated at Shrewsbury School. 
.Among the coiitributois aie — die Head 
Masters of Shrewsbury, Stamford, Reptori, 
^.Uppingham, and Birmingham Schools; 
Andrew Lawson, Esq., late M.P. ; Rev. R. 
Shilleto, Cambridge; Rev. T. S. Evans, 
Rugby; J., Riddell, Esq., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Rev. F., M. Cope, II. J. 
Hodgson, Fisq,, H A. J. Munro, F.sq., W. 
G, Claik, Esq , Fellows of 'frinity College, 
Cambridge ; and many othe” distinguished 
Scholars from both Universities. 

‘ Highly cievfitiihle to the Scholarship of Shrews- 
bury, ami indeed itl Kurland, and w<* vvi^h it 
heaitil^ .sueci't-s.’ — ijunrdiait. 

(.'L 011 C.JS Bell, 180, Fleet Street. 

• N O- 

D u. SPlEhM'S FRENCH and 

KNOLl.su DICTIONAKV, iiewl}- 
composed fioin the best French Dictionaries 
and otht^i Woihs; containing a considciahle 
immber of Words not to he found m other 
Dictionaiics,* and gi\nig — 1. All woidtj in 
general use, comprising those of the piei-ent 
tune ; -2. The puncijial terms employed in 
(he army and navy, the sciences, tlie arti^, 
the inunnfaclnies, anil hade; — 8. Tin.* 
comj/ounds of words in most geinral use; — 
4, I'lie viuious jicce})tatIoi)S of tlie words in 
their logical Older .separated by numbeis;— 
5. .Short examples of the acceptations that 
piesent any dillhulty; — ti. 'I'he idioms and 
familiar phiaaeology ; —7. The iriegulari- 
ties;- — 8. Obdeivaliuiis on woids pieseiiting 
gr^imniiitical dillicnlties. With signs show- 
ing the liteinl or figurative use, obsolete 
winds, and the kind of style; followed by 
a vocabulaiy of mythological and geo- 
giaphif-al names, and those of persons'. 
'I hird Fditlun. Each Dictionary, one con- 
taining 712 jiages, the other 01. 3 pages, 
roVal 8vo., tieble colnrans, is sold sepa- 
mtely, puce- School Edition, 10\. 6 ( 1 . ; 
Ldnaiy Edition, I2.s. (h/. cloth letteieil, 

.A wink adopted by the University 
of Fiance for the Uoe of French (’ollegcs.,, 

* must p\^)ri!s.s our hearty .'luiirobation of 
both the geiu’ral jilan aiul the exerutiou of those 
V .1 1 u mos — At ft cm-!' « rn . 

* TV« plan of riofossor Spiers'', rlietiounry wns 
submitUHl to Monsieur (xniKot lu tSjf., ami the 
work IS the result ot the laboui of the fourteen 
yp.irs which have hiueu elapsed. It fs really -an 
iuteipreicr of the Fieiicli ami ICiii'lii-h lanfiiiages 
— a geuql.thy t ustwoithy Kngli.sh-l‘'ieneh und 
I’ienoh-Kn3iD''h oielion.ui, ‘—Krinmnn . 

‘Thi’i dictlVBar^, lu .nhhti.in to being the fullest 
that bus ever issued I lom the pre^s, |uesentsthe 
most eomplele aqilv SIS of the michanism of the 
two langiiaf'es that has hitheito been attunipted.'— 
Alt'ictiHam/. 

WiuTTAKiiU anii'Co., Av^e^aria Lane. 
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Published by George Bell, 

186 , FLEET STREET. 

T he churches of the mid- 

OLE AGES ; or, Select Specimens 
of Early and Middle Pointed Structures: 
with a few of the Purest Late Pointed Ex- 
amples, illuslrated by Geometric and Per-* 
sjjecfive Drawings By Henry Bow.man 
and J. S. CiiowTiiEii, Architects, Manches- ^ 
ter. To be completed in 20 Parts, each 
ciMitaiiiiiig 6 Plates, imperial folio. Piice 
9.Y. plain; 10s. Qd. tinted; jftoofs, large* 
I2s. eacli. Issued at intervals of two 
months. 12 Parts now published. 

* Wfc.in liarfdy coneeive au\ thing more pt'rfecl. 
We he.irtil> reLummeiui the teries to all ^sho are . 
able to pfitioiit''C it.' — ^ 

lto\aL 4to., cloth, Vol. I., piicls/. 13s. 6d . ; 

Vol. II , price 3/^ 16s. f>d., 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS: being a Sc- 
ries of Examples of Eniiched Details and 
Accessories of the Architecture of Great 
Hiitain. Drawn from existing gVflhojities. 
By James K. Coiling, Ajehitect. 

The p.uticular object oi thU work is, ‘to 
exhibit suclia number of examjjles of foliage 
and other ornamental details ofthe dtllerent 
styles, us eleaily to elucidate the character- 
istic, feat uies jicculiar tc» eacli peiiod; and 
draan Rufticitntl y large in scM,le to he piac- 
ticuUy nseiul HI f.icditating the labouis of 
the Architect and Artist.’ 

'I'lie liist volume consists of 101 plates — 
niueiceu of which aie highly /inished in 
colours. The second volume, of 105 plates 
— twenty-three of which arc in gold and 
colours. 

EXAMPLES of ANCIENT PULPITS 
existing in KN(rLANJ). Selected ami 
diavvu fiom Sketches and Measurements 
taken on the Spot, with descriptive LeVer- 
press. By FiunoI'> T. Doi.lman, Arcliih’cl. 
Ro 3 oi 1 ito., cloth, price 2/, 2s. 

I'arly in April will bo publislRul, No. I., 
puce r>s., 

THE ARCHITECTURAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. A liferaiy Periodnal 
devoted to Wuika appei taiiiing to the^Art 
and Science of Arciiitecfuic. ami conipiis- 
iug Reviews of Books, and Notices of l)e- 
sigiis, Models, Drawings, Buildings, Stiuc- 
tural and Mechanical lnveiiti(»n.s, new Ap-, 
^dicatious of Materials, and otlier Works 
having relation to the seveial dejiaitm^nhs 
of the Theory and Piactice of Architecture 
and Building, and of llie Study ayd Pro- 
fession tf the Architect. Royal 8vo., JU.<. 

THE-SEVEN periods of ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARC HITECTU]! E. Defined 
and illustrated by fuMUNb Sii A uk, M.A., 
Architecr, M.I.B.A. An Eley/eutfcry woik, 
showing a^ a single glance the iliOerent 
changes through wliich ouc National Archi- 
tecture passed, from the Heptarchy to the 
Keformation. TweWe Steel Kifgiavings 
and Woodc^rts. * 


. Preparing for Publication. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE 
WORKS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
,By W. G. Clark, M.A., F’cllow and As- 
sistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

^ Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


The FKRNS HYDROPATHIC ESTARLISH- 
ViVN'r, ADDLULEY RDOE, Wilnisluw, Ctu- 
shiif. Resilient, Physic’fcui, Howard Johnson, 
M^D. SitiiateU on the London and Norlh- 
Weslcin Rjiilwciy, and ten nuuutes’ walk from 
the Aldei'lf) Slation. 

Just Publiiihed, 

UMIE TREATMENT OJB'IN- 
-L CURABLB DISEASES. ByHon- 
ARD JouNJON, M.D. Large 8vo,, cloth, 
jiiTce 4ii. 

Also, by the same A uthor, 

RESEARCHES into the EFFECTS of 
COLD WATER upon the HEALTHY 
BODY, to illustrate its action in Disease. 
Large 8vo., cloth, price Ls. (id. ^ 

Longman and Co., •London. 


StHioud Lihtiou, fenp., 4 s. clo'h, * 

LUB SEBMOK.S. By the 

Rev. A. Gibson, M.A., Vicar of Ched- 
worth. Glouca'stcrshire, aiul late Fellow of 
the Qm'en’s College, Oxford. 

Lomlon, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
Cirencester, Bailv and Jones, 


.Tnst publislu’il, in price Rs. Gd. boards, 

f jniE LIFE ami CriARACTER 
i of ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
By the Rev. Fb\ncis Trench, lucnmiwnt* 
111 St. John’s, Heading. 

‘ In r.iiiyinj' out Ini' object, Mr. Tionch iliapl.ii s 
.1 thoiou;di* iicipianit.incc liis — ii re- 

liLMOUS Ilia liU-r.d and tolerant -jp^iit ; iiiid he len- 
.i]»plit’» Ibe incidt'iiLs in the career of the 
i^po’stlc, whf.i they iiitrml of it.’ — Sf>ettutor. 

vci' lU cevLible ndilition to tScriiittUid Huj- 
{juiphy. "Mr ruMicIi has. collated iniliistrioiiHl v , 
sought patiently, juid Muumed up judiciously. 
Ajitrrt fioin the nithe bioeraphicul details aio the 
lemaiks of the Itiograplier — in those 
MK^Hvitgiiisc fiiiMt .ibilily, and somiicii t;cutle.md 
modest uisdoin. th.it, even when tte -ire led to 
ipiesUon ,1 solii.ns conclusion, wo c.umcAdo it but 
with ranch dilbilenoe.* 'Phe subject appears to iis, 
oil the ti’bUnuiQy of ita trealmcnt, to li.ive boon a 
lavoinite ouo -.i tnio labour ot love — with the au- 
thor; and herein probably lies the secret of his 
sucoesK. i’lo* raauf'i'li'.t stands out, in tlie pictnri* 
diavMi bj Mi.Tiencl., with power and dignity, 
and a ceitain w inniu^nes'*, which belongs pcih,ips 
as much to the subject as to^tc author .’ — Chmdi 
pau.^ State Guxttu. 

J.ondon: Longman, Brown, Green, 

* and Longmans. 
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CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS & NOIlGATE’s 

CATALOGUES OF SECOND- 


Jiist {lublisiied,^ rovdl 8vo,, pric»* 12 j. cloth, 

aMIK LIFE EVERLASTIJN’O: 

• Holy Life, 'I’lie jii termed liile 

Life, J he Kteriidl or Final Con'>unimate 


hand books. 

a, TuEoroGY, &c.» 1 sfainp. 
h. Classics and Clasa-Plnlolog}’-, Arch- 
leolofry, &c., Roman Law, 1 stamp. 
c. Sc I KN Tine BooivS — Medicine, Che- 
mist rv. Anatomy, Natural HIshay, 
and Philosophy. * * 5 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garder», 


Jhsl published. Part I., price 4^. 6//., 

QTATISTICS of BRITISH 

kJ COMMERCE. Iiitended Us a Cmji. 
l)endium of the Production, Manufacture, 
Imports, and Expoits of ti e Tiaffic of the 
United Kingdom, in Agriculture, Minerals, 
Merchandise, kc. Ao.. ; being a con- 
densed Book of Reference for Bankers, 
Merchants, Manufactuieis, Directors and 
Manageis of Pyblic Comiianies, Brokers, 
Dealers,^ Caniers, Agents, Ch-iks, and all 
other Bei sons engaged In the Comineice of 
the Country; and for the Great EKlnhitiou 
of 1841. By Braithwaitk Poole, 

London; Hamiiton. Adam^ and Co., 
Paternoster Row; W, H. Smiti and Son, 
136, Strand; and Wak king Weuu, Luer- 
pool. 


ARCHBISHOP SPOTTISWOODES 
HISTORY. 

Now ready, in 3 vols.'^tvo., price 30a., 

TSTOUY of tlie CHURCH of 

SCOTL.AND, beginning the Year of 
our Lord 203, and continued to the End ol 
tile Reign of King , fames VI. By the 
Right Rev. John Spottiswoodk, Aicli- 
bislioj^i of St. Andiews, and Lord ClUincelloi 
of Scotland. Reprinted finni the MS. pie- 
])ared by the Archbishop himself for vhc 
j)ress in 1639, and containing liis latest im- 
provements. With Biogra^ihical Sketch and 
Notes, by thf Right Rev. M. Rlsskll, 
LL.p. and DlC-L. 

Bisiiop RusselPs death having suddenly 
taken place when the concluding sheets of 
the First Volume were* passing through the 
press, t lie Second and Third Volumes have 
been eilited by Mark Nai’iek, Esq., Au- 
thor of the ‘ Life and Times of Montrose,’ 
who has added Illustrative Historical Notes 
of great interest. An excellent Index to 
the whole woik is aUu given. i 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

London : Simhkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Life. By John Wiiit]e>, D.I)., Chan- 
cellor of Kilialoe, Second Edition, le- 
visod, anil enlaiged by the Addition of ‘ Th«i 
Holy I.ife.’ 

^ Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 

London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tlio Eighth Edition is now roiidy of 

S TJRENN K\S RO ( ) UN C- 

JNG DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAti’ES, cuutain- 
itig 866 closely printeil page-!, Pait J., 
French and Engli^i ; Part II., EngHxh and 
Flench. Large thick l*2ino. complete^ 
price 10«. bd., handsomely and strongly 
bound, ^ 

Tills Work also includes Definitions 
of Teruifc cuiinecfr*d Vitli Science and the 
Fine Aits, ol li.OtiO IVrms of Moilern In- 
Iroduetioii to the Language, and of 1006 
Histonca'i ami 4000 (ieogiaplucal Namts. 

' Ills ncciirate, critical, and ei>inpi(*heiis»ue.’ — 
Atlunfrum , 

• Till-* i>. perhaps the Nery best Vienelv Du'tion- 
ary <*M '1 pnbli.shed ’ — Ailn\' 

• We weie li‘d to expect a work of siijieiior 
merit, but eertandy iveie not prep.oeil for yi 
plele and ilalxnaU) a peilonn.n the oi 

iH'loie us. Eveij leijiiiMte ill a Ihi’liuuary seems 
lieu* lu luid a place.' — fTititess 

Kdiiihuigh: OLivKitaml Boyd. 
London; SiMi'MN, Mah^iivli, and Co. 


MeW PERIODICAL INTENDED FOR 

£hurchwien’s family reading. 

T iik monthly pactcet 

of EVENING READINGS for 
YOUNtiER MEMBERS of the ENG- 
LISll CHURCH. No. IV., for April, 
nowScady, piice (Id., enlarged to eighty 
pagdi leap. 8 VO. 

CONTViN'lS. 

Conversations on the t’alecliisin. IV. Tln^ 
' Woi Id 

Similight in theClonds Chapteis. VI. VII. 
U.uneos fiom r.uglish IIisloi V. IV'^ Ethclstane. 
The Lillie Duke. (-liapterlV. 

Gr.indmam Ilia's llecollectums. CCNmliniied.) 
The cXillti-lliiilders. Ity the Author oL‘, Scenes 
and Cl)aiACter» ’ Uli.ipier 1. 

Our Fealheied NeighboiUs. II. The Falcou 
Tiihe. 

A Iluirieanf . ( 

All Did IlrtN-e. . 

Tliellall -a\ 

I.K)ndon : John and Chaklka Mozlky,. 

6, PaMnoster Row. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford ; 

* and 377,*^tiaiid, 
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PARKHURST’S LEXICON. 

Ill a short time will bt* ^niblishod 
a New EdiUoii ul 

PAUKITURST’S iUiKKK and 

X KNGLISH LEXICON, liy the late 
H. J. B.l). ; leviseil by the llev. jr 

R. Major, B.l). 

Loiultm : Lun^man and To. ; Sitnpkin,* 
Marshall, and C«i. ; Wliiifakei and Co.; 
F. and J. Uivintrfon ; Hatuilr«jn and Cai. ; 
Aylott and Jones; Bickeis iindBiisli; C/ 
J3 p 11 ; J. Coniisli ; K. Hodi^son; Koulston 
and Co. ; C H. Law ; Niabet and Co. ; 
Hontledjje and Co. ; SteviMis and Noitoii; 
and (i. V\ adiboome. Cii'nlirids^e : J. and'* 
J. Deighton^ J, Hall; M-MJlan and' Co. ; 
and K. Johnson. Oxford; J. H. Paiker. 


^piiE nusir quaivAculy 

L UKViEW, No, 1* MjicIi, IfeSI. 
Price 2s. Gd. Contents 1. Henioval of 
the lush Law Courts —2. The Tenant 
Leaj^ue v. Coininon Sen.se — (Curran and 
his (.kintoini'oi.u’ies — L Tin; I’re.sent Con- 
dition and Knfuie Ihospects of the Iiish 
Bar — 5. Mr, Montague Deinfi.scy's Expe- 
rience of the L.inded Inleie'.t -fl. hish Ait, 
Artists, and Art Unions---?, Little Books 
for Little Lawyers — 8. lm]nM lal (hnitr.aliza- 
tiou — 9. Kti'inia, a Poem, <Vc. &(;. &.c. 

London; Simdk'in, MARSHSLb,and Co.; 

ainl \V. B. Kklia, Duhhn, 


hi ~ \ols. fcap- t»vo., price 9s. cloth, » 

J ASSAYS on inSTORV, PPIT- 

- LOSOPHV, and THKOLOfiV, Se- 
lected fioni Conti ibuti.ms to the Hritish 
Qua/Urlu Rtioitm\ By Uoufrt Vai’uua.v, 

O.D. 

* A oollectmn of Essays, full of thought, dosi^in 
matter, and acconiplii-lied in hl\le.’ — Spectator. 

By the same Author, in fc.ip S\o , 
pr,ce Hi. 6fl. cloth, 

..LET'rKR and SPIRIT. A Discourse 
on Modem Piiilosopliical SpiiiUialisin tn 
its Relation to (Christianity. 

‘Of all the pio.hiclions that have yet ny>t our 
eye on ihejiresetit .ill impoit.iiil coiitrover'»y , it is 
the one he&r luted foi popular uhctuliiess.’ — C/irn- 
tian Observait. 

Also, by the s.une Author, jp p*st*vo., 
puce doth, 

The A(5E ami CHRISTI AK^ITY. Six 
Lectures tlelivered in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, in Febmaiy and Mafch, 1819. 

London : Jackson and Walfom), 

18, St, Paul’s Churchyard. • 


HIGHLAND DESTITUTION. 


This (lay is puhlislied. 

QECONT) REV OUT of the 

O EDINBURGH SECTIOxN of the 
CENTRAL BOARD for the BEf.IEF 
ofDESTITIJTJON in the HIGHLANDS 
and ISLAI^DS of SCOTLAND, for 1850; 
I bein^ their coqcliulin^ Report; eontaininu^ 
Do» iVneiilb flluatrativc^if their Relief Ofie- 
rations, and a Map of the Districts under 
theii*rharge. 

Piiblislied for the Committee by 'VVilmam 
Hi Acxwooi) and Sons, Edinbuiijh. 


8 VO , Igj., 60n pajreR, 

\ SYNOPSIS OF THE DOC- 

JA- THINK of HAPTISM, HE((ENK- 
K.VTION, CONVKUSibN, &c., and Km- 
dred ^lll>j^>cls, by the Fathers and other 
M’liteis, from tlie time of our Saviour* to 
the end of the Fourth Cenfnry. By J. A, 
WiciviiAM, FjS(j. With a Preface iiy the 
Rev. H. I). Wickham, M.A., late of Exeter 
College, Oxfoid. • 

‘ 'the fiortiun of the work now published, e^* 
lendiu;^ to the end of the fouilh century, will bo 
found .1 ^ei\Milu>ble ,ic(\iU8itiou to the hUr.iry 
of tlie theoloyi.m. The extr.icts me gneii lu tlioir 
oiijTuuil langutiefs as well as iii EueliNh.’ — JUmj^ 
hsU Itituic. 

* Mr Wiekh.'im’'t embrares, in MSS., all 

ee« leM.kstieal w riteis to the end of the sixteenth 
ceiitiirv ' the pwsem volume ternnnili's with 
the conmiencenient of the fifth. VV'e .ire told 
tlut the jiublicRtion of the reinainder will de- 
pend on tlie reception j'lveri to tlMtiinrt nmv nnnlo 
public Without s,iyii/j» Unit smli Jin elaborate 
coll^etion isi neeesN.irv, we m.iy reinmk on it.»» 
meatMlihiy, and express a hope that Mr. Wick- 
ham’s l.ib.Mirs will lie appieeiaUMl liy the public. 
It 13 curious that be should liavebejjuu, siKtdPii 
y«‘iis a>;o, ii coni]>d<ilion whose publication is 
so Mij appiopiiate^to the present moiuent.’ — 
Giiai dmn 

George Belj., 180 , Flee^Street. * 


7'his d.iy % published, price 6s. 6d., 

rpni? (LXMP.RlDGE* TJNT- 
± VRRSITV CALENDAR fjr the 
Year 1851. A monf> tte additions *to the 
Calendar fur the present year will be found 
Ihe Examination Papers of the Moral and 
Natural Sciences Triposes. 

Cambridge: John Deighton. 

Sold in London by Lon»man and Co.; 
1*> and J. Rivington ; WtirrrAKEtt and 
Co. ; SiMRKiN and Co. ; John W. Parker ; 
(|EOkge Bell ; and by Dbiqiiton and 
Laughton, Liverpool.) 
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Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 7s. (id., 

P LAIN SEKMONS. By the 

late Rev. Edward Blencowe. A 
Third Series. ^ ‘ 

Also, New Edifrons of the First and 
Second Series. ^ 

* Their s‘\le is simple; the sentencos are not 
artfully constnicied ; and there, is an uttei absence 
of all attempt at rhetoric, The laa'‘giiage is plain 
Saxon laiitfuagu, from which the “men on the 
w.ill " can easily gather whit, most concerns 
them to know. Agavii the range of Ihougkt is not 
lugii and diHicuU, but level luul easy for the way, 
faring man to follow. It is quite evident \hat the 
author’s mind was able and cultivated, yet, as .i 
teacher to men of low estate, he makes no display 
of eloqui-nce or |:irgument. In tlie ht.it«*nieiif8 of 
Chri^ian doetnne, the reality ot Mi Rlencowe s , 
mind is tei v stiikmg. Tlieie is a sliengtb, and a 
wairath, and a life, iu his rueiition of the gieat 
truths of the fluspel, which show that he spoke 
from tlie heart, and that, like the /.postle of old, 
he could sav, — “ I believo, ami therefore liCie 1 
spoken.” Ills alTectionateiiess too is no less eon* 
spicuous; thia is shown in the gentle, earnest, 
kind hearted tone of every Sermon in the hook. 
Tliere is no henldiij^g, no aa^ieiity of language, no 
irritation of manner .about them. At the same 
time tliore is no oier^traiiied li:ud<Tnef>s, nor .il- 
ftfct.ition of endearmi'iit ; but there is a coiisider.ite, 
serious coneeni/thont the iwciiliar sms .\nd tempta- 
tions of the ^MHiple oominitted to hisch-nge, and 
ujhe.My desire and detorniiued efl’ort tor their 
Slid vat ion ?i . 

‘Simple, uiielhgible, and alTectionale.’— r/nncA 
onh Suite Oaxeite. 

‘ Very sliuiiig and practical ' — fVuiituni Remem- 
htant er. 

* The dibucourfies are plain, hit "^biig, luul pro- 
eminentU pr.ietic.d-’ — Kixfluli Ct .M'/nnow, 

‘ Vlaiii ^hort, and .iiVeotioii ttc di'scouraci.' — 
EiKjliish R< view. 

Georoe Bei.l, 186, Fleet Street. 


NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE OF 
POLITICS. 


New and enlarged Edition, price 12^., 8 to. cloth, 
lettered. Just pubyahed, 

A TEXT-BOOK of POPEliY : 

comprising a Brief HiHory of the 
Council of Trent, and a Complete View of 
Homan Catholic Theology. By J. M. 
C»AMP, D.D. Third Edition. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman, 
Pateriioater llow. 


MRS. OGILVY'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now Ready, fcap. fcivo., price 65., 

qmADlTIONS of TUSCANY, 

J-‘ in Ver^; and otlier Poems. By Mrs. 

1). Ogilvy. 

‘ It is no mean liraise to the prestmt vnhirni* to 
say It fully iiears out tlm jirotiiiM’ coiitaini-<l in llie 
“ Rook ot Highland MmstreUy.” It i- ih* genu- 
ine utlei.mce of a snul which, having fell and seen 
j foi itself^haa tound an iiiwaid necessity ot giving 
metiic-il expression to laiaginutivc thought.’ — 
IVeehly News, t 

Lritely pubtlshi-’d, by tlie same Author, 

A BOOK of niGIILANl) MIN- 
STHKl^SV'; Poems and Ballads, with 
J*ro8e latrofluctioiis, ehiscilptive of tho 
Manners and Superstitions of the Scidtish 
Highlandefs. By Mis. 1). Ogit.vi. ^V ith 
numerous llliLsfralions by Ihilziel, fnun 
Diawings by M‘J.iii. One vol, hap. 4to., 
handsomely bound iu clolb, gilt edges, 1*2 a", 

‘ It IS impossible not to go on reading and n ivd- 
ing. Tlie book is eh timing ui a wmd. . . , 
Shoit as the evtuu't perforee is, it will serve to 
show the n,itiii:il »iid pathelic swej^tness aim the 
delieate poeiieal (juality of this deliglitlul wri er.' 
— ‘Mvnuug C/nonuitc. 

London: T. Boswoktii, 21.5, Regent Stjcet. 


T)emv 8vo. cloth, priee 125,, liy post n't! , 

T hk theory of iiuMan 

PHOfJllESSlON, and NAHJRAL 
PROBABILITY of a REIGN of 
JUSTlC5‘b 

l'5e»nSiK William Hamilton, Prufe^sor of h>fjtc 
J awl Umvers}fy of iidinhnryh. 

• Although on sundry matters ot detail I may 
onteitaiii .» diifenuit opinion, I must expicss my 
admn.iiion of the talent s^iid spun of indejieiiileiiee 
with which the book is written; whilst it is slill 
inoic giatifviiig to find thatithe re.Tsoniiig and 
ronclusioiis of the .luthoi^, on the ,ill-impuitaiit 
siibieet or which he tre.vts. are in t'^trict eon 
foiniuv' v\ ith tlie interests of religion and morality'. 

— W. ilAMlI/l ON.' 

‘We pledg" ourselves, that, wliether the reader 
of this volume agret- vfiih its writei or dider fiom 
him, he will vise from it wnth new and enlarged 
ideas.' — Hwjh Miller. 

‘ A viuy slight examination of this work will be 
sufticieiit to convince any unprcjiidk'ed reader 
that he hos met with nn author who uiiderstaiids 
his suhpet — who is in possession of clear and 
well-ileliiu'd VIS W8, and of the power of stating 
them with a vigorous earneslnoss worthy itS the 
theme.' — Athewj'um. 

Johnstone and IIustee, 26, Patenn^ster 
Row, London ; and 15, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh^ 


* NEW, WORK ON CATTLE, &c. 

This dav', price 3v. 6^1. (or bv post, 4<r.b 

T he BREEDTN(^ and eco- 
nomy of LIVE STOCK, being the 
Results of Forty Years’ Practical Kxpe- 
,\ienre in the M.aimgement and Disposal of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pigs. By J viiita 
“Dickson, one of the. Judges at the Higb- 
land ami Agiiculluial Society’s C-iltle 
Shows, and Author of Variotis Pajjcrs* in 
the Quarterly .Touinal of Agriculture. ' 

‘This we conscientiously eoiisider one «i the 
veiy best haridliooks which Agricultural Scanee 
lias yet produced ; plain, practical, and Ui Uic ]>nr- 
poFs ui overy page and sculeiice.’— i>u5«/rit* 
('oviier. 4' 

‘ Mr. Dickson, it is almost supciflnoos to s.iy', 
has been long known and justly cuusidcicd one id 
the bett Piactical tarmers of In'- time, and one 
whose tfH^fenslF.c knowledge of livestock, and i>f 
the ^bri-eding and rcj.mg of cattle, li.as justly en- 
titled him to he considf rwl an auihmiU, — owe of 
die very best, if not the best. i;i the kingdom,’ — 
At b> oath (fulfil. 

'A most useful and practical work,’— JLfrirJt 
Lvi^ Express. 

f A. and C.TIlack, Edinburgh; 

and all Bookseller^. " 
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Just published, in 2 volumes 8vq., price 30s. cloth, 

MEMOIRS OP WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

By the Rev. Dr. Wordswortli, Canon of Westminster. 


Rfcenthf Puhliahcdt tN'ew Editions of 


1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

2. i 

3. 


In 7 vols. fcap, 8vo., price 3i)S. cloth. 
In 6*vols. 24mo., juice 21s. cJoih, 
gilt eijges. 

•Jn 1 vof. meiliuin ljvo., price 20s. cloth. 


EDWARD MOXON, Dover Street. 


Publislied thiL Day. Tliird Edition, in vostSvo., •I'itli riumprmis Illustration*, price 8s. bound ih clolb, 
or Its moiocco antique, 

ATINEVEII and PERSEPOLIS, an ^ Historical Sketch of 

-1-^ Anctenf Assyria aiid Persia; with an ‘Acr^miit of *the Recent Researches in thost‘ 
Countries. Ry W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., of the Ibitish Museum. 

This edition has lieen thoroiifthly reMsed and enUrgtHl, and s«\eial new illustrations iuti'Oduced 
from recent additions to the coUecUog/.if’the Ibitish MustMim. 

Author ^all, Virtue, and Co., 2.'>, Paternoster Ro\v. 

* J 


Just piibhshod, with Illustrations by Wolf, post 
S\o , iirice tla , 

G ame birds at<d avild 

FOWL: their Fiiends ami their Foes. 
Ry A. E. Knox, M.A., F.L.1:5., Author of 
* Oinitliologicdl Rambles ill .Sussex.* 

.foiiN Van Vookst, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 1 vol. ]2mo., neatly bound in 
cloth, 3s. fid,, 

A mm (;kkek delkctcts, 

adapted to tl-e ariaiigement of the 
Rev. C. Wmdsworth’s Gratnmar; with a 
Lexicon and Appeniiix by the Itev. H. C. 
Adams, Fellow of Magtlulen College, Aid 
Assistant Master at Wiiiehester College. 

Loudon; D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY C»F THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. ' 


1 vol, 12mo., neatly boniiil in cloth, 

F ifty LESSOFISonthe ele- 
ments of the GERMAN LAN- 
GUAtiE. By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Pro- 
fessor of the German Ijanguage and Liteia- 
Uue ill University College. 

One vol. 12mo , olotb, 2? dd. 

(lOF/lTlE’S IPILKiENIE nuf 
TAUKIS. Arranged for the use of Stu- 
dents, with Notes, Vocabulai'}*, and Inter- 
litieai' Translation of the first Scenes. Ry 
Dr. Brur, I’rofessor of the German Lan- 
guige and Literature at Winchester Cul- 
lege. 


Just published, 

D R.TR ATL’s TJ;tANSLATION 

of the JEWISH WAR. Ry Juskpiajs. 
Edited by Isaac Tayi.ou. The publlcatyi 
of this work is now completed, in Two 
volumes, piice 21. Os., cloth boaids, royal 
^vo. ; 4/. 10s. large paper: with hitroduc- • 
tory and Explanatory Essays and Note.s, ayd 
a cotiions and carefully prepareil Index. 
The JEWISH WAR is illustrated with 
Seventy-five Engiavirigs. To thesevlllus- 
trations, Carefully engraved from tlie Draw- 
ings of William Tipping, Esq., made in 
Palestine expressly for this woi^ a high ami 
jxjciiliar value is attachec?; fidelity 

and accuracy having been acknowledged 
by distinguished persons acquainted with 
the Holy Lafid. • 

London : Hodlston and Stoneman, 

*63, Patenic^Aer Row, * 


GERMAN MADE EASY. 

Ry Dr. PiKsciiEH. One vol. l2iuo. (3t)l> 
pages), c|^)th, jirice 6s. ^ 

TIT E F I R S T (; E R M A N 

I READING ROOK for Regiimcis in tlu 
Study of the Language. By Dr. Hmm.\nn, 

' Professor ot Goir^aiiat University College. 

I 12ino.'*:lolh, 4s. • 

BAirrEL’S MODERN IJN- 

(JUIST; or, ConveisaVions in Engl’lsh and 
Geunan, followed by Models of Receipts, 
Letters, Tahks of Coins, Weights, Mca- 
suies, &c. IStrm. cloth, 2s. 6rf. 

\ Cat iLom’K of MisrKLi.ANFors Getimw 
Buuk>, jUht publi'^licd, can be had grati<., m sent 
post lire for four »t.tuips ; aiitiPHnoiher of I’uhi- 
I tOTi'AL, I’HiLO&oi HiCAL.uud OmKjeTAr. Books, loi 
SIX st.unps. 

* London; David Nutt, 270, Strand, 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Nearly ro.idy, Second Kdition, Rvo., 

L ITURGIuE BRITANNIC^., 

or tlje Several Ed il ions of the BOOK, 
of Ca:\IMON PRAVEU of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, from its Com]iilatioii to 
the last Revision, together^’ with the Li- 
TURGV set forth for the Use of the Church 
OF ScoTi.AND, arranged to sl^ow their re- 
s[u>rtive variations. By, Wit.i.iam Kee- 
^aNG, B.D., Felljtw of St. Holm’s College, 
Cambridge, r 

W, PicKFTiiNG, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 
J. Dkiohton, Cambridge. 


Just published, price 6s., 

T he citristiajn remem- 
brancer, No.' LXXII.. for 
APRIL, 1851. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Mei'ivalc's Rom.ins under the Empire. 

2. The Moiusteries of Mount Ailios. 

3. The Minor I’oets of the Day. 

4. England as it is. 

5. Colleges for the Labouring Poor. 

6. Reeent Publioatinns of Dr, Pusev. 

7. Lord Holland's Foreign Reininisceuoes. 

8. Chujch Mattel 8. 

9. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
London: John and Chaules Mozley, 

C, Paternoster Row. 


f 

r 


This Day, with Oiloured Plates and more than 100 Woodcuts, 
One Veluii'ie, 8vo., 31s. Or/., 


COLLECTIONS TOWARDS A 

HISTORY OP POTTERY MR PORCEIAIS, 

Jn the loTii, 16 th, 17tu, and IBth Centuries. 

With a Description of the Manufacture, a Glossary, and a 
‘ List of Monograraso 


BY JOSEPH MABRY AT, ESQ. 


* This is a highly ingenious and interesting, as well ns a singularly beautiful book — a 
hook insjiiied by a genuine love of the subject, and enriched with infonnation and resomce 
of the rarest kind. What constitutes the chief luxury of the book is the variety and beaiily 
of its illu-strations. In upwards of one hundred clearly executed woodcuts, and sonic 
dozen beautifully coloured plates, we receive a vivid and accurate idea of many leading 
masterpieces of the plastic art. The work com prises a very copious glossary of term.s used 
in the description ofpolteiy and porcelain as wfll as a senes of curious fac-similes of the 
muiks and monograms of the dilVercnt,nianufactbrers.* — Examiner, 

• JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. IIATXAM’S HISTORIES. 


View of the StJite of ^lurope (luring the Middle Ages. a«(7, 


Edition 2 vols. 8vo. 24/ 

Constitutional History of England from the accession of hknr\ 

VII. to the DEATH of GEORGE II. Fifth Edition, . 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ 

iir. c ^ 

The Literary History of JEurope durmg the isth, k^th, and i7th 

CENTURIES. Third Edition / . . . 3 vols. 8vo, 30/ 


JOHN MURRAY,' ALBEMARLE Sl'tlEET. , 
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sfltxscEi^XiAir&oirs. 


LOWESTOFT AND NORWICH ROYAL HOTELS. 

S HOWETT begs to remind Visitors to the beautilul and 

• healthful WATEHiNG-PLACK of. LOWESTOFT, that they will find at the 
ROYAL HOTEL the same dejfree of cginfort, economy, and convenience wt»ich has pro- 
cured for the ROYAL at NORWICH so large a •jmI rona^je * for the last six years of 
his iniuiageraent. Lowestoft is Ithe Suflblk IVminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
and is now the Packet Station for the Steamers pl^'iiig to Denmark and the North of 
Europe, tlie Scotch Steamers also calling regularly twice a-week. The Neighbourhood is 
in file highest degree salubrious, is strongly recommended by the Faculty, and possesses 
unusual attractions for permanent or casua', Residents. A GIJIDK-ROOK, profusely 
illustrated, des :riptive of the Tpwn and *Vlcinage, price Sixpence, or jjust-free for a Shilling, 
may be had on ajiplication at the Royal Hotels, Norwich and Lowestoft, or at Varniouth, 
Cambridge, Peterborough, 'or Ely Stations. , • 


OTEAM COMMUNICATION between LOWESTOFT and 

NORTH of KU^IC'PE, under special Contract with the DANIsH GOVERN- 
MENT, and Carrying HER MAJESTY'S MAILS.— Every SATURDAY, the 
NORTHERN STEAM PACKET COMPANY’S Steam Sliips leave LOWESTOFT 
for IIJERTING and HALT^UM at llr.M., on arrival of the LONDON 5 p.m. Train, 
leaving HJKR'I'ING or RALLUM every WEDNESDAY. Fares, Rail and Vessel:— 
London to Hjerting — First Class, 3/. ; Second Class, ‘2/.; Thiiil Class, 1/. This is the 
Shortest Route to COPENU/.GEN, STOCKHOLM, and all Northern Towns of DEN- 
MARK and SWFiDEN.— Particulars of Freight, &c., from Capt. Smaii., Lowestoft ; Mr. 
C. Mol LEU, Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, London; Messrs, Moller and Co., Hjerting ; or 
from Mr, Mosely or Mr. Richardson, Eastern Counties Railway Station, London. 


fJOTICE.— PATENT CLASS SILVERING. -Now ready, 

and may be had fiee from MKLLISH, 14S, Regent Street, MILLAR, Kdinbuigli, 
LIVINGSTONE, Liverpool, &c., NEW ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, descriptive 
of this beautiful Art-Manufacture, so greatly admired by llis Royal IJiglmcss Prince Albert 
at the Royal York )Lin<iuet, and so highly eulogised by the ‘ Times ’ and tin* whole public 
0|ness. Articles executed by this nnit^oe process comprise every variety of Ornamental 
(Hass, and are pecubaily suitable, froRi tl»e no’^elty ainl sjilendour of material, ami 
singular elegance of design, for presents of every descrijilion. 

London Visitors are particulaily solicited to in-spcct the Show Rooms of , 
S. Mellish, 1*18, Regent Street. 


TO THE TAMILIES OT OLEEGTMEN AJSD OT THE WWES OJ 
CLEIiaYMEK. 

C LEEGY mutual ASSlrilANCE SOCIETY. 

Kstablishcd 1829. * , 

Patrons — The Akchhisijops of CANTfCHia nv and York. > 

Trustees The Lords Bishop of London, Durham, and Winchester. 

Chairman of Directors— The Archdeacon of London. 

Vice-Chairman*- F. L, Woi.r.ASTON, Esq., M. , 
t' 

Asiuraijces ujion Life are effected in this Office (in which all the profits made upon 
assurances are divided quinqnerinially amongst the assured inembeis) upon the lives 
of clergymen, and of the sous llii i daughters, fathers, mothers, brothers anti sisters, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, and Aieces of clergYinen; and upon the lives of tli3 wives of clergymen, 
and of the fatheis, mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews, anti nieces of tiie wives 
of clergymeA. ^ * » 

Prospectuses to be hatl at the Office of the Society, No. 41, Parliament Street, West- 

‘ JOHN HODGSON, M.A.lo . • 

. • JOHN BUKDER, JScctetancs. 


Q. Rev., No. 176 
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TUTOR rpR COLLEGE. 


A CLERGYMAN, M, A., late Fellow of his College, and University 

Kxaminer, and holding at*lhis time a resjSonsible scholastic office under the immediate 
apjiointment of Govcninient, receives into his Fajnily a very F-EW YOUNG MKN, his 
residence being not far from fcoudon.^ Several of his Pupils are now in each University, 
to vv'hose Friends *referenceg will be offeredfas well as to a large Body of distinguislied 
Scholars and Clergymen, in Oxford^ Cambiidge, and London. Address Uev. S, S., 
Church Uegistry, 3G, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


THE BEST LONDOH-MADE WATCHES. 

T. COX SAVORY & CO., Watchmakers, Cornliill, London, submit 
for selection a ‘very largo Stock of highly finished London-made Watches, 
the whole of which are Manufactured under their own ^nspeetion.'-“A pihited 
Warranty is^iven with each Watch. 

PIUCES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES. 

, Patent I.«ver Watch, in double-backed, engine- turmnl case, the 
movement with the latest improvement, i. e., the detached 
escapement, jewelled hard enamel dial, Imnd to mark tlie 
seconds, and luaint « uing power to continue going wliilc 


•winding up £ 4 1 4 (> 

Ditto, jewelled in four holes, and capped b b 0 


Ditto, tho finest quality, with the improved regulator, jewelled in 

six boles, such as is usually mounted in gold cases. ........ B B 0 

Either of the above in hunting coses 10s. 6d. extra. 

GOLD CASES. — Size fob I.auies. 

Patent Lever Wartch, in engine- turned, dodble-backed, gold case, 
with richly ornamented goldrdiai and hgures, the movement 
Avith the latest improvement, i, e., the detached escapement, 
maintaining poAver to keep tho Watch going Avhile Avinding 

up, and jewelled £11 11 0 

Ditto, with richly engraved ca.so 12 12 0 

Ditto, with very strong engine-turned case, chnsed edges?, and 

jev'clled in four holes .t 14 14 0 

GOLD CASES|— Size p<5r Gentlkmbn. 

Patent Lever Watch, in doublo-backod, plain, or engine-turned 
gold case, the mov•^^nellt with thodatest improvement, i. c., 
tip) detached escapement, jewelled in fqur holes, hard enamel 
dial, hand to mark the seconds, and maintaining poiver to 


continue going Avhile winding up d0 10 10 0 

Ditto, in stronger^ case, improved regulator, uni capped 13 13 0 

V Ditto, jeAvellett in six holes, and gold bounce, a very highly * 

finished Watch 17 17* 0 


Either of the Gentlemen’s Watches may bo had, in punting cases, for £ 3 Ss. 
each extra. i 

A Pamphlet describing the various constructions of Watches, and explain- 
ing the advantages of each, with litts of prices, is published, an5 may bo 
had, gratis, on application, or will he sent, postage free, to any part of tho 
British dominions.— -T. COX SAVOAY & CQ , 47, Cornliill, London, Seven 
do(yrsfii*(m Gracechurch-slreet, 
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NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

' • 


In MiilsuniinBr, l84y, .it tin* rprommcnrtatmn of* (jhambris’s Kditibiir;,'!! .lournal,’ ‘Tin* ICconomisl.' 
' Tirai*'^,’ ‘ Wt'fkly Disiutrh,' .iinl many ollu-r oijyins ol juihlip opinion, we iutrodiireil (Miit ory on its 
ow 11 nioiiU to the nolu e oi (.•oiisunieis. At the time ofilur iloiiii; so we publi^lu «l .i Circular, inoic tluiii 
tlin^o million copies oC which weouised to be distiilmtcil, ‘ Oii Chuory .iii«l the Ailultei.'ition ol Colfiie ’ 
In that Ciu-uLir w«* fullj euteicd into the ({iiestinn, ivhich has lately h#en revived, oftheyross substitutions 
thfit weie, and now are, m many instariees, palmed oft' upon the puictmser, not only as Chicory, hut 
even as (hiftee, such substitutions at the same time containing not a paitiele either ot the one or of the 
other ])io«lucc. • • 

It iswell known th it a great iiuml er of consumer^ prefer Coffee mixed wUh a liitlc pure Cliicory ; and 
after mo-.t mature considei'.itiou, we have delermitiedhm following the .subjoined lecommendatious of 
the ‘ Morning Advertiser’ ot the 15th insl.. and of tho ‘ l.aiicct' newsp,ii)er ol“ the same date. 

‘ Wh.it we w'o.ild suggest ,is the pioper course 1o be adopted in the TnatliL‘r would be this ■ — that the 
let.iil gioeer should be prevmited tiom selling .is pure Coftee an ■iiliclc in w hicb there is an admixture ot 
tJhicoiv.’ 8. * * • ‘ But while we would pioliihit ihe ict.iil ile.ileis 111 'J'ea anil Colit e 

lioin selling that as puie Coffee in which thev is a certain amount ol Chit oiy, wo w ould accord 1* them 
,i eoutiiiuanee of the pei mission w* ncli they now legally have to sell an .el mixture of Coffee and (.’hieoiv — 
only leuderiiig it compulsory on them that they sli.ill let their ciistomeis know the t.iet. It would thtui 
be tor tlieir customers to makkT'their choice — to siy whether tliey pnh'ired (’offeeiii th.it state ol perfect 
puiity Itii which the Cevloii men hauls .uo siieh /e ilous . ilvot.itc!.. or mixed with .i coitain .iiiioiiiit ol 
Chieoiy W'e vvill uiideitake to say thaf, owing to the f.ir licher tl.avoiu .is well as gie.itei eheapiie.s'. of 
the mixed article, the let.iil dealeis wimhl .sell lil'ty pound', ol it for eveiy one pound they vended ot 
Coffee 111 its pure st.ato ’ — Morning Adrerti^ri. 

* Allowing howeviM, fm the s.ike of «i*gurai*iit, thatthe .uliuixtuie ol Chicory, lu inodeiate piopoitioiis, 
IS, in th.‘ opinions of some pers|jns, an imi rovement. it is very eeilain ili.it by oHieit it is not cousideied 
1(1 he so and siieh, therefc le, ^oii gilt surely to be allow ed a elioiee, and not be eomiielled, .is .it pieseut 
tlicv tiequeiitly au’, to dniik Clrtcoiy, although they dislike U.‘ — TA" Ijvuit, ^ 

We tally agiee with the preceding lem.iiks ; and the public may rest .i«sured that ai tides sold by 
Us .lie, in tiiith and lu tact, what tuey purport to be, and are so sold under the names by whidi they .ue 
oidui.uily designated. • * • 

The following ailicles aie roasted in Silver Cylindois, and the Scale of I’nces is .mriexcd. 


PURE CHICORY, 

.s. d. 

Fulost Chieovy nibs, Ol ground ill quantities loose . . , . o r> ]»ei ])Oimd. 

Finest ChicoiVi in 1 lb. h;adeu pack.iges . . ^ » , d 0 ,, 


COFFEE AND CHICORY MIXED. 


V. d. 

Uidinaiy (kiffee, with much IThicorv . . . . , .08 

Ibtto * ditto, w ith less Chic oiy 0 lo 

(iood Coffee, witli Chicoiy *.,.....10 

" Fine . , . ,12 

Very Fine It 

Veiy Choice ........ .,10 

I’artieularly Choice . ........ 1 8 


PUR^ COFFEE. 


t!EYLl)N , . . 

.Native .... 

. 1 0 

to 1 

1 



(^ood .... 


1 

;i 



Fine Plantation . • 

1 

t- 1 

li 


J\MAICA. . 

. .(iuod to Fine ... 

\ 2 

to 1 

4 



Veny Fine to Finest 

1 <> 

to 1 

lit 


(UysTA RICA . 

, A stiong and good (kiffce • 

, 1 :! 

to 1 

(> 


MOCHA . . . 

. choice Old to Fiiient Aged 

1 •> 

to :i 

0 

” 9 


A SC lie of profit as uuifoim as ia»ssiblc being observed tliroughoiit, and pure Chicory being much tess 
expensive than pure (jiitlee, it must be evident ^tli.it w hen Coftee aiid Chicoi y arc sold mixed .a much 
bettei Coflee is used than when Coftee is sold puie. As, to*; instaiiee. — 

l.> ounces of hue tkillec. at l4. 4(i, per iiounJ ,,..11 
3 ounces of best Chicory, at 5d. . . . . • 

1 0 ounces, or 1 lb,, of line Coffee and Chicory mixed ^..12 * 

It Would no doubt behest if eveiy purehiiser could make it convenient to buy Coffee and Chicory 
sepai.ilelv, and adopt the a»iovooi atiyolhei propoitioiis fui mixing that might lu* thought best. 

Should' tho redneiiuiiof the duties on tVileo contemplated by tho Cliaucullor of iho Excheijuer be 
e.iiried iut<^'|eftect, these prices will be altered accordingly. • 

DAKIN 6e COMPANY, 

TEA MERCHANTS, ANA,PATENTEl-S FOR ROASTING COFFEE IN 
^ • SILVER CYLINDERS, 


NUMBER ONE, STj PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 

Lady~i&y, 18S1. ■ ’ 


* We put it to Coffee mercliauts and respectable dealejs, whether it be not advisable that they should 
themselves take some stepj'to supply the, public with cheap and effective coffee-milla.’-- rA*; Zuncef, 
15th March, 18fA. 

The following has continually appeared in our Price Curi'outs for now some years ; — 

In order to insure to consumjrs thecertamtyT ofusiiig only pun* Coffee, Dakin & Company recommend 
Purchasers to buy their Colfeo whffle, and to grind it themselves. With the view of affording every 
facAPy for so doing, Dakin & Company continue to supply an excellent cast-iron ColVoo-mill, complete, 
with adjulitiug screw and ena.«elled drawer, for the cost price, namely^ 3s. ftd. 
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SUN l^XFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

THREADNEEDLE street, LONDON. 

XMC^.uagrersj 

Charles Hell Ford, Esq., Chairman. 

W’illiatn I)i*resforil, Fcq., M.P. I V**illiam K. Hamilton, Esq. | Charles Richard Pole, Rsn. 

Hon. TMiihp rieydell Itouverie | C.ipt. H. (J, Hamilton, 11. N. j Lambert Pole. Esq 

Hiiiry t'hesti'r, Esq. lo-seph Ilo.ue, Esq. j (Muirles H.inki’n, Esq. 

Pepys Cockcndl, Twj. Felix l/dhroke. Esq 1 Henry Hii-li, Esq., Nf.P, 

K.iikes Currie, Ei»q.,*M.P. Henry Francises, Lefevre, Esq.* j John Shepherd, Esq. 

John Drummond, Esq. Henry fcittledale. Esq. Henry Stuait, Esq., M P. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. (Jeurije Wurde Norniaii, E.sq. I C. (It'ori'e Thornton, Esq, 

William Fi. inks. Esq. Price IVarse, Esq . 1 

•Share of Profit increased from ©NE-^HALF to FOUR-FIFTHS. 
^HE Managers beg to inform the Publfc that they have now 

determined that all policies effected a.ffor Midsummer, 1850, and remaining in force 
at each .septennial period of division, shitll pauticipate in FOuit-FiKTiis of the Net Profi(.s 
of the Society accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in luoportiou to their contributions to 
those ]>rolif8, and subject to the restrictions imposed by tl^e Society’s Act of Parliament, 7lh 
of William IV. <vip- d7, * 

The policies to which the profit. s are awarded are those insurk'ig /^lOO or upwards for the 
Aj^hole duration of life, upon which at lea.st five annual paymeAts of Premium have been 
made ; they a\;p classed according to the countries fiom wliich they are pio])osed. 

Th^* Premiums requiretl hy this Society for insuring young lives are much lower than 
many other old e.stablished ollice-s, and as low as mostoflices. Persons desiious of iiisuiing 
lives will see that this Society now piei>ents many advantages, and offers great iniiucemerits 
to Insurers, who are fully protected from all risk by an aTifple guarantee fund in addition 
to the accumulated funds derived from the investments of Piemiums, 

The share of profit appor^loi *d to each |x>licy-holder at each septennial valuation may 
be received in any one of the fo. -owing ways, viv. — 

1. ily a ])aymeiit in then present money ; 

2. 13y an equiialent Aiigmentation of the Sum assured, payable at the extinc- 

tion of the life ; 

,'b Hy an equivalent Reduction of the .subsequent annual premium ; 
provided that a written decimation of such option he left at the OlRce of the Society 
within Three Months next after the division shall have been declared: and if such Option 
be not so declared, tlie Sum ])reviously assured by the policy will receive an Augmentation 
equivalent to the profks such policy may be entitled to in then ])resent money. 

Terrm of Years . — Assurances may be effecled*’for any terms of years. 

Single Premium , — An Assurance for the whole period of life may also be paid for in one 
tfiiin at the time it is effected. 

JAmited Number gf Annual Premiums . — An As.surance for fhe whole of life may also 
be paiil for by an annual premium iluring a dejiniie number of years onlif ; but to cea.se 
with the failure of the life durip^^ that limited Term of Veais. 

K/oini Lives. — An A.ssuraiice may be effected On the joint continuance of two Tives, either 
by a Single or Annual Premium ; the sum iiisi#red to be paid as soon as either of the two 
lives shall drop, • 

Last Survivor . — An Assurance may be effected on the life of a Survivor of two, or the 
last Survivor of three liv^s ;* in the first case"the sum insured is payable on the failure^jf 
the secoutf of the two lives ; and iif the last case not tintil the failure of tlie last of the three 
lives. 

Poiicies Purchased. — If the holder of a policy f|jr the whole of life wish to discontinue 
tlie insurance, this Society will purchase it after four annual premiums have beeii paid. 

Loans on Policies . — Loans on Policies are granted not exceeding the Offive Value of 
them, after four Annual Premiums have been paid, and they have acquired a value of not 
less than £25. * * 

Foreign Residence. — Persons whose Lives are insuted in this Office are allowed to reside 
in'any part of Purope, and to pass by sea during peace frqm any one part of Europe to any 
other part of F.urope, without extra premium. t 

Attendance daily at the Office in Threadneedee Street, from Ten o'clock in the 
Morning till Four iu the Afternoon, exce/t>t on Saturdays, when ^ closes at Two, 

Committees, before which jiersons on whose lives assurances are preposed may 

present themselves, are held every Tuesday and Friday at One o\lock. 

* CHARLES HENRY' LifjDERDALE, Actuarjr. 
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EDINBURGH 

tlFB ASSITBAITCII COaiP.AMV, 

(KSTABLISHEi; IN 1823.) 

INCORPORATED BY ACT .OF PAB/JAMENT. 

EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE)— 22, GEORGE STREET. 

LONDON -11, KING WILLIA^I STREET, CITY. 

President — The Right Hon. Lord ‘Viscount Melville. 

Vice-President — Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, of Stanhope, Burt. 

LONDON BOARD. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Advoci^te George Mackintosh, Esq. 

for Scotland » Francis Whitinarsh, Esq., Q.C. 

The Hon. Robert Dnndas John Phillipps Judd, Esq. 

John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. ^ CharlA Robert Bcauclork, Esq. 

Hugh Johnston, Esq. William A. Fade, Esq. 

Arthur J. Blackwood, Esq. James Bonar, Esq. 

Charles Staniforth, Esq., Resident. 

Medical Officer — 7 Robert Dickson, M.D., 16, Hertford Street, May Fair. 

I'lau, leers — Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Solicitors- Messrs. Rowland, Hacon, and Rowland, 38, Tlueadneedlo Street. 

■■ , 0 

^I^HE following are the advantages derived by an Insurance with 

J- this Com|)any : — 

Mutual Assurance without ’ lability. * 

Ninc-tentlia of the whole Profits septeniiially divisible among the Assured. 

An iutermediato Bonus on Policies becoming claims lietween one iuvestigatiou and 
anotlier, 

'Phe most equitable princijile of division. 

Rates of Premium extremely moderate. 


SPKCIMEN OF RATES FOB INSDUING lOO/. ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


Ai;o. 

Without Participation. 


Willi Piiilicipation. j 

One Year. 

Seven Yeais. 

F.ir Life. 

Ai'c... 

For Life. 

20 

£0 17 3 

£0 19 11 

£114 2 ! 

20 

£l 17 7 

30 1 

1 1 3 

1 4 8 

2 3 7 il 

30 

2 7 4 

40 1 

1 6 10 

1 11 10 

2 17 11 i 

40 

3 3 2 

;')() I 

1 1 15 1 

2 4 5 

4 1 7 j| 

.50 

4 9 0 

60 

3 1,8 

3 IS 11 

6 4 4 j| 

GO 

6 15 8 


The benefits of tile participation plan of insurance arc exhibited in the following ex- 
amples of « ' , 

iiomis Additions to Policies effected with this (Jornpamj. 


'No. of Age at 
Policy. Assuiiag. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonus, 

18J5. 

Bonuh, 

1 Clonus, 
1849. 

Total Su 
noTv Payii 

m 

ble. 

660 67 

£100 

0 

0 

£16 

12 

0 

£29 1 

0 £82 1 0 

£227 14 

0 

488 , 62 

1500 

0 

0 


19 

0 

377 6 

0 903 0 

3012 7 

0 

266 60 

300 

0 

0 

50 

2 

0 

72 10 

0 168 16 oi 

591 8 

0 

0 " 54 1 

1000 

0 

0 

151 

6 

0 

172 5 

0 356 1 0 

1679 12 

0 

2 17 1 

•2000 

(L) 

,0 . 

249 

3 

0 

267 16 

0 463 17 0 

2980 16 

0 


It will^be observed iliat, in some instances, the above bonuses amount together to more 
than the sun loriginally insured— a feature of success of which few offices €an boast. 

No office can reasonably iiold out greater benefits. Prospectuses and rates may be ob- 
tained at. the London Office as above-, 

InelTecting apolicy>dio entry money or oUiei' charge is made beyond the Piemium and 
Stamp. 

GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. 

London, \\, King William Street^ City, WM. DICKSON, Sec. • 

V?. iVo. 176. (} 
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lMarch^ ^61. 


MMM9 

Si, 

Airu PAX^cSaLI/. 

£Enipov«tedl»7 Kpi oi M & Wit%* IV.^ e» 76^] 


' « f 01BSC7O|ti. 
l^omai fBvneoi^b, £«q!» Ald^wi/ CMrman. 

Wmtami lieaf, J)grttis*Chairmam 

Ri^aaed B. Ardan, Baq. James QiR» Eia. 

V^Ulimaa JBanbury* Bsd, John Hamidteryt Bsq.* 

Bdwaid KMjN Ald^ ||.P.. 

Tbomie Camj^lfi) Et%k Ri^ieri Ingleby^ Ssq. 

AuDmR8.>^PrQ<bMor Hftll» bf .A« ; J. B. Shutdiew(Vth» Es^. 

• P«iY8tou»i.'<~l>T« JeafiVesOD, t, Finibury Square. 
SuftQ£ov.>.-W. Coulsout % Fred«orieV*s Place, Old Jewry. 
CoiilvLtiiie Actu 4 aY*<-^Prof(aMer liaB, |i(,A.,a(iKi&g’s College. 
Stabdivg Coo«8Ei..-*Sit Jelin Romilly, H«P., Attorney*Oeneral, 
< Sou43lTOB.-.-.WiiUam Fisber, Esq., Doughty Street. 


Tbonias Kelly, Esq., 
Alderman. 

Jnemlah IBlcfaer, Esq. 
letwis Pocoek, E^. 


In addttlen to a large lubsoribed Capital, Assurers liate the security of an Assurance 
Fuhd of upwards of th^ hundred thousand pounds, and sail Annual Income of 70,000/., 
arisiiig hem die ume of nearly 7OB0 Policies. 


Persooff tasuring on the Bonus System will be annually entitled to 80 per cent, of the 
proRts on this branch (aOe^aymeiit of five yearly premiums) ; and tlie pmflt assigned to 
each Policy may be either Awled to tlie sum assured, or applied in reduction of the Annual 
HSpremium. 

v-oir-aioEnni, oft mw pftjnuMt Bftftftoft. 

The Tables on the non-participating priiici|de afford peculiar advantages to the assured, 
not offered by any other office,— 4iid where the qbject is the least possible outlay in the first 
instance, fbey secure to the Policy-holder the pgymsnt of a certain sum at the death oftU^ 
Assured, at a Tery reduced rate of PrShrium. 


AftSTirAft MUftKIinMC VO ftMtOftft exoo. 


,Ai«. 

1 1 

ForOiieYea^ ( For Seven Years. 

. j 

WHOLE TEAM. ’ 

With ProSta.' 

Ptoflto. 1 


S* S. <f< { nS. 4* U. M 

S, • 4. 

A 1 

»0 

0 17 S ,0 IS 1 

1 IS 10 

1 a le 

so 

tie 1 s 1 

S 5 5 

S 0 7 ' 


ISO ' tee 

sot 

8 14 10 } 

60 , 

|«J14 *\ ) t IS 10 

4 e s { 

4 0 11 , 

I *. «» 1 

8 0 4 jt 8 It 0 , 

S IS s 

e 0 10 > 


fJi^aU of dte ' Whole-Term* Pmmium nmy ivanain on credit for seyen years, or 

life, aa^ debt npnn Policy, at ft per iceut., 
or may bO psidoff at any time without notice. 

Polioim assigned as security not ecud W deslb firOm Suicide, dusSling, or tlie 

hands of fsMtice. lu oases of dea^ by the above cait^^-he, gross amount of Preaitums le- 
asivedwiUbeNtutiied,. iamiimM|Oidhali^earlypr'qi^^ AssurspeesgmaiedupQn 
Bros up to the age of aO.-wTabISanpOd dn increaiiiig ^^^moreasing scale of ^ymenti 
'^SBaims paid in Cne Mdnffi after proofs have been ap^ved* * 


I^Oinf upOi approved security. ^ 

ftidiCBl Officers attend daily inTbrSgmofton ^hteetataQu^irter betb||iTwao*Clock. 


^ Pm^^jaMes and every other ijSifonnation may bo had at the Offices^ ft by letter 

a •»k'h^ Se*idm JHn^. 






Albemarle Street, 

April, 1861. 


ME. MOEEAY’S 
LIST OF WOEKS ’ IN THE PEESS. 

THE GRENVILLE PAPERS; 

THE PRIVATE ( ORRESPONDENCE OF rjCimtn tJRENVILLE, EARL TEMPLE, K 
AND 1118 BROTHER, VlIE RKUIT HONOURABLE (a.OltOE faiENVll-T.E, 

TJIEIR FRIRNDB ANO CONTEMl\*)RARir.8, 

0 

. ^ - -- - 

FORMERLY PRESERVED AT STOWE — NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME MADE PITRLIO. 

Atiimij contents of this hhjhlij imp.trttint occ(s<i<iion to th ITisiot'y of CJnal Bi itnin in the middle of the 
KighU't'Uth Century, vntl he Jound Lrttets fiom 

II. M. KING GEORGL TIliVrniRD. , LORDS:- 


. R. n. WIILIAM DUKE OP CUMBERLAND. 


I10LL\ND. > 

DUKES OF: - 

> 


CLIVF. 

NEWC \STLE. 



GEOIKU] SyCKVILLE. 

DFVONhUlllE. 



— 

GRAFTON. 



MARSHAL CONWAY. 

PET) FORD. 



IIORAGi: WALI’OLE (EARL OF 

MARQUESS:— 



ouford). 

GRANBY. 



EDMUND BURKE. 

EARLS 



GEORGE GRENVILLE. 

BUTE. 



.TOTTN WILKES. 

TEM I’LE. 



WTLI lAM (.El{ VRD HAMILTON. 

SANDWICH. 



AUGUSTE’S IIERVF.Y. 

EGREMONT. 



MR. JEaNKINhON (ilvst EARL 

HALIFAX. 



OF LIVERPOOL). 

ITARDWrUEJ:, 

r» 


MR. AVIIATEI.Y. . 

CIINTII VM. 

• 


MR. AVI’DDERDURN (lIAflL OP 

MANSFIELD. 



roslyn). 

NORTIllNGTON. 



MR. (MIAia,E,S Y'ORKE. 

SUFFOLK. 



MR. HANS STANLEY. 

niLLSROROUGJI. 



MR. GlIARLFS TOWNSEND. 

HERTFORD. ^ 



MR. CALCRAFT. 

T.ORDS 



MR. RIGRY. 

LYTTl,ETON. 



MR. KNOX. 

C VMDEN. 



MR. CJIARLIS LLOYD. 

1* 


AND 

TIIK 



AUTHOR OF THF LUrTER§ Of TtmUS. 


INCLUDIXO ALBO, 

MR., GRENVILLE’S DIARY OF POLITICAii. EVENTS; 

I'ARTICUIARI.Y DURINti THE PEJIIOD OV IIIR ADJUNISTRATION .\S FIRST LORD 
OF TIIEj’rpUASURy, FItO.M 17P)3 TO 1705. 

EDITED* BY WIKLIAM JAMES SMITH, Esq. 
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MB. MUERAY’S LIST OK WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE; 

r 

FROM THE YEAR 1815 TO 1850. FOUNDED ON AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS. 
translated from the ITALIAN OF LUIGI CARLO FARINI. 

BY THE RIGHT HOK. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 

o '1 

♦ 

THE TREASURES OF AJIT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, MSS., 
o MINIATURES, &c., &c., o 

Cl 

OBTAINED FROM PERSONAL INSPECTION DURING VISITS IN 1836 AND 1850. 

BY DR. WAAGEN, 

r 

Director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures at Berlin. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 

4 

‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM .THE PEACE OF 
UTRECHT. 

VOLS, 5 & 6~THE ITRST YEARS OF THE AMERICAN WAR ; 1763-1780. 

BY LORD MAHON, M.P. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 



LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES OF 
LORO CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OP PORTRAITS IN HIS GALLERY; WITH AN ACCOUJTT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
^ COLLECTION AND^A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OP THE PICTURES. 

BY LADY THERESA LEWIS. 

r 

With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

^ 

CONTRASTS* OF FOREIGN AMD ENGLISH SOCIETY; 

OR, RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESIDENCE IN VARIOUS ARTS 
OF THE CONTINENT AND ^II^GLAND. 

BY MRS. AUSTIN. 


2 t’ols. Post 8 VO, 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A PASTORAL LETTER; 

ADDRESSED TO THE CLERGY otf THE DIOCESE OP EXETER, 

BY HENRY LORI) BlSigOP OF EXETER. 

8vo. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 

% 

AN ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED IN ABYSSINIA. 

BY MANSFIELO, PAEKYNS, Esq. , 

With tuustrations. 8vo. 

THE LIFE AND 

REMINISCENCES .OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 

BY MRS. BRAY. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HIS CHIEF WORKS, . 

Drawn on W'^ood by O, Schari*^ Jun., and xjrinted in a novel and beautiful style. 

With a Portrait. Small 4to. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GENERAL 
SIR HUDSON LOWE. 

REVEALING THE TRUE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

PARTLY COMPILED AND ARRANGED 

BY THE LATE SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 

With Portrdt. 3 Vols. 8vo. • 

9 * 

“ These MSS. consist of every instruction, diBpatcli, and other letter, wliich Sir 
Hudson Lowe, or any of his staff, received or wrote that in any way whatever related 
to his prisoner ; and of copious notes of every conversation which he or they ever haS 
with Bonaparte, or with any of his followers, or with any otlier person, on any subject 
connected with Bonaparte — notes made at the time with extraordinary care by Major 
Gorrequer, the acting Military Secretary. Many of thesp conversations are extremely 
dramatic, and such of them as were held with MM. Bertrand and Montholon, and with 
Bonaparte himself, afford very curious^rcvelations of his sentiments, habits, and 
character. The leUe7's from Bertrand and Monkholon to Sir Hudson were in fact 
JBonaparte's own^ as they avowedly wrote them from his dictation. But the richest 
particulars concerning Napoleon and his family at Longwoodlire,contained in O’Meara’s 
7inpuhltshed communications to Sir Hudspn before tieir quarrel, and in a*scries of 
private letters to a friend of the surgeon’s, each penned by him within a few hours after 
he had quitted Bonaparte's presence. Sir Ilmlson had all along meant these records 
to be published. • • . 

‘‘ From ^these papers, therefore, the world will at last learn, as it ought long ago 
to have learnt, the truths and the whole truths respecting the captivity of Napoleon. 
Justice will, consequently, at la|t ^e rendered to tho fairness and generosity of this 
country ; to the conscientioifs minister who presided over the War Department during 
the whole of the period ; and to tlie memory — alas ! that it can only be his memory — of 
one of the most able, zealous, and humane public servants that ever fel^ a sacritice to 
prejudice and Vnisrepreaeata^ioii.’* — QmrUrly 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS.' 

A NEW ENGLISH VERSION. TRANSLAXrfO FROM THE TEXT OF OAISFORD, AND EDITED 

BY THE REV. GFv;)RaE RAWLINSOJiT, M.A. 

Late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 

' L 

. ASSISTED BY III8 BROTHER 

COLONEL RAWLINSON, C.B., ANp^SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S., 

WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND APPENDICES, ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY, FROM THE MOST 
RECENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

4 Vofs. 8v« 

Tho object of these volumes is to bring to bear on the illus^tration of Herodotus, and 
to comprise within the limits of a siiigV^ work, the information upon the various subjects 
treated of by tlic “ Father of History,’* which is at pi’cscnt scattered over the whole 
field of literature, partly contained in works which are well known, but from their bulk 
or tlieir nnattractiveness, little read ; as Rcnnoll,’s “ Geographical Treatises ; ” 
Lepsius’ “ Chropologie der yEgyptcr,” and Cliiiton’s ‘‘ Fasti HcUcnlci,’' partly in loss 
accessible publications, as the Memoirs and Journals of tli^ vi.rious Learned Societies 
of England and the Continent. It has been thought especially desirable to embody 
in the comment the chief results, whether historical or ethnographical, which have 
been arrived at in the progress of Cuneiform and -Hieroglyphical Discovery, Tho 
vast amount of information which the enterprise of remit Travellers has 

accumulated, seemed also to require to be arranged and methodised. The translation 
itself has been undertaken from a conviction of the cnJire inadp(iuacy of any existing 
version to the wants of the tu io. The gross unfaithfulness of Boloe, and tlie extroino 
un])lcasantiiess of his style, render his translation completely insufficient in an ago 
which dislikes affectation and requires accuracy ; while tho only other coinjileto 
English versions which exist arc at once too close to the original to be perused with 
any pleasure by the general reailer, and also defective in respect of scholarship. 
In the pre.sent version, tho aim has been to preserve exactly the meaning of the original, 
and at the same time to avoid the stiffness and harshness of style which is so apt to 
attach to translations from aiicieiii authors. 


A SKETCH OF MADEIRA IN 1850. 

BY EDWARD VERNON IIARCOTJRT. 

, FOR 'HIE USE OF IJRAVELLERS OR INVALIDS RESIDENT THERE. 
With a Map and Woi^lcuts. Post 8vo. 


' HISTORY Of ANOiENT POTTERY; 

. EGYPTIAN, ASIATIC, GREEK, ROMAN, ETRUSCAN, AND CELTIC. 

« • 

By SAMUEL BIRCH, P.S.A. 

Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities in ^itish Museum. 

With Illustrations.. 8vo. ' 

ITsiroiiM WITH “MARRYAT’S,. MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.” 



MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
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A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 

BY WALTER FARQUHAR, HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

Sixth Edition^ revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo, 

111 this edition, besides the addition of*‘man3i new articles, all those relating to im- 
portant Doctrinal and Liturgical Subjects have been cnlaiged. The authorities on 
which statements have been in^rle, are given, with^ copious extracts /rom the works of 
our KStaiidard Divines. Special reference IfaS beev made to the Romish Controversy. 
Attention has also been paid to the subjects of Ecclesiastical and Civil Law, and to the 
Statute Law of England in Church Matters. It is hoped that the theological student 
may thus becoino acquainted with the sentiments of our Standard Divines on important 
subjects, while the country clergyman jnay Ijftvc a guide to direct him on the occuiYcnco 
of legal questions in parochial matters .” — Extract from the Preface. 


A HANDBOOK FOR, TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA AND THE 
’ HOLY LAND. 

With Maps. Post 8vo. 

* — -♦ 

THE DOVECOTE AND THE AVIARY: 

OK SKETCHES OF THE NATUKAL HISTORY OF PIGEONS AND OTHER DOMESTIC BIRDS, 
WITH HINTS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

BY THE .REY. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 

Author of Ornamental and Dome.stic Pouliry. 


DoMKsne Ptrfons. 
MoDK of LveUKAhF. 
C/LASSiriCATION. 
^UHA^.SO\\a. 

Guans. 

CllIhlFD TrilKKY. 


CONTENTS: 
Wateh Ui:n. 
KiNGFISIll'.tt. 

Waders a.s Pets. 

The PnTLKN. 

The W%irE SiOKK. 
Tuh E thU. 

• 

Fcap. 8to. 


With Niunerous Woodcuts. 


Tuk NioirTiNOAu:. 

' ThH tiTMlL. 

I The Ok'iot.an. 

Gl LLS IN CAI'TIVITY. 

Tin: Sandwich Bliinicltc. 
fJust licady.) 


A TREATISE ON NAVAL .GUNNERY, 

FOE IHF. X!SF. OF OFIICERS AND FOR THE TRAINING OF SEAMEN GUNNERS. 

% 

WITH DKfiCRIPTIONS OF TUB GUNS INTIlOlfuCED SINCE THE LATE WAll. 

BY LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HOWA'rU DOJIOLAfe, Bast., G.C.B.^ 

Third Kdit '. on , revised, riates. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON STEAM WARFARE AND 
. NAVAL SHELL-FIRING; 

3 Y LIEUT.-GEK. SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART, 
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MB. MUKRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


HOR/E iCGYPTIAOE; OR, THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
ANCIErfr EGYPT. 

DISCOVERED FROM ASTRONOMICAL AND i HlfeROGLYPHIC RECORDS UPON ITS MONUMENTS, 
INCLUDING MANY DATES FOUND IN COEVAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY^REGINAL'd STUART POOLE, Esq. 

With ^li^tcs. 8vo. ' 

t 

“ It is indeed less necessary to enter into a detailed examination of the chronology, 
and the succession of the Pharaohs, as Mr. Stuart Poole’s work on the subject will 
soon be published ; and I have much pleasure in stating how fully I agree with him 
in the contemporaneousness of certain kin^, andrin tlie order of succession he gives to 
the early Pliaraohs .” — Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 


LIFE, AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

c 

EDITED WITH NOTES. • * 

“by the eight HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

Portraits. 8vo. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

MR. LAYARD’S RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH., 

ABRIDGED AND CONDENSED FROM HIS LARGER WORK. 

With Numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 



A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

VISITS TO CENTRAL AMERICA ANp YUCATAN. 

BY fOHN L. STEPHENS, ESQ. 

ABRIDGED AND CONDENSED F^OM HIS lARGER WORKS. 

With Numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


STATE PAPERS OF HENRY THE EIGHTH^S HEIQN, 

COMPRISING THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
AND THE CONTINENTAL fO^VERS, 

« i 

FROM THE PERIOD OP THE ELECTION OP CHARLES V. TO THE DEATH OP HENRY VIll. 

“ . • . 

Withlndexn. Vote. VI— XI. «o. 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE HAND; ITS MECHANISM AND ENDOWMENTS 
AS EVINCirlG DESIGN. 

BY THE LATE SIR* CHARLES BELL. 

I, • 

A New Edition. 'Woodiuts. Post 8vo. 

! • * 

FOBAIIKG t)NE OP THP, BRIDGEWATER TREATLSEi* 


t • 

catholic safeguards 

AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, AND^OVELTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

BEING DISCOURSES AND TRACTl SELECTED PROM THE WORKS OP EMINENT DIVINES OP THE 
CHURCH 4)F^NGIJ^ND WHO IJVED DURING THE 17 tH (AnTDRY; 

WITH RECORDS, AND A CAREFULLY COMFILKD JND^X. 

BY llEV. JAMES BROGDEK, M.A., 

* 3Vol8. five. 36/. (Rmrfy.) 

Tha Third Volume, which completes the worh, may le had separately ^ 8vo. 14«. 


HOME SERMONS; 

OR, SERMONS WRriTEN FOR SUNDAY READING IN FAMILIES. 

• • 

BY REV. John penrosk, m.a., 

Svo, 


• • 

A DICTIONARY OF GRUEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAISHY. 

BY WILLIAM SMITH, LLD. 

* 0 

With antfliatorical Atlls. 8vo. 



A HANDBOOK OF CHRONOLOGY, 

• • : 

ALPIABETICALLY ARRANGED AS A BOOl^ OF EAST REFERENCE. 

OneVi'J^ Svo, 
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MR. MURRAYS’ LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A HANDBOOK FOR 

TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES; 

Giving an account of the Places and Objects beat worth visiting in England, more 
especially those rendered interesting by Historical Associations, or likely to attract 
the notice of intelligent strangers and pjkssing travellers; ai’ranged in connexion with 
the most frequented Hoads an.l Raihv««y8 in England. Showing, at the same time, the 
way of seeing them tij the best advantage, wUF the least expenditure of time and money. 

With Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 

Part I. — The Eastern Counties; inch ding ^ Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, AND Lincoln. {Nearly Heady.) • 

Part IT. — Midland Counties; Herts, Bedford, North amp.^on, Leicester, Bucks, 
Nottinghamshire. « 

Part III. — Derrysiiire and Yorkshire. 

Part IV. — Durham, Northumberland, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Cumberland, the Lakes. 

Part V. — Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Warwick, Glo‘.,ester, Worcester, 
IIerkeori), Shrofsuiue, Cheshire. 

Part VI. — North awd South Wales. 

J’art Vni. — D evon and Cor.nwai.l. (Ready.) 

Part Vlll. — S omerset, Wilts, Dorset. 

Part IX.— HAMFSiiinE, Isle of Wight, Sussex, Surrey, Kent. 

Also, A CONDENSED !)-BOOK OF ALL ENGLAND in One Volume 


England is almost an undiscovered country to tourists, and it was only 
the otlier day that when wo asked at Murray’s if there was a Hand-Book of 
England, we were t<Jld that there was one ‘nearly ready.’ Now, England — ’not to 
speak of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland — can liimish half-a-dozen gooil routes as 
picturesque and as interesting as a tour on the Rhine, or any within that distance. It 
is true that our cathedrals are not adorned with marble and brass-work, nor hung with 
pictures by Rubens and Vandyke, or Heraliiig and Van Eyck ; nor have wc public 
galleries tilled wi‘h the spoils of churches and manastcries. Art in this country takc.y 
a secular direction, and depends on private patrons. But routes may be marked out 
which will give, witliin a month’s tour, a dozen cathedrals equal to almost any in 
'Belgium ; a dozen noblemen’s seats, with fine collections accessible to the public ; 
besides park.s, ruins, rural scenery, natural curiosities, historical monuments, and 
curious manut^acturcs, to almost any extent. With such tours, ^s plainly marked out 
as those in the Continental hand-bpoks, we shall soon have our tourists consenting to 
take least due holiday in three in their native country .” — TimeSy Jan. 7, 1851, 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND SCULPTURE 
IN' THE BRITISH m'uSEUM. * 

BY W. S. W. VAUX, M.A., S'.S.A., 

Assistant In the Department of Antiquities in Uie British Museum. 

WooJeuta. Post 8vo. 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON; 

> 

OU LONDON AS IT IS IN 1851. 


GIVING FULL DESCllirnONS OF ALL PLACIiS ANJ) OBJECTS OF INTEREST JN THE 
METROPOLIS, INCLUDING THE VARIOUS 

Palaces. , ifospiTALS and A'vYLXMh. 

PuJlLHJ CoMFANILS. 

ExilIHITlONS. . 


PuHLir: RuiLDINCiS. 

Gali.lrus oi’ Aut. 
ClIUltCUKS. 


I 


Park.s and Gardens. 
Musi- VMS. 

Puivatk Mansions, 
Vi.Ao.fl ui- Amusement. 
SruEj.jp. 


TlILA'IH^S. 

River Thames Docks. 

PUHTJC MoNUMLN'16, 

Till Environs. 

ExC IIUSIONS, CONVEyAN(:F.S, &c. 


IViili Ihntfi Wjurdiltg ITutah, Lohjings, tic. 


^ A Pocket Volume. 18mo. (In Ai^ril.) 

The aim of this work is to describe to i^straiiger visiting London for the first 
time, those features of the metropolis best tvortk sedwj^ and the way in whicli they may 
be .seen to the best advantage : in other words, to make ‘‘Murray's IIanjjuook of 
Modern London,” on the plan wliich has been adopted with sD much success in 
“Murray’.s Handdooks*for the Continent.” 


“ VVe arc not aware of any Jjrtndon Guide that would give the foreigner «ueh an 
('iitire command of this metropolis, as (jralignani’.s gives to the Englishman in Paris. 
What we want, however, is s^motlung more compendious. Wlum ^Iurrav tells ’*s the 
price of a good dinner, a bottle of viu-ordinaire, and a bed, ami oilier details of every 
city, and almost every great hoted on the Continent, we lio not see how such information 
should fail to be acceptable to our benighted visitors next summer.” — Times, Dec. 21,1830. 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON; 

WITU HINTS I'oa EXCUESIONS BY RAIL- RITER-AND ROAD. 

BY PETER OUNNIXGIIAJI, P.S.A.’ 

J 

Post 8vo, 


THE OFFICIAL HAND-BOOK. 

4 

llEINO A MANUAL OF IIISTOllICAL AND POLlflCAL REFERENCE FOR AI-L CLASSES. 

One Volunfe. Fcap. 8vo. • 

• i 

The object of tins work is to show concisely the machinery by which tlie 
Government of the country is carried on, including the Duties and Authorities ov 
THE QmcEN AND THE RoYAL F^ltMiLY, and .Coupling with llnj names of ’all the 
Chief Functionaries and Heads of Departments, Civil, Military, Judicial, and 
Ecclesia'sticai., such a succinct account of the duties, emoluments, and authoritie.# 
of each, with tlieir political j’e^jitiou.s, an will, it is hoped, render the volume a useful 
manual of refereijpc to all persons connected or corresponding with the Public 
Departments, particularly to Pehrs, Memders of 1*a!ili ament, J^ocal and Corporate 
Authorities, and to all branches of the Legal PuoFEh.sioN, as wel^ as to Strangers 
and Foreigners desirous to make themselves a'»tuainted with British lusiituiions. 



Albemarle Street, 

April f 1851. 


MJR. ^ufeEAY’S 
LIST OF' iCfeW WORKS. 


. LAVENGRO ; 

THE SCHOLAR— THE GIPSY— AND THE PRIEST. 

BY GEORGE BORROW, ^SQ. 

Aufhor of “The Bible in Spain,” “ The Gipsies of Spai«,” &c. &c. 

With a Portrait. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 30 .t, ' 


The Amen'ican Literary Wm ld, 

An extraordinary book by an extra- 
ordinury man,’ will be the sentence which 
will escape the lips of most readers upon 
laying down, in a state of excitt .^ breath- 
less suspense, this volume of * Lavcngro.’ 
It is the autobiography, shadowed forth 
more or less vaguely or directly, of George 
Borrow, the gijisy adventurer, the dis- 
tributor of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
vivid narrator, and, withal, tho most 
irrefragable Englishman of the ‘ Bible in 
Spain.’ It is a curious record of a life, 
certainly remarkable ^ in incident, but 
perhaps, equallj* as remarkahlo for the 
direct, intense perception of ordinary 
^ things which may happen to many men, 
but 10 few of whom is given an un- 
sealed vision to perceive, or tlie mira- 
culous art— seemingly a simple one — 
of presenting them in the unrpfracting 
medium of a clear, manly, forthright 
style. To George Borrow tho whole 
world is vital. Everyday events ctf.iie 
from him with the air of romance. 
The streets through w^iicK you walk 
in his pag&j have a firmer (utline 
than in other men's books, and a clearer 
perspective ; as for the men you 
meet ^th, you $ee( them in intense 
life and individuality, yet the portraits 
are painted by a few strokes of the 
pencil. It is a word and a blow 
throughout. There has been no suclj 
book the past season, nor is it likely 
there will be many seasons to 


Revue tks Deux Mondes, 15 MarSy 1851. 

Dickens a tire partie d’un tlierne pareil 
et non moina ingrat dan sou beau roman 
autobiographique, David Copper field , 
mais en sc conftnant dans la ivalitc iilus 
ctroitement que Dickens, Borrow a eu a 
hitter centre des difficult 's plu.s grandcs, et 
il sc m outre quelquefois superiour au 
romancier par cela mcme qn’il inventc 
moins, — s'il inventey—et qu’il dohne, en 
lui meme, co qu’on appelerait volontiera 
un proces-verhal physiologique plus rainu- 
tieusement exact, plus precis, plus savant. 
II pe tient done qu’en nous de siipposer 
quG) sur de vrais souvenirs, com me sur 
une trame solide et forte, George Borrow 
croquant la fantome de sa jeiinesse eva- 
nouie, a brode uii recit dont son imagina- 
tion fait au moins la moiti^ des frais. 
N’est-ce pas ainsi que proceda Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau dans ces pretendiis 
Memoifes, si frequemment dementis, qu’il 
in^tula Confessions? Robinson Cmsoe, 
cet autre monument litteraire, n’est-il pas 
aussi un heureux melange de realitcs et 
'de reves ? Lav-Engro, sans doute, n’egale 
nifvpune ni I’autre de ces immortelles 
compositions ; mais nous le classerons 
volontiers dans la m^me categorie, a tel 
degr6 ♦que Ton voudra, sans vouloir, ce- 
pendant, qu’on le deprtfeie outre mesure, 
et sans oublier ce que nous disait I’autre 
jour cnco^ pn ^des romanciers favoris du 
public Anglais,' I’ingpnieux auteur de 
Penden^is et do Vmity Fair; ‘George 
Borrow est. un de prosateu^s les plus 
remarquables d& I’Angleterre actuelle.’ ” 
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BORROW'S LAVENGRO— 


“ Mr. Borrow writes earnestly and with 
vigour. Whatever ho dislikes ho calls 
‘ humbug,* and hates it and abuses it 
heartily; whatever he approves he loves 
with corresponding warmth and zeal. Tile 
gipsies are his groat friends. Whether he 
writes of them accurately or^ot we cannot 
tell, but certainly he does so in sudh* 
manner as to surround them with singular 
interest. His style is easy, his narrative 
is odd and romantic, and ho often leads 
liis readers into scenes and incid^uita l#r 
removed from ordinary ^^xperience. His 
book cannot fail to he widely read.” — 
Gentleman^ s Magazine. » 

‘‘ This is, in every respect, a remarkable 
book. We find it difficult to convey to our 
readers a just notion of its,varied attrac- 
tions — its originality and power, its poetry, 
piety, philosophy, aJid ^earning. 

“ The spirit of Lc sage, and the genius 
of Sterne, find new life in these pages; 
though, in many respects, they present 
very little resemblance either to the 
Adventures of Gil Bias, ^or the Life of 
Tristram Shandy. We promise our 
readers intellectual enjoyment of the 
highest order from a i>erusal of this extra- 
ordinary book .’* — Morning Post. 

“We have been greatly amused and 
edified by this book, strange and rambling 
though it he. It contains a vast deal of 
admirable description, life-like portraiture, 
and shrewd remark; and its style is racy 


and masculine in the highest degree.” — 
New Monthly Magazine. 

“ Whoever has read Th^ Bible in 
^paitif Wd who has not? must have 
often wished to learn something of the 
etlrly life tlie author of that extraor- 
dijiary book. This ^curiosity is at length 
gratified by Mr. Borrow himself, in the 
present still more extraordinary book, 
which will be procured with eagerness, read 
with avidity, and long remem be:^d. It if, 
full of the strangest scenes and incidents.” 
— Literary Gazette. 

• 

f “ * Lavengro * comes before tlio world 
in the character of a roving and hot-headed 
youngster, with a wild and undisciplined 
mind, performing all sorts of strange feats, 
and keeping compMiy with all sorts of 
strange people, the gipsies, of course, not 
forgotten. 

“ It is no sm’all mfCrit in the author 
that — without the adventitious fjid of story, 
without a vestige of love, without any aid 
from the prevalent and exciting ♦opics of 
modern times — he should have mamiged 
to sustain, from first to last, a strong ai\d 
continued interest. In each scene ho fixes 
the stamp of his own energies, and hurries 
his reader, wondering and almost surprised 
at himself, from page to page with more 
vigour and fewer adventitious aids tlian 
almost any author of modern times .” — The 
Atlas. 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESSES AND qHARGES. 

WITH A AlEMOm OP HIS LlKi',. 

BY THE REV. ARTHUR PEN^HYI^ STANLEY, M.A. 

8vo. lOf, 6t/. 


“ A judicious and graceful tribute by a 
son (o the memory of a father. It 
contains such of his.|Char^s, parochial 
addresses, and* sermons, distinctly<« 
exhibit the character of the* man and 
his mind, or contain such* facta as throw 
a light upon his clerical career. These, 


which occupy about two-thirds of the 
volume, are introduced by a Me/hoir 
that goes somewhat sparingly into mere 
chrouplogical events, dwelling chiefly and 
judiciously on characteristic traits and 
circumstances.” — Spectator, 
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THE PALACES OF NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS 

RESTORED. 

< 

AN USSAY ON ANCIENT ASSYRIAN AND I'EKSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

BY JAMES RERGdisSON, ESQ., 

^ '.YitU W<f)(lciit». 8vo. 16«. 


“ This book contains, as we have shoi/n 
by our extracts, many things of general 
interest relating to one of tlie most 
wonderlul discoveries that has occuri’od 
'ill the liiSuory of the world. Mr. Fergusson 
writes very dispassionately. What he 
has said deserves serious consid^'ration.*’ 
— GentUman's Magazine^ i 


‘ '"Mr. Fergusson, by his travels and 
studies, was well qualified for this task, 
and has performed it very oflieiently. JIo 
is entitled to our thanks for his able and 
irfgeniors disquisition, which we warmly 
recommend to*' the attention of our 
readers.” — Builder^ 


A TRANSPORT VOYAGE TO THE : MAURITIUS, 

BY WAY OF 'J'HE CAFE AND ST. HELENA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PADDIANA. 

J’ost 8vo. O.s. C<7. * 


" Frofcssodly this is a book of gossij). 

It reminds us of one of those lea^.ant 
fellows, whom one sometimes met witli 
ill company, who has an anecdote or a 
story ready a propos of everything, whose 
fund of amusing tales is inexhaustible, and 
w ho rattling on from one thing to another, 
will keo|) a whole table in a roar, or a 
w'holc draw'ing-room in high glee. Even 
such is our author. Ife gossips on and 
on, td’lling now of one adv.3nture, and then 
of another ; his volume is a perfect chaoj^ 
of racy reminiscences graphically told. 
Once /ake up the volume, and you will 
find it hard to lay it dow'ii, till you have 
reached the Mauritius with the author, 
and with him have come back again.” | 
— John^liull. « * 


'"The sketches of life at Capo 'J’own are 
vivid and gvapbic, and various incidenfs 
ill tbo homeward voyage are dashed ofi’ 
witli a ra])id iieiicil. 'fhose Avho relish 
beoks of light and lively texture will 
find abundant entertainment” — Llfcrar)/ 
Gazette. 

"The author brings us to the Mauritius, 
and certainly entertains us the whole of 
the w'ay ; but be lU'ither tells nor teaches 
i us an2'tliing, except how' to laugh at our 
fellow men. Tli^re is a moral in this for 
tliosc who dive for it. But wo should re- 
commend the reader to oi)en this author’s 
w orks with no view beyond that of amuse- 
ment for the hour. That he will find. A 
more complete and efljcicnt kill-time does 
not wield the pen .” — Daily News. 


A RESIDENCE AT THE CAl^E OF GOOD HOPE; 


WITH NOTES ON THE NATURA^U HISTORY AND NATIVE TUfliKS. 

^ , BY C. J. F. BUNBURY, CSQ. 

Woodcuts. PostSvo. 9#. 


more true and lively presentation 
of the external appearances of nature and 
of the social relations in the Cape Cwlony 
than any which has preceded it. 

“The statesman wlio may bo called^ 
upon to discubs or decide upon the public | 


affairs of the C^e, the emigrant who may 
contemplate Jreftoling his cares thither, 
the curioivi enquirer wlfo would ‘know 
their rights,’ of what has given rise to so 
much controversy, ill find Mr.Bufdiuryan 
intelligent and candid gnide. '^—Hxaminer. 
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THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 1848-9. 


XIUSSLATED BBOM THE GEKMAN. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

With a Map. fPost 8vo. 9s. 


« Military history is, as the Earl of 
Ellesmere declares, a rare article *lii 
English literature ; and, therefore, he 
thought that the most au^iontic extant 
narrative of the operations implied in th^ 
title page of the present book, written by 
an impartial Swiss, would not he an un- 
wolcomc addition to tlic British library. 
TIis lorilsliip h:ia judged right^ ; the 
Avork of which iie has presented a version 
is a worthy labour, ^aud the events to 


which itp.’clatcs are of the last importance. 

is written with judgment, and has been 
translated viitli care. The Earl of Elies- 
nifcro has* l)ecn \jprthily employed, if 
li’*mbly, in the task of traduction and 
annotation. The work will be found indis- 
pensable to the historical library. It is 
accomiiaiiied with an excellent map, illus- 
trative of the military transactUns which* 
it so ably narrates.” — Moruinr/ Chronicle, 


THE FORTY-FIVE. 

BEING A NARRATIVE UP THE REBELLION IN SCOTLAND OF 1740; 

TO WHICH ARIi ADDED I.ETTKliS OE I’lilNCF. CHARLES STD.ART, COl’IED BY BERMISSION 
FRO.M THE “ STUART BARBRS ” AT WINDSOR. 


BY LORD MAHON. 

PobtSso. 3i. 


“ The particulars of this romantic inci- 
dent ar(i detailed in the singularly clear 
and equable st)le which distinguishes all 
Lord AMahon’s compositions. The facts 
liiive been collected with care ; they are 
bkdfully grouped, coiiduu&ed Avith admirable 


precision and accuracy, and the reflections 
are generous and just. It Avould be difficult 
to find a more interesting historical 
narrative in our language,” — Qcntkmau's 
Mwjazine, 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 

OR, THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


•BY SIR CHARLES LYELl^ F.R.S., P.G.S. 

r/iirci thoroughly rcA'ised, and illustrated ATith 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12^. ^ 


V 

The book is the production of oi>e of 
our most eminent geologists in an ago of 
many. Though styled a ‘third edition,^ 
it is in reality a new book. » This 
could not be otherwise if the task w\tc 
A vell done ; for the science of Avliich Sir 
Chu’^es Lyell treats is assuiftuig now 
aspects every year. It is continually 
advancing and ever groAving. As it 
advances, its steps firmer and 

surer ; as it gro^^s, its frauieA^ork becomes.^ 
more compact, and its organi.^tion more 
perfect. I They Avho take op the hammer 


% folio Av it must toil with nnfagging tread 
to keej) pace Avltli its onward progress. 

I If they lag bihind, they can scarcely hope 
I to ^A'crtake. None anion^f its votaries has 
! marked eacli movement more minutely, 
•or AATiglied its value ami purpose more 
■•judieiously, than the di.stinguislicd author 
ot this Manual, lie has indeed done his 
. ask Avell, and both the beginner and^tlie 
expcrr uced investigator will find his book 
ail inya.i.able guide and companion.” — 
Literary Ou^dte. 
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THE LEXINGTON PAPERS ; OR 

THE COURTS OF LONDON AND VIENNA 

IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. 

f 

EXTRACTED FROM TUB CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD LEXINGTON, WHILE BRITISH 
MINISTER AT VIENNA, 1694 — 98. 


EDITED BY (THE HON. I 

^8 VO. 

« Tlie events of the years embraced %y 
these letters are, principally, the death of 
Q,ueen Mary ; the capture of Namur ; the 
conspiracy of Friend and Fenwick for the 
“assassination of King William, and the 
contemporaneous meditated invasion of 
England ; and, finally, the conclusion of 
the treaty of Ryswick. All these incidentsf • 
arc illustrated in the volume before us, and 
we have passing glimpses of more or less 
value of the Koningsmarks, brother and 
sister, the Princess Sophia Dorothea, Dr. 
Ilusby, the Q,\ieen Mother of Spain, Czar 
Peter, King William’s favourite Bentinck, 
and many other pvOple'of celebrity and 
distinction, even to our dancing admiral 
Lord Carmarthen. Such letters make up 
a bookj which will be welcome to every 
stmlent, either of history or men and 
manners. The editor has done Ir*-. work 
extremely well.” — Gentleman* s Ma </zine» 

“ Reflects credit on the editor. He has 
chosen his selections with judgment, and 
illustrated his text with a variety of notes, 
into which ho has infused a large amount 
of historical, diplomatic, and genealogical 
knowledge.^’ — Spectator. 


4. MANNERS SUTTON. 

U*. r 

‘‘ Supply several striking and some 
amusing illustrations of characters already 
known in history, and arc a contribution 
really important to the history of manners 
ahd stffiiety at the close of the- 17th 
century.” — Exc^miner. 
t “ This work w^ll merits publication. 
It is very well edited by Mr. II. Manners 
Sutton, whose notes cannot fail to be 
of service to everyone studying the 
period. He has shown such evidence of 
study of the timts pnder consideration, 
that we are only ^ surprised ho has not 
given us a separate volume on them. As 
contributipns to history the notes are as 
valuable as the letters.” — Athe^iwim. 

‘‘These examples may serve to prove 
that there is as* much of the romantic as 
the historic in these letters. They have 
been very well edited ; the notes a])pended 
are apt and intelligent, and thfj whole is }>re- 
ceded with a memoir of Lord Lexington, 
written with impartiality and candour, 
forming altogether an interesting if. not a 
highly important collection of documents, 
winch the fiiinily have done rightly in thus 
making public .” — Morning Chronicle. 


« 

THE SAXON IN IRELAND: 

BEING NOTES OF THE BAMRLKS OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 
IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMENT. 

With ^Tap. Post 8vo. 9s. W. 

“ Th* book f)efore us is the record of “ The purpose of the author’s tour gives 
his wanderings, his observation.s, and the its y.’actical feature and importance to 

result of his inquiries, from the time h§ the'book, as raising the question of cmi- 

ficts foot in Ireland, until he cuts upon the gration to Ireland in preference to the 
green turf the outlines of thi w^alls of his Colonies; and helping in some measure to 
future home, uJTon a pleasant terrace a!hid solve* it.” — Spectator. 

the Mayo mountains, overlooking the 

grand marine scenery of the bay-pierced “ 11 one^^tly written; and, in gi*eat part, 
and island' dotted west.* He is a practical if not entirely, unprejudiced. Itiis a 
agriculturist, and a sensible man, open valuable testimony to the capabilities of 

evif^ently to reasonable conviction upon Ireland for English emigration, pro- 

any point, and flinging to the winds one vided that dhiHHerUum which Ireland so 

by one his absurd English prejudices *much wants, namely, <+i,pital — accom- 

agaiiist the rural population of Ireland.” panies the emigrant at the commence- 

Atlas, M ment of his cai^eer.” — Observer. ” 
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KUGLER'S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRATED. 

THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY *A LADY, AND EDITED WITH NOTES 

BY SIR CHARLES LqCK eAsTLAKE, 

President of the Royal^cademy. | 

A New Edition^ most carefull^reTised, with jniich additional matter, and ‘Hustrated with mori 
than 100 Engravingrs from the Old Masters. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24«. 


“ This b(iok ^ves a general survey of 
the history of Italian painting, aifd will 
be found a valuable ana pleasant in- 
structor. It is enriclfcd with upwards, 
of one hundred illustrations, drawn on 
wood from the works of the old masters 
mentioned in the book. 

Rook I. treats of Early (Christian Art 
(the later Roman stjijc, !md the Byzantine 
ht^ lo.) • 

‘‘ Boolv II., of the Romanesque style. 

“ Book 111. (the second stage o/ develop- 
ment), deals with the masters of the 
fourteenth century and their followers. 

‘‘ Book IV., witli the masfers of the four- 
teenth century, — the schools of Padua, 
Venice, Umbria, and Naples. 

“ Book V. is devoted to the period of 
highest development and decline (the six- 
teenth century), and treats of Da Vinci, 
Michel Angelo, Raffaclle, Correggio, and 
Titian. 

“ Book VI. treats of the masters of tlie 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, — 
the period of the Restoration and second 
decline.”— 7766 Builder. 


j ^^Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of , 
; Kugler’s Handbook of Italian Paint in ff 
i had acquired the position of a standard 
work. Since the first appearance of the 
Original it has undergone great improve- 
ment and modification. All this is in- 
I corporated into the present edition of 
! the translation, while the valuable notes 
j of Sir Charles himself have been judi- 
J ciously retained. Considerable addition 
; has been made to the account of the 
j very early sclioofs of *Art, a knowledge 
of which is more and more felt t(^be iiidis- 
i pensablc to a right comprehension of its 
, later history. The book is also illiJstrated 
by a great number of woodcuts, from 
I some of the most celebrated pictures 
treated of in it. Altogether, the illus- 
trations arc admirable. The engravings 
j add materially to the value, as they do to 
i the beauty and interest, of tliis delightful 
I book, which, under tlie title of Sdiools of 
I Painihiij in lialy^ will add to the already 
I high reputation of the new President of 
j the Academy.’* — Ouardian. 


MEMOIR OF SIR THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, BART. 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS ftORRESPONDENCE. 

':^Y Hl% SON. 

A New Library Edition, With Portrait. 8vo. 10/. 

» % 




ON THE improvement OF FARMING-; 

OR A Purvey of the progress of agricultural knowledge during the last 

' , » EIGHT YEARS. 

BY PH." PUSEY, M.*P. FOR* BERKSHIRE. 
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THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT BfllTAIN. 

COMPRISING DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF 

MlUTAIlY WAnFAIlK. ThF. CArTURFOF LONDON BY A FrKNCH AbMY. 

Navat. Waiii’vkk. Thk Treatment of Women in War. 

The iNVAbioN op Enoeand. How to Defend Great Britain. 


BY SIR FRAf^CIS 

Post 8vp, 

" Sir Francis Head never writes with- 
out attracting attention. He has always 
something peculiar to say, and he says it 
, in a staking manner. Taking up great 
topics and treating them in a racy style, 
he never fails to interest us. He is at 
once an acute observer and S, popular 
writer. If we difl’er from his opinions, w?’ 
are compelled to read and admire his books. 

In the present work liis peculiar aptitude 
is in excess.” — Emnomht. 

Tin's book, like^all the works of the 
same writer, is marked by great ability, 
written in a light jtjiid graceful style, full of 
profound reflection, curious and interesting 
information respecting the relative powers 
of natipns, and the late improvements in 


B. HEAD, BART. 

12s. 

the' arts of military 'and naval warfare; 
sparkling, too, notwithstanding its lugu- 
brious theme, with playful turns of thought. 

hj(d intended to reserve this highly 
amusing work t^or the department of our 
literary critic ; but a little reflection 
satisfied us that tTic subject of it is of so 
much importance as to entitle so very 
able a treatise to the most prominent notice 
we can give^t.” — Standard. 

‘‘The subject \vhich Sir Francis Head 
has introduced to li^s countrymen is one 
of great importance, and has long been felt 
by the most sagacious thinkers and experi- 
enced politicians to be of the rleopest 
interest to the future safety of our 
country.” — U'iiUed Service Matjazinc. 


CO]\TMENTAETES ON 

THE WAR IN RUSSIA AND GERMANY OF 181^-14. 

BY COLONEL THE HON. GEORGE CATHCART, 

f Deputy-Lieutenant of the Totter of Lomlon. 


With Plans. 

“ Col. Cathcart, in his Commentaries, has 
succeeded in a task which most men would 
have been afraid to undertake, lie has 
written upon what wc thought a’® cx- 
haustcif subjee/, yet in such a manner as 
to invest it witli new interest, and to in- 
struct at once the soldier and civilian. Ho 
has, however, enjoyed advantages which 
may account for an origkaali^y which, 
under ordiiiary<^' circumstances, we c^ild 
scarcely have anticipated fi’om one treating 
of a period in relating whoso history 
many bad' preceded him. Of the war in 
Russia, however, he gives but a prelimi- 
nai^ notice ; that in Germany he minutely 
describes, and of it he was an eye-witness. 
In IflKi he was a lieutenant in tlje 6th 
Dragoon Guards, and aide-de-camp to 
Lord Cathcart, our^ Ambassador at St. J 


8to. Hj. 

Petersburg, in bis capacity of a British 
general on the staff. In March he joined 
the imperial head-quarters, and from that 
time to the capitulation of l*aris, in 11114, 
he was constantly with the army, and tlius 
Iiad^lie best opportunity of ascertaining 
wlnt he now describ(‘s as going on during 
the subsequent campaigns, and also of 
seeing much of their interesting and in- 
struefave details. He had, indeed, tlio 
good fortune to witness eight general ac- 
tions lost^ and won, in whicli Napoleon in 
person commanded. o 

“ As a Treatise on the Science of War, 
these Commentaries ought to find their 
way into tluj" lft.n(is of every soldier. In 
r/them is to^ be found an accurate record of 
events of ’which no military man should 
be ignorant Chrmich. 
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ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 

rilKl'AlU-;!) lull 'Jlli: use of OI'KIOEKS in ii.m. navy, and foii thavellers 

IN GENERAL. 

BY rriOFEsSOllS WIIEWELL, ATRY, OWEN, SIR W. HOOKER, CAPT. BEECIIEY, 

J. R. HAMILTON, Sftl JOHN IIERSCllEL, &C. 

'V ' 

EDITED BY SIR JOHN F. JHERSOk/eL, DART. 

Second Edition, revibcil. Pobt 8vo. 10s G<Z. 

2\ihUshed htj Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


A TliEATJSI^ ON TJIE 

LAW AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL. 

• • 

BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N., ,, 

Lille Secretary to Commodore Sir Ch.irlcs lloUuun, K.C.IL 


8 VO. 

]Mr. Hickman is an oftici'i* of m'cat in- 
D'llij^onco aiul observation, ^nd lias given 
to tlio service and to tlio world, a.s tlie r(‘- 
snlt of bis ro.scarcbes and oNpi^rieneo, a 
vabiald(' work on naval court s-uiartial ; a 
work wliicli slifiiild be in llie hainls of 
cv(‘ry young naval olficer,and (‘very j>erson 
interested in the affairs of the navy.” — 
M (initial J ft. raid. 

“ Mr Hickman has performed an accept- 
able stTvice in preparing, for tlio guidance 
of lii.s brotlicr oflicers, this lucid and pei*- 
spicuous manual of the law applieabb* to 
naval courts-martial, and the jiroper Jiode 
of conducting them.” — 2^<A^siitoath, Times. 

“ 'Phis volume? will prove ahighly accept- 
able addition to every naval library ; it 
ought indeed to be found on board of every 
ship ill H. M. Service' It enjoys the high 
sanction of tlie Lords Commissioners of 
tile Admiralty. This is an able and emi- 
nently useful volume .” — Naval and 
tary (rarajflc. 

* If such books as Mr. Hickman has 
written wej'c more generally studied, w'c 
bhould not hoar of the straugtj and most 
anomalous ju’occedings at naval courts- 
martial, which reflect so inucliJiriscrcelit 
on tlfc courts and the iirofossiou.” — 
UniU d ^S'l rvkc Gazette. 

“ A sensible and am^lc»tr:?atisc, by a 
man fully comjiotciit to wrife it, on a 
subject will ch rc(|uired the practfeal eluci- 
dation it has received at his hands .” — Law 
Magazine. 


Hfs. (id. » 

‘‘Mr. Hickman has briefly yfil lucidly 
explained tb(‘ gcnn'ral ])rinciplos aiij rules 
of evidence uhually followed in criminal 
jurisprudiNice, and has at the same tinm 
pointed out the distinc(i\c features and 
con .'-ti inti on of a court-martial. With the 
latter subject he of cour^i? Ix'giiis, showing 
who arc, and ulio are not, eligible as mcni- 
ber.s vbo should ]»resido, liow the court 
should be assembled, liow proceed, <S:c. In 
I this part of tlie vork Mr. Hickman, we 
j are glad to see, ba.s been a.ssisted by the 
Lords ('oinmissioncrs of the Admiralty, 
and has in other Pos])Octj; enjoyed supi'rior 
r^jiportumtie.s of obtaining the best mate- 
rials for bis compilation. He lias .selected 
I from thc'so Avith judgment, and lif« ar- 
ranged lii.s .selections w'ith care As re- 
g.arils the chapters dedicated to tlic .sub- 
jects of cvidt'iice, confession.s, &c , tho.so, 
like ])redece&sors, shew a knowdedgo 
of the best standard writers on the ’topics 
which they relate, and a facility of per- 
.spieiious abridgment peculiarly desirable 
ill a voliiyc of the character of that 
befo'ie us.” — xf^orning Chregiidc. 

“ The author, from practical experience, 
1 ms seen the necessity of such a work, and 
the profession r'f much indebted to him 
for producing a manual which, in explain- 
ing the form vf proceedings required ato 
be observed at ciAirts-martial, directs the 
attonbqn of oflicers com][?osing those courts 
to the rules of evidence usually followed in 
cinminal jurisprudence .” — United Se'i'vicc 
^llSfgazhic. 
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LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 

BY LORD CHIEF 'iJUSTlCE CAMPBELL 


« Lord Campbell has enriii/ed the litsra- 
turc of Eiijitlaiid wifji contributions ^Mkhich 
will probably never die, because they will 
always amuse, and it is the power of 
amusing that confers literary immortality. 

“ Tlifro is, indeed, in Lord Campbell’s 
worlvs much instruction ; his subjects 
lij^vc boon so hapi)ily selected, Jhat it was 
scarcely possible that there should not 
All eminent lawyer and statesman could 
not write the lives of great statesmen and 
lawyers without interweaving curious infor- 


8vo. nOi. 

I mation, and^suggesting valuable principles 
'of judgment and useful practical maxims : 
but it is not for these that hia works will 
be read. Their principal merit is their 
easy animated flow of interesting narrative. 
«No one possesses better than Lord Camp- 
bell the art of c telling a story : of passing 
over what is coininoniilace ; of merely 
suggesting what may be inferred ; of 
explaining what is obscure; and of placing 
in strong light the details of what is 
interesting . — Ed inh u njh Rtv icw. 


COSMOS : 

' SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 

BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. TRANSLATED BY MRS. SABINE- 

Vol. 3, Part 1. Post 8vo. 2^?. (kl. 


LION HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA ; 

4 

OR, FIVE YEAPvS' ADVENTURES WITH THE WILD BEASTS*^OF THE FAR INTEIIIOL. 

BY ROUALEYN GORDON CUMMING, ESQ., OF ALTYRE. 

Second Edition, with many Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8v(« 21s. 


“ A fter testing, wliere such test wan 
applicable, every fact recorded by Mr. 
Ciiniming regarding the habits and actio' is 
of the living animals by what is known 
of their anatomical strii»turtj, we have 
found his statements, with one uniAipor- 
t.Ait exception, to stand that test ; and 
his very ignorance of the organis^itioh, 
which would suggest to tV '3 physiologist the 
habits and actions portrayed in the book, 
gf es the best testimony W the accuracy 
of the hunter’s sketched. 

“ We feel bound to' say that ,we give/ 
entire credit to the truthfulness of the 
book, which is assuredly one of extraor^ 
dinary interest after its kind. There is^n 


unavoidable sameness in the character of 
tlwc incidents recorded, and tlie endless 
too often useless slaughter of God’s 
creatures will he revolting to most minds. 
Yet the style is so natural and fresh from'' 
thc^Sceno, the scene itself in the far interior 
of Africa so new, and the hazards atten- 
ding th^ chace of the formidable beasts of 
those wilds so great, that it is diftirult to 
lay the volumes down until the .issue of 
each adventure, as they rapidly follow one 
another, hhs^be^n ascertained. In fact, 
the narrative has the (rfiarm of a vivid 
romance — and the professed novelist may 
study with ^iivy the native spring of its 
sinewy style .” — (quarterly Review, 
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MR, MURRAY’S UST Of NRW WORKS. 

MEMOIRS 0^ ROBERT PLUMER WARD. 

WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, DiJIr1ES,^AND LITERARY REMAINS. 

BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 

With Porirait. 2 Yols. 8vo. 28«. 

‘‘We hardly expected to find so mucl^ “ By far the moat valuable portions of 
of new and interesting matter as is con- Ward’s ^iary are its illustrations of 

tained in the memoirs before us. For the^liaracttJl^of tllc^uko of Wellington, 
intelligence, not only pel’sonal and* ► Thevgreat sohlier, tli^i in the flush of his 
biographical, but political and historical, military triumph, was also in the prime of 
there are a multitude of particulars his power and activity ; and Mr. Ward 
brought forward, which throw great light gives us an insight into his business habits, 
upon some of tho most memorable^ liis method of arguing public questions, his 
passages of our public affairs, frofii the ready resource ami never-tiring cuo*gy, 
beginning of the present century.” — which jiosse.ssos occasionally a striking 
Literary Gazette, * intercst.”--/i.t;(f«t'ijier. ^ 


SPECIMENS* OF THE TABLE-TALK OF 

• S. T. COLERIDGE. 

'J'lutd Edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. Cs. * * 

‘‘ C<)lerul(jc*8 Table Talk, perhaps the 1 that distinguished philosopher, ’flie book 
most popular of all the prose writings of I is very nicely printed.” — Gmrdku^ 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; 

OR, THE LAST DAYS OF A PHILOSOPllEll. 

CY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BART. 

Fifth Edition. With WooiL'uts. Fcap. 8vo. Gs. 

“Sir Humphry Davy’s SahnmTia, and ! productions of tlic sick loi.sure of his great 
hi.s Consolations of Travel, arc the ^wo I genius. These t\WJ volumes conUnii .Sir 
works by which the general ])ublic bcefiinc j ll^iinpliry’.s last correettons, arc bcauti- 
acquainted witli that refilled and aecom- j fully printed, ami illustrated by some 
plished philosopher. Fvery one kiious j clever woodcuts.”— ^rW/Y/Zem. , 
them as the graceful and almost faultless ; 

sauioniaT 

OR, DAYs\i: FL^-FIHJITNG, 

BY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY DfW'i, BART. 

With Notes by Dr. Daw on Recent fliscovenca in^ie Natural History of Fish*s, &c. 

E'oin th Edition. Wootlcntij. Fcap. 8vo, Gs. 

“ These new editioiLS of bookp whoso (except perhaps a }]^’cater boldifbss and 
wise aAi genial pages have been so long elegance of tyjie) both books are the same 
the delight of readers of every class, as when they fij^st charmt'd and inatructt^l 
, bring their own comnici^la^ons with us twenty years nj^. It was not likely 
them. Wc have but to*anno«nce their that time should visit Ltore lieayily or 
appearance. Wo* see some acWitional liardly luch cheerful, wise, and bene- 
notes, on facts recently ascertained, in volciit thoughts as thos« of Sir Humphry 
the halnimiia; but in* other respects Iw^y.” — Examiner. 
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MU. MUUllAY’S VIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ENGLAND AS IT I^: 

rOLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND IND^ISTRIAL, IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

2 Vols. PjJit 8vo. ns. 

Amomj the Contaits ofthii^ Work ynV hejauiul Drscr'qHto/is of 
Tnis Rt:i:vr. Akitat ot’ Evglvmj; op tuh I’koit.r; Tawtkw; Tuadk; (‘rimf 

AM) Opi-KNOica; MvNNKivi xs]) CiyTOAiK; kicir and Poor; I’oiul V nnv ; Tnn Pio-.ss 
JiMiAVVY'^; Eouc^’it^v ; C’i?uR<‘rr op^vMa wu, Sciioor.n, Uvivi!iisiriKs,’rin.i ncAi. iNsiiru- 
'ijox.'); Jjondov— S i.ATiarrcs ok: Bi-iku Siiowi > Sanmi-auv OV/Vdi •)!! IjWy; &o.. iSto. 


“ A guide-book to our social life, to our 
j)ublic institutions, to our habits of thought 
and feeling, is a perfect novelty. We 
have diiTJctorica for our streets, and we 
havC'Cssays without number written from 
every point of the political ainl religious 
coii 4 )ass upon (!very inuiginalVle topic, 
But a m;umal which places before us in 
a tone of sober and staid narrative, the 
wliole of our being as a people, is what 
has not, that wo are aware of, been 
thought of before. — ''Jo/m Hull. 

“Wc congratulate Mr, Johnston upon 
the production of a book wliich <*annot fail 
to add tc his reputation as a shrewd aiul 
original observer of men and tilings ; 
wnielip to tlie .su[)erticial reader, will 
supply a fund of abundant entertainment ; 
direct the political and social cn uirer to 
the best and most authoritative -ubjects 
of inlorination j and to the reilcctive mind 
suggest deep and solemn thoughts upon 


that strange aggregate of the phases of 
human Sficiety that is presentecl by /iV/- 
land its it is.'^ — Duljlht Univeniitu Mtuja- 

‘‘ E.iijlawl it is,' furnishes materials 
and suggestions Ijrom which the future 
' historian and the reader of the present day 
will deri VO much assistance ami information . 
The details have been collected with great 
labour, ami )iave the rare merit in statis- 
tical accounts that they may bo read 
wilhout fatigue. * Th.e elia[)ters on the 
Church of England, Church revenues and 
extension, Church eonstiiutioii and ilisci- 
plim‘, give the most lucid exposition 
have met with of the arrangement of tlie 
(’hurch of England, of its spirit and social 
action, of its actual state and iidluence, 
and of the differeiices which ha\e arisen 
In it among its most able and sincere 
members. -^ JAleranj iiuulk. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 


IN ITS VARIOUS SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL RELATIONS DURING THE IDJi CENTURY. 

BY G. R. RORTER. ESQ., OF TKE BOARD . OF TRADE. 


Third I’Mdu/n, thoruuj^hly rv'vbvil, 
“ The reputation of Mr. Porter ’.s work 
is so tirmly and deservedly esta]>lis]ied, 
audit is so well and so widely known, that 
it is only necessary to say the present 
edition brings ilovvn most of the sta^nnents 
to th(i,end of* 18111. The work has lost 


and coiMvotcd to IS.”)!. Rvo. ‘iP-. 

I none of its cleiirncss, and its utility is in- 
creased. The comiiK'rcial history of Great 
Britain, as read and interpreted in his 
aihiiivably compiled pages, is perlia|)S the 
most instruetive hobk that ever was com- 
posed.’ ’ — Ec’j'iiuimbt. 


PHYSICAL (^LOGllAPHY. 

BY SOMERVILLE. 


Third Edition. With Portrait. 2 Yols. J'’cap. 8vo, 12s. 


We should find it difficult to name 
any treatise in which, Within so short a 
cci\n])ass, such various and extensive 
knowledge is placed before die reader.” — 
Quark rfi/ Reviev^ * 

‘^We have followed Mrs. Somerville' 
through her iiitellcotual journey over the 
globe, delighted aud improved by her 


structio^^ , aud anxious that others should 
derive from them the same pleaswic and 
advantage. The work is written in a 
style always simple and perspicuous, often 
vigorous, piuf' c^'gaut and occasionally 
rising to p strain of eloctuciice comraensurate 
with the lofty ideas which it clothes.” 
— North BriCtsh Rcviciu. '> 
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MU. MUKKAY'S LIST 0/ NUW WORKS. 


CIIIII^TIANITY IN CEYLON: 

IT.S INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS^ USD^i 'ITIE PORTUGUESE, DUTCH, 
• mUTLSII, AND AMElUCLfN MISSIONS. 


BY SIR JAMES EMERSOlf TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 

WTtli lllufttmitions. 8vo. lls. 


“ A work of groat intorcat on the 
present state of tlie (Tirisl||Mn faith in 
that island, exliihiting extensive Jearnin^ * 
aiul miu'h pati(>nt research. The official 
position of the author afforded him 
peiMiliar advantages for ])ur.sinng his 
iinpiiry, and he has given as a result th# 
])resent volume, which •is as di.stin- 
guished for its lucid :^’rangement as it 
is lor the case and (dega,nco of its style.* 
T’ho narrative of ini.ssionary labours ni this 
work is full of interest to all ])ersoii.s that 
set a proj)er value on tho t#ils of those 
oKeiuplary men, who arc engaged in the 
sacred task of ilisseinftiaTing religion ; and 
who are wMiit to he considered as tho 
pioneers of civilisation — that is to say, as 


ng(Uj)ts for th« diffusion of intellectual and 
nuffal onligtiTenincity’ — r. 

‘^To those who take either a religious 
or a philos()])hical iiitere.it ill tlio subject. 
Sir Emerson 'renm nt’s volume may be 
safely rcconimcudeil, as a clear, succinct, 
sensible, and Rowing account. iT be 
a little too hopeful in expectation, and is 
rather to# general in parts, especially 
•tdiaptcrs on the Bralpnanical and Budd- 
hist systems ; but perliaps this could only 
be remedied at the expeiibo of its road- 
ableues.s, ^hich is considi'rahlo through-^ 
out. The work al.S(j| posse.'ises a living 
animation arising from the author’s liii.iw- 
ledge of the coui^lry and the people.” — 


THE MARRIAGE BILL, 

\ DinavKitni) on the second headino ok a BiLii to make t-awij'll MAiuiiAca.n 

WITHIN CEllTVIN THE rilOlII«ITEl> DEOUELS Of AFb’INlTY. 

BY HENRY, LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 

8 VO. Is. ChL 


INSTRUCTIONS IN GARDENING. F.OR LADIES; 

• • 

AMTTl A CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS AN#) DIRECTIONS FOR EVERY MONTH. 

BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Eiqhth IWitionjmo^it cau’fnHij ru'iMil. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


As the rapitl .salotof tlio previous edi- 
tions of this work affords the surest proof 
that it has met the w'ants of those for 
wdiose use it wasdosigueil, it may he a^^d 
why I luiAC now made so many altcrati^jf)^ 
and additions. My answer is, that I liavp 


done so in ordt r that my book may keep 
pace 4»ith the improvingj spirit of the 
times. Every page has Tiecii eaJ'efully 
read over, air I improved to tl: j utinobt of 
my power.” — P/rface. 


JOURNAL OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

• CONTENTS:— 

l.iTUMrs* or Ckstiim. Ami.'jca. By CAPTAia I PiiY-irvt. Gi U'lnr or PAi.EbiiNK. I‘y 
Fjt/.kov, R.N. ^ _ V. N\Tu.» NfiM ci| 

Tn.wr^Ni) hi.i AM, lij i<i{. \FK. i IWnti am.Y \kuiia. MJ} Dj|. WAf. i.iy. 

Al'RlCVN (iMK.IlAlTl^. Ih .JAUKS JlACai KKN. L NtOl’lOU.S PuONTlI ff “I' N I AYTIW . • 

TKAM-.T.S IN Alurev. By Bauun MuiU.kr. ’ .Mmiu k ofNiav Zi-.ai.ano. By Biunnfu 

Tuk Kraii^iii''n AitAUa. ByMiN^i<’iKi.i)l'AiiKv>b. ' On uik Soc'Kri',s of i.iii^NiLK. By Dr. Bkke. 

• Vou XX. PvR^^^^. Svo. <Vy. 
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MR. MURRATS UST OF NEW WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TELE END OF THE PELOPONNp:siAN WAR, 
WITH TWO CHAPTERS t>N SOCRATES AND THE SOIHISTS. 

BY GEORGE..QROTE, ESQ. 


Vols.I— VIII. With 

« Endeavour to become acquainted wij[,h 
Mr. Grote, who is engaged^ on a Grpek 
History ; he, too, wiljveceive you well^if 
you take him my regards. If you beco'me 
better acquainted with him, it is worth 
your while to obtahi the proof sheets of 
his work, in order to translate it. 1 ex- 
pect a g«iat deal from this production, and 
1 wilrget you a publisher here.” — Niebuhr, 
thGi-f/istonarif io Professor Lieber^^ in 1 H27. 

We look forward with much interest^ 
to Mr. Grote’s forthcoming volumes — to 
what may be strictly called ‘ Tfie History 
of GreeceP Such was the Iwpe which 
closed the last notice of Mr. Grote’s work 
in these pages. That hope has been fully 
realised. The two volumes have swelled 
to eight ; tlio disciuisitiohs on a legendary 
and douktful period have grown into a 
stately and heart-stirring narrative of the 
deeds? or*living men ; and the author has 
noW incontestably won for himself the 
title, which could then be awarde<. 6nly 
by a dubious anticipation, not merely of a 
historian, but of the historian of Greece.” 
— Quarterly Revieiv, ou Vols. 7 tO 8. 

‘‘ Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the 
historian of Greece, unrivalled, so far as 
we know, in the erudition and genius with 
which he has revived the picture of a dis- 
tant past, and brought home every part 
and feature of its history to our intellects 
and our hearts.”— crimes, Vols, 1 <0 2.^ 

“ The better acquainted any one is with 
Grecian history, and with the manner in 
which that history has heretofore been 
written, the higher will be his estimation 
of this work. Few books are more calcu- 
lated to imprcj^i the instructed readK-both 
with admiration of the thorough manner 
in which everything which tho author 
attempts to do is done, and with surprise 
that almost everything was left ^or him to 
do.” — Spectator^ on Vols, 1 h; 2. ^ 

This book has been some time expected 
by scholars, with an interest sharpened by 
Mr. Grote’s occasion^,! contributions t^ 
the classical and other reviews, on points 
coi^jiected with the subject oS his inquiry. 
The acute intelligenclL tlie discipline, 
faculty pf ai\l the excelleilt 

erudition, every one would look fdr from 
Mr. Grote ; but thqy will here also find 
the element which harmonises these, 


Maps, 8 VO. 16#. each. 

\vithout which, on such a theme, an orderly 
and solid work could not have been written. 
Poetry and PJiilosophy attend the historian 
*Oii either hand, and do not impede or mis- 
guide his steps.” — Examiner, on Vols. 1 1£;2. 

“ For becoming dignity of style, unforced 
adaptation of results to principles, careliil 
YArification of theory by fact, and impreg- 
nation of fact *,jy theory — for extensive 
and well-weighed learning, employed with 
intelligence and taste, we have seen no 
historical work of modern times which wa 
would place above this portion of Mr. 
Grote’s history.” — Morning Ckronidc, 
March 19, 1846‘. . 

It is impossible to predict what num- 
ber of further volumes will be necessary 
for the completion of Mr. Grote’s design ; 
but no on6 who reads his work can wish 
that it were more abridged. It is not a 
mere summary* of events known and ad- 
mitted, and requiring only to be agreeably 
laid before the reader. It is an explora- 
tion of the sources of Grecian History; 
an investigation of facts previously un- 
known or misrepresented ; a Labour per- 
formed once for all ; and the book.is a 
storehouse from which future writers may 
draw their materials, without repe.ating 
the same toilsome and oporose researches.” 
— Spcctuior, on Voh. 3 cO 4. 

“ We wait the completion of this groat 
•work' (a term rarely applicable to modem 
literary achiovf.nent, but hero honestly 
deserved,) to offer such critical remarks, 
in the spirit of those formerly made by 
us, as the entire view of Mr. Grote’s learn- 
ing and laboiu‘“ willtHlemand for proper 
estimation of its results. The prediction 
is not at all hazardous that judgment will 
ul^ately pass for Mr. Grote’s as the 
I^tory of Greece.” — Examiner, on Vols. 

In noticing the earlier volumes of Mr. 
irofe, wc had occasion to dwell on the 
prominent features of his work in those 
terms ofilaudatory appreciation naturally 
called forth by the grandeur of his eff-sign, 
and the oxcollenco of its cxecutiftn. In 
his frst ti^o ^o^imes — bright with the 
radiance ofv mythic romance and po'&y, 
shed from those halcyon 'days of song and 
fable, ‘ when §lder Greece was young ’ — 
w© admire the acuiencss and sagacity with 
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CJIOTE'S HISTORY OF 

• 

wliicli lie tracks his through the maze 
of tr.adition, discusses the vexed questions 
to which the Uale of Troy divine’ has ^ 
given rise, and, guided by a feeble and 
uncertain light, which slowly gather! 
strength ns he advances, at length arrives 
in the unquestioned doniaii^ of historic 
truth. The Uvo next volumes represent * 
Greece in the dawn of her glorious 
maturity, whilst yet imping lier youthful 
wings for immortality ; the earlier law- 
givers, I.ycnrges, Solon, Cleisthengs, aiK4 
their institutions, are m^iutely treated ; 
the spread of Grecian c^onisation in Ionia, 
Sicily, Libya, and on the coasts of Italy* 
and Gaul, is displayed, and an interesting 
and richly-coloured picture of the ancient 
world, at an epoch in whic^ it is com- 
paratively unknown to all but the deepest 
scholars, is placed bqjpA us nith all the 
amplitude of detail oiT which surviving 
materials admit. The great age of the 
Persian invasion, the appcai’auciJ on the 
scene of the hosts of Datis and Artaphemes, 
and the deathless exploit ^f Marathon, 
conduct us to that portion of the work of 
which it is more immediately our lot to 
speak. The volumes now before us 
embrace a x^eriod of about sixty years, 
from the battle of Marathon to the peace 
of Nikias, in 4’21, n.c. It is the most 
stiiTiiig and eventful period of Greek, and 


' GREECE — {Continued). 

esp€(mally of Athenian history. Mr. Grote’s 
stylo bears the reflex of a keen sense of 
•harmony and proportion, congenial to the 
noble thgme he treats. Self-sustained 
dignity and judicial gravity give it their 
imj^ess throijglxout .” — Morning Chronicle, 
on w els. 5 ft’ u. 

• ^ 

“ Mr. Grote will be empiiatically the 
historian of the peoi)le of Greece. All 
that former writers have done is little 
more than biographical chapters ik^om the 
lives of individuals. * * * We IBhst 

return tc^ the subject of Greece, an^^o^ 
^Ir. Grote’s book, of which the interest 
increases in each suebessive volume.” — 
Diihlin University Magazine. 

• 

“ As Mr. Groto’s subject advances in * 
interest, so does he iit the- manifestations 
of the various powers necessary for dealing 
with it. His familifcnt/both with the great 
highways and tlie obscurest by.paths of 
Grecian literature and antiquity, 1^ 
seldom been equalled and not 
proached, in unlearned England ; while 
those Germans who have rivalled it, have 
seldom possessed the quality which emi- 
nently characterises Mr. Grote, of koepng 
historical imagination severely under the 
restraints of evidence.’^ — Sjgectator, on 
Vols. 7 tC- 8. 


The Worh may still he obtained in Portions, as il loas 'published : — 

t 

* VOI.S. I.— II. 

I.K(fraDATlY GrKFXK^ * 

CiiihCiAN IIisTouy lO TiiK Rkion OF Peisisthatus at Athens. 


Vois. III.— IV. 

Hirtory of Eari.v Athens, anj> the LiGi‘^LAilt?N op Soeon. 

Crfcian Colonti'?. ^ 

View oi' the Contfmpohauy NatI ^ns ^H nyowDiNn Guf-ece. 

Gkfxivn History doavn to the fii^^’ekrian Invasion, and the Battle of 


Maiiathon. 


, •/ 


Vols. V.— YI. 


Persian War anh Invario%of Grki-cr ry^Xf.hxfr. * , 

Pertod heiwefn the Persian and ihe Peloponnesian 
► rEH)fONNvsnN War down to tub Expediiion of th* Ai^knians ahainat 

byuACi'sF., " § 


• • Vols. Vlf— VIII. * 

, • 

l^iE Peace of Nijcia.s down to tiik BATiUte of Knidvb [b.c. 421 to SOt.] 

Socrates and the SorHiurrs. 
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MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

FOUNDED UPON PKINCI^ES OF ECONOMY Ajfo rilACTiCAL 
KNOW^LEDOE, 


AND ADAPTED FOR 'THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 





“ ^ Mrs. IJ undell’s Cookery Book * is now 
and for ever to be known as Murilvy’s 
Ovol;ery Book, and its claim to rank as 
a now V'ork is supported by the folio w’ing 
suJUAiary novel feotiircs — ‘the great 
'Jncrease in the nunil)er and variety of 
receipts, set forth in a clearer' type than 
be lore, a ' greater ' simjjlification of lan^ 
guage, ill order to render the recoil) ts 
more easy of comprchonsioit ; the illus- 
ti’ctive woodcuts which adorn, the ])resent 
volume ; the pew ♦ system of mimbering 
every separate receipt, to fai'ilitute refer- 
ence ; the mode of j)riijitiug in figures all 
numbers and quantities, for the sake of 
clearness ; and, lastly, the tables for com- 
p-. Jiousohold accounts.’ The cover 
is tttamjicd in bold relief, with a signifi- 
cant gilded clock, to denote that punc- 
tuality is the soul of cookery.”- —Liteninj 

(irj[J^ZC(tC. 

“ Unquestionably the most complete 
guide to the culinary deparlnicnt of do- 
mcidic economy that has yet been given 
to the world. Independently of upwards 
of .dglit liundreil reccijjts of every de- 
scription, derived from manuscript col- 
lections, and tested by experience, the 
volume contains ^instructions, amply illus- 
trated by woodcuts, on every collateinl 
branch of the art of housekeeping, from the 
liiarSct to the dinner-table .” — John Bull. 

“Full of sage instruction and advice 
not only on the economical and savoury 
preparation « f gastronomic matcfVals, but 
on Objects of domestic manageinont in 
general. A more quiet and excellent way 
to introduce order and economy along*' 
with the legitimate X)lcasu’ics of tllv' 
domestic mcpl into aHr-eU^ii estahlislrinentst* 
ns'fiiay require thc.se essentials, w^e coind ’’ 
not suggest than simply to liand this liUle 
work tver to the misfvess of the house. 
In turning it over, would sometimes 
bit upon what was not sought for, even 
though very much reo 'lireH. And salutary 
advice so by^LM^talljt and suddenly pre- 
sejited is often far more effectual thad 
wheu more formally given.” — Builder. 



Post 8 VO. 
r. 

“ This is a new edition of Mrs. Run dell’s 
famous cookery book, modernised, en- 
larged, and re modelled, yet adhering in 
„tlie main to the original design. It 
eschews the expensive and unintelligible 
fancies of great professional cuisiiiiers, 
and is still a collection of plain receipts, 
adaj)te<l to the service of families, in which 
the table is supplied, with a regard to 
economy as well as comfort and elegance. 
The woodciils and the altered type greatly 
improve the present edition . — Mornivfj 
Post. - " 

“There has been a great deal said of 
late in favour of volumes on the French 
cuisine ; but, after all, wc may heartily 
and safely commend to English house- 
wifery this new edition of an English 
cookery book, Tt tolls plainly what plai.i 
folks wish to know, and points out how an 
excellent dinner may bo best secured 
without loss of time, cash, or patience.” — 
Express. 

“ The best work extant on the subject 
for the jmrposes of an ordinary houao- 
hold.”— A this. 

‘oEveri !Mrs. Rundell, who has iii- 
stnu:*<Ki two hundred thousand famiH(‘S 
of buyers in ,tho arts of living well and 
making a genteel appearance, with sundry 
hints on carving, ceonomy, and ‘the poor,’ 
is superseded in many details by the 
march of corkcryj so Mi\ Murray lias 
put forth a new edition, with a great 
many new receipts, that have stood the 
t tst of family experience, being cheaper 
the laviish men-cooks are wont to 
>proj)Ound. Such portions as liave been 
retained are revised, and numerous odi 
to:.'ial and typographical improvements 
made throughout.” — SpcckUor. 

“ Ar*. a complete collection of useful 
directions, clothed in porspicuoiis lai*'^ 
guage, for the practice of am art that 
more than any other serves to keep the 
body ill t^ca'ltlr, and the family '!!>/* Vai*- 
inony,^Jiis ‘ Modern JlCmestlc Cookery ’can 
scarcely be surpafes^d.” — Economist. 
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